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PREFACE. 


Thy  object  of  tbis  book  is  to  set  forth  in  a  oompact  form  those 
parte  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics  which  are  practically  applicable 
to  Stnictores  and  Machines.  Its  plan  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  Table  of  Ck>ntent8,  by  the  Introduction,  and  by  the  initial 
articles  of  the  six  parts  into  which  the  body  of  the  treatise  is 
divided. 

This  work,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  contains  facts  and 
prmciples  that  have  been  long  and  widely  known,  mingled  with 
others,  of  which  some  are  the  results  of  the  labours  of  recent 
discoverers,  some  have  been  published  only  in  scientific  Transac- 
tions and  periodicals,  not  generally  circulated,  or  in  oral  lectures, 
and  some  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  I  have  endea- 
▼oui-ed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  mention  in  their  proper 
places  the  authors  of  recent  discoveries  and  improvements,  and  to 
refer  to  scientific  papers  which  have  furnished  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

A  branch  of  Mechanics  not  usually  found  in  elementary  treatises 
is  explained  in  this  work,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  equili- 
brium of  stress,  or  internal  pressure,  at  a  point  in  a  solid  mass,  and 
to  the  general  theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids.  It  is  the  basis  of 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  stability  of  earth,  and 
of  the  strength  and  stifihess  of  materials ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  elementary  treatise  on  it  that  has  hitherto  been  published 
is  that  of  M.  Lam6,  entitled  Lemons  mjur  la  TJikyrie  moUhenuUique  de 
rJSJagticUe  des  Corps  aolides. 

In  treating  of  the  stability  of  arches,  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
load  is  taken  into  account.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  done  so  in  an  exact  manner,  is  M.  Yvon-YillarceauZy 
in  the  Mhnoires  des  Scvocma  etrangers. 
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iv  FBEFAGE. 

The  principle  of  the  transformation  of  stmctures  and  its  appli- 
cations have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Praceedrngs  of  the  Boyai 
Society  alone. 

The  correct  laws  of  the  flow  of  elastic  fluids  (first  investigated 
by  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson),  and  the  true  equations  of  the- 
action  of  steam  and  other  vapours  against  pistons,  as  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  thermodynamics,  by  Professor  Olausius  and  myself, 
contemporaneously,  are  now  for  the  first  time  stated  and  applied  in 
an  elementaiy  manual. 

Other  portions  of  the  work,  which  are  wholly  or  partly  new^  are 
indicated  in  their  placea 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  treatise  an  eflbrt  has  been  made  to 
adhere  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  a  methodical  classification  of  it9 
subjects;  and,  in  particular,  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  in  view 
the  distinction  between  the  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other, 
and  the  relations  between  motions  and  forces,  which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Monge  and  Ampere,  and  which  Mr.  Willis  ha» 
so  successfully  applied  to  the  subject  of  mechanism.  The  observing 
of  that  distinction  is  highly  conducive  to  the  correct  understanding 
and  ready  application  of  the  principles  of  Mechanics. 

W.  J.  M.  R 

Glasgow  Universttt,  May^  1858. 
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matter  introduced  bearing  on  recent  Science  and  Practice. 

W.  J.  M. 
Glasgow,  December^  18d7. 
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PRELIMINARY    DISSERTATION 


ON   TUB 


UABKONT  OF  THEOBT  AND  PRACTICE  IN  MECHANICS.' 


'f 


TflE  words,  theory  oad  pracHce,  are  of  Greek  origm  :  thej  carry 
OfOT  thoughts  back  to  the  time  of  those  ancient  philosophers  by 
-whom  they  were  contrived ;  and  by  whom  also  they  were  con- 
trasted and  placed  in  opposition,  as  denoting  two  conflicting  and 
matually  inoonsiBtent  ideas. 

In  geometry,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  Greeks  are  our  masters ;  and  great  are  our  obligations 
to  the  ideas  and  the  models  which  they  hieiTe  transmitted  to  our 
timeB.  But  in  physics  and  in  mechanics  their  notions  were  very 
generally  pervaded  by  a  great  fallacy,  which  attained  its  complete 
and  most  mischievous  development  amongst  the  mediaeval  school- 
men, and  the  remains  of  whose  influence  can  be  traced  even  at  the 
present  daj — ^the  Mlacy  of  a  double  system  of  ruiJtnjural  laws;  one 
theoretical,  geometrical,  rational,  discoverable  by  contemplation, 
applicable  to  celestial,  stherial,  indestructible  bodies,  and  being  an 
object  of  the  noble  and  liberal  arts ;  the  other  practical,  mechanical, 
empirical,  discoverable  by  experience,  applicable  to  terrestrial,  gross, 
destaructible  bodies,  and  being  an  object  of  what  were  once  called 
the  vulgar  and  sordid  arta 

The  so-called  physical  theories  of  most  of  those  whose  under- 
standings were  tmder  the  influence  of  that  &Jlacy,  being  empty 
dreams,  with  but  a  trace  of  truth  here  and  there,  and  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  every-day  observation  on  the  surfsuse  of  the 
planet  we  inhabit,  were  calcidated  to  perpetuate  the  &Ilacy.  The 
stars  were  celestial,  incorruptible  bodies ;  their  orbits  were  dbrcular 
and  their  motions  perpetual ;  such  orbits  and  motions  being  charac- 
teristic of  perfection.    Objects  on  the  earth's  surfieM^  were  terrestrial 

*  TUs  Diwertatioa  oonUim  the  snbstanoe  of  a  duconrse,  *<  De  CoooordUl  inter 
Scientiamm  Macfainalinm  Contemplationem  et  Usam,*'  read  before  the  Senate  id 
the  Univenitj  K/t  Glaagow  on  the  10th  of  December,  1865,  and  of  an  inaagval  leo- 
ture,  delivered  to  the  Class  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  that  University  on 
Ikeddof  Janoary,  1856. 
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and  opmiptible ;  their  motions  being  characteristio  of  imperfection, 
were  in  mixed  straight  and  curved  lines,  and  of  limited  duration. 
Rational  and  practical  mechanics  (as  Newton  observes  in  his 
preface  to  the  Frmdpia)  were  considered  as  in  a  measure  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  latter  being  an  inferior  branch  of  study, 
to  be  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  some  other  material 
advantage.  Archytas  of  Tarentum  might  illustrate  the  truths  of 
geometry  by  mechanical  contrivances ;  his  methods  were  regarded 
by  his  pupil  Plato  as  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  science.  Archi- 
medes, to  the  character  of  the  first  geometer  and  arithmetician  of 
his  day,  might  add  that  of  the  first  mechanidan  and  physicist, — ^he 
might,  by  his  unaided  strength  acting  through  suitable  machinery, 
move  a  loaded  ship  on  dry  land, — ^he  might  contrive  and  execute 
deadly  engines  of  war,  of  which  even  the  Koman  soldiers  stood  in 
dread,— he  might,  with  an  art  afterwards  regarded  as  fabulous 
till  it  was  revived  by  Bufifon,  bum  fleets  with  the  concentrated 
simbeams ;  but  that  mechanical  knowledge,  and  that  practical  skill, 
which,  in  our  eyes,  render  that  great  man  so  illustrious,  were,  by 
men  of  learning,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  regarded  as 
accomplishments  of  an  inferior  order,  to  which  the  philosopher, 
from  the  height  of  geometrical  abstraction,  condescended,  with  a 
view  to  the  service  of  the  State.  In  those  days  the  notion  arose 
that  scientific  men  were  unfit  for  the  business  of  life,  and  various 
£BU)etious  anecdotes  were  contrived  illustrative  of  this  notion,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  in  each  age  applied, 
with  little  variation,  to  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  time. 

That  the  Romans  were  eminently  skil^  in  many  departments 
of  practical  mechanics,  especially  in  masonry,  road-making,  and 
hy(Jraulics,  is  clearly  established  by  the  existing  remains  of  their 
magnificent  works  of  engineering  and  architecture,  from  many  of 
which  we  should  do  well  to  take  a  lesson.  But  the  fallacy  of  a 
supposed  discordance  between  rational  and  practical,  celestial  and 
terrestrial  mechanics,  still  continued  in  force,  and  seems  to  have 
gathered  strength,  and  to  have  attained  its  fiill  vigour  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  were  erected  those  incom* 
parable  ecclesiastical  buildings,  whose  beauty,  depending,  as  it  does, 
mainly,  on  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  form,  strength,  and  positioQ 
of  eadi  part,  to  the  forces  which  it  has  to  sustain,  evinces  a  piyf 
foimd  study  of  the  principles  of  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  the 
architects.  But  the  veiy  names  of  those  architects,  with  few  and 
doubtful  exceptions,  were  suffered  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  piin- 
ciples  which  guided  their  work  remain  unrecorded,  and  were  left  to 
be  re-discovered  in  our  own  day  ;  for  the  scholars  of  those  times, 
despising  practice  and  observation,  were  occupied  in  developing 
and  magni^dng  the  numerous  errors,  and  in  perverting  and  obeciir- 
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ing  tbe  mncli  more  numerous  truths,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whtingB  of  Aristotle ;  and  those  few  men  who,  like  Boger  Bacon, 
oitmbined  scientific  with  practical  knowledge,  were  objects  of  fear 
and  persecution,  as  supposed  allies  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

At  length,  during  the  great  revival  of  learning  and  reformation 
of  science  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  system  wisely  styled  Aristotelian  was  overthrown  :  so  also  was 
tbe  fellacy  of  a  diouble  system  of  natural  laws ;  and  the  truth  began 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  that  sound  theoiy  in  physical  sdenoe  con- 
sists simply  of  facts,  and  the  deductions  of  common  sense  from 
them,  reduced  to  a  systematic  form.  The  science  of  motion  was 
founded  by  Galileo,  and  perfected  by  Newton.  Then  it  was  estab- 
lished that  celestial  and  terrestrial  mechanics  are  branches  of  one 
science ;  that  they  depend  on  one  and  the  same  system  of  clear  and 
simple  first  principles;  that  those  very  laws  which  regulate  the 
motion  and  the  stability  of  bodies  on  earth,  govern  also  the  revolutions 
of  the  stars,  and  extend  their  dominion  throughout  the  immensity 
of  spaca  Then  it  came  to  be  acknowledged,  that  no  material 
object,  however  small, — no  force,  however  feeble, — ^no  phenomenon, 
however  familiar,  is  insignificant,  or  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher ;  that  the  processes  of  the  workshop,  the  labours  of  the 
artizan,  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  man  of  science ;  that  the 
scientific  study  of  practical  mechanics  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tkkn  of  the  most  accomplished  mathematician.  Then  the  notion, 
that  scientific  men  are  unfit  for  business,  began  to  disappear.  It 
was  not  court  favour,  not  high  connection,  not  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, which  caused  Newton  to  be  appointed  Warden,  and  t^ter- 
wards  Master,  of  the  Mint ;  it  was  none  of  these ;  but  it  was  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  wise  minister  of  the  fact,  that  Newton's 
skill,  both  tiieoi'etical  and  practical,  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  that  office  required,  rendered  him  the  fittest  man  in  all 
Britain  to  direct  the  execution  of  a  great  reform  of  the  coinage. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  Newton  performed  the  business  entrusted 
to  him,  we  have  the  following  accoimt  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Macanlay,  an  author  who  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  partiality  to 
speculative  science  or  its  cultivators  : — 

^*  The  abililj,  the  industry,  and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philo- 
4%her,  speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the  depart- 
ment which  was  under  his  direction.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
with  so  activity  which  left  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which 
he  had  surpassed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  was  com- 
plebsly  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  angrily,  every  attempt  that 
was  made  bv  men  of  science,  here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him  away 
from  his  of^cial  duties/'* 

•  VoL  iv.,  p.  70». 
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Then  the  historian  proceeds  to  detail  the  results  of  Newton's 
exertions,  and  shows,  that  within  a  short  time  after  his  appointr- 
ment,  the  weekly  amount  of  the  coinage  of  silver  was  increased  to 
eigJUfold  of  that  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  utmost  practi« 
cable  amoimt  by  his  predecessors. 

The  extension  of  experimental  methods  of  investigation,  has 
caused  even  manual  skill  in  practical  mechanics,  when  scientifically 
exercised,  to  be  duly  honoured,  and  not  (as  in  ancient  times)  to  be 
regarded  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  science. 

As  a  systematically  avowed  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fallacy  of  a  discrepancy  between  rational  and  practical  me- 
chanics came  long  ago  to  an  end ;  and  that  every  well-informed 
and  sane  man,  expressing  a  deliberate  opinion  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  those  two  branches  of  science,  would  at  once  admit  that 
they  agree  in  their  principles,  and  assist  efuck  other's  progress,  and 
that  such  distinction  as  exists  between  them  arises  from  the  diffei^ 
ence  of  the  pwrpasea  to  which  the  same  body  of  principles  is  applied. 

If  this  doctrine  had  as  strong  an  influence  over  the  actions  of 
men  as  it  now  has  over  their  reasonings,  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary forme  to  describe,  so  fully  as  I  have  done,  the  great  scienti- 
fic fallacy  of  the  ancients.  I  might,  in  fact,  have  passed  it  over  in 
silence,  as  dead  and  forgotten ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practice,  which  in  soiuid  physical  and  mechani- 
cal science  is  a  delusion,  has  a  real  existence  in  the  minds  of  men  ; 
and  that  fallacy,  though  rejected  by  their  judgments,  continues  to 
exert  an  influence  over  their  acts.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  prejudice  as  to  the  discrepancy  of  theoiy 
and  practice,  especially  in  Mechanics,  to  its  origin ;  and  to  show 
that  it  is  the  ghost  of  a  defunct  fallacy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen. 

This  prejudice,  as  I  have  stated,  is  not  to  be  found,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  form  of  a  definite  and  avowed  principle :  it  is  to  be 
traced  only  in  its  pernicious  eflects  on  the  progress  both  of  specula- 
tive science  and  of  practice,  and  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  tacit  influ- 
ence which  it  exerts  on  the  forms  of  expression  of  writers,  who 
have  assuredly  no  intention  of  perpetuating  a  delusion.  To  exem- 
plify the  kind  of  influence  last  referred  to,  I  shall  cite  a  passage 
from  the  same  historical  work  which  I  recently  quoted  for  a  difler^ 
ent  purpose.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  treating  of  the  Act  of  Toleration 
of  William  III.,  compares,  metaphorically,  the  science  of  politics  to 
that  of  mechanics,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  mathematician  can  easily  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  certain  lever,  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pulleys,  will 
suffice  to  raise  a  certain  weight.  But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.     If 
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the  engineer  who  baa  to  lift  a  great  mass  of  real  granite  bj  the  instra- 
mentality  of  real  timber  and  reju  hemp,  sd^ould  absolutely  rely  on  the  pro* 
poaitionfl  wluch  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  should  make  no 
aUowanoe  for  the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus  of 
beams,  wheels,  and  ropes,  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and  with  all  his 
eeometrical  skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder  to  those  painted 
barbarians  who,  though  they  never  heard  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge.*** 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  passage  without  feeling  admiration 
for  the  force  and  clearness  (and  I  may  add,  for  the  brilliancy  and 
wit)  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed;  and  those  very 
qualities  of  force  and  deamess,  as  well  as  the  author's  eminence, 
render  it  one  of  the  best  examples  that  can  be  found  to  illustrate 
the  lurking  influence  of  the  fallacy  of  a  double  set  of  mechanical 
larwB,  rational  and  practical 

In  fact,  the  mathematical  theoiy  of  a  machine, — ^that  is,  the  body 
of  principles  which  enables  the  engineer  to  compute  the  arrange- 
ment and  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  intended  to  perform 
given  operations, — is  divided  by  mathematicians,  for  the  sake  of 
oonvenience  of  investigation,  into  two  parts.  The  port  first  treated 
aif  as  being  the  more  simple,  relates  to  the  motions  and  mutual 
ftctioDS  of  the  solid  pieces  of  a  machine,  and  the  forces  exerted  by 
and  upon  them,  each  continuous  solid  piece  being  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  of  sensibly  invariable  figure.  The  second  and  more 
intricate  part  relates  to  the  actions  of  the  forces  tending  to  break 
or  to  alter  the  figure  of  each  such  solid  piece,  and  the  dimensions 
and  form  to  be  given  to  it  in  order  to  enable  it  to  resist  those 
forces :  this  part  of  the  theory  depends,  as  much  as  the  first  part» 
on  the  general  laws  of  mechanics;  and  it  is,  as  truly  as  the  first 
part»  a  subject  for  the  reasonings  of  the  mathematician,  and  equally 
requisite  for  the  completeness  of  the  mathematical  treatise  which 
the  engineer  is  supposed  to  consult  It  is  true,  that  should  the 
engineer  implicitly  trust  to  a  pretended  mathematician,  or  an 
incomplete  treatise,  his  apparatus  would  come  down  in  ruin,  as 
the  historian  has  stated :  it  is  true  also  that  the  same  result  would 
{Mow,  if  the  engineer  was  one  who  had  not  qualified  himself,  by 
experience  and  observation,  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
materials  and  workmanship;  but  the  passage  I  have  quoted  conveys 
an  idea  different  from  these;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  erroueous  sup- 
position, that  the  first  part  of  the  theory  of  a  machine  is  the  whole 
theoiy,  and  is  at  variance  with  something  else  which  is  independent 
of  mathematics,  and  which  constitutes,  or  is  the  foundation  of, 
practical  mechanics. 

The  evil  influence  of  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  theory  and 

*  VoL  iii,  p.  S4. 
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practice  upon  speculative  science,  although  much  less  conspicuous 
than  it  was  in  the  ancient  and  middle  ages,  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  traced.  This  it  is  which  opposes  the  mutual  communication  of 
ideas  between  men  of  science  and  men  of  practice,  aud  which  leads 
scientific  men  sometimes  to  employ,  on  problems  that  can  only  be 
regarded  as  ingenious  mathematical  exercises,  much  time  and 
mental  exertion  that  would  be  better  bestowed  on  questions  having 
some  connection  with  the  arts,  and  sometimes  to  state  the  results 
of  reaUy  important  investigations  on  practical  subjects  in  a  form 
too  abstruse  for  ordinary  use ;  so  that  the  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  their  application  is  for  years  lost  to  the  public ;  and 
valuable  practical  principles,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
reasoning,  are  left  to  be  discovered  by  slow  and  costly  experience. 

But  it  is  on  the  practice  of  mechanics  and  engineering  that  the 
influence  of  the  great  fallacy  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  fsital. 
There  is  assuredly,  in  Britain,  no  deficiency  of  men  distinguished 
by  skill  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  materials  and  work,  and  in 
diiecting  the  operations  of  workmen, — ^by  that  sort  of  skill,  in 
fact,  which  is  purely  practical,  and  acquired  by  observation  and 
experience  in  business.  But  of  that  scientifically  practical  skill 
which  produces  the  greatest  efiect  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  material  and  work,  the  instances  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  too  many  cases  we  see  the  strength  and  the  stability,  which 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
sti-ucture,  supplied  by  means  of  clumsy  massiveness,  and  of  lavish 
expenditure  of  material,  labour,  and  money ;  and  the  evil  h 
increased  by  a  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  which  causes  workh 
to  be  admired,  not  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  for  their  purposes, 
or  to  the  skill  evinced  in  attaining  that  fitness,  but  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  cost 

With  respect  to  those  works  which,  from  unscientifio  design, 
give  way  during  or  immediately  after  their  erection,  I  shall  say 
Uttle ;  for,  with  all  their  evils,  they  add  to  our  experimental  know- 
ledge, and  convey  a  lesson,  though  a  costly  one.  But  a  class  of 
structures  fraught  with  much  greater  evils  exists  in  great  abundance 
throughout  the  country : — namely,  those  in  which  the  faults  of  an 
unscientific  design  have  been  so  far  counteracted  by  massive  strength, 
good  materials,  and  careful  workmanship,  that  a  temporary  stability 
has  been  produced,  but  which  contain  within  themselves  sources  of 
weakness,  obvious  to  a  scientific  examination  only,  that  must  inevi- 
tably cause  their  destruction  within  a  limited  number  of  yeaiu 

Another  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  which  arises  frt)m  the  separa- 
tion of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  is  the  fact  that  a  lai^ 
number  of  persons,  possessed  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  of 
considerable  skill  in  the  manual  operations  of  practical  mechanicSi 
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destitute  of  th&t  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  which  is 
reqxusite  to  prevent  their  being  misled  by  their  own  ingenuity. 
Such  men  too  often  spend  their  money,  waste  their  lives,  and  it 
xn&j  be  lose  their  reason,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  visionary  inventions, 
of  which  a  moderate  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy;  and  for  want  of  such  know- 
ledge, many  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  useful  and  happy 
member  of  society,  becomes  a  being  than  whom  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  anything  more  miserable. 

The  number  of  those  imhappy  persons — to  judge  from  the  patent- 
fistB,  and  from  some  of  the  mechanical  journals — ^must  be  much 
greater  than  is  generally  believed.  The  most  absurd  of  all  their 
deluedons, — ^that  commoi^y  called  the  perpetual  motion,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  power, — ^is,  in  various 
fanoB,  the  subject  of  several  patents  in  each  year. 

The  ill  success  of  the  projects  of  misdirected  ingenuity  has  very 
natorally  the  efiect  of  driving  those  men  of  practical  skill  who, 
though  without  scientific  knowledge,  possess  prudence  and  common 
sense,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  caution,  and  of  inducing  them  to 
avoid  all  experiments,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  careful 
copying  of  successful  existing  structures  and  machines:  a  course 
which,  although  it  avoids  risk,  would,  if  generally  followed,  stop 
the  progress  of  all  improvements  A  similar  course  has  sometimes, 
indeed,  been  adopted  l^  men  possessed  of  scientific  as  well  as 
practioBd  skill :  such  men  having,  in  certain  cases,  from  deference 
to  popular  prejudice,  or  from  a  (h'ead  of  being  reputed  as  theorists, 
«(n>«idered  it  advi^ble  to  adopt  the  worse  and  customaxy  design 
for  a  work  in  preference  to  a  better  but  unusual  design. 

Some  of  the  evils  which  are  caused  by  the  fedlacy  of  an  incom- 
patibility between  theory  and  practice  having  been  described,  it 
must  now  be  admitted,  that  at  the  present  time  those  evils  show  a 
decided  tendency  to  decline.  The  extent  of  intercourse,  and  of 
mutual  assistance,  between  men  of  science  and  men  of  practice,  the 
practical  knowledge  of  scientific  men,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
pFBctical  men,  have  been  for  some  time  steadily  increasing ;  and  that 
combination  and  harmony  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge — 
that  skin  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
purposes,  which  in  former  times  was  confined  to  a  few  remarkable 
individuals,  now  tends  to  become  more  generally  difiused  With 
a  view  to  promote  the  di£fusion  of  that  kind  of  skill,  Chairs  were 
instituted  at  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  ten  years  ago,  in  the  two 
CoUeges  of  the  University  of  London,  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  of  Bel&Bty  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  in 
this  University  of  Glasgow. 

For  the  sake  of  a  parallel,  it  may  here  be  worth  while  to  refer 
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to  another  branch  of  practioal  scienoe — that  of  Medicine.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  establishment  of  Medical  Schools  in  Universities, 
there  have  existed,  not  only  Chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  purely 
scientific  departments  of  Medical  Science,  such  as  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  but  also  Chairs  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  applying 
scientific  principles  to  practice,  such  as  those  of  Surgery,  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  others.  The  institution  of  a  Chair  of 
Mechanics  and  Engineering  in  a  University  where  there  have 
long  existed  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  is  an 
endeavour  to  place  Mechanical  Science  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  Medicine. 

Another  parallel  may  be  found  in  an  Institution,  which,  though 
not  a  University,  and  though  established  as  much  for  the  advance- 
ment as  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  promoting  the  appreciation  of  scienoe  by  the  public, — I 
mean  the  British  Association.  When  that  body  was  first  instituted, 
both  the  theoretical  advancement  and  the  practical  application  of 
Mechanics,  and  the  several  branches  of  Physics,  were  allotted  to  a 
single  section,  called  Section  A.  The  business  before  that  Section 
soon  became  so  excessive  in  amount,  and  so  multifarious  in  its 
character,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  Section  G,  for  iJie 
purpose  of  consideiing  the  practical  application  of  those  branches 
of  science  to  whose  ^eorellcal  advancement  Section  A  was  now 
devoted;  and  notwithstanding  this  separation,  those  two  Sections 
work  harmoniously  together  for  the  promotion  of  kindred  objects ; 
and  the  same  men  are,  in  many  instances,  leading  members  of  botL 
What  Section  O  is  to  Section  A  in  the  Briti&h  Association,  this 
daBS  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics  is  to  those  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  in  the  University. 

It  being  admitted,  that  Theoretical  and  Practical  Mechanics  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  depend  on  the  same  first  prin- 
ciples, and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  purposes  to  which  those 
principles  ai«  applied,  it  now  remains  to  be  considered,  in  what 
manner  that  difference  affects  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  followed 
in  communicating  those  branches  of  science. 

Mechanical  knowledge  may  obviously  be  distinguished  into  three 
kinds :  purely  scientific  knowledge, — ^purely  practical  knowledge— 
and  that  intermediate  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  practical  purposes,  and  which  arises 
from  understanding  the  harmony  of  theoiy  and  practice. 

The  objects  of  instruction  in  purely  scientific  mechanics  and 
physics  are,  first,  to  produce  in  the  student  that  improvement  of 
the  understanding  which  results  from  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  that  elevation  of  mind  which  flows  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  order  of  the  universe;  and  secondly,  if  possible, 
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to  qualify  him  to  become  a  scieiitiflc  discoverer.  In  tliis  branch  of 
fltody  exactness  is  an  essential  feature;  and  mathematical  difficultieB 
mxut  not  be  shrank  from  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  leads  to 
them.  The  ascertainment  and  illustration  of  truth  are  the  objects ; 
and  structures  and  machines  are  looked  upon  merely  as  natural 
bodies  are : — ^namely,  as  furnishing  experimental  data  for  the  a80«r- 
taining  of  principles,  and  examples  for  their  illustration. 

Instaraction  in  purely  practical  knowledge  is  that  which  the 
student  acquires  by  his  own  experience  and  observation  of  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship^  and  of  questions  of  convenience  and 
oommercial  profit^  to  direct  the  operations  of  workmen,  to  imitate 
existing  structures  and  machines,  to  follow  established  practical 
rnleSy  and  to  transact  the  commercial  business  which  is  connected 
with  mechanical  pursuits. 

The  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  instruction,  which  connects 
the  first  two,  and  for  the  promotion  of  which  this  Chair  was  estab- 
lished, relates  to  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
purposes.  It  qualifies  the  student  to  plan  a  structure  or  a  machine 
for  a  given  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of  copying  some  existing 
example,  and  to  adapt  his  designs  to  situations  to  which  no  existing 
example  affords  a  psuralleL  It  enables  him  to  compute  the  theo- 
retical limit  of  the  strength  or  stability  of  a  structure,  or  the 
efficiency  of  a  machine  of  a  particular  kind, — ^to  ascertain  how  far 
an  actual  structure  or  machine  fails  to  attain  that  limit, — ^to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  such  shortcomings, — and  to  devise  improvements 
for  obviating  such  causes;  and  it  enables  him  to  judge  how  far  an 
established  practical  rule  is  founded  on  reason,  how  &r  on  mere 
custom,  and  how  fiy:  on  error. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  in  the  mode  of  treating  the 
mbjects,  by  which  this  practical-scientific  instruction  ought  to  be 
distinguiBhed  from  instruction  for  purely  scientific  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  as  far  as  is 
possible,  mathematical  intricacy  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  original  discovery  of  a  proposition  of  practical  utility,  by 
deduction  frt>m  general  principles  and  from  experimental  data,  a 
complex  algebraical  investigation  is  often  not  merely  useful,  but 
indispensable ;  but  in  expoimding  such  a  proposition  as  a  part  of 
pnctical  sdenoe,  and  applying  it  to  practical  pnrpoees,  simpUdty  i8 
d  the  first  importance : — and,  in  €eu^  the  more  thoroughly  a  scien- 
tific man  has  studied  the  higher  mathematics,  the  more  ftdly  does 
he  become  aware  of  this  truth, — and,  I  may  add,  the  better  qualified 
does  he  become  to  free  the  exposition  and  application  of  scientific 
prxnciplea  from  mathematical  intricacy.  I  cannot  better  support 
this   view  than  by  referring  to  Sir  John  Herschel*s  OuiltTieB  of 
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Astrononv^ — a  work  in  which  one  of  the  most  profound  mathema- 
ticians in  the  world  has  succeeded  admirably  in  divesting  of  all 
mathematical  intricacy  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  that 
natural  science  which  employs  &e  higher  mathematics  most^ 

In  fact,  the  symbols  of  algebra,  when  employed  in  abstruse  and 
oomplex  theoretical  investigations,  constitute  a  sort  of  thought- 
saving  machine,  by  whose  aid  a  person  skilled  in  its  use  can  solve 
problems  respecting  quantities,  and  dispense  with  the  mental  labour 
of  thiTilring  of  the  quantities  denoted  by  the  symbols,  except  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  operation.  In  treating  of  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  principles,  an  algebraical  formula  should 
only  be  employed  when  its  shortness  and  simplicity  are  such  as  to 
render  it  a  clearer  expression  of  a  proposition  or  rule  than  common 
language  would  be,  and  when  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
thing  represented  by  each  symbol  constantly  before  the  mind. 

Ajaother  characteristic  by  which  instruction  in  practical  science 
should  be  distinguished  from  purely  scientific  instruction,  is  one 
which  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  advantage  of  calling  into  opera- 
tion a  mental  faculty  distinct  from  those  which  are  exercised  by 
theoretical  science.     It  is  of  the  following  kind : — 

In  theoretical  science,  the  question  is — What  iwt  toe  to  think  f 
and  when  a  doubtful  point  arises,  for  the  solution  of  which  either 
experimental  data  are  wanting,  or  mathematical  methods  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced,  it  is  the  duty  of  philosophic  minds  not  to  dis- 
pute about  the  probability  of  confiicting  suppositions,  but  to  labour 
for  the  advancement  of  experimental  inquiry  and  of  mathematics, 
and  await  patiently  the  time  when  these  shall  be  adequate  to  solve 
the  question. 

But  in  practical  science  the  question  is — WhcU  <vre  \m  to  dof — 
a  question  which  involves  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  adoption 
of  some  rule  of  working.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  cannot  allow  our 
machines  and  our  works  of  improvement  to  wait  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science ;  and  if  existing  data  are  insufficient  to  give  an  exact 
solution  of  the  question,  that  approximate  solution  must  be  acted 
upon  which  the  best  dalk  attainable  show  to  be  the  most  probable. 
A  prompt  and  sound  judgment  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  practical  man,  in  the  right  sense  of  that  term. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  now  observe,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Harmony  between  Theory  and  Practice  in  Mechanics — of  the 
application  of  Science  to  the  Mechanical  Arts — ^besides  all  the 
benefits  which  it  confers  on  us,  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  individuals,  and  augmenting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  nation— confers  on  us  also  the  more  important  benefit  of  raising 
the  character  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  of  those  who  practise 
them.     A  great  mechanical  philosopher,  the  late  Dr.  Kobison  of 
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Edinburgh,  after  statiiig  that  the  principles  of  Carpentry  depend 
on  two  branches  of  the  science  of  Statics,  remarks — ''It  is  this 
^wlJch  makes  Carpentry  a  liberal  art" 

So  also  is  Masonry  a  liberal  art, — so  is  the  art  of  working  in 
Iron,  90  IB  every  art;  when  guided  by  scientific  principles.  Zeiy 
Structure  or  machine,  whose  design  evinces  the  guidance  of  science, 
IB  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  con- 
venience and  profit,  but  as  a  monument  and  testimony  that  those 
'who  planned  and  made  it  had  studied  the  laws  of  natiu^e;  and  this 
renders  it  an  object  of  interest  and  value,  how  small  soever  its 
bulk,  how  common  soever  its  material. 

For  a  century  there  has  stood,  ia  a  room  in  this  College,  a  small, 
rude,  and  plain  model,  of  appearance  so  uncouth,  that  when  an 
artist  lately  introduced  its  likeness  into  a  historical  painting,  those 
who  saw  the  likeness,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  original,  wondered 
what  the  artist  meant  by  painting;  an  ol^ect  so  unattractiva 

But  the  artist  was  right ;  tor  ninety-one  years  ago  a  man  took  that 
model,  applied  to  it  his  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  and  made  it 
into  the  first  of  those  steam  engines  that  now  cover  the  land  and 
the  sea;  and  ever  since,  in  R^kson's  eye,  that  small  and  uncouth 
mass  of  wood  and  metal  shines  with  imperishable  beauty,  as  the 
earliest  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  James  Watt 

Thus  it  is  that  the  commonest  objects  are  by  science  rendered 
predons;  and  in  like  manner  the  engineer  or  the  mechanic,  who 
plans  and  works  with  understanding  of  the  natural  laws  that  i*egulate 
the  results  of  bis  operations^  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sage. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DEFIKITION  OF  GENERAL  TERMS  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Abt.  1.  Hech«nim  Iei  the  sdenoe  of  rest,  motion,  and  force. 

The  lawSf  or  Jlrst  principles  of  mechanics,  are  the  same  for  aU 
bodies,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  natural  and  artificial 

The  fnethods  of  applying  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  particular 
cases  are  more  or  less  different,  according  to  the  circimistances  of 
the  case.     Hence  arise  branches  in  the  science  of  mechanics. 


2L  JLrHtodi  HecksMics. — The  branch  to  which  the  term  ''  Applied 
Mbchanigb'*  has  been  restricted  by  custom,  consists  of  those 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  which  relate  to  works  of 
human  art 

A  treatise  on  applied  mechanics  must  commence  by  setting  forth 
chose  first  principles  which  are  common  to  all  branches  of  mechanics ; 
but  it  must  contain  only  such  consequences  of  those  principles  as 
are  applicable  to  purposes  of  art 

3.  mmMuat  (considered  mechanically)  is  that  which  fills  space. 

4.  ■<diie«  are  limited  portions  of  matter.  Bodies  exist  in  three 
ccmditions — the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous.  Solid  bodies 
tend  to  prefierve  a  definite  size  and  shapa  Liquid  bodies  tend  to 
ynaerve  a  definite  size  only.  Gaseous  bodies  tend  to  expand  inde- 
finitely. Bodies  also  exist  in  conditions  intermediate  between  the 
solid  and  liquid,  and  possibly  also  between  liquid  and  gaseous. 

5.  A  niucrtei  or  Phjaicai  Foinae  is  the  space  occupied  by  a  body 
«v  by  a  part  of  a  body. 

6.  A  Biaicrtei  or  Phrsicai  Swflice  is  the  boundary  of  a  body,  or 
oenreen  two  parts  of  a  body. 


7.   Use  P«tot,  Phyalcal  Polat,  Memmmn  of  E.eM«th. — In  mechanics, 

•8  in  geometry,  a  Line  is  the  boundary  of  a  surface,  or  between  two 
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parts  of  a  surfisuse ;  and  a  Point  is  the  boundaxy  of  a  line,  or  be- 
tween two  parts  of  a  line ;  but  the  term  "  Physuxd  Pomt*^  is  some- 
times used  by  mechanical  writers  to  denote  an  immveavwrakly  small 
body — a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
"  point  ;*'  but  still  not  leading  to  error,  so  long  as  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood. 

In  meastirmg  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  the  standard  British  unit 
of  length  is  the  yard,  being  the  length  at  the  temperature  of  62° 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  between  the 
two  ends  ofa  certain  bar  which  is  kept  in  the  office  of  tlie  Exchequer, 
at  Westminster. 

In  computations  respecting  motion  and  force,  and  in  expressing 
the  dimensions  of  large  structures,  the  unit  of  length  commonly 
employed  in  Britain  is  ike/ooty  being  one-third  of  the  yard. 

In  expressing  the  dimensions  of  machineiy,  €he  unit  of  length 
commonly  employed  in  Britain  is  the  tncA,  being  one-thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  yard.  Fractions  of  an  inch  are  very  commonly  stated 
by  mechanics  and  other  artificers  in  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  six- 
teenths, and  thirty-second  parts ;  but  according  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  passed  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Manchester  in  June,  1857,  the  practice  has  been  introduced  of 
ex^essing  fractions  of  an  inch  in  decimaLa. 

The  French  unit  of  length  is  the  mStre,  being  about  4oo<ft)OOft  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  measured  round  the  poles.  (See  table 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

8.  Beat  is  the  relation  between  two  points,  when  the  straight 
line  joining  them  does  not  change  in  length  nor  in  direction. 

A  body  is  at  rest  relatively  to  a  point,  when  every  point  in  the 
body  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  first  mentioned  point 

9.  BiwiloM  is  the  relation  between  two  points  when  the  straight 
line  joining  them  changes  in  length,  or  in  direction,  or  in  both. 

A  body  moves  relatively  to  a  point  when  any  point  in  the  body 
moves  relatively  to  the  first  mentioned  point. 

10.  Fizedi  PoiMt. — ^When  a  single  point  is  spoken  of  as  havmg 
motion  or  rest,  some  other  point,  either  actual  or  ideal,  is  always 
either  expressed  or  understood,  relcUivdy  to  which  the  motion  or 
rest  of  the  first  point  takes  place.  Sudi  a  point  is  called  a  Jixed 
point 

So  far  as  the  phenomena  of  motion  alone  indicate,  the  choice  of 
a  fixed  point  with  which  to  compare  the  positions  of  other  points 
appears  to  be  arbitrazy,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  alone ;  but 
when  the  laws  of  force,  as  affecting  motion,  come  to  be  consideredi 
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it  wHI  be  seen  that  there  are  reasons  for  calling  certain  points 
fixed,  in  preference  to  others. 

In  the  mechanics  of  the  solar  qTstem,  the  fixed  point  is  what  is 
called  tiie  common  omUire  of  grtwUy  of  the  bodies  composing  that 
system.  In  applied  mechanics,  ti^e  fixed  point  is  either  a  point 
which  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth,  or  (if  the  structure  or 
machiiie  under  consideration  be  moveable  from  place  to  place  on 
the  earth),  a  point  which  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  structure,  or  to 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  as  the  case  may  ba 

Points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  volxmies,  which  are  at  rest  relatively 
to  a  fixed  point,  are  fixed. 


11.  CTteMMUica — The  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other, 
without  reference  to  their  causes,  is  the  subject  of  a  branch  of 
geometry  called  ''  Cinemaiica,^ 


12.  Wmm^m  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  either  causing  or 
tending  to  cause  change  in  their  relative  rest  or  motion. 

The  notion  of  force  is  first  obtained  directly  by  sensation ;  for 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  voluntary  muscles  can  be  felt.  The  ex- 
istence of  forces  other  than  muscular  tension  is  inferred  from  their 
effects. 


ISc  E^HiUkfltoM  or  Bmtaace  IS  the  condition  of  two  or  more 
f<«eeB  which  are  so  opposed  that  their  combined  action  on  a  body 
produces  no  change  in  its  rest  or  motion. 

The  notion  of  balance  is  first  obtained  by  sensation;  for  the 
ibrces  exerted  by  voluntary  muscles  can  be  felt  to  balance  some- 
times  each  other,  and  sometimes  external  pressures. 


14.  mtmOxm  wmA  DtmumIc^ — ^Forces  may  take  effect,  either  by 
l)a]ancing  other  forces,  or  by  producing  change  of  motion.  The 
former  of  those  effects  is  the  subject  of  Statica;  the  latter  that  of 
Dynamica;  these,  together  with  CifnematicSy  already  defined,  form 
the  three  great  divisions  of  pure,  abstract^  or  general  mechanics. 


15.  gtewcfi—  AMd  ihacIiIms. — The  works  of  human  art  to  which 
the  science  of  applied  mechanics  relates,  are  divided  into  two 
cIhhbct,  according  as  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  intended  to 
rest  or  to  move  relatively  to  each  other.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  called  Structwrea;  in  the  latter,  Machinea.  Structures  are  sub- 
jects of  Statics  alone;  Machines,  when  the  motions  of  their  parts 
are  considered  alone,  are  subjects  of  Cinematics;  when  the  forces 
acting  on  and  between  their  parts  are  also  considered,  machines  are 
■objects  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
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16.  Ooicnd  AnuvoMMit  «f  tke  Sa^cet. — ^Thfi  subject  of  thu  pro- 
sent  treatise  will  be  arranged  as  follows  :^ 

I.  FiBffT  Fbincipub  of  Statig& 

II.  Theobt  of  Stbuctuses. 
IIL  First  Fbincipub  of  Cinis]ca.tic8. 
IV.  Theobt  of  MECHAVisif. 

y.  FntsT  Fbinciples  of  Dynakiob. 
YT.  Thboby  of  Machuobi. 


PART  I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  STATICS. 


CHAPTER  L 

BALAKCB  AKD  HEASUBEMENT  OF  FORCES  ACTIKO  IK  ONE 

STRAIGHT  LINE. 


17.  F«MM  how  DdcnainedL — Although  every  force  (as  has  been 
stated  in  Art  12)  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  still  it  is  con- 
duciye  to  simplicity  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  condition  of 
one  of  those  two  bodies  alone. 

The  nature  of  a  force,  as  respects  one  of  the  two  bodies  between 
which  it  acts,  is  determined,  or  made  known,  when  the  following 
three  things  are  known  respecting  it : — ^first,  the  plaice,  or  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied;  secondly,  the  direction  of  its 
action;  thirdly,  its  magnitude, 

1 8.  Place  of  AppllcaUoa— Point  of  Application.  — ^The  place  of  the 

Application  of  a  foi*ce  to  a  body  may  be  the  whole  or  part  of  its  in- 
ternal mass;  in  which  case  the  force  is  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion, 
according  as  it  tends  to  move  the  bodies  between  which  it  acts 
towards  or  from  each  other;  or  the  place  of  application  may  be  the 
surface  at  which  two  bodies  touch  each  other,  or  the  bounding 
sur&ce  between  two  parts  of  the  same  body,  in  which  case  the  force 
is  a  tension  or  pull,  a  thrust  or  push,  or  a  lateral  stress,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Thus  every  force  has  its  action  distributed  over  a  certain  space, 
lather  a  volume  or  a  surface ;  and  a  force  concentrated  at  a  single 
point  has  no  real  existence.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary,  in  treating 
of  the  principles  of  statics,  to  begin  by  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  such  ideal  forces,  conceived  to  be  concentrated  at  single  points. 
It  will  afterwards  be  shown  how  the  conclusions  so  arrived  at  re- 
specting single  forces  (as  they  may  be  called),  are  made  applicable  to 
the  distributed  forces  which  really  act  in  nature. 

In  illustrating  the  principles  of  statics  experimentally,  a  force 
concentrated  at  a  single  point  may  be  represented  with  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy  hy  a  £)rce  distributed  over  a  very  small  space,  if 
that  space  be  made  small  enougL 

o 
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19.  9Hpp«sitioM  of  Perfect  Bistditr. — ^In  reasoning  respecting 
forces  concentrated  at  single  points,  they  are  assumed  to  be  applied 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  perfectly  rigidf  or  incapable  of  alteration, 
of  figure  under  any  forces  which  can  be  applied  to  them.  This 
also  is  a  supposition  not  realized  in  nature.  It  will  afterwards  be 
shown  how  its  consequences  are  applied  to  actual  bodies. 

20.  Directioii—iiiae  of  AccIom. — ^The  DIRECTION  of  a  force  is  that 
of  the  motion  which  it  tends  to  produce.  A  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  application  of  a  single  force,  and  along  its 
direction,  is  the  line  of  action  of  that  force. 

21  niagaiuide— Halt  of  Perce. — The  magnitudes  of  two  forces 
are  equal,  when  being  applied  to  the  same  body  in  opposite  direc- 
tions along  the  same  line  of  action,  they  balance  each  other. 

The  magnitude  of  a  force  is  expressed  arithmetically  by  stating 
in  numbers  its  ratio  to  a  certain  tmU  or  stoTidard  of  force,  which  is 
usually  the  weight  (or  attraction  towards  the  earth),  at  a  certain 
latitude,  and  at  a  certain  level,  of  a  known  mass  of  a  certain 
material  Thus  the  British  unit  of  force  is  the  stcmda/rd  pound 
c^voirdttpoia ;  which  is  the  weight  in  the  latitude  of  London  of  a 
certain  piece  of  platinum  kept  in  the  Exchequer  office  (See  the  Act 
18  and  19  Vict,  cap.  72;  also  a  paper  by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller, 
in  the  Philosophical  TrcmmctioTis  for  1856). 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  or  of  compliance  with  custom,  other 
units  of  force  are  occasionally  employed  in  Britain,  bearing  certain 
ratios  to  the  standard  pound ;  such  as — 

The  grain  =  rhv  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  troy  pound  =  5,760  grains  =  0*82285714  poxmd  avoirdupois. 

The  hundredweight  =  112  poimds  avoirdupois. 

The  ton  =  2,240  poxmds  avoirdupois. 

The  French  standard  unit  of  force  is  the  grcmvme,  which  is  the 
weight,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris^  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  water, 
measured  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  density  of  water  is 
greatest,  viz.,  4^*1  centigrade,  or  39^*4  Fahrenheit,  and  under  the 
pressure  which  supports  a  barometric  column  of  760  millimetres  of 
mercury. 

A  comparison  of  French  and  British  measures  of  force  and  of 
size  is  given  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

22.    Bemltaat  ef  Perree  Acilni;  in  Oae  Straight  I«tee. — The    Re- 

stTLTANT  of  any  number  of  given  forces  applied  to  one  body,  is  a 
single  force  capable  of  balancing  that  single  force  which  bsdances 
the  given  forces ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resultant  of  the  given  forces  is 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  force  which  balances  the  given 
forces ;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  so  far  as  the  balance  of 
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the  body  is  oonoeniecL     The  given  foroes  are  called  co7n^!>onent8  of 
their  r^nltantb 

The  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  one  body  in  the 
same  straight  line  of  action,  acts  along  that  line,  and  is  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  sum  of  the  component  forces ;  it  being  under- 
stood, that  when  some  of  the  component  forces  are  opposed  to  the 
others,  the  word  ^'  gum  '*  is  to  be  taken  in  the  algebraic^  sense ;  that 
18  to  say,  that  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction  are  to  be  added  to, 
and  foroes  acting  in  opposite  directions  subtracted  firom  each  other. 

23.   Wirpw^tmrmtmtimm  of  Forces  hj  lilaes. — ^A  single  force  may  be 

Teixesented  in  a  drawing  by  a  straight  line;  an  extremity  of  the 

line    indicating    the    point    of 

application   of  the  force, — ^the     '^''-^ 

diiection  of  the  line,  the  direo- 

tion  of  the  force, — and  the  length 

of  the  line,  the  magnitude  of  the 

foee,  aooording  to  an  arbitraiy 

•ale.  5jg^  1. 

For  example,  in  fig.  1,  the 
&ct  that  the  body  BBBB  is  acted  upon  at  the  point  O]  by  a 
given  force,  may  be  expressed  by  drawing  from  Oi  a  straight  line 
Oi  F|  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  of  a  length  representing  the 
magnitude  of  the  force. 

If  the  force  represented  by  O^Fi  is  balanced  by  a  force  applied 
either  at  the  same  point,  or  at  another  point  Oj  (which  must  be  in 
the  line  of  action  L  L  of  the  force  to  be  balanced),  then  the  second 
force  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  Og  Fj,  opposite  in  direo- 
tion,  and  equal  in  length  to  OjlPJ,  and  lying  in  the  same  line  of 
action  LL. 

If  the  body  BBBB  (fig.  2),  be  balanced  by  several  forces  acting 
in  the  same  straight  line  L  L,  applied  at  points  Oi  O,.,  &c.,  and  re- 
presented by  lines  OjF,,  0,F|,  &c. ;  then  either  direction  in  the 
line  L  L  (such  as  the  direo- 
tion  towards  +  L)  is  to  be 
considered  as  positive,  and 
the  opposite  direction  (such 
as  the  direction  towards 
—  L)  as  negative;  and  if  the 
som  of  all  the  lines  repre-  ^r.  ,^ 
senting  foroes  which  point  "'"' 
positively  be  equal  to  the  Fl&t. 

som  of  all  those  which  point 

negatively,  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  forces  is  nothing,  and  the 
body  is  balanced. 


»t 
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24.  Prt— ■»). — ^Most  writers  on  mecbanicSy  in  treating  of  tlie 
first  principles  of  statics,  use  the  word  '* pressure*'  to  denote  any 
balcmoedforee. 

In  the  popular  sense,  which  is  also  the  sense  geDerallj  employed 
in  applied  mechanics,  the  word  pressure  is  used  to  denote  a  force, 
of  the  nature  of  a  thrust,  distributed  over  a  surfeuse;  in  other  words, 
the  kind  of  forojd  with  which  a  body  tends  to  expand,  or  resists  an 
effort  to  compress  it. 

In  this  treatise  care  will  be  taken  so  to  employ  the  word  "  prea- 
mre"  that  the  context  shall  show  in  what  sense  it  is  used. 
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CaiAPTER  IL 


THEORY  OF  00UFLE8  AND  OF  THB  BALANCE  OF  PARALLEL  FORCES. 


Section  1. — On  Cauplea  tmth  the  Same  Axis, 

25,^  €3Mqpi«L — ^Two  foroes  of  equal  ina^(iiitude  applied  to  the  same 
body  in  parallel  and  opposite  directions^  but  not  in  the  same  line  of 
action,  oonstitate  what  is  called  a  "  couple.^* 

26.  F«fl«c«r«  c««pie— Am^rJLerenge. — The /oTce  of  a  couple  is 
the  common  magnitude  of  the  two  equal  forces;  the  arm  or  leverage 
of  a  couple  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  two  equal  forces. 

27.  Twi*wicy  •£«  Cavpto — Pbun  of  m  €««ple — Bigkt-lianded  wmd 

irti  hMM^gj  Cmmpiitm. — ^The  tendency  of  a  couple  is  to  turn  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  couple — that  is,  the  plane 
which  contains  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  forces.     (The  plane  m 
iHiich  a  body  turns,  is  any  plane  parallel  to  those  planes  in  the 
body  whose  position  is  not  altered  by  the  turning).     The  axis  of  a 
couple  is  any  line  peipendicular  to  its  plana     Tbe  turning  of  a 
body  is  said  to  be  rigfu-handed  when  it  appears  to  a  spectator  to 
take  place  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
and  lefi-handed  when  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  couples  are  desig- 
nated asright-handed  or  left-handed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
turning  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce: 

Thus  in  fig.  3,  the  equal  and 


opposite  forces  Oi  F„  0,P^  whose 

leyerage  is  L,  L^  form  a  right-  F^  Z, 

handed  couple ;  and  the  equal  and 

(Opposite  forces  Os  F,,  O4  F4,  form  a  left-handed  coupla 

28.  K^alraleMt  Conple*  of  Bqaal  Force  mmd.  fjerenise. — ^In  Order 
that  two  couples  similar  in  direction,  and  of  equal  force  and  lever- 
age, may  be  exactly  alike  or  equivalent  in  their  tendency  to  turn  the 
boffy,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  their  planes  should  be  either 
identical  or  parallel 
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Two  couples  applied  to  the  same  body  in  the  same  plane,  or  in 
parallel  planes,  of  equal  force  and  leverage,  but  opposite  in  direction, 
balance  each  other;  and  if  for  either  of  the  two  an  equivalent 
couple  be  substituted,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed. 

29.  9iomeiit  of  a  €oapi«. — The  mometU  of  a  couple  means  the 
product  of  the  magnitude  of  its  force  by  the  length  of  its  aruL  If 
the  force  be  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  and  the  arm  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  the  product  of  those  two  numbers  is  called  the 
moment  in  foot-pounds,  and  similarly  for  other  measures. 

30.    Addition  of  Couples  of  £qual  Force. — TjFWMA,       TwO  COUples  of 

egTial  force  acting  in  the  same,  directiouy  loith  the  same  axiSy  are  equioa- 
lent  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  the  sum  of  their  moments.  Let  the 
two  couples  be  denoted  by  A  and  B;  let  Fa  =  Fb  be  their  equal 

forces;  let  Lj^  and  Lb  be  their 
res j>ective arms;  then  F^  Lj^  and 
Fb  Lb  are  their  moments,  which, 
as  their  forces  are  equal,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  arms.  In  fig.  4, 
let  the  forces  F^  constituting  A 
be  applied  in  Unespassingthrough 
a  and  c,  ac  or  L^  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  forcp-s;  and  if  the  forces  con- 
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Fig.  4. 


stituting  B  be  not  already  applied  as  shown  in  the  figure,  sub- 
stitute for  B  an  equivalent  couple  of  equal  force  and  arm,  having 
its  forces  Fb  applied  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  F^  and  passing  one  through  the  point  c  and  the  other  through 
by  so  that  the  arm  c  6  or  Lr  shall  be  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
a  c  or  La-  Then  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  F^,  Fb,  applied  at  c, 
balance  each  other,  and  there  remain  only  the  equal  and  opposite 
forces  Fa,  Fb,  applied  at  a  and  6,  which  form  a  couple  whose  forco 
is  Fa  =  Fb,  and  its  arm  a  6  =  L^  +  Lb,  being  the  sum  of  the  arms  of 
the  couples  A  and  B ;  so  that  its  moment  is  the  sum  of  their 
moments;  and  this  couple  is  equivalent  to  the  two  couples  A  and  B. 

31.  Equhralent  Coaple*  of  Bqnal  fflomeat. — THEOREM.  If  the  mo- 
ments of  two  couples  acting  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  axis 
are  equal,  those  couples  are  equivalent  Let  one  of  the  couples  be  called 
A,  and  let  its  force,  arm,  and  moment  be  respectively  F^,  L^^,  and 
Fa  La  ;  let  the  other  couple  be  called  B,  and  let  its  force,  arm,  and 
moment  be  respectively  Fr,  Lb,  and  Fb  Lb-  The  equality  of  the 
moments  of  those  couples  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


Fa  La  =  FbL 


»• 


If  the  forces  and  arms  of  the  two  couples  be  commensurable,  so 
that 
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Fa  :  Fb  :  :  Lb  :  La  :  :  m  :  n 
(m  and  n  being  two  whole  numbers), 

lei  /=  Il^^ZlL 

and  /  =  il»  _  I^. 

m  n 

Then  the  conple  A  is  equivalent  to  mn  couples  of  the  moment/  / ; 
and  so  also  is  the  couple  B ;  therefore  the  couples  A  and  B  are 
eqiuTalent  to  each  other. 

If  the  forces  and  arms  are  incommensurable,  it  is  always  possible 
to  find  forces  and  arms  which  shall  be  commensurable,  and  shall 
differ  from  the  given  forces  and  arms  by  differences  less  than  any 
given  quantity;  so  that  if  the  theorem  were  in  error  for  incommen- 
surable forces  and  arms,  it  would  also  be  in  error  for  certain  com- 
mensurable forces  and  arms ;  but  this  is  impossible ;  therefore  the 
theorem  is  true  for  incommensurable  as  well  as  for  commensurable 
foiees  and  arms. 

32.  »Mlf»  •€  €«aplcs  with  tli«  Bmmte  Axis. — CoROLLARY.      A 

tombinaUon  of  any  number  of  couples  havmg  the  same  aods  is  equiva- 
lent  to  a  couple  tchoee  mommJt  is  the  cUgebraioal  sum  of  the  momerUs 
i^  the  combined  covples. 

33.  B^fUUkriaBi  mt  CMiplcs  Umwim^  the  Smms  Axis. — ^Two  opposite 

couples  of  equal  moment,  having  the  same  axis,  balance  each  other. 
Any  number  of  couples,  having  the  same  axis,  balance  each  other 
when  the  moments  of  the  right-handed  couples  are  together  equal 
to  the  moments  of  the  left-handed  couples ;  in  other  words,  when 
the  resultant  moment  is  nothing. 

34.  ■tipnOTfti««  mi  Couples  kj  lilacs. — The  nature  and  amount 
of  the  tendency  of  a  couple  to  turn  a  body  are  completely  known 
when  the  moment  and  direction  of  the  couple,  and  the  position  of 
its  axis,  are  known.  These  drcum- 
stuices  are  expressed  by  means  of  a 
line  in  the  following  manner. 

In  fig.  5,  fix>m  any  point  O  draw  a    ^ 
straight  line  OM,  parallel  to  the  axis 
(that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  plane)  of 
the  couple  to  be  represented,  and  in  such  "^         v\tr  h 

a  direction,  that  to  an  observer  looking  ^^' 

from  O  towards  M  the  couple  shall  seem  right-handed ;  and  make 

the  length  of  the  line  O  M  represent  the  moment  of  the  couple^ 
•ooording  to  any  assigned  scale. 
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Section  2. — On  Cov^plea  with  Differeni  Axes, 

35.   BMBltant  of  Two  Co«ple«   with   Ditferent  Axes. — ThEOREIL 

If  the  txoo  sides  of  a  pa/raUdogra/m,  represent  the  positions  of  the  aases^ 
and  tite  directions  cmd  moments,  of  two  ooiiples  OLcting  on  the  soma 
body,  the  diagonal  of  the  pa/raUelogrcmt  wiU  in  Wee  ma/nmer  represent 
the  position  of  the  aons,  the  direction  and  the  moment  of  the  resuUani 
couple,  which  is  equivalent  to  those  two. 

In  fig.  6,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  a  plane  which  con- 
tains the  axes  of  the  two  couples,  and  is  therefore  perpendicular  to 
both  their  planes.     Let  a  c,  c  &  be  parts  of  the  lines  in  which  the 

planes  of  the  couples  A,  B,  respectively  intersect 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  If  the  couples  are  not 
already  of  equal  force,  reduce  them  to  equiva- 
lent couples  of  equal  force ;  let  F  denote  the 
common  magnitude  of  their  forces,  and  let  "L^ 
Ii3  denote  the  respective  arms  of  the  couples. 
From  c,  the  intersection  of  the  three  planes 
already  mentioned,  take  ca  =  L^,  c6  =  Lb, 
and  join  ah.  Conceive  the  couple  A  (or  an 
equivalent  couple)  to  consist  of  lie  force  +  F 
acting  forwards  at  a,  and  the  equal  and  opposite 
force  —  F  acting  backwards  at  c ;  also  conceive 
the  couple  B  (or  an  equivalent  couple)  to  con- 
sist of  the  force  +  F  acting  forwards  at  e,  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  force  —  F  acting  back- 
wards at  h.  The  forces  +  F,  -  F,  at  c  balance  each  other ;  and 
there  are  left  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  +  F  at  a,  and  —  F  at  &, 
forming  the  resiilta/nt  cov/ple,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  couples 

A  and  B,  and  has  for  its  arm  the  third  side  ah  =  Lo  of  the  triangle 
a  he, 

Now  from  any  point  O  draw  OM^  perpendicular  to  ac,  and 
O  Mb  perpendicular  to  6  c,  and  representing  the  axes,  directions, 
and  moments  of  the  couples  A  and  B  :  complete  the  parallelogram 
of  which  those  lines  are  the  sides,  and  draw  its  diagonal  CTMo. 
This  diagonal  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  6,  and  will  therefore  re- 
present the  axis  and  direction  of  the  resultant  couple ;  and  because 
of  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  a  6  c,  O  M^  Mb,  the  following  pro- 
portions will  exist : — 

OUa  :OMb  :OMo, 

::  La  :  Lb  :  Lc ; 

and  consequently  O  Mq  will  also  represent  the  moment  of  the 
•ultant  couples. — Q.  K  D. 
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S6.  MqmOtb'imam  mf  Three  Ceaples  with  mffereat  Asm  te  tlie 
PImbc. — Ck>BOiiLABY.  A  c&wpU  eqwd  omd  opposite  to  thai  represented 
hy  the  Hoffonal  O  Mo  baiamcea  the  wuples  represented  by  the  sides. 
OJUgj  OMb.  In  other  words,  Ih/ree  couples  represented  by  the  three 
mdes  of  a  triangle  balance  each  other. 

37.    K^pflOvfam  er  aay  Number  •fCoaples. — CoROLLABY.       If  O 

mmber  of  couples  acting  on  the  same  body  be  represented  by  a  server 

of  Unes  joined  end  to  end,  so  as 

to  form  sides  of  a  polygon,  cmd  if 

the  polygon  is  dosed,  these  couples 

halanee  each  other.     To  fix  the 

ideas  let  there  be  five  couples, 

whose  moments  are  respectively 

M„  M^  M„  M4,  M«;    and  let 

them  be  represented  by  the  sides 

of  the  polygon  in  fiig.  7  in  sach  a 

manner  that 

Hi  is  rapreeented  bj  OA,  and  seems  right-handed  looking  from  A  towards  O. 
Xj  —  AB,  —  —  from  B  towards  A. 

Ms  —  BC,  —  —  from  C  towards  B. 

M4  —  CD,  —  —  from  D  towards  C. 

Hj  —  DO,  —  —  from  O  towards  D. 

Then  by  the  theorem  of  Article  35,  the  resultant  of  Mj  and  M,  is 
OB;  the  resultant  of  this  and  M,  is  OC ;  the  resultant  of  this  and 
II4  is  O  D,  light-handed  in  looking  from  D  towards  O,  and  con- 
sequently equal  and  opposite  to  M^,  which  last  couple  balances  it, 
and  reduces  the  final  resultant  to  nothing. — Q.  E.  D. 

This  proposition  evidently  holds  for  any  number  of  couples,  and 
whether  the  closed  polygon  be  plane  or  gcmche  (that  is  to  say,  not 
plane)^ 

The  resultant  of  the  couples  represented  by  all  the  sides  of  the 
polygon,  except  one,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  couple  represented 
by  the  excepted  sida 

Section  3. — On  Pa/raUd  Fwces. 


38.    Bafawced  Parallel  Forces  !■  Oeaeral. — A  balanced  system  of 

paraUel  forces  consists  either  of  pairs  of  directly  opposed  equal 
fioTces,  or  of  couples  of  equal  forces,  or  of  combinations  of  such 
pairs  and  couples. 

Hence  the  following  propositions  as  to  the  relations  amongst  the 
wuignitudes  of  systems  of  parallel  forces  are  obvious  : — 

I.  In  a  balanced  system  of  parallel  forces,  the  sums  of  the  forces 
acting  in  opposite  directions  are  equal ;  in  other  words,  the  alge- 
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braical  sam  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  the  forces  taken  with  their 
proper  signs  is  nothing. 

11.  The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  any  combination  of  par- 
allel forces  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces. 

The  relations  amongst  the  podtiana  of  the  lines  of  action  o£ 
balanced  parallel  forces  remain  to  be  investigated;  and  in  this 
inqiiiry,  all  pairs  of  directly  opposed  equal  forces  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration ;  for  each  such  pair  is  independently  balanced  what- 
soever its  position  may  be ;  so  that  the  question  in  each  case  is  to 
be  solved  by  means  of  the  theoiy  of  couples. 

39.  Eqailibriani  •£  Three  Parallel  Forces  la  Oae  Plaae.      Prla- 

dple  of  the  liOTcr. — Theoreil     1/ three  pa/raUel  forces  a^ied  to  one 

body  balance  each  other,  they 
must  be  in  one  plame;  the  ttco 
extreme  forces  must  act  in  the 
sa/me  direction;  the  middle  foroe 
must  a^st  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; a/ndihemagnitvdeofeach 
force  must  be  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  lines  oj 
action  of  the  other  two.  Let 
a  body  (fig.  8)  be  maintained 
F*fr  ^*  in  equilibrio  by  two  opposite 

couples  having  the  same  axis,  and  of  equal  moments, 

Fa  ^l  =  Fb  Lb, 
according  to  the  notation  already  used ;  and  let  those  couples  be  so 
applied  to  the  body  that  the  lines  of  action  of  two  of  these  forces, 
_  F^^  -  Fb,  which  act  in  the  same  direction,  shall  coincide 
Then  those  two  forces  are  equivalent  to  the  single  middle  force 
Fo  =  -  (Fa  +  Fb),  equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
forces  +  Fa,  +  Fb,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  them ;  and  if  the 
straight  line  A  C  B  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  forces,  then 

AC=La;  CB  =  Lb;  AB  =  La  +  Lb; 

and  consequently  

Fa  :  Fb  :  Fo  :  :CB  :  A~C  :  AB ; 

80  that  each  of  the  three  forces  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  other  two ;  and  if  any  three 
parallel  forces  balance  each  other,  they  must  be  equivalent  to  two 
couples,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

40.   Resaltaat  of  Two  ParaUel  Forcei^— The  resultant  of  any  two 

of  the  three  forces  F^,  F,,  Fo,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  third. 
Hence  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  parallel  to  them. 
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and  in  the  same  plane ;  if  they  act  in  the  some  direction,  then  their 
mmltant  is  their  sum,  acts  in  the  same  direction,  and  lies  between 
them ;  if  they  act  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  is  their 
difference,  acts  in  the  direction  of,  and  lies  beyond,  the  prepon- 
derating force  ;  and  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  any 
two  of  those  three  forces — ^the  resultant  and  its  two  components 
— is  proportional  to  the  third  foixse. 

In  order  that  two  opposite  parallel  forces  may  have  a  single 
resultant,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  unequal,  the  resultant 
being  their  dififerenoa  Should  they  be  equal,  they  constitute  » 
couple,  which  has  no  single  resultant 

41.    Beniliaat  •£»  CMiple  and  a  Single  Force  In  Pwmllel  Plnncs.— 

Let  M  denote  the  moment  of  a  couple  applied  to  a  body  (fig.  9) ; 

and  at  a  point  O  let  a  single 

force  F  be  applied,  in  a  plane 

parallel  to  that  of  the  couple. 

For  the  given  couple  substitute 

an  equivalent  couple,  consifddng 

of  a  force  —  F  equal  and  directly 

opposed  to  F  at  O,  and  a  force 

F  applied  at  A,  the  arm  AO 
M 


being  =  —=,  and  of  course  par- 
F 


^a 


•Del  to  the  plane  of  the  couple 

H  Then  the  forces  at  O  balance  each  other,  and  F  applied  at 
A  is  the  resultant  of  the  single  force  F  applied  at  O,  and  the  couple 
U ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  to  a  single  force  F  there  be  added  a  couple 
U  whoee  plane  is  parallel  to  the  force,  the  effect  of  that  addition  is 
to  shift  the  Une  of  action  of  the  force  parallel  to  itself  through  a 

distance  O  A  ^  -=-; — ^to  the  left  if  M  is  right- 
handed — ^to  the  right  if  M  is  left-handed. 

42.    MMnem  of  n  Ferce  wllli  geepect  te  an  Axim. 

— ^Let  the  straight  line  F  represent  a  force  ap- 
plied to  a  body.  Let  O  X  be  any  straight  line 
perpendicular  in  direction  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force,  and  not  intersecting  it,  and  let  A  B 
be  the  common  perpendicular  of  those  two  lines. 
At  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  directly  op- 
posed forces  to  be  applied  in  a  line  of  action 
parallel  to  F,  viz.:  F=F,  and- F=-F.  The 
supposed  application  of  such  a  pair  of  balanced 
foroes  does  not  alter  the  statical  condition  of  the 
body.    Then  the  original  single  force  F,  applied  in  a  line  tra^ 
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versiiig  A,  is  equivalent  to  the  force  W  applied  in  a  line  traversing  B^ 
the  point  in  O  X  which  is  nearest  to  A,  combined  with  the  couple 
composed  of  F  and  —  F',  whose  moment  is  F  •  AB.  This  is 
called  the  momerU  of  the  force  F  reUUivdy  to  the  axis  O  X,  and 
sometimes  also,  the  moment  of  the  force  F  relativdy  to  the  pkms 
which  contains  0  X,  and  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force. 

If  from  the  point  B  there  be  drawn  two  straight  lines  B  D  and 
B  £,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line  F  representing  the  force,  the 
area  of  the  triangle  BDE  being  =  J  F  -AB,  represents  one-half  of 
ftie  moment  of  F  relatively  to  O  X. 

43.  EqalUbriuni  of  any  Sraten  of  Parallel  Fiirccs  la  One  Piaae. 

— ^In  order  that  any  efystem  of  parallel  forces  whose  lines  of  action 
are  in  one  plane  may  balance  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient that  the  following  conditions  should  be  ftdfilled  : — 

I.  (As  already  stated  in  Art  88)  that  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  forces  shall  be  nothing : — 

II.  That  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  rela- 
tively to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  they  act 
shall  be  nothing : — 

two  conditions  which  are  expressed  symbolically  as  follows : — 
let  F  denote  any  one  of  the  forces,  considered  as  positive  or  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  acts ;  let  y  be  the  per* 
pendicular  distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  this  force  from  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  axis  O  X,  ^  also  being  considered  as  positive  of 
negative,  according  to  its  direction ;  then, 

Sum  of  forces,         S  •   F  =  0  ; 
Sum  of  moments,   2  •  y  F  =  0. 

For,  by  the  last  Article,  each  force  F  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and 
parallel  force  Y  applied  directly  to  O  X,  combined  with  a  couple 
y  F  j  and  the  system  of  forces  F,  and  the  system  of  couples  y  F, 
must  each  be  in  equilibrio,  because  when  combined  they  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  balanced  system  of  forces  F. 

In  summing  moments,  right-handed  couples  are  usually  considered 
as  positive,  and  left-handed  couples  as  negative. 

44.  Rf^saltaat  of  aay  Namber  of  Parallel  Forces  ia  Oae  Plaae. — ^The 

resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane  is  a  force  in 
the  same  plane,  whose  magnitude  is  the  algebraical  simi  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  component  forces,  and  whose  position  is  such, 
that  its  moment  relatively  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  it  acts  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  com- 
ponent forces.  Hence  let  F,  denote  the  resultant  of  any  number 
of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane,  and  y^  the  distance  of  the  line  of 
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actaon  of  that  resultant  from  the  assumed  axis  0  X  to  which  the 
poaitioiis  of  forces  are  referred  :  then 

F,  =  2  •     F ; 

y-  -  2  •  F* 

In  some  cases,  the  forces  may  have  no  single  resultant,  2  *  F 
being  =0;  and  then,  unless  the  forces  balance  each  other  com- 
pletel jy  their  resultant  is  a  couple  of  the  moment  ^  .  yV. 

45.  BlMHCKto«r  a  V«rce  with  respect  to  a  Pair  of  BociaagBlar  Azoo 

— In  fig.  11,  let  F  be  any  single 
force;  O  an  arbitrarily-assumed 
potntycalled  the  ''originof  co-ordin- 
ates;" -X  O  +  X,  -  Y  O  +  Y, 
a  pair  of  axes  traversing  O,  at 
xi^t  angles  to  each  other  and  to 
the  line  of  action  of  F.  Let 
A  fi  =  y,  be  the  common  perpen- 
dicular of  F  and  OX ;  let  AC  =  o^ 
be  the  common  perpendicular  of  F 
and  OY.  x  and  y  are  the  ''rectan- 
gular co-ordinates"  of  the  line  of 
actaon  of  F  relatively  to  the  axes 
-XO  +  X,-YO  +  Y,  re- 
ipectively.  According  to  the  ar- 
xangement  of  the  axes  in  the 
figure,  2B  18  to  be  considered  as 
positive  to  the  right,  and  nega- 
tiTe  to  the  left,  of  —  YO  +  Y;  and  y  is  to  be  considered  aa 
positive  to  the  left,  and  negative  to  the  right,  of  —  XO  +  X ;  right 
and  left  referring  to  the  spectator's  right  and  left  hand.  In  the 
paaiicular  case  represented,  x  and  y  are  both  positive.  Forces,  in  the 
figure,  are  considered  as  positive  upwards,  and  negative  downwards  ; 
and  in  the  particular  case  represented,  F  is  positive. 

At  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  P  and  —  F, 
to  be  applied ;  P  being  equal  and  parallel  to  F,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  Then,  as  in  Article  42,  F  is  equivalent  to  the  single  force 
P  =  F  applied  at  B,  combined  with  the  couple  constituted  by  F  and 
—  P  wil^  the  aim  y,  whose  moment  is  y  F ;  being  positive  in  the 
case  represented,  because  the  couple  is  right-handed.  Next,  at  the 
origin  (>,  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  F"  and  —  F*, 
to  be  applied,  F"  being  equal  and  parallel  to  F  and  F,  and  in  the 
same  direction.  Then  iiie  single  force  F  is  equivalent  to  tbe 
single  force  F*  »  P  =  F  applied  at  O,  combined  with  the  couple 
eoostitttted  by  F'  and  —  F"  with  the  arm  OB  =  o:^  whose  moment  is 
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—  ;b  F ;  being  negative  in  the  case  represented,  because  the  couple 
is  leffc-handed 

Hence  it  appears  finally,  that  a  force  F  acting  in  a  line  'whose 
oo-ordinates  with  respect  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  perpendicular 
to  that  line  are  x  and  y,  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and  parallel 
force  acting  through  the  origin,  combined  with  two  couples  wlioae 
moments  are, 

y  F  relatively  to  the  axis  O  X,  and  —  x¥  relatively  to  the  axis 
O  Y ;  right-handed  couples  being  considered  positive  ;  and  +  Y 
lying  to  the  left  of  +  X,  as  viewed  by  a  spectator  looking  fi:t>in 
+  X  towards  O,  with  his  head  in  the  direction  of  positive  forces. 

46.  EqulUbriHin  of  auy    S7*<^"i    •f  Parallel    Forces. — In   order 

that  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  may 
balance  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  three 
following  conditions  should  be  fulfilled : — 

I.  (As  already  stated  in  Art  38),  that  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
forces  shall  be  nothing : — 

IL  and  IIL  That  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces,  relatively  to  a  pair  of  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  shall  each  be  nothing  : — 

conditions  which  are  expressed  symbolically  as  foUows : — 

2-F  =  0;  2-yF=:0j  2a;F  =  0; 

for  by  the  last  Article,  each  force  F  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and 
parallel  foitse  F"  applied  directly  to  O,  combined  with  two  couples, 
y  F  with  the  axis  O  X,  and  -  aj  F  with  the  axis  O  Y ;  and  the 
system  of  forces  F",  and  the  two  systems  of  couples  y  F  and  —  aj  P, 
must  each  be  in  equilibrio,  because  when  combined  they  are  equi- 
valent to  the  balanced  system  of  forces  F. 

47.  RcMltaat  afaay  Naaiber  af  Parallel  Farce*. — ^The  resultant  of 

any  number  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  is  a 
force  whose  magnitude  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of 
the  component  forces,  and  whose  moments  relatively  to  a  pair  of 
axes  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces,  are  respectively  equal  to  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  moments 
of  the  component  forces  relatively  to  the  same  axes.  Hence  let 
Fe  denote  the  resultant,  and  x^  and  y,.  the  co-ordinates  of  its  line 
of  action,  then 

Fr  =  2  •     F, 
2  -ficF 


«V  = 


2-      F' 
2  -yF 


.     F 
Tn  some  cases,  the  forces  ma^^  have  no  single  resultant,  »  •  F 
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=:  0 ;  and  then,  unless  tlie  forces  balance  each  other  oom- 
pletelj,  their  resultant  is  a  couple,  whose  axis,  direction,  and 
EDoment  are  found  as  follows  : — 

Let  M.=  2.yF;  My=  -  s.  a;F; 

be  the  moments  of  the  pair  of  partial  resultant  couples  relatiTelj  to 
the  axes  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively.  From  O,  along  those  axes, 
set  off  two  lines  representing  respectively  M,  and  M,  according  to 
the  mle  of  Art  34 ;  that  is  to  say,  proportional  to  those  moments 
in  length,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  from  which  those  couples 
must  respectively  be  viewed  in  order  that  they  may  appear  right- 
handed.  Complete  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are  tiiose  lines ;  its 
diagonal  (as  shown  in  Art  35)  will  represent  the  axis,  direction, 
and  moment  of  the  final  resultant  couple.  Let  M^  be  the  moment 
of  tiiis  couple ;  then 

M,=  y'  {   B^   +   mJ   }; 

and  if  I  be  the  angle  which  its  axis  makes  with  O  X, 
Sbction  4 — On  Centres  of  Parallel  Farces. 

48.  Ciitii  mf  a  PiOr  mf  PanUel  Fmtccii. — In  ^,    12,  let  A  and 

B  r^yresent  a  pair  of  points,  to  which  a  pair  of  parallel  forces,  F^ 

and  Fg,  of  any  given  magnitudes,  are  applied.     Li  the  straight  line 

joining  A  and  B  take  the  point  C  such,  „  y 

that  its  distances  from  A  and  B  respec-  -*  ^ 

tively  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 

hnes  applied  at  those  points.     Then  from 

^  principle  of  Art  40  it  is  obvious  that 

the  resultant  of  F^  and  F^  traverses  C.    It 

is  also  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  point    j^ 

C  depends  solely  on  the  proportionate  mag- 

nitade  of  the  parallel  forces  F^  and  Fb,  and 

not  on  their  absolute  magnitude,  nor  on  the  angular  position  of 

their  lines  of  action;  so  that  if  for  those  forces  there  be  substituted 

another  pair  of  parallel  forces,  ^,^  in  any  other  angular  position, 

and  if  those  new  forces  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion  with 

the  original  foroesy  vizL : — 

>1  :^  :  :  F^  :  Fb  :  :  STT :  513;^ 

liie  point  C  where  the  resultant  cuts  A  B  will  stiU  be  the  same, 
Tim  pmnt  is  called  the  Centre  of  Parallel  Farces,  for  a  pair  of 
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forces  applied  at  A  and  B  respectively,  and  having  the  given 
ratio  BO  :  AOL 

49.    Ceatre   mf  mmy    t^jmimm    m€  PanOM 

^f — '^  F«rcML — Let  parallel  forces,   F©,   F^,  be 

S-»  applied  at  the  points  Ao  A^  ^fig.   13.), 

'Dmw  the  straight  line  Ao  Aj,  in  which 
,Ai  take  Oi,  so  that 


Fig.  18. 


Fo  :  F,  :  :  0,  A,  :  C,  Aoj 

then  will  0^  be  the  centre  of  a  pair  of 
parallel  forces  applied  at  Aq  and  A^,  and 
having  the  proi)orikion  Fq  :  F^.  At  a  third 
point,  Aj,  let  a  third  parallel  force,  Fj,  be  applied.  Then,  because 
the  forces  F^,  Fj,  are  together  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force,  F^  +  Fj, 
applied  at  0^,  draw  the  straight  line  0^  Aj,  in  which  take  Oj,  so  that 

Fo+Fi:F2::C^,:07cr; 

then  will  G^  be  the  centre  of  three  parallel  forces  applied  at  Aq.  Aj, 
Aj,  and  having  the  proportions  F^  ;  Fi  :  F^  At  a  fourth  pointy 
A3,  let  a  fourth  parallel  force,  F3,  be  applied.  Then,  because  the 
forces  Fq,  F^,  F^  are  together  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force,  Fq  + 
Fi  +  Fj,  applied  at  O^,  draw  the  straight  line  Og,  A3,  in  which  take 
O3,  so  tJiat 


Fo+F»  +  F,  :F,  :  :  (^^  :  0,  0,; 

then  will  O9  be  the  centre  of  four  parallel  forces  applied  at  A^,  A|y 
Aa,  A«,  and  having  the  proportion  Fq  :  F| :  F^ :  F9.  By  continuing 
this  process  the  centre  of  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  how  nume- 
rous soever,  mav  be  found;  and  hence  results  the  following 

Theorem.  If  there  be  given  a  system  0/  points,  and  the  muitial 
ratios  of  a  system  of  paraUd  forces  applied  to  those  points,  then  there 
is  one  point,  amd  one  omly,  which  is  l/ra/oersed  by  the  line  of  action  of 
the  remiUoml  of  every  system  of  pa/raUd  forces  hawvng  the  given  mutual 
ratios  a/nd  applied  to  the  given  system  of  points,  whatsoever  may  be 
the  absolute  magnittuies  of  those  forces,  cmd  the  angular  position  qf 
thei/r  Unes  of  action, 

50.   €•  ■rdiiMrt—  mf  Ceatre  «t  Pavand  Faroes. — The    method    of 

finding  centres  of  parallel  forces  described  in  the  preceding  Article, 
though  suitable  for  the  demonstration  of  the  theorem  just  stated, 
is  tedious  and  inconvenient  when  the  number  of  forces  is  great,  in 
which  case  the  best  method  is  to  find  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of 
that  point  relatively  to  three  fixed  axes,  as  follows : — 

Let  O  be  any  convenient  point,  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, and  OX,  O  Yy  OZ,  three  axes  of  co-ordinates  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 
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FSg.  14. 


Lfli  A  be  any  one  of  the  pointB  to  which  the  flTstem  of  parallel 
forces  in  question  are  applied.  From  A  draw  x  parallel  to  OX, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  YZ, 
jf  parallel  to  O  Y,  and  perpendicolar 
to  the  plane  Z  X,  and  z  parallel  to 
OZy  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
XT.  x^y,  and  z  are  the  rectangu- 
lar oo-ordinates  of  A,  which,  being 
known,  the  position  of  A  is  deter- 
mined. Let  F  denote  either  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  applied  at  A, 
or  any  magnitude  proportional  to 
that  magnitude;  x,  y,  z,  and  F  are 
supposed  to  be  known  for  every  point  of  the  given  system  of 
points. 

Then  first,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  Unas  parallel 
to  tiie  plane  Y  Z.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to 
an  axis  in  that  plane  is 

2'  x¥', 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
ooitre  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  (as  in  Articles  44 
and  47),  by  the  equation 

2'x¥ 

3  -F 

Secondly,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  plane  Z  X.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to  an 
axis  in  that  plane  becomes 

3-yF; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
centre  of  paraUel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 

2  -y  F 

Thirdly,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel  to 
the  plane  X  Y.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to  an 
axis  in  that  plane  becomes 

2'  z¥; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
eentie  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 

2  '  z¥ 

^ — i^T"- 

Urns  are  found  x„  y^  z^  the  three  rectangular  co-ordinates  of 

D 
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the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  lor  a  syBto&m  of  forces  applied  to  tmy 
given  STstem  of  points,  and  having  any  given  mutual  ratio& 

If  the  parallel  forces  applied  to  a  system  of  points  are  all  equal, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces 
from  any  given  plane  is  simply  the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  of  Use  system  from  that  plane. 


z& 


CHAPTER  UL 


BALANCE  OF  INCLINED  FORCE& 


BscnOK  1. — Indined  Forces  applied  cU  One  PomL 


51.  ptumiietosniHi  vf  F«rc««. — ^THEOREM.  If  tux>  forces  wliose  Une$ 
^Qdion  traverse  one  point  he  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by 
ie  sida  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant  is  represented  by  the  diagoruU. 

Vim  DcMMMinittoB. — ^Through  the  point  O  (fig.  15),  let  two 
fiwoes  act,  represented  in  direction 

and  magnitade  by   OA  and  OB.  ^'^""^ 

The  resultant  or  equivalent  single  .,'''' 

fofee  of  those  two  forces  must  be  a  ^x^^s^ 

fiaroe  such,  that  its  moment  relatively  ^X^^Z  1,  ---^^^*^ — '^^'\ 

to  any  axis  whatsoever  perpendicu-     r,^^'''''i\^       ^^^<ss,^  \ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  O  A  and  O  B,  is        \^ — "^^c 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  O  A  and         \     /x^<^'  L^-^x^^^^ 
0  B  relatively  to  the  same  axis.  \  / /^'^^-^^^i^ 

Now,  ,/SnC,  the  force  represented  in         p^*^^^^-^'  ^'^-^-v 

direction  and  magnitude  by  the  dia-  Fig.  1ft. 

gonal  O  C  of  the  parallelogram  A  B 

fblfils  this  condition.  For  let  P  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  O  A 
and  O  B,  and  let  an  axis  [perpendicular  to  that  plane  traverse  P. 
Join  P  A,  P  B^  P  C,  P  O.    Then,  as  already  shown  in  Art.  42,  the 

moments  of  the  forces  O  A,  OB,  00,  relatively  to  the  axis  P,  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  doubles  of  the  triangles  POA, 
FOB,  POO.  Draw  AD  ||  BE  ||  OP,  and  join  PD,  PE. 
Then  A  POD  =  ^POA,  and  APOE  =  APOB;  but  be- 
cause  OD  +  0¥  =  OC, .-.  A  POO  =  A  PO^D  +  a  POE  = 
A  PO  A  +  A  PO  B ;  and  the  moment  of  O  0  relatively  to  P  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  OA  and  OB;  and  that 
whataoever  the  position  of  P  may  be. 

Seoomdly,  The  force  represented  by  O^  is  the  only  force  which 
fblfils  this  condition.  For  let  O  Q  represent  a  force  whose  moment 
relatively  to  P  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  O  A  and  O  B. 
JoinPQ.     Then  AOPQ  =  A  POO,  and  .%  CQ  ||  PO:  so  that 
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O  Q  fdlfik  tlie  required  condition  for  those  axes  only  which  are 
situated  in  a  line  O  P  ||  C  Q,  and  not  for  any  other  axis. 

Therefore  the  diagonal  O  C  of  the  parallelogram  A  B  represents 
the  resultant,  and  the  only  resultant,  of  the  forces  represented  by 

OA  and  O  R— Q.  E.  D. 

Secoad  DenoaatmUon. — Suppose  a  perpendicular  to  be  erected  to 
the  plane  O  A  B  at  the  point  O,  of  any  length  whatsoever;  call  the 
other  extremity  of  that  perpendicular  B ;  and  at  R  conceive  two 
forces  to  be  applied,  respectively  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  to 

O  A  and  O  R  Then  O  B  is  the  arm  common  to  two  couples  whose 
axes  and  moments  are  represented  (in  the  manner  described  in  Art 
34)  by  lines  perpendicular  and  proportional  respectively  to  O  A  and 
OB.  On  the  Imes  so  representing  the  couples,  construct  a  paral- 
lelogram ;  then,  as  shown  in  Art.  35,  the  diagonal  of  that  parallelo- 
gram represents  the  resultant  couple  constituted  by  the  resultant 

of  O  A  and  O  B  acting  at  O,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  foroe  at  B> 
and  as  the  parallelogram  of  couples  has  its  sides  perpendicular  and 

proportional  to  O  A  and  O  B,  its  diagonal  must  be  perpendicular 
and  proportional  to  6  C,  which  consequently  represents  the  result- 
ant of  OA  and  OB.— Q.  E.  D. 

[There  are  various  other  modes  of  demonstrating  the  theorem  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  all  of  which  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage :  especially  those  given  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Mechanics^  and  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  Mechanics  of  En- 
girieering  and  Architecture.^ 

52.  EqnlUbriuM  of  Three  Forces  actiai;  through  One  Point  In  One 

Plane. — ^To  balance  the  forces  OA  and  OB,  a  force  is  required 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  their  resultant  OC.  This  may  be 
o^erwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  if  the  directions  and  mag- 
nitudes of  three  forces  be  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle, 

(such  as  O  A,  A  C,  C  O),  then  those  three  forces,  acting  through 
one  point,  balance  each  ot^er. 

53.  BqnUlbrinm  of  any  Systeni  of  Forcen  acting  Ihronch  One  Point. — 

Corollary.  If  a  nwnber  of  forces  actin^j  through  the  same  point  be 
represented  by  lines  equal  and  paraVd  to  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon, 

^ 3  those  forces  balance  each  other.     To  fix 

f^      ^^-'A  the  ideas,  let  there  be  five  forces  acting 

•<^  /.--'''   /    \      tliTOugh  the  point  0  (fig.  16),  and  re- 

j'j^-.*..,.^/^^^^ — ^ — '^^    presented  in  direction  and  magnitude 

ViXY^-::;^        ^y  *^e  lines  F,,  F,,  F„  F„  F„  which 

-*'— ""ij^     l'''^  ^  are  equal  and   parallel   to  the  s[ide» 

j^;;'ig  of  the  closed  T)olygon  0  ABC  DO- 

via. : — 
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Fi  =  and  II  O  A 

F,  =  and  ||  A  B 

F,  =  and  II  B  C 

F4  =  and|lCD 

F,  =  and  II  D  O. 

Then  hy  the  theorem  of  Art  52,  the  resultant  of  Fj  and  Ft  is  O  B; 
ihe  resultant  of  F„  F ,  and  F,  is  0  C;  the  resultant  of  F„  F„  F„ 
and  F4  is  O  D,  equal  and  opposite  to  F^,  so  that  the  final  resultant 
is  nothing. 
The  closed  polygon  may  be  either  plane  or  gaucha 

54.  Paniietopfpedi  mf  Forces. — ^The  simplest  gauche  polygon  is 
one  of  four  sides.  Let  OABCEFGH(fig.  17),beaparallelopiped 
vhoee  diagonal  is  OH.  Then  any  three 
saooessiTe  edges  so  placed  as  to  be^n  at  O 
and  end  at  H,  form,  together  with  the  dia- 
gonal H  O,  a  closed  quadrilateral  j  conse- 
quently if  three  forces  F„  F.,  Fj,  acting 
through  O,  be  represented  by  the  three 
€dg€s  OA,  OB,  OC",  of  a  paiallelopiped^ 
the  diagonal  CTB.  represents  their  resultant, 
ttid  a  fourth  force  F4  equal  and  opposite  to 
0  H  balances  them.  Fig.  17. 

55.  Bcf  ImU^m  •€  m  F«ve«  inim  Tw*  C*nip«neMto. — From  the  theo- 

lem  of  Art  51,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  a  given  single  force 
may  be  resolvable  into  two  components  acting  in  given  lines  inclined 
to  each  other,  it  is  necessary,  Jirsty  that  the  lines  of  action  of  those 
components  should  intei^sect  the  line  of  action  of  the  given  force  in 
one  point;  and  tecondly,  that  those  three  lines  of  action  should  be 
in  one  plane. 

Betuning,  then,  to  fig.  15,  let  0  C  represent  the  given  force, 
which  it  is  required  to  resolve  into  two  component  forces,  acting  in 
the  lines  OX,  O T,  which  lie  in  one  plane  with  O  C,  and  intersect 
it  in  one  point  O. 

Through  C  draw  C  A  ||  O  Y,  cutting  O  X  in  A,  and  C  B  ||  O  X, 
catting  O  Y  in  R  Then  will  O  A  and  O  B  represent  the  com- 
ponent forces  required.  _ 

Two  forces  respectively  equal  to  and  directly  opposed  to  O  A 

and  03 will  balance "00. 

56.  BcMhNlMi  m€m  Wmrtm  imf  Tkree  C»tp»M«if — ^In  order  that  a 

g^en  single  force  may  be  resolvable  into  three  components  acting 
in  given  lines  inclined  to  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
Uses  of  action  of  the  components  should  intersect  the  line  of  action 
of  the  giTen  force  in  one  point 
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Returning  to  ^g.  17,  let  O  H  represent  the  given  force  which  it 
is  required  to  resolve  into  three  component  forces,  acting  in  the 
lines  OX,  O  Y,  O  Z,  which  intersect  O  H  in  one  point  O. 

Through  H  draw  three  planes  parallel  respectively  to  the  planes 
YOZ,  Z  OX,  X  O  Y,  andcutting  regpectively  0  X  in  A,  O  Y  in 

B,  O  Z  in  C.     Then  will  O  A,  0  B,  0  0,  represent  the  component 
forces  required. 

Three  forces  respectively  equal  to,  and  directly  opposed  to  (TA, 

O B,  and  O  C,  wiU  balance  OH. 

57.  BecteMgaiar  c^aipoBeiita. — The  rectangular  components  of  a 
force  are  those  into  which  it  is  resolved  when  the  directions  of 
their  lines  of  action  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

For  example,  in  fig.  17,  suppose  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  to  be  three  axes 
of  co-ordinates  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Then  O  H  is  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components  simply  by  letting  fall  from  H 
perpendiculars  on  OX,  O Y,  O  Z,  cutting  them  at  A,  B,  O, 
respectively. 

To  express  this  case  algebraically,  let  F  =  O  H  denote  the  force 
to  be  resolved.     Let 

be  the  angles  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  three  rect- 
angular axes.  Then,  as  is  well  known,  those  three  angles  are  con- 
nected by  the  equation 

COS*«  +  008* /3  +  008*'/=:  1, (1.) 

Let 

F,=oA,  f,=ob;  f,=oc; 

be  the  three  rectangular  components  of  F ;  then 

F,  =  F-  cos  « ) 

F,  =  Fcos/8 V(2.) 

F,  =  Fcosy ) 

In  order  to  distinguish  properly  the  direction  of  the  resultant  F 
as  compared  with  ^e  directions  of  the  axes,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that 

the  oosme  of  an  {  ^^  }  angle  is   |  ^7^  } 

From  a  well  known  property  of  right-angled  triangles  (also  em- 
bodied in  equation  1),  it  follows  that 

P  =  Ff  +  F!  +  FJ. (3.) 

To  express  algebraically  the  case  in  which  a  force  is  resolved  into 
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two  rectangalar  components  in  one  plane  with  it,  let  the  plane  in 
quesdon  be  that  of  O  X  and  O  Y.  Then  the  angles  are  subject  to 
tlie  Mowing  eqnatio>i8  : — 

y  =  a  right  angle ;  »  +  /S  =  a  right  angle; 

coBy=-0  ;  008/9=:  sin  »;  cos  »  =  sin /3. (4.) 

tiidoQn8equentl7theeqi]ation82and 3are  reduced  to  the  following : — 

F,  =  F-oo8»  =  F-8in/3; ) 

F,=  F-sin  »  =  F-  COB  fi; >{5.) 

F,  =  0;       P=rF?  +  FJ- j 

In  using  these  equations,  the  rule  respecting  the  positiYe  and 

negatiye  signs  of  cosines  is  to  be  observed ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  borne 

in  mind,  that  the  angle  «  is  reckoned  from  0  X  in  the  direction 

'  towards  T,  and  the  angle  fi  from  O  T  in  the  revei'se  direction,  that 

is,  towards  X,  and  that 

the  «n«  of  angles  from  I  igJI  J^  5®2I }  are  {  ^^^^  } 

If  a  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point  balance  each  other, 
their  resultant  is  nothing ;  and  ther^ore  the  rectangular  components 
of  their  resultant,  which  are  the  resultants  of  their  parallel  systems 
of  rectangular  components,  are  each  equal  to  nothing;  a  case  re- 
presented as  follows  : — 

a-F,  =  0;  2    F.srO;  2  -FassO. (6.) 

SEcnov  2. — Indined  Forces  Applied  to  a  System  o/ Points. 

58.    Wmr^em  Mdteg  fat  Oae  Plaae. — ClvmpUc  8*lnU*n.  —  Let    any 

feystem  of  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  in  one  plane,  act  together 
on  a  rigid  body,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  their  resultant. 

Assume  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  action  of  the  forces 
at  anj  point,  and  let  it  be  called  O  Z.  According  to  the  principle 
of  Art  42,  let  each  force  be  resolved  into  an  equal  and  parallel 
force  acting  through  O,  and  a  couple  tending  to  produce  rotation 
about  O  Z;  so  that  if  a  force  F  be  applied  along  a  line  whose  per- 
pendicolar  distance  from  O  is  L,  that  force  shall  be  resolved  into 

F=:and||F 

acting  tiuxm^  O,  and  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  LF, 

and  which  is  right  or  left-handed  according  as  O  lies  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  direction  of  F. 
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The  magnUude  and  diarecUon  of  the  resultant  are  to  be  found  by 
forming  a  polygon  with  lines  equal  and  parallel  to  those  representing 
the  forces,  as  in  Art  53,  when,  if  the  polygon  is  closed,  the  forces 
have  no  single  resultant;  but  if  not,  then  the  resultant  is  equal, 
parallel,  and  opposite  to  that  represented  by  the  line  whidi  is 
required  in  order  to  dose  the  polygon.  Let  R  be  its  magnitude 
if  any. 

The  podUon  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  is  found  as 
follows : — 

Let  2  *  M  be  the  resultant  of  the  moments  of  all  the  couples  M, 
distinguishing  right-handed  from  left-handed,  as  in  Arts.  27  and 
32.  If  S'M  =  0,  and  also  R  =0,  then  the  couples  and  forces 
balance  completely,  and  there  is  no  resultant.  If  2*M  =^  0,  while 
R  has  magnitude,  then  the  resultant  acts  through  O.  If  s '  M 
and  R  both  have  magnitude,  then  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
R  is  at  the  perpendicular  distance  from  O  given  by  the  equation 

^'— R^ 

and  the  direction  of  that  perpendicular  is  indicated  by  the  sign  of 
2*M..  KR  =  0,  while  s-M  has  magnitude,  the  only  residtant  of 
the  given  system  of  forces  is  the  couple  z-M. 

59.   Forces  Acting  !■  One  Plnn«. — 8«lntl«n  by  Beeinngnktr  Co-«r- 

dinntcs. — ^Through  the  point  O  as  origin  of  co-ordinates,  let  any  two 
axes  be  assumed,  O  X  and  0  Y,  perpendicular  to  each  other  and 
to  O  Z,  and  in  the  plane  of  action  of  the  forces ;  and  in  looking  from 
Z  towards  O,  let  Y  lie  to  the  right  of  X,  so  that  rotation  from  X 
towards  Y  shall  be  right-handed.  Let  F,  as  before,  denote  any  one 
of  the  forces;  let  n  be  the  angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  to 
the  right  of  O  X ;  and  let  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  its  point 
of  application,  or  of  any  point  in  its  line  of  action,  relatively  to  the 
assumed  origin  and  axes.  Resolve  each  force  F  into  its  rectangular 
components  as  in  Art  57, 

Fi  =F  •  cos  «;  Fs  =  F  •  sin  «; 

then  the  rectangular  components  of  the  resultant  are  respectively 

parallel  to  OX,  i(F  cos  »)  =  Ri, )  ,|  v 

paraUel  to  O  Y,  3(F-8in«)  =  R,,  / ^^'^ 

its  magnitude  is  given  by  the  equation 

R*  =  Rf  +  RI; (2.) 

and  the  angle  n^  which  it  makes  to  the  right  of  O  X  is  found  by  the 
equations 

R|                 R«  /Q  V 

«»«r=-^;  8mi»,=n^ (3.) 
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The  qaadrant  in  which  the  direction  of  R  lies  is  indicated  by  the 
•]gefaraical  signs  of  Hj  and  B^,  as  alreadj  stated  in  Art.  57. 

The  peipendicnlar  distance  from  O  of  the  line  oi  action  of  any 
force  Fis 

L  =  aj  'sin  «  —  y  'cos  « 

which  is  positive  or  n^ative  according  as  O  lies  to  the  right  or  to 
(he  left  of  that  line  of  action ;  and  hence  the  i^esultant  moment  of 
the  system  of  forces  relatively  to  the  axis  0  Z  is 

»-FL  =  3F(a;sin  a — y  cos  «) 

=  2(xF,  — yF,).. (4.) 

whence  it  follows,  that  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  resultant 
force  from  O  is 

^^.(.F,-yF.) ^^^ 

Let  x^  and  y^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant;  then  the  equation  of  that  line  is 

a^Rj  —  y,.R,  =RI^     \ 

which  is  eqvdvalent  to  >  (6.) 

x,mrL  »^  —  y^  cos  «,  =  L,  j 
As  in  Art  58,  if  s-F  L  =  0,   the  resultant  acts  through  the 
oiigin  O  ;  if  s-FL  has  magnitude,  and  K  ==  0  (in  which  case 
R,  =  0,  Rj  =  0)  the  resultant  is  a  couple.    The  conditions  of  eqtdli- 
farium  of  the  system  of  forces  are 

Ri  =  0;  R,=Oj  sFL.-=0;  \ 

or  in  other  symbols  > . . .  .(7.) 

2-F,  =  0;  J-F,  =  0;  3(a:F,  — y  F0  =  0.  j 

The  moment  of  the  resultant  relatively  to  the  axis  O  Z  can  also 
be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  moment  F  L  of  each  force  as  the 
retfoltant  of  a;  F.,  which  is  right-handed  when  x  and  Fj  are  both 
positive,  and  of  —  y  F|,  which  is  left-handed  when  y  and  Fi  aro 
both  positive. 

60.  Amr  flriieai  m€  Fmtm. — ^To  find  the  resultant  and  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  of  any  s3rHtem  of  forces  acting  through 
any  system  of  points,  the  forces  and  points  are  to  be  referred  to 
three  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

As  in  Art  57,  let  O  denote  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and 
OX,  OY,  OZy  the  three  rectangular  axes;  and  let  them  be 
arranged  (as  in  ^.  17),  so  that  in  looking  from 

X  )  (  Y  towards  Z  ] 

Y  >  towards  O,  rotation  from  <  Z  towards  X  > 
Z)  (XtowardsYJ 

•hall  appear  right-handed. 
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Let  F  denote  any  one  of  the  forces;  x^  y,  z,  the  co-ordinates  of  a 
point  in  its  line  of  action ;  and  «,  /S,  y,  the  angles  which  its  directiou 
makes  with  the  axes  respectively.  Then  the  three  rectangular 
components  of  F  being  as  in  Art.  57, 

F,  =  F  •  cos  «  along  OX,) 

F,  =  F  •  cos  0  along  O  Y,  V (1.) 

F,  =  F  •  cos  y  along  O  Z,  j 

it  can  be  shown  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Art  59,  that  the 
total  moments  of  these  components  relatively  to  the  three  axes  are 
respectively 

y  F,  —  «  F,  =  F  •  (y  cos  y  — z  cos  (i)  relatively  to  O  X,  "j 
«  Fi  —  oj  F,  =  F  («  cos  «  —  a;  cos  y^  relatively  to  O  Y,  >  (2.) 
oj  Fj  —  y  Fi  =  F  (ic  cos  fi  —  y  cos  «)  relatively  to  O  Z;  j 

so  that  the  force  F  is  equivalent  to  the  three  forces  of  the  formuhe 
1  acting  through  O  along  the  three  axes,  and  the  three  couples  of 
the  formulae  2  acting  round  the  three  axes. 

Taking  the  algebraical  sums  of  all  the  forces  which  act  along  the 
same  axes,  and  of  all  the  couples  which  act  round  the  same  axes, 
the  six  following  quantities  are  found,  which  compose  the  resultant 
of  the  given  system  of  forces ; — 

Forces. 

along 


ong  O  X ;  Rj  =  s  •  F  cos  «,  ) 

„     O  Y  ;  E,=  3  •  F  cos  /3,   \ (3.) 

„     OZ  ;  E,=  s-Fcosy,  j 


Conplea. 

round  O  X ;  M,  =  2  {F  (y  cos  y  -  «  cos  i3) 
„  OY;  M,=  2VF(«  cos«  -  ojcosy) 
„      OZ;M,=  4fO 


.(4.) 


(a;  cos  /3  -  y  cos  «)  I 
The  three  forces  Rj,  R^  R,,  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force 

R=  V(R;  +  RJ+R«), (6.) 

acting  through  O  in  a  line  which  makes  with  the  axes  the  angles 
given  by  the  equations 

«>8«r  =  5^;    00s  ^,  =  ^;    cos    yr=^ (6.) 

The  three  couples  M„  M„  M„  according  to  Article  37,  are  tMpii- 
valent  to  one  couple,  whose  magnitude  ia  given  by  the  equation 

M=  V(M?  +  MI  +  MJ) (7.) 


in  which  i  i  I   denote  respectively  ^e^^^  j  ^t^ 
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■ind  whose  axis  makes  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  angles  given 
bj  the  equationb 

M,  M,  M,  ,^, 

C0BA  =  ^;    008iU  =  — ;    COBP=z^ (8.) 

OX 

made  by  the  axis  of  M  with   |g| 

The  €<«iiti>—  •€  B^aiiibrimn  of  the  system  of  forces  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  either  of  the  two  foUowing  forms  : — 

Ri  =  0;  R,  =  0;  R,  =  0:  M,  =  0;  M,  =  0;  M,  =  0...(9.) 
or  R  =  0;  M  =  0. (10.) 

When  the  system  is  not  balanced,  its  resultant  may  fall,  under 
one  or  other  of  the  following  cases  : — 

€Smam  I. —  WTien  M  =  0,  the  resultant  is  the  single  force  B  acting 
Uiroagh  O. 

Cmm  II. — When  the  axis  o/M  is  at  right  omgles  to  HiS  direction  of 
B, — a  case  expressed  by  either  of  the  two  following  equations : — 

cos  §Lr  cos  "K  4  cos  fir  COS  fA  +  COS  y^  COS  »  =  0; )         /^  1  V 

or  R,  M, +  R,M,  +  R,M,  =  0;  ] -'\^^') 

the  resultant  of  M  and  B.  is  a  single  force  equal  and  parallel  to  R, 
acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  M,  and  at  a  perpen- 
dicular distance  froim  0  given  by  the  equation 

L=^ (12). 

Omc  III. —  When  R  =  0,  there  is  no  single  resultant;  and  the 
only  resultant  is  the  couple  M. 

Cmmm  IT. — When  the  aads  o/M.  is  paraUd  to  the  line  o/adjionofR^ 
that  is,  when  either 

A  =  «,;  ^  =  ^,;  »  =  y^ (13). 

or  x  =  —  «,;a*  =  —  /ar;»  =  —  y,; (1^). 

there  is  no  single  resultant;  and  the  system  of  forces  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  force  R  and  the  couple  M,  being  incapable  of  being 
fiuther  simplified. 

Cue  ▼. —  Wlten  the  aads  o/  "NL  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of  R, 
miilritig  with  it  the  angle  given  by  the  equation 

cos  ^  =  COS  X  cos  »r  +  cos  f*  cos  fir  +  cos  »  cos  y^....(15). 

the  couple  M  is  to  be  resolved  into  two  rectangular  components, 
fit: — 
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M  sin  ^  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  H,  and  in  1 
the  plane  containing  the  direction  of  R  and  of     (16.) 
the  axis  of  M; 

M  cos  B  round  an  axis  parallel  to  R 

The  force  K  and  the  couple  M  sin  ^  are  equivalent,  as  in  Cast 
II.,  to  a  single  force  equal  and  parallel  to  H,  whose  line  of  action 
is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  containing  B  and  the  axis  of 
M,  and  whose  perpendicular  distance  from  0  is 

L=^f  ^ (17.) 

The  couple  M  cos  0y  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
R,  is  incapable  of  further  combination. 

Hence  it  appears  finally,  that  every  system  of  forces  which  is  not 
self-balanced,  is  eqtdvalent  either,  (A) ;  to  a  single  force,  as  in  Cases 
I.  and  II.  (B);  to  a  couple,  as  in  Case  III.  (C);  to  a  force,  com- 
bined with  a  couple  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  as  in  Cases  IV.  and  V.  This  can  occur  with  inclined 
forces  ouly,  it  having  been  shown  in  Article  47,  that  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  either  a  single  force  or  a  couple. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OK  PARALLEL  PBOJECTIONS  IK  8TATIC& 
6L  Pwallal  Pi^ecilMi  •Ta  FIgmne  dmauedL — If  twO  figures  be  0(>> 

lelated,  that  for  each  point  in  one  there  is  a  corresponding  point 
in  the  other,  and  that  to  each  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the- 
one  there  corresponds  a  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the  other, 
those  figures  are  said  to  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

The  relation  between  such  a  pair  of  figures  may  be  otherwise 
expressed  as  follows : — Let  any  figure  be  referred  to  axes  of  co- 
ordinates, whether  rectangular  or  oblique ;  let  x,  y,  z,  denote  the 
oo-ordinates  of  any  point  in  it,  which  may  be  denoted  by  A  :  let  a 
second  figure  be  constructed  from  a  second  set  of  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
either  agreeing  with,  or  differing  from,  the  first  set  as  to  rectan- 
gnlarity  or  obliquity ;  let  a/,  f/,  sf,  be  the  co-ordinates  in  the  second 
figure,  of  the  point  A'  which  corresponds  to  any  point  A  in  the- 
fint  figure,  and  let  those  co-ordinates  be  so  related  to  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  A,  that  for  each  pair  of  corresponding  points,  A,  A',  in  the 
two  figures,  the  three  pairs  of  corresponding  oo-ordinates  shall  bear 
to  each  other  three  constant  ratios,  such  as 

X  '    y  '    «  * 

then  are  these  two  figures  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

62.  O— rtrtMa  PMVcrtlca  •CPamlM  PMjecttoiis. — The  following- 

are  the  geometrical  properties  of  parallel  projections  which  are  of 
most  importance  in  statics.  Being  purely  geometrical  propositions, 
they  are  not  here  demonstrated. 

I. — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  system  of  three  points,  lying  in 
one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in  a  given  proportion,  is  also  a 
system  of  three  points,  lying  in  one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in 
the  same  proportion. 

n. A  parallel  projection  of  a  system  of  parallel  lines  whose 

lengths  bear  given  ratios  to  each  other,  is  also  a  system  of  parallel 
liBfw  whose  lengths  bear  the  same  ratios  to  each  other. 

JIT. A    jiarallel  projection  of  a  closed  polygon  is  a  dosed 

polygon. 
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lY. — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  parallelogram  is  a  parallel- 
ogram. 

y. — A  parallel  projectioii  of  a  parallelepiped  is  a  parallelepiped. 

YI. — A  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  parallel  plane  surfaces, 
whose  areas  are  in  a  given  ratio,  is  also  a  pair  of  parallel  plane 
Rur&ces,  whose  areas  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

YIL — A  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  volumes  having  a  given 
ratio,  is  a  pair  of  volumes  having  the  same  ratio. 

63.  Application  tm  Pamiiei  Forces. — ^It  has  been  shown  in  Chap. 
II.,  Sect.  3,  that  the  equilibrium  of  anj  system  of  parallel  forces 
depends  on  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  forces  and  on  those  of  the 
distances  of  their  lines  of  action  from  given  planes.  By  considering 
this  in  connection  with  the  principles  I.  and  II.  of  Article  62,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  a  balanced  system  of  parallel  forces  be  represented 
by  a  system  of  lines,  then  any  system  of  lines  which  is  a  parallel 
projection  of  the  first  system,  will  also  represent  a  balanced  system 
of  parallel  forces  ;  and  also,  that  if  there  be  two  Efystems  of  parallel 
forces  represented  by  systems  of  lines  which  are  parallel  projections 
of  each  other,  then  are  the  respective  resultants  of  those  systems  of 
forces,  whether  single  forces  or  couples,  represented  by  lines  which 
are  parallel  projections  of  each  other  related  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  pairs  of  corresponding  lines  in  the  two  systems.  In 
applying  this  principle  to  couplesy  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  represented  by  single  lines,  as  in  Art  34,  but  by  pairs 
of  equal  and  opposite  lines,  as  in  the  previous  articles,  or  by  areas, 
as  in  Articles  42  and  51. 

64.  Appllcacton  tm  CenlvM  of  PamUel  Foroca. — If  two  systems  of 

points  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other  ;  and  if  to  each  of  those 
systems  there  be  applied  a  system  of  parallel  forces  bearing  to  each 
other  the  same  system  of  ratios,  then,  by  considering  the  principles 
I.  and  II.  of  Article  62  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Chap.  II.,  Sect 
4,  it  is  evident  that  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  for  those  two 
systems  of  points  will  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other,  mutually 
related  in  the  same  maimer  with  the  other  pairs  of  corresponding 
points  in  the  two  systems. 

65.  AppllcAilon   tm   Inrllncd  Forces  Acting  through  One   Point. — 

From  principles  III.,  lY.,  and  Y.,  of  Article  62,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  principles  of  Chap.  III.,Sect  l,it  follows,  that  if  a  given 
system  of  lines  represents  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting  through 
one  point,  then  will  any  parallel  projection  of  that  system  of  lines 
also  represent  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point ; 
and  also,  that  if  two  systems  of  forces,  each  acting  through  one 
point,  be  represented  by  two  systems  of  lines  which  are  parallel 
projections  of  each  other,  then  will  the  respective  resultants  of  those 
two  systems  of  forces  be  represented  by  a  pair  of  lines  which  ai« 
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panllel  projections  of  each  other,  mutuallj  related  in  the  same 
maimer  with  other  pairs  of  corresponding  Hnes. 

66.  AppHftiaa  tm  mmj  mrtium  •€  Fmtvm. — As  everj  system  of 
forces  applied  to  any  system  of  points  can  be  reduced,  as  in  Art.  60, 
to  a  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point,  and  certain  systems 
of  panllel  forces^  it  follows  that  if  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting 
through  any  system  of  points  be  represented  by  a  system  of  lines, 
then  will  any  parallel  projection  of  that  system  of  lines  represent  a 
baknoed  system  of  forces ;  and  that  if  any  two  systems  of  forces 
be  represented  by  lines  which  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other, 
the  lines,  or  sets  of  lines,  representing  their  resultants,  will  be  cor- 
re^Mmding  pandlel  projections  of  each  other  : — ^it  b^g  still  ob- 
aerred,  as  in  Article  63,  that  couples  are  to  be  represented  by  pairs 
Off  lines,  as  pairs  of  opposite  forces,  or  by  areas,  and  not  by  single 
linei  along  their  axea 


n 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON  DISTRIBUTED  FOBCE& 


67.  HMirictton  •€  Che  (tabjeci. — In  Artdde  18  it  has  already  beei» 
explamed,  that  the  action  of  every  real  force  is  distributed  throngh- 
out  gome  volume,  or  over  some  surfiEboe.  It  is  always  possible, 
however,  to  find  either  a  single  resultcmt,  or  a  resuUcml  coupls,  or  a 
combincUiUm  of  a  smgle  force  wUh  a  couple  (like  that  described  in 
Art  60),  to  which  a  given  distributed  force  is  equivalent,  so  &r  as  it 
affects  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  to  which  it  l» 
applied. 

In  the  application  of  Mechanics  to  Astronomy,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism,  it  is  often  necessary  to  find  the  resultant  of  a  distri- 
buted attraction  or  repulsion,  whose  direction  is  sensibly  different 
at  different  points  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  problems- 
thus  arise  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity.  But  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Mechanics  to  Structures  and  Maclunes,  the  only  force  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  volume  of  a  body  which  it  is  necessary  to* 
consider,  is  its  weigkt,  or  attraction  towards  the  earth ;  and  the 
bodies  considered  are  in  every  instance  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  earth,  that  this  attraction  may,  without  appreciable  error,  be 
held  to  act  in  parallel  directions  at  each  point  in  each  body.  More- 
over, the  forces  distributed  over  sur&ces,  which  have  to  be  consi- 
dered in  applied  mechanics,  are  either  parallel  at  each  point  or 
their  surfaces  of  application,  or  capable  of  being  resolved  into  sets 
of  parallel  forces.  Hence,  in  applied  mechanics,  paraUd  digtribtUed 
forces  have  alone  to  be  considered  ;  every  such  force  is  statically 
equivalent  either  to  a  single  resultant,  or  to  a  resultant  couple; 
and  the  problem  of  finding  such  resultant  is  comparatively  simple. 

68.   The  Imenaitf  •f  m  DlMrlbnted  F«rce  is  the  ratio  which  the 

magnitude  of  that  force,  expressed  in  units  of  force,  bears  to  the 
space  over  which  it  is  distributed,  expressed  in  units  of  volume,  or 
in  units  of  surface,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  tmU  of  Intensity  is  an 
unit  of  force  distributed  over  an  unit  of  volume  or  of  surface,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  so  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  units  of  intensity. 
For  example,  one  pound  per  cubic  foot  is  an  unit  of  intensity  for  a 
force  distributed  throughout  a  volume,  such  as  weight ;  and  one- 
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pound  per  s^fuare  fool  is  an  unit  of  intensitj  for  a  foice  distributed 
over  a  soifaoe,  such  as  pressure  or  friction. 

Tbeintensitj  of  a  force  acting  at  a  single  p(Hnt  would  be  infinite, 
if  such  a  force  were  possible. 

Bsscnos  1. — 0/  Weight,  and  Genirea  ofOramtff. 

69.  The  Sprdfle  €iwwKwHr  of  a  body  is  a  number  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  an  unit  of  its  volume ;  for  example,  the  weight  in 
pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  volume  of  the  bod  j.  The  potmd  per 
cubic  /ooi  is  the  most  convenient  unit  of  specific  gravity  for  practi- 
csl  purposes ;  but  in  tables  of  specific  gravity,  a  special  unit  is  usu- 
ally employed,  viz.,  the  weight,  at  a  fixed  temperature,  of  unity  of 
volome  of  water.  In  Britain,  that  fixed  temperature  is  usually 
6T  Fahrenheit;  in  France,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
goierally,  it  is  the  temperature  at  which  water  is  most  dense,  yIz,, 
Z^'-dd  centigrade,  or  39'''1  Fahrenheit. 

In  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  given  the  specific 
grarities  of  such  materials  as  most  commonly  occur  in  structures 
and  machines.  So  iar  as  this  and  similar  tables  I'elate  to  solid 
materials,  they  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only;  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  same  solid  substance  varies  not  only  in 
Cerent  specimens,  but  frequently  even  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
same  specimen ;  still  the  approximate  values  are  sufiiciently  near 
the  truth  for  practical  purposes  in  the  art  of  construction. 

70.  The  Ceatve  •f  GwmwUj  of  a  body,  or  of  a  system  of  bodies,  is 
t]ie  point  always  ixaversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  system  of  bodies, — ^in  other  words,  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces  for  the  weight  of  the  body  or  system  of  bodies. 

To  euppori  a  body,  that  is,  to  balance  its  weight,  the  resultant  of 
the  supporting  force  must  act  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

VigBM.- — ^Let  a  body  be  homogeneouSy  or  of  equal  specific  gravity 
tbong^out ;  let  it  cJso  be  so  &r  symmetriocd,  as  to  have  a  eerUre  of 
fgwe;  that  is,  a  point  within  the  body,  which  bisects  every 
diameter  of  the  body  drawn  through  it;  then  it  is  self-evident, 
tbat  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  body  must  also  be  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Amoncst  the  bodies  which  answer  this  description  are,  the 
sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  the  circular  cylinder,  the  elliptic  cylinder, 
prisms  whose  bases  have  centres  odT  figure,  and  parallelopipeds^ 
whether  right  or  oblique. 

72.   ■•ifaiB  iMnrlBf  Plane*  «r  Asm  m€  fljanMtrr. — ^  &  homogeno- 

008  body  be  of  a  figure  which  is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  a 
given  plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  in  that  plana  If  two 
or  more  such  pUmee  ofeynwMtry  intersect  in  one  line,  or  cms  qf 
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symmetry,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  in  that  axis.  If  three  ot 
more  planes  of  symmetry  intersect  each  other  in  a  point,  that  poin^t 
must  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  following  are  examples  : — 

L  In  fig.  18,  let  A  B  C  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  base  of  a 
right  eqti/UcOeral  tricmgrdar  prism.  This  prism  has  one  plane  of 
symmetry  parallel  to  its  bases  at  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  has 
aJso  three  planes  of  symmetry,  A  a,  B6,  Cc,  each  traversing  one 
edge  of  the  prism  and  bisecting  the  opposite  side,  and  those  three 
planes  intersect  in  an  axis  G,  whose  perpendicular  distance  from 
any  edge  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  that  edge  to  the  opposite 
side,  that  is, 

GA        GB       GO         2 


Aa 


Bb 


0^ 


The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  is  at  the  middle  of  this  axi& 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


n.  In  fig.  19,  let  A  B  0  D  be  a  regvkvr  Uirraadn^my  or  triangular 

5yramid,  bounded  by  four  equilateral  tnangle&  Bisect  any  edge 
>  C  in  £ ;  then  the  plane  ABE  drawn  through  the  point  of  bisec- 
tion and  l^e  opposite  edge  is  a  plane  of  symmetry.  There  are  six 
such  planes,  and  they  intersect  each  other  in  one  point  G,  which  is 
therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tetraedron. 

It  may  be  shown  by  geometiy,  that  the  point  G  can  be  found  in 
the  following  manner.  From  any  summit,  such  as  B,  draw  B  E, 
bisecting  one  of  the  opposite  edges,  such  as  DO.     In  BE  take 

2       _  3 

BF  =  -r-BE.     Join  AF,  in  which  take  AG—-7- AF;  then 
o  4 

is  G  the  centre  of  gravity  sought. 

73.  SjatcM  •r  87«iBi«aricai  B^diea. — Let  a  connected  system  of 

bodies  whose  absolute  or  proportional  weights  are  known,  and 

whose  centres  of  gravity  are  also  known  by  reason  of  the  symmetiy 
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and  homogeneity  of  each  body,  be  anunged  in  any  manner ;  then 
the  common  centre  ofgramty  of  the  whole  system  of  bodies  is  the 
same  with  the  centre  0/ par aUd  forces  for  a  system  of  forces  equal  or 
proportional  to  the  weights  of  the  bodies,  and  acting  through  their 
respective  centres  of  gravity. 

Consequently,  applying  to  this  case  the  principles  of  Chap.  IL, 
Section  4,  Artide  50,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  found  in  the  following 

Buumer.  Let  t/z  denote  any  fixed  plane,  x  the  perpendicular 
difltanoe  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  one  of  the  bodies  from  that 
pkne,  and  W  the  weight  of  that  body,  so  that  Wx  is  the  moment 
of  ihe  weight  of  the  body  in  question  with  respect  to  any  axis  in 

the  plane  yz. 
Let  Xo  denote  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  common  centre 

dgtAvity  from  the  plane  yz.     Then  we  have,  total  moment  of  the 

tystem  relatively  to  any  axis  in  the  plane  f/z, 

Xo  '  2  •  Wr=  2  •  Waj; 

and  conaeqnently, 

3    Wx 

By  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  the  distances  of  the  common 
cen^  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  bodies  from  two  other  fixed 

piaoes,  either  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  t/z  and  to  each  other,  are 
finrnd  so  as  to  determine  its  position  completely. 

The  same  process  is  applicable  to  any  body  whose  figure  is  capable 
of  being  divided  into  symmetrical  figures. 

74.    H««MceaeMM  B^dy  •€  any  Flgwre. — ^Let    tO   be   the   Specific 

gravity  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  any  figure,  Y  its  volume,  and 
W  =1  w  V  its  weight  Conceive  three  fixed  co-ordinate  planes, 
yZf  zxj  and  xy^  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  let  a\)»  ^0,  ^  be 
tbe  oo-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  it  is  required  to 
find  ;  so  that  toY x^,  wYy^,  wY z^  are  the  moments  of  the  body 
relatively  to  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  respectively.  Conceive  the 
space  in  and  near  the  body  to  be  divided  by  three  series  of  equi- 
distant planes  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  planes  respectively,  into 
equal  and  similar  small  rectangular  molecules,  whose  dimensions, 
pantUel  to  a;,  y,  and  z^  respectively,  are 

A^  Ayy  az, 

Let  Xf  y,  Zyhe  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  one  of  these  mole- 
cal€&     Then  its  volume  is 

AXAyAz; 
its  weight  WAXAyAz, 


y2 
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and  its  moments  relatiyely  to  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  re- 
spectively, 

xw  AX  Ay  Az;  yw  ax  ^y  az\  zw  ax  Ay  az. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  fig^ure  of  the  body  whose  centre  of  gravity 
is  sought,  a  fig^ure  approadmaUng  to  it  may  be  bmU  by  putting 
together  a  proper  number  of  suitably  arranged  rectangular  mole- 
cules ;  so  that 

Y=z:i'AxAyAz  neaaiy; 

'Wz=fvY=:.w'2'AXAyAZ  necwly; 

V)yxQ  =  w2'XAXAyAZ  nearly; 

therefore  omitting  the  common  and  constant  fsuctor  ir, 

2  *  X  AX  Ay  AZ 


Xo  = 


nearly; 


2 •     X  Ay sz 
and  similar  approximate  formuUe  for  ^o  <uid  ^ 


(1.) 


Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  smaller  the  dimensions  ax,  Ay^  az, 
of  each  rectangular  molecule, — or  in  other  words,  the  more  minute 
the  subdivision  of  the  space  in  and  near  the  body  into  small 
rectangles,  the  more  nearly  will  the  approximate  figure,  built  up  of 
rectangular  molecules,  agree  with  the  exact  figure  of  the  body,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  nearly  will  the  results  of  the  approximate 
formulse  (1.)  agree  with  the  true  results ;  which,  therefore,  are  the 
limits  towards  which  the  results  of  these  formulse  continually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  dimensions  Ax,  Ay,  Az,  are 
diminished.  Such  limits  are  found  by  the  process  called  vnUgration* 
and  are  expressed  in  the  following  manner : — 


volume 
weight 


.(2.) 


Y=  f  j  j  dxdydz; 
Y^  =  wY  =  w  j  j  j  dxdydz', 

WaDo  =  to  I  J  I  xdxdydz; 
Wy(^  =  w  j  J  I  ydxdydz} 
Wzo  =  tD  I  J   I  zdxdydz; 


*  For  ftntber  elacidation  of  the  meaning  of  symbols  of  integration,  and  for  explana- 
tions of  processes  of  approximately  computing  the  values  of  integrals,  see  Art.  81  in 
the  sequel 


moments 


(3.) 
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ab  = 


€0-€rdinateB 

of  the 

centre  of 

gmwitj 


t/o  = 


«b  = 


III xdxdydz 
I  I  J  dxdydz 

Iff  y dxdydz 
f  f  I  dxdydz 

f  f  f zdxdydz 
If]  dxdydz 


(4) 


Snch  are  the  general  formulss  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  homotgeneons  body,  of  any  form  whatsoever. 

75.  CrMn  9t  CHrmritr  feHBd  hj  Ad«uii«B. — When  the  figure  of  a 
body  consists  of  parts,  whose  respective  centres  of  gravity  are  known, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  as  in  Article  73. 

76.  €cMi«  ^r  Omritf  fmiHd  hj  SBbtrmctioB. — When  the  figure  of 
a  homogeneous  body,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  sought,  can  be 
mdide  by  taking  away  a  fisiire  whose 
centre  of  gravity  is  known  from  a  larger 
figure  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  known 
also,  the  following  method  may  be  used. 

Let  A  C  D  be  the  larger  figure,  Gi  its 
known  centre  of  gravity,  W,  its  weight. 
Let  A  B  £  be  the  smaller  figure,  whose 
centre  of  gravity  G,  is  known,  W,  its 
weight.  Let  E  B  C  D  be  the  figure  whose 
centre  of  gravity  G,  is  sought,  made  by 
taking  sway  ABE  firom  A  C  D,  so  that 
its  weight  is 

W,  =  W,  — W^ 

Join  Gt  Gt ;  G^  will  be  in  the  prolongation  of  that  straight  line  be- 
yond G|.  Li  the  same  straight  line  produced,  take  any  point  O  as 
origin  cf  coKirdinates,  and  an  axis  at  O  perpendicular  to  O  G,  G,  as 
axis  of  moments.  Make  O  G,  =  a^i;  O  Gj  =  a^  O  G,  (the  unknown 
quantity)  s=  av 
Then  the  moment  of  W.  relatively  to  the  axis  at  O  is 


Fig.  20. 


a%W,  =  aiW,  -a^W^ 


and  therefore 


x^  = 


W. -w.  • 


H 
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77.  CeDtM  of  OraTlty  Altemd  br  Tnuiar««IU*a. — ^In  fig.    21,   le^ 

A  B  C  D  be  a  body  of  the  weight  W^ 
whose  centre  of  gravity  Q,  is  known.  Let 
the  figure  of  this  body  be  altered,  by  trans- 
posing a  part  whose  weight  is  W„  from  the 
position  E  C  F  to  the  position  F  D  H,  so 
that  the  new  figure  of  the  body  is  A  B  H  £. 
Let  Gi  be  the  original,  and  G,  the  new 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
transposed  part.  Then  the  moment  of  the 
body  relatively  to  any  axis  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  G,  Gg  will  be  altered  by  the 
amount  W,  'G,  G,;  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  body  will  be  shifted  to  G,,  in  a 

direction  Go  G,  parallel  to  Gi  Gg,  and  through  a  distance  given 

by  the  formula 


Fig.  21. 


GoG,  =  G,G, 


W. 


78.  CeBtre««rGniTity  •rPriamii  and  Flat  Platca. — ^The  general  for- 

mulss  of  Article  74  are  intended  not  so  much  for  direct  use  in 
finding  centres  of  gravity,  as  for  the  deduction  of  formube  of  a  more 
simple  form  adapted  to  particular  classes  of  cases.  Of  such  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  prism  with  parallel  ends  lies  in 
a  plane  midway  between  its  ends  ;  that  of  a  fiiat  plat^  of  uniform 
thickness,  which  in  fact  is  a  short  prism,  in  a  plane  midway  between 
its  faces.     Let  such  middle  plane  be  taken  for  that  of  xi/ ;  any 

point  in  it  O  (fig.  22),  for  the  origin, 
and  two  rectangular  axes  in  it,  O  X 
and  O  Y,  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  to 
which  A  B,  the  transverse  section  of 
the  plate,  is  referred.  Conceive  the 
figure  A  B  to  be  divided  into  narrow 
bands,  by  equi-distant  lines  parallel  to 
one  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  O  T, 
and  at  the  distance  a  x  apart  Let  x 
be  the  distance  of  the  middle  line  of 
one  of  these  bands  from  O  Y,  and 
y„  y„  the  distances  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  middle  line  from 
O  X.  Then  the  band  is  approximately  equal  to  a  rectangular  band 
of  the  length  y,  -  y„  %nd  breadth  ^  x,  the  co-ordinates  of  whose 

centre  are  x,  and  ~-        Consequently,  if  «  be  the  uniform  thick* 


Fig.  22. 
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nesB  of  the  plate,  and  w  its  speoific  gravity,  we  have  for  a  single 
band, 

area      =  (yt-t/i)^i'CMorly; 

Yolume  =      Sf  (vi  —  yS^x  nearly ; 

weight  =117  «  (yj— yi)  ^x  nearly; 

momeDt  relatively  to  O  Y, 

z=wzx  (yj -yi)  A  X  nearly ; 
moment  relatively  to  O  X, 

y5-y?  , 

=:ztoz    — T —  Axnearly; 

and  for  the  whole  plate 

area  =  ^'{y%-y^  axnearly; 

volume  V  =     «  :  s   (y,- y,)  a  a;  nearly; 
weight  W  =  ii7«' 3  (yt-yi)  A(e  near/y; 

moment  relatively  to  O  Y, 

x^W ^=wz  '  2a?(y.— yi)  Axnearly; 
moment  relatively  to  O  X, 

__  yl— yf 

y;w  =  wz'3  —2—  A  xnsarbf;  }.  (1.) 

oonseqnently,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Uie  plate  (omitting  the  common  factors 
w«Xare 

3'g(y,--yi)Aa? ,^.. 

XL  = ; : nearw ; 

'  •  (y.-y,)A« 

tL  =  s 7 V nearly. 

The  more  minntely  the  cross-section  AB  is  subdivided  into 
bands,  the  more  nearly  do  these  approximate  formul®  agree  with 
the  truth;  so  that  the  true  results  are  the  limits  to  which  the 
results  of  Uie  approximate  formulse  (1.)  approach  continually  as 
^x  becomes  smaller ;  that  is  to  say,  in  tne  notation  of  the  mtegv&i 
calculus, 


=     /(y«-yi)^«/ 

volume    V  =     z  I  (y^  —  yi)  dx; 
weight  wY  =  wzf{;y,'-yi)  dx; 


(2.) 


M 


p&urciPusB  OF  fiTinca 


moments 


co-ordinates 

of  the 

centre  of  gravity 


(3.) 


X, 


2j(3/M-t/i)dx 


(4.) 


The  foregoing  process  is  what  is  usually  called  by  writers  on 
mechanics,  "Jmdvng  the  centre  of  grcmty  of  a  pUme  mjurface;^  but 
this  phrase  ought  always  to  be  understood  to  signify  ^^fimdmg  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneoua  plate  ofimiform  thickness,  the  faces 
ofvohvch  a/re  pUme  surf  wees  of  a  given  Jigv/re,*^ 

79.  B«d7  with  Bimiiiur  Cr^M-Mettoaa. — Let  all  the  cross-sections  of 


a  body  made  by  planes  parallel  to  a  given  plane  (say  that  of  x  y), 
be  similar  figures,  but  of  different  sizes.  The  areas  of  the  different 
cross-sections  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  corresponding 
linear  dimension&     Let  s  denote  some  definite  linear  dimension  of 

a  cross-section  whose  distance  from  the  plane  xy  is  e,  so  that  its 
area  shall  be 


af. 


.(1.) 


a  being  a  constant.  Let  «i,  y„  «,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  flat  plate  having  its  middle  plane  coincident  with  the 
given  cross-section.  Then,  bv  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Articles 
74  and  7d,  we  find  the  following  results  for  the  whole  body : — 


volume 
weight 


moments 


V=       aJA  dz; 
W  =  wafsi,  dss;  ' 

«,  W  =:wajx^s^dz; 
y.  W  sswafyiAdz; 
•^  W  =  wafz  Adz; 


(2.) 


(S.) 
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oo-crdmates  of 
centre  of  gravity 


x^  = 


. 


y#  = 


Ze   = 


I  Xi  f   d  Z 

"  JTTT' 

jt/i  r  dz 

'^  jfi  dz 
(zfdz 


F 


(ila; 


{*.) 


When  the  oentres  of  all  the  cross-sections  lie  in  one  straight  line^ 
as  in  pyramids,  cones,  conoids,  and  solids  of  rerolution  generally, 
the  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  that  line,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
axis  of  2,  making  a;,  =  0,  y^  =  0  j  so  that  z^  is  the  only  co-ordinate 
which  requrres  to  be  determined. 

80.  €«BT«4  WLmd, — In  ^.  23,  let  R  R  represent  a  curved  rod  so 
slender,  that  ita  diameter  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  neglected 
in  comparison  with  its  radius  of  curva- 
tore  at  any  point ;  let  a  denote  its 
sectional  area,  onifoi-m  throughout,  and 
m,  as  UBoal,  its  specific  gravity ;  so  that 
the  weight  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the 
rod  is  too.  LetOX,  OY,  OZberect- 
uigiiJar  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Suppose 
the  rod  to  be  divided  into  arcs,  so  short 
•«  to  be  nearly  straight ;  let  the  length  of 
any  one  of  these  arcs  be  denoted  by  a  f ; 
let  8  S  represent  it  in  the  figure,  and  * 
let  M  be  the  middle  of  its  lengdL    Then 

M  is  liMwly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  f. „ 

perpendicular  distance  from  M  to  the  plane  of  yz.  Then  for  tha 
t^rt  arc  S  S  we  have, 

weight  =wa  ^  g; 

nioment  with  respect  to  an  axis  in  the  plane  yz, 

=  to  a  ST  A  t  necurly; 
and  for  the  entire  rod, 

W=t£^a2 


Fig.  28. 
Let  M  P  =  aj  be  the 


i2^  tl 


nearfyj 


oo-ordinate  of      )  s '  a;  a  « 

centre  of  gravity   j  **  —  s"^^  nearly; 


(1.) 
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and  similar  equations  for  y^  and  z^     Proceeding  hj  the  method  of 
limits  as  before,  we  obtain  as  the  exact  formula — 


W  =w  a  I  d  t; 

x^'W  =  w  a  j  xd  t; 

I  X  d  t 
at,  =jL 


/ 


d 


(2.) 


and  similar  equations  for  y^  and  z^  The  for^goinff  process  is  what 
is  often  called  by  writers  on  Mechanics,  ^^ finding  the  centre  of 
ffravity  of  a  cv/roed  line;^  but  what  ought  more  properly  to  be 
called,  ^^fimding  the  centre  of  grcmJby  of  a  slender  cmved  rod  of 
M/rdform  thicknees.** 

81.  Approximate  €«iiip«ta«i««  mf  integniU. — Frequent  reference 
having  been  made  to  the  process  of  integration^  as  being  essential 
to  the  solution  of  most  problems  connected  with  distributed  force^ 
the  present  article  is  intended  to  afford  to  those  who  have  not 
made  that  branch  of  mathematics  a  special  study,  some  elementary 
information  respecting  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  an  integral,  viz. : — 


is  of  the  following  kind: — 


/  udx, 


In  fig.  24,  let  AC  D  B  be  a  plane  area,  of  which  one  boundary,  AB^ 

is  a  portion  of  an  axis  of  abscissae 
OX,  —  the  opposite  boimdary, 
C  D,  a  curve  of  any  figure, — and 
the  remaining  boundaries  A  C, 
B  D,  ordinates  perpendicular  to 
•  O  X,  whose  respective  abscissae, 
or  distances  firom  the  origin  O,  are 


B 


Fig.  24. 


s  a 


015  =  6. 


Let  ITP  =  w  be  any  ordinate  whatsoever  of  the  curve  C  D,  and 
O  E  =  a;  the  corresponding  abscissa.  Then  the  integral  denoted 
by  the  symbol, 


/    udxj 


means,  ths  a/rea  of  the  figure  A  C  D  B.      The  abscissas  a  and  b 
which  are  the  least  and  greatest  values  of  a;,  and  which  indicate 
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the  loDgitadiiial  extent  of  the  area,  are  called  the  limits  of  in- 
ie^raUon;  but  when  the  extent  of  the  area  is  otherwise  indicated^ 
the  symbols  of  those  limits  are  sometimes  omitted,  as  in  the  pre- 
eeding  Articles. 

When  the  relation  between  u  and  x  is  expi^essed  by  any  ordinary 
algebraical  equation^  the  value  of  the  integral  for  a  given  pair  of 
▼ahies  of  its  linuts  can  generally  be  found  by  means  of  formulse 
which  are  contained  in  works  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  by  means- 
af  mathematical  table& 

Gases  may  arise,  however,  in  which  u  cannot  be  so  expressed  in 
terms  of  x;  and  then  approximate  methods  must  be  employed. 
Those  approximate  methods,  of  which  two  are  here  described,  are 
foimded  upon  the  division  of  the  area  to  be  measured  into  bands  by 
parallel  and  equi-distant  ordinates,  the  approximate  computation  or 
the  areas  of  those  bands,  and  the  adding  of  them  together ;  and 
the  more  minute  that  division  is,  the  more  near  is  the  result  to- 
the  truth. 

First  AppraxiTnadon, 

Divide  the  area  A  C  D  B,  as  in  fig.  25,  into  any  convenient, 
somber  of  bands  by  parallel  or- 
dinates,  'whose  uniform  distance     ^ 
apart  is  ^  a;y  so  that  if  n  be  the 
nmnber  of  bands,  n  -f  1  will  be  the 

number  of  ordinates,  and 

o — 

b  —  a  =  n  A  26, 

the  length  of  the  figure. 

Let  u,  tt',  denote  the  two  ordinates  which  bound  one  of  the- 
bands ;  then  the  area  of  that  band  is 


3C 


FSg.  26. 


t/-f-w" 


A  X,  nearly; 


and  consequently,  adding  together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the^ 
hands, — denotii^  the  extreme  ordinates  as  follows, — 

AC  =  u^i  BD  =  W5; 

and  tiie  intermediate  ordinates  by  U|,  we  find  for  the  approximate* 
value  of  the  integral — 

J\dx=  (  J|l  +  ^  +  2-«,)  a  -X, (1.) 
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Divide  tlie  area  A  C  D  B,  as  in  fig.  26,  into  an  eoen  number  of 

bands,  by  parallel  ordinates,  whose 
uniform  distance  apart  is  A  a;^  The 
ordinates  are  marked  alternately  by 
plain  lines  and  by  dotted  lines,  so  aa 
to  arrange  the  bands  in  pairs.    Con- 

sidering  any  one  pair  of  bands,  sucli 

3C  as  E  F  H  G,  and  asHiiming  that  the 
Fig-  *•'  curve  F  H  is  nearly  a  parabola,  it 

appears,  from  the  properties  of  that  curve,  that  the  area  of  that 
pair  of  bands  is 

in  which  v!  and  u'"  denote  the  plain  ordinates  £  F  and  G  H,  and 
u"  the  intermediate  dotted  ordinate  ;  and  consequently,  adding 
together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the  pairs  of  bands,  we  find, 
for  the  approximate  value  of  the  int^ral — 

/;«rf.=  («.  +  «»+2..«.  (plain) 

+  4  2  •M,(dotted)):f^, (2.) 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  values  of  the  ordinates  u  required  in  these 
computations  can  be  calculated,  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  the  figure 
to  a  scale,  although  a  sketch  of  it  maybe  useful  to  assist  the  memory. 

When  the  symbol  of  integration  is  repeated,  so  as  to  make  a 
double  integral,  such  as 


// 


///■ 


u*dxdy^ 
or  a  Pri/ple  integral,  such  as 

u'dxdydZf 

it  is  to  be  understood  as  follows  : — 

Let  t       J 

v  =  /  wdx 

be  the  value  of  this  single  int^;ral  for  a  given  value  of  y.  Con- 
struct a  curve  whose  abscissee  are  the  various  values  of  y  within  the 
Prescribed  limits,  and  its  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  v, 
^hen  the  area  of  that  curve  is  denoted  by 


/t7'rfy  =  //t*  'dxdy. 
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Next,  let  t=fvdy 


be  ike  value  of  this  double  integral  for  a  given  value  of  z.     Con- 
struct  a  curve  whose  abscissae  are  the  various  values  of  z  within  the 
presGiibed  limits,  and  its  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  t  • 
Then  the  area  of  that  curve  is  denoted  by 

/  t,  dz  =  l  I v'df/dz  =  1  I  f  u  'dxdydz; 

and  so  on  for  any  number  of  successive  integrations. 

82.  €«■»«  mt  GrmrHf  f^aad  hj  PrvjectiMi. — According  to  the  geo- 
metrical properties  of  parallel  projections,  as  stated  in  Chap.  lY., 
Article  62,  a  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  volumes  having  a  given 
latio  18  a  pair  of  volumes  having  the  same  ratio ;  and  hence^  if  a 
body  of  any  figure  be  divided  by  a  system  of  plane  or  other  sur- 
faces into  parts  or  molecules,  either  equal,  or  bearing  any  given 
system  of  proportions  to  each  other,  and  if  a  second  body,  whose 
igare  is  a  parallel  projection  of  that  of  the  first  body,  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  by  a  system  of  plane  or  other  surfaces  which 
are  the  corresponding  projections  of  the  first  system  of  plane  or 
other  surftices,  the  parts  or  molecules  of  the  second  body  will  bear 
to  each  other  the  same  system  of  ratios,  of  equality  or  otherwise, 
which  the  parts  of  the  first  body  do. 

Also,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of  the  second  body  will 
be  the  parallel  projections  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of 
the  first  body. 

And  hence  it  follows  (according  to  Article  64),  that  if  the  figures 
of  two  bodies  are  jHvrdud  prelections  of  each  other,  the  cevUrea  of 
gramty  oftheee  tnoo  bodies  are  corresfpomding  points  in  these  p(vrdUd 
projections. 

To  express  this  symbolically, — as  in  Article  61,  let  x,  y,  z,  be  the 
co-ordinates,  rectangular  or  oblique,  of  any  point  in  the  figure  of 
ihe  first  body ;  af,  y\  z,  those  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
second  body ;  x^y^z^  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  first  body ;  i^  f/^  s^„  those  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
second  body;  tiien 

«•  ^   «  '    Vo  ~'   y  '    z.  '~  z* 

This  theorem  fiudlitates  much  the  finding  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  figures  which  are  parallel  projections  of  more  simple  or  more  sym- 
metrical figures. 

For  example: — ^it  appears,  from  symmetry^  as  in  Art  72,  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  ox  an  equilateral  triangular  prism  is  at  the 
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point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  joining  the  three  angles  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  prism  with  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  that  section.  But  all  triangular  prisms  are  parallel  pro- 
jections of  each  other ;  hence  the  above  described  point  of  inter- 
section is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  triangular  prism. 

Also,  as  in  Art  72,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  regidar  tetraedron 
is  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  planes  joining  each  of  the 
edges  with  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  edge.  But  all  tetrae- 
drons  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other ;  hence  that  point  of 
intersection  is  the  centre  of  gravity  in  any  tetraedron. 

As  a  third  example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  formula  is  known 
(which  wiU  be  given  in  the  sequel)  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  a  sector  of  a  circular  disc,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  sector  of  an  elliptic 
disc.  In  fig.  27,  let  AB'  AF  be 
the  ellipse,  A  O  A  =  2  a,  and 
B'OB'  =  2  6,  its  axes,  and  C  O  1/ 
the  sector  whose  centre  of  gravity 
is  required.  One  of  the  parallel  pro- 
jections  of  the  ellipse  is  a  circle, 
ABAB,whose  radius  is  the  semi-axis 
major  a.  The  ellipse  and  the  circle 
being  both  referred  to  rectangular 
co-ordinates,  with  their  centre  as 
origin,  x  and  y  denoting  the  co- 
ordinates parallel  to  O  A  and  O  B  respectively  of  a  point  in  the 
circle,  and  x'  and  i/  those  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the  ellipse, 
those  co-ordinates  are  thus  related  : — 


Fig.  27. 


X 


=  1 


Thix)ugh  C  and  D'  respectively  draw  E  C  O  and  F  D'  D,  parallel 
to  O  B,  and  cutting  the  circle  in  C  and  D  respectively ;  the  cir- 
cular sector  0  0  D  is  the  parallel  projection  of  the  elliptic  sector 
C  O  D'.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sector  of  tie  circular 
disc,  its  co-ordinates  being 

WB.  =  x.',  SG  =  y^ 

Then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G'  of  the  sector  of 
the  elliptic  disc  are 

OH  =  a^.  =  x^; 

HG'=j^.=Ay* 
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Further  examples  of  the  results  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the 
Dext  Artida 

83.  sjcumvIm  ef  Oeairca  •f  ChrmTiiy. — ^The  following  examples 
consist  of  formulse  for  the  weight,  the  moment  with  respect  to  some 
q>ecified  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  homo- 
geneous bodies  of  those  forms  which  most  commonly  occur  in 
practioe.  In  each  case,  as  in  the  formulse  of  the  preceding  Articles, 
w  denotes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  W,  its  weight,  and  x^,  <fec., 
the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  in  the  diagrams 
IB  marked  G,  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  being  marked  O. 

A. — P&ISMS  AND  CtLINDEBS  WITH   PaBALLEL  BaSES. 

The  word  cylinder  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning, 
as  comprehending  all  solids  traced  by  the  motion  of  a  plane  curvi- 
linear figure  parallel  to  itself 

The  examples  here  given  apply,  of  course,  to  flat  plates  of  uni- 
fonn  thickness. 

In  the  formulse  for  weights  and  moments,  the  length  or  thickness 
b  supposed  to  be  unity. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  in  each  case,  is  at  the  middle  of  the  length 
(or  thickness) ;  and  the  formulse  give  its  situation  in  the  plane 
figure  which  represents  the  cross-section  of  the  prism  or  cylinder, 
ind  which  is  specified  at  the  commencement  of  each  exampla 

L  Triangle.    (Fig.  28}  O,  any  angla     Bisect 
of^iosite  side  B  0  in  D.     Join  O  D. 


ac;  =  OG=  3OD. 


W=zw'  OP    BO   sin.^ODC 

2      ~ 

IL  Polygon.     Divide  it  into  triangles;  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each;  then  find  their  ^^^^  28. 

oommon  centre  of  gravity  as  in  Art  75. 

UL  Trapezoid.     (Fig.  29.) 
ABIICR 

Greatest  breadth,  A  B  =  B. 
Least  „         C  E  =  6. 

Bisect  AB  in  O,  CE  in  D; 
join  O  D. 


-<^=^(i-i- 


W  = 


w 


B~b 


(>4 
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rV.  Trapezoid  (Second  soltitioiL)  (Fig.  30.) 
O,  point  where  inclined  sides  meet  Let  O  F 
=  xi,  O b  =  ajg,  OG  =  Xo. 

2     xf  — aj 


O  ilj    ■"""    "Q 


W  =  w 


a^  —  x^ 


2 


-    •  sin" 


OFB. 


(cotan  .^  O  A  B  +  cotan  -^  O  B  A), 


a?J  —  «J 


•  sin' 


(cotan  .^  O  A  B  +  cotan 


OFR 


OBA). 


V.  Faraholic  Half  -  SegmemJL 
(O  A  B,  fig.  31.)_0,  vertex  of 
diameter  OX;  0A:=  «,;  AB 
^  yi»  ordinate  ||  tangent  O  C  Y. 


3 


2 


Fig.  81. 


W=  -«-  to  •  05,  yi  •  sin  ^1^  X  O  Y. 


VI.  Fwrabdic  Spandrtl,    (O  B  C,  fig.  31.)    G',  centre  of  gravity, 

3  3 

W  :=  -^to  -  Xiyi  •  sin  .^  X  0  Y. 

VIL  Circular  Sector.     (O  A  C,  ^.  32.)     Let  O  X  bisect  the 

angleAOC;  OY  J-OX 

Radius  O  A  =  r 

'A  .AC 

Half-arc,  to  radius  unity,  ^-a  o  ^^  ^' 

2       sin^ 
«•  =  -3-  ♦•  -7—;  y*  =  0. 


Fig.  83. 


W  =  tor»^ 
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TJ 1 1.  Cireular  Half-Segment.     (A  B  X,  fig.  32.) 

2  sin'^ 

*U  =  TT  ^  't  : 3 • 

3  ^  —  Sin  ^  008  ^ 

0 
4  ain*-5  —  sin*  $  oob  ^ 

^•"^'"     3(^-  coB^sin^)  • 

-m-      1 

W  =  -  trr'  (^  -  COS  ^  sin  ^). 

IX.  GircaUvr  SpandrU.    (A  D  X,  fig.  32.) 

^~"3^'2  8m^-8in^cos^-  / 

I     3  sin*  ^  —  2  sin*  ^cos  ^  —  4  sin*  -5 


y»=-Q^* 


2sin^-8in^co8tf  —  ^ 


(1  ^\ 

sin^-  28in^co8^-—j. 

X.  Sector  of  Ring.    (ACFB,fig.  32.)  OA  =  r;  0E=/. 

_2     ff-f^    sin^ 
^-'3'    f^"=^i^  'T' 

XL  EUiptic  Sector,  ffidf-Segrnent,  or  Spandril.  Centre  of  gravity 
to  be  found  by  projection  from  that  of  corresponding  circular 
figure,  as  in  Article  82. 

R — ^Wedges. 

A  Wedge  is  a  solid  bounded  by  two  planes  which  meet  in  an 
edge,  and  by  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  sur&ce  {cylindrical,  as 
before,  being  used  in  the  most  general  sense). 

XTI.  General  FormulcBfor  Wedges.    (Fig.  33.)    All  wedges  may 
be  divided  into  parts  such  as  the  figure  nere  represented.     O  A  Y, 
OXT,  planes  meeting  in  the  edge  O  Y;  AX  Y,  cylindrical  (or  pris- 
maUc)  sor&oe  perpendicular  to  the 
[dane  OXY;  OXA,  plane  triangle 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  O  Y;  O  Z, 
axis  perpendicular  to  XO  Y.   Let  OX 

=r  tfi;  X  A  =  jTi.    Then  z  =  -^; 


W  =  w—^\  xy  dm 


Kg.  8a. 
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/ xy ' ax 

j  xf^'dm 
2  /  xydx 

«b  =  n -^     (This  last  equation  denoting 

(hat  G  is  in  the  plane  which  traverses  O  Y  and  bisects  A  X.) 

In  a  symmetrical  wedge,  if  O  be  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  edge, 
yti  =  O.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  following  examples,  in  each  of 
which,  length  of  edge  =  2  yi, 

XIIL  Eectcmgular  Wedge.    (=  Triangular  PriisnL)    (Fig.  34.) 


Fig.  84. 


.y  =  yi- 


*^  •=   3    ** 


XrV.  TrianguUvr  Wedge,     (=  Triangular  Pyramid.) 


W=  ^  w  • «» yi  «i. 


XV.  SemiGvrcida/r  Wedge.    (Fig.  36.) 

Radius  OX  =  OY  =  r. 


1 


Fig.  86. 


y 

^ 

J- 

r»- 

-«•. 

w 

:= 

2 
3 

117  ' 

t**!. 

tBt 

S^ 

3t 

16 

r. 

(»  ss  3  -  1416  n«xr^)b 
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XVI.  Annular,  or  Hollow  SrnmdrctUar  Wedge.    (Fig.  37.) 
Eztemal  radios,  r;  internal,  /• 

_3»    t*  —  t^ 

C.-^COKE8  AND  PtILAMIDS. 

liCi  O  denote  the  apex  of  the  cone  or  pyramid,  taken  as  the 
origin,  and  X  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  supposed  prism  whose 
middle  section  coincides  with  the  base  of  the  cone,  or  pyramid. 
The  centre  of  gravity  will  lie  in  the  axis  OX. 

Denote  the  area  of  the  base  by  A,  and  the  angle  whioh  it  makes 
with  tiie  axis  by  i, 

XYIL  Complete  Cone  or  Pyramid.     Let  the  height  OX  =  A; 

3  h. 

«^  1 

W=    -s  to*AAfdnA 

XTni.  TrwuxUed  Com  or  Pyramdd,  Height  of  portion  tnm- 
cated  =  h'. 

3     h'  -  A^ 

W=    g-wAA'fl  - -^jsin^ 

D. — ^PoBnoKB  OF  A  Sphebk 

XIX.  Zone  or  Ring  of  a  Spherical  SheU,  bonnded  by  two  conical 
soHaoefl  having  their  common  apex 
at  the  centre  O  of  the  sphere  (fig.  38), 

OX,  axis  of  cones  and  zone. 

n  external  radius  )  ^  ^^U^ 

/,  internal  radins  j 
.^  XO  A  =  «,half-aDgle  of  less  ) 
^XOB=/9,         „     greater  Z^'^*^ 

Ffg.8a. 
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3      **-»^    coea  +  ooa/i 


"*=  i  '  f^  r' 


W  = 


2  no 


(--")■( 


008/9  w  OOB  « 


)• 


XX.  S^stw  of  a  Hemiapherical  SheU.     (C  X  D,  fig.  39.) 
bisects  angle  D 00;  j  D0  0  =  ^. 

3ir    t^  -  t^    sin^ 


OY 


*^*==T6"*?":^7* 


4 


Fig.  89. 

84.  Heter^geBCMis  B«dy. — ^If  a  body  consists  of  parts  of  definite 
figure  and  extent,  whose  specific  gravities  are  different,  although 
each  individual  part  is  homogeneous,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
parts  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  74  and  the  subsequent  Articles^ 
and  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  as  in  Article  73. 

85.  Ceatre    •f  Onrltr    fenad    Bicpertmeiilally. — The    centre    of 

gravity  of  a  body  of  moderate  size  may  be  found  approximately  by 
experiment,  by  hanging  it  up  successively  by  a  single  cord  in  two 
different  positions,  and  finding  the  single  point  in  the  body  which 
in  both  positions  is  intersected  by  the  axis  of  the  cord.  For  the 
resistance  of  the  cord  is  equivalent  sensibly  to  a  single  force  acting 
along  its  axis ;  and  as  that  force  balances  the  weight  of  the  body 
when  hung  by  the  cord,  its  line  of  action  must,  in  all  positions  of 
the  body,  totverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 


Section  2. — 0/ Stress,  a/nd  its  ResuUarUs  cmd  Cenlres. 

86.  SireM,  Its  Natave  aad  lateasitr* — ^The  word  Stbess  has  been 
adopted  as  a  general  term  to  comprehend  various  forces  which  are 
exerted  between  contiguous  bodies,  or  paiHs  of  bodies,  and  which 
are  distributed  over  the  surfieu^e  of  contact  of  the  masses  between 
which  they  act. 

The  Iktensffy  of  a  stress  is  its  amoimt  in  units  of  force,  divided 
by  the  extent  of  the  suiface  over  which  it  acts,  in  units  of  area. 
Tlie  French  aad  British  units  of  intensity  of  stress  are  compared 
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in  a  table  annexed  to  this  volume.     The  following  table  shows  a 
comparison  between  different  British  units  of  intensity  of  stress  : — 

Pounds  on  the     Pounds  on  the 
■qoors  ftwt.         iqDare  Ineh. 

One  pound  on  the  square  inch, 144                 1 

One  poand  on  the  square  foot, 1                tIt 

One  mch  of  mercury  (that  is,  weight  of  a 

column  of  mercury  at  32^  Fahr.,  one 

inch  high), 70-7J5          0-4912 

One  foot  of  water  (at  89°-4  Fahr), 62-426         0-4886 

One  inch  of  water, 6*2021       0-036126 

One   atmoisphere,    of  29 '922   inches  of 

mercury, 2116*4           14*7 

87.  ciaiwes  •f  strcM. — Stress  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 
L  Thrust,  or  Pressure,  is  the  force  which  acts  between  two  con- 
tiguous bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  pushes  the  other  from 
itself,  and  which  tends  to  compreaa  or  shorten  each  body  on  which 
it  acts,  in  the  direction  of  its  action.  It  is  the  kind  of  force  which 
is  exerted  by  a  fluid  tending  to  expand,  against  the  bodies  which 
surround  it. 

Thrust  may  be  either  normal  or  oblique,  relatiye  to  the  suifaxse 
at  which  it  acts. 

II.  FuU,  or  Tension,  is  the  force  which  acts  between  two  con- 
tiguous bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  draws  the  other 
towards  itself,  and  which  tends  to  lengthen  each  body  on  which  it 
acts,  in  the  direction  of  its  action. 

Pull,  like  thrust,  may  be  either  normal  or  oblique,  relatively  to 
the  surface  at  which  it  acts. 

III.  Shear,  or  TamgenUal  Stress,  is  the  force  which  acts  between 
two  oontiguous  bodies  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  draws  the  other 
sideways,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  surfiEuse  of  contact,  and 
which  tends  to  distort  eadi  body  on  which  it  act& 

In  expressing  a  Thrust  and  a  Pull  in  parallel  directions  algebrai- 
cally, if  one  is  treated  as  positive,  the  other  must  be  treated  as 
negative.  The  choice  of  the  positive  or  negative  sign  for  either  is 
a  matter  of  convenienca  In  treating  of  the  general  theoiy  of 
stress,  the  more  usual  system  is  to  call  a  pull  positive,  and  a  thrtist 
negative :  thus,  let  p  denoto  the  intensity  of  a  stress,  and  n  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  per  square  foot ;  p  =  n  will  denote  a 
puU,  and  p  =  —  n&  thrust  of  the  same  intensity.  But  in  treating 
of  certain  special  applications  of  the  theory,  to  cases  in  which  thrust 
is  the  only  or  the  predominant  stress,  it  becomes  more  convenient 
to  reverse  this  system,  calling  thrust  positive,  and  pull  negative. 

The  word  "  Pressure,^*  although^  strictly  speaking,  equivalent  to 
**  thrust**  is  sometime  applied  to  stress  in  general;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  thrust  is  treated  as  positive. 
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88.  B«aaltaat  •£  INvcm  i  Ita  llI«««itBde. — If  to  a  plane  Kurface  of 
any  figure,  whose  area  is  S,  there  be  applied  a  stress,  either  normal, 
oblique,  or  tangential,  and  parallel  in  direction  at  all  points  of  the 
surface  (acconSng  to  the  restriction  stated  in  Art  67),  then  if  the 
intensiiy  of  the  stress  be  uniform  over  all  the  surface,  and  denoted 
hyp,  the  amount  or  magnitude  of  its  resultant  will  be 

r=pa (1.) 

If  the  intensiiy  of  the  stress  is  not  uniform,  that  amount  is  to  be 

found  by  integration.      For  example,    in 

fig.  40,  let  A  A  A  be  the  plane  sur&ce,  and 

let  it  be  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of 

co-ordinates  in  its  own  plane,  OX,  O  IT. 

Conceive  that  plane  to  be   divided  into 

small  rectangles  by  a  network  of  lines 

parallel  to  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively,  and 

let  A  a^     y>  be  the  dimensions  of  any  one 

Fig.  40.  q£  these  rectangles,  such  as  that  marked  a 

in  the  figura   Conceive  a  figure  approximating  to  that  of  the  given 

plane  surface  tobe  oomposedof  several  of  these  small  rectangles,  so  that 

8  =  S'AiBAy  tteor^;....- (2.) 

let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the  centre  of  any  particular 
rectangle,  so  that  the  stress  on  that  rectangle  is 

p  Ax^y  nearly. 

Then  the  amount  of  the  resultant  stress  is  given  approximately  by 
the  equation 

P  =  a  'pAx^y  nea/rly, (3.) 

Then  passing,  as  in  previous  examples,  to  the  integrals,  or  limits 
towards  which  the  sums  in  the  equations  2  and  3  approach  as  the 
minuteness  of  the  subdivision  into  rectangles  is  indefiinitely  in- 
creased, we  find,  for  the  exact  equations, 

B=  j  j  dxdy;     ) 

T  =  Jjp'dxdy.j ^^'^ 

The  mean  iffUenaUy  of  the  stress  is  given  by  the  following  equation : — 

p  ffpdxdy 
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A  oonTesnient  mode  of  representiiig  Ut  the  mind  the  foregoing 
process  is  as  follows : — In  fig.  41,  let  A  A  be  the  given  plane 
surface;  O  X,  O  Y,  the  two  axes  of  oo-ordinates  ^ 

in  its  plane;  O  Z,  a  third  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  plan&  Conceive  a  solid  to  exist,  bounded 
at  one  end  by  the  given  plane  surface  A  A, 
laterally  by  a  cylincbical  or  prismatic  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  par- 
allel to  O  Z  round  the  outline  of  A  A,  and  at 
the  other  end  by  a  sur&ce  B  B,  of  such  a  figure, 
that  its  ordinate  z  at  any  point  shall  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  at  the  point  of  the  suiface  A  A  from  which  that 
ordinate  proceeds,  as  i^own  by  the  equation 


Fig.  41. 


P 


.(6.) 


Hie  volume  of  this  ideal  solid  will  lie 


= j  j  «  'dxdy, (7.) 


So  that  if  it  be  conceived  to  consist  of  a  material  whose  specific 
gravity  is  w^  the  amount  of  the  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  solid,  that  is  to  say, 

P  =  wY (8.) 

If  tiie  stress  be  of  opposite  signs  at  different  points  of  the  plane 
sm-ftce  A  A,  the  surface  B  B  and  the  solid  which  it  terminates 
will  be  partly  at  one  side  of  A  A  and 
partly  at  the  opposite  side,  as  in  fig.  42; 
and  in  this  case,  the  two  parts  into 
which  the  solid  A  B  A  B  is  divided  by 
the  plane  X  O  Y,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  opposite  signs,  and  Y  is  to  be 
held  to  represent  the  differerhce  of  their 
Tolumea. 

The  mean  Mress  of  equation  5  is  evidently 

Pn  =  wzo (9.) 

in  which  Zq  is  the  height  of  a  parallel-ended  prism  or  cylinder 
standing  on  the  base  AAA,  and  of  volume  equal  to  the  solid 
ABAR 

89.  The  CTcatre  •f  Sire—,  ^r  •f  PrMvnre,  in  any  SUr&ce,  IB  the 

point  traversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  whole  stress,  or  in  other 
wofds,  the  Cenin  of  PwroUd  Forces  for  the  whole  stress.  From  the 
principles  already  proved  in  Chap.  IL,  Section  4,  it  follows,  that 


Fig.  43. 
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the  position  of  tbis  point  does  noi  depend  upon  the  direction  of  tke 
stress,  nor  upon  its  absolute  magnitude ;  but  solely  on  the  form  of 
the  surface  at  which  the  stress  acts,  and  on  the  proportions  between 
the  intensities  of  the  stress  at  different  points. 

As  in  Article  88,  oonceiye  a  figure  approximating  to  that  of  the 
given  plane  surface  AAA  (fig.  40),  to  be  composed  of  several  smaU 
rectangles ;  let  « /9  denote  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  the  stress 
makes  with  O  X,  O  Y  respectively.  Then  the  moments,  relative  to 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  Z  0  X,  Z  O  T,  of  the  components  parallel 
to  those  planes  of  the  stress  on  -^x^y,  are  given  by  the  approxi- 
mate equations. 

Moment  relatively  toZOX,    yp^xt^y    sin  fiX^^,,,^ 
,f  „  Z O  Y,  —xp  AX  Ay  *  ein  m)  ^' 

Summing  all  such  moments,  and  passing  to  the  integral  or  limit  of 
the  sum,  as  in  former  examples,  we  find  the  following  expressions^ 
in  which  x^  and  yo  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress ; 

yoP"ain^  =  ain/3  /  f  yp*dxdy) 

77  > (1.) 

o^^P'sin*  =  Bmm  I  j  xp'dxdy  \ 

Oonsequently  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress  are 

xp 'dxdy 


P'dxdy 


(2.) 


.=4 

I  I  yp'dxdy 

yo=77 -— ; 

I  I p'dxdy 

which  are  evidently  the  sam^  with  the  co-ordinates,  parallel  to 
OX  and  O  Y,  of  the  cmtre  of  yrcmty  of  the  ideal  solid  of  fig.  41, 
whose  ordinates  z  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
at  the  points  on  which  they  stand. 

^  When  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  positive  and  negative  at 
di^erent  points  of  the  sur&ce  AAA,  cases  occur  in  which  the 
positive  and  n^ative  parts  of  the  stress  balance  each  other,  so  that 
the  total  stress  is  notlung,  that  is  to  say, 

/  /  pdxdy  =  0. 

In  such  cases,  the  resultant  of  the  stress  (if  any)  is  a  ooupley  and 
there  is  no  centre  of  stress.  This  case  will  be  further  considered 
in  the  sequel 
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90.  Cfim  •f  Vmitbrm  Strem, — ^If  the  intensity  of  the  stress  be 
imifoniiy  the  factor  |>  in  equation  2  of  Article  89  becomes  constant^ 
and  may  be  remoTed  from  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
expressions  for  x^  and  y^  which  then  become  simply  the  co- 
ordmates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ofaJlaJt  plate  of  the  figure  AAA. 

This  also  appears  from  the  consideration,  that  the  surface  B  B 
in  fig.  41  becomes  a  plane  parallel  to  A  A,  and  the  solid  A  B  A  B, 
a  piurallel-ended  prism  or  cylinder. 

91.  9i«M€«i  Af  VmU&rmlr  VarjiBc  SttrcM. —  By  an  ttmformly 
varying  stress  is  understood  a  stress  whose  intensity,  at  a  given 
point  of  the  suiiace  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  that  point  troxa  a  given  straight  line.  For  example,  let 
the  given  straight  line  be  taken  as  the  axis  OT ;  then  the  following 
equation 

p—ax,  (1.) 

a  being  a  constant,  represents  the  law  of  variation  of  the  intensity 
of  an  umformly  vaiying  stresa 

The  amcunt  of  an  uniformly  varying  stress  is  given  by  the  equa- 
iioa 


P=  j  f  p'dxdy=sa  j  j  x'dxdy. 


(2.) 


which,  if  the  axis  O  Y  traverses  the  centre  ofgramty  of  a  plate  of 
thefyure  of  the  eurfaoe  of  action  AAA,  becomes  equal  to  nothing, 
the  positive  and  negative  values  of  p  balancing  each  other.  In 
this  case,  OY  is  called  a  neutral  axis  of  the  svaface  AAA. 

In  fig.  43,  let  AAA  represent  the  plane  snr&ce  of  action  of  a 
stress;  let  O  be  its  centre  of  gravity  (that  is,  the  oentxe  of  gravily 
of  a  flat  plate  of  which  AAA 
is  the  figure);  -YOY  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  stress 
applied ;  -  X  O  X  perpendi- 
cular to  -YOY,  and  in  the 
plane  of  AAA;  — ZOZ 
perpendicnlar  to  that  plane. 
Conceive  a  plane  BB  inclined 
to  AAA  to  traverse  the 
neutral  axis,  and  to  form, 
with  the  plane  AAA,  a  pair 
of  wedges  bounded  by  a 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  sui&ce  parallel  to  —  ZOZ.  The  ordinate 
«,  drawn  from  any  point  of  AAA  to  BB,  will  be  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  that  point  of  A  A  A,  and  will  indicate 
by  ite  upward  or  downward  direction  whether  that  stress  is  positive 
or  negative;  and  the  nullity  of  the  total  stress  will  be  indicated  by 


-z 


Fig.  48. 
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the  equality  of  the  positiye  wedge  above  AAA,  and  the  negatire 
wedge  below  AAA  The  resultant  of  the  whole  stress  is  a  couple, 
whose  moment,  and  the  position  of  its  axis,  are  found  in  the 
following  manner,  by  the  application  of  the  process  of  Chapi  ill.. 
Sect  2,  Article  60. 

Let  «i  /9,  y,  be  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  the  stress  makes 
with  OX,  OY,  OZ,  respectively.     Let  Ax^y  denote,  as  before, 
the  area  of  a  small  rectangular  portion  of  the  sur&oe,  x,  y,  the  co- 
ordinates of  itH  centre  (for  which  «  =  0),  and  p^-aXj  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  on  it,  so  that 

^V=p  ^m  ^y  =  a»^x  ^y 

is  the  force  acting  on  this  rectangle. 

The  moments  of  this  force  relatively  to  the  three  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates, are  found  to  be  as  follows,  by  making  the  proper  substitutions 
in  equation  2  of  Article  60 : — 

round  OX;  .iP'ycosy; 
„     OY;  — AP*A;cosy; 
„       OZ;  AP(«cos/d  —  yoo&m). 

Summing  and  integrating  those  moments,  the  following  are  found 
to  be  the  total  moments : — 

round  OX;  M|  =  a  'cosy  [  f  xy  ' dxdy 

„       0Y;M2  =  —  acoay  f  f  x^'dxdy  >{3,) 

„       OZ;  Ms  =  a  |cos/9  f  isf'dxdy-omm  f  fxyUxdyl 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let 

j  ja^'dxdy=:l,  f  j  xy'dxdy=iK; (3a.) 

then,  as  in  equation  7  of  Article  60,  we  find,  for  the  moment  of 
the  resultant  couple, 

M=  v(m;  +  mj  +  mj) 

=  a-  ^{(I'+K«)cos«y  +  P'cos»/8  +  K*-oos«« 

—  2  I  K  *  cos  •  *  cos  /3. } 
=  a  V(I*"8m'ii+K*-sin*/8— 2IK-oos«cos/3);...(4.) 

and  for  the  angles  a,  /m,  »,  made  by  the  aads  of  that  couple  with  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  find  the  angles  whose  cosines  are  as  follows: 

M,  M,  lU 

00«X  =  _;  COSA*  =  ^;  008.  =  ^ (5.) 
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The  following  equation  is  easily  verified : — 

co8«co8X +  006^008^  + cos  y cosy  =  0 (5a). 

This  indicates  what  is  of  itself  obvious;  that  the  axis  of  the  resnl- 
tant  couple  M  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  sti-ess. 

The  following  form  is  often  the  most  convenient  for  the  constant 
a.  I«t  pi  be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  some  fixed  distoace,  a^ 
from  the  neutral  axis;  then 

"i • (6-) 

5)2.  «»iMit  m£  BcHdiafp  SiM«^ — if  the  unifoimly  varying  stress 
be  normal  to  the  surface  at  which  it  acts ;  that  is  to  say  in  symbols, 

oo8«  =  0;  cosiSsO;  cosy  =  13 (1.) 

tlien  it  is  evident  that 

M,  =  0;  coB»  =  0; (2.) 

or  in  words,  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  sorfaoe  AAA.  Such  a  stress  as  this  is  c^ed  a  bending  streasj 
for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the  strength  ot 
materialsL  The  equations  of  Article  91,  when  applied  to  this  case, 
beocxme  as  follows : — 

M,=aK;  M,  =  — al, 
M  =  a-  ^(r^K«); 

cos  A  =sin^=         K 

"~-~— ^— ^-^^— — . 

n/  I*  -u  K»  ' 
co»  u-sz sin '^  =^      — I 


-/FTK"^ 


.(3.) 


K 
.'.  tan^=s ; 

I 

If  the  figure  AAA  is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the  axis 
OX,  then  for  every  point  at  which  y  has  a  given  positive  value, 
there  is  a  corresponding  point  for  which  y  hi^  a  negative  value  of 
equal  amount ;  so  that  for  such  a  figure 

K=  I  j  xydxdyssO, 

and  the  same  equation  may  be  fulfilled  also  for  certain  unsymme- 
trical  figures.     In  this  case  we  have 

Mi=0;  M  =  M3  =  — al;  ic*  =  0; (4.) 

to  that  the  axis  of  the  couple  coincides  with  the  neutral  axis. 
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93.  niemeMt  •!"  TwiMivg  Siren. — If  the  stress  be  tangential,  its 
tendency  is  obviously  to  tioist  the  surface  AAA  about  the  axis 
O  Z.     In  this  case  we  have 


(1.) 


oosy  =  0;  006«  =  sin3;  cos/3  =  sin«  ;  ^ 

Mi  =  0;  M,  =  0; 

M  =  Ms  =  a  (I  sin  «  -  K  cos  «) ; 

cos  A  =  0 ;  cos  fc  =  0 ;  cos  t  =  1. 

In  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  92,  for  which  K  =  0,  we  find 

M  =  alsin  «; (2.) 

so  that  in  these  cases  it  is  only  the  component  of  the  stress  parallel 
to  the  neutral  axis  which  produces  the  twisting  couple. 

94.  Centre  •£  Uaiformir  varriBg  strvM. — ^When  the  amount  of 
an  uniformly  yaiying  stress  has  magnitude,  that  stress  may  be  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz. : — 

Firsty  an  uniform  stress,  whose  intensity  is  the  meom  intensity  of 
the  entire  stress,  and  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  figure,  O,  of 
the  surface  of  action.  As  in  Article  88,  equation  5,  this  mean 
intensity  may  be  represented  by 

P         total  stress  ..  . 

^' -  -s-  -  -^^r- <^> 

Secondly,  an  uniformly-varying  stress,  whose  neutral  axis  tra- 
verses 0,  whose  amount  is  =  0,  and  whose  intensity,  p\  at  a  given 
point,  is  the  deviation  of  the  intensity  at  that  point  from  the  mean; 
so  that  the  intensity  of  the  entire  stress  is  given  by  the  equation 

p=Po  +  j/=Po  +  a«  (2.) 

Let  M  be  the  moment  of  this  second  part  of  the  stress ;  its  effect^ 
as  has  been  already  shown  in  Article  60,  case  2,  is  to  shift  the 
resultant  P  parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance 

L  =  ^ (3.) 

to  the  opposite  side  to  that  whose  name  designates  the  tendency  of 
the  couple  M ;  and  the  direction  of  the  line  L  is  perpendicular  at 
once  to  that  of  the  stress,  and  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  couple  M. 

The  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  point  O  of  the  centre  of  stress 
as  thus  shifted,  being  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  of  the 
shifted  resultant  cuts  the  plane  of  AAA,  are  most  easily  found  by 
adapting  the  equation  2  of  Art  89  to  the  present  case,  as  follows: — 


MOMENTS  OF  INERTIA  OF  A  SURFACE. 

perpendicular  1^  ffxp'dxdy      aj  js^'dxdy  al 

neutral  axifi   )  -^  P  P  ' 

I  I  j  yp'  'dxdy     a  I  ixy '  dxdy  aK 


7T 


along  the 
neutral  axis 


W4.> 


The  angle  i  which  the  line  joining  O  and  the  centre  of  stress^ 
makes  with  the  nentral  axis  O  Y,  is  that  whose  cotangent  is 

ootan  *  =i^=.  -^ (5.) 

Xq  1 

This  line  will  be  called  the  axis  conjugate  to  the  neutral  axis- 
—  Y  O  Y.     When  K  =  0,  it  is  perpendicidar  to  the  neutral  axis. 

95.    mmmttmu  m£  Incrlift  •€  m,  Snr&ce. — ^The  integral  I  =z  j   j    a^ 

'dxdy  is  sometimes  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface 
AAA  rel&tiTely  to  the  neutral  axis  —  YOY.  This  is  a  term 
adopted  from  the  scienoe  of  Dynamics  for  reasons  which  will  after- 
waniB  appear.  The  present  Article  is  intended  to  point  out  certain 
relations  which  exist  amongst  the  momentti  of  inertia  of  a  plane- 
surface  of  a  given  figure  relatively  to  different  neutral  axes ;  a 
knowledge  of  which  relations  is  useful  in  the  determination  of  the 
moment  of  a  bending  or  twisting  stress. 

Let  A  A  in  fig.  44  represent  a  plane  surfiEu^  of  any  figure,  O  its 
centre  of  gravity,  YOY,  X  OX,  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  crossing 
each  other  at  O,  in  any  position. 

Taking  YOY  as  a  neutral  axis,  let  ^^^ 

themoment  of  inertia  relatively  toitbe  ^      ,4         ^^ 


(1.) 


I  =  /  /  a-*  'dxdy; 

let  the  moment  of  inertia  re- 
latively to  X  OX  as  a  neutral 
axis  be 

J  -//y*  'dxdy; 
and  let 

K  =  /  /  xydxdy. 

Now  let  Y'O  Y',  X'OX',  be  a  new  pair  of  rectangular  axes,  ii> 
iny  position  making  the  angle 

YOY'  s  XOX'  =  fi 
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with  the  original  pair  of  axes;  and  lot 

r  ^  j  fx^'dafdfj; 
T  =  jft/'dx'dy'; 
K'  =  j  jx'y^'da^di/. 


.(2.) 


)riginal 


X,  y,  of  a  given  point,  and  the  new  co-ordinates  af,  ^,  of  the  same 

point; 

j/  =  a?  cos  |3  —  y  an  fi'A 

y'^xsmfi  +  ycoBfi;> (3.) 

a/«  +  2/"  =  a?"  +  y*.         j 

(This  last  quantity,  which  is  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
given  |)oint  from  O,  is  what  is  called  an  Isotropic  Function  of  the 
co-ordinates ;  being  of  equal  magnitude  in  whatsoever  position  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  are  placed.) 

From  the  equations  (3),  the  following  relations  are  easily  deduced 
between  the  original  integrals  I,  J,  K,  and  the  new  integrals 
r,J',K':— 

r  =  I  •  co^  /8  +  J  •  sin*  fi  —  2K-cos/88ini8;) 

J'  =  I-8in"/3  +  J-cos"/3+   2K-oos/3sin/8;V  ...(4.) 

K'  =  (I  —  J)  cos  /S  •  sin/3  +  K  (cos'/3  —  sin' /I)  j 

Also,  the  following  functions  of  those  integnds  are  found  to  be 

I  +  J  =r  r  +  J'  =  j'j'(««  +  f)'dmdy (5.) 

(called  the  pclao'  moment  of  inertia) ; 

IJ  —  K'  =  r  J'  —  K" (6.) 

Ek^uation  5  may  be  thus  expressed  in  words  : — 

Theorem  I.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  svafaea 
relatively  to  a  pawr  of  rectomgvla/r  neuif/ral  aaoes  is  isotropic 

Equations  5  and  6  in  conjunction  lead  to  the  following  conse- 
quences. Because  the  sum  I'  +  J'  is  constant,  T  must  be  a 
maximum  and  J'  a  minimum  for  that  position  of  the  rectangular 
axes  which  makes  the  difference  T  —  J'  a  uiaximunL     And  because 

(r  —  J7  =  (I'  +  J')«  —  4  I'  J', 

r  —  J'  must  be  a  maximum  for  that  position  of  tlie  axis  which 
makes  T  J'  a  minimum.     But  by  equation  6,  V  J'  —  K**  is  constant 
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for  an  positioBs  of  tiie  axes;  therefore  when  K'  =  0,  T  J'  is  a 
minirniim,  I'  —  3'  a  maxiTnum,  I'  a  maxmmin,  and  J'  a  minimum. 

Hence  follows,  in  the  first  place, 

Thsobem  IL  In  eoery  plane  swrfoyce  there  i»  a  pavr  of  rect" 
wngfMlair  neuiral  axes  for  cne  of  which  the  tMymmt  of  merUa  is 
greater y  and  for  the  oOier  lees,  thorn  for  amy  oUier  neuUral  cucie. 

These  axes  are  called  Principal  Axes,  Let  Ii,  Jj,  be  the  maximum 
and  minimum  moments  of  inertia  relatively  to  tiiem,  and  let  /Sj  be 
the  angle  which  their  position  makes  with  the  oiiginallj-assumed 
axes ;  then  because  K,  s  0,  we  have,  &om  the  third  of  the  equa- 
tions (4) 


„  2  cos  iS,  sin  /9i      —  2  K  ,_  ^ 

tan  2/8i  =  — T — ^    '  i     =  f T (7.) 

'^    cor  /Sj  -  sm*  fii     1  —  J  ^  ' 


and  because  I,  +  J^  =  I  +  J,  and  Ii  J,  ^  IJ  —  K',  we  have,  by 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation, 


(8.) 


The  position  of  the  principal  axes,  and  the  values  of  Ij,  J|,  being 
once  known,  the  int^nJs  I',  J',  K',  for  any  pair  of  axes  which  make 
the  angle  fi^  with  the  principal  axes,  are  given  by  the  equations 


r  =  I,  co8^  fif  +  Ji  sin*  0;      ) 

J'  =  I,  sin*  /9^  +  J,  cos"  ^r;      I (9.) 

K'  =  (I.  —  J,)  cos  /3'  sin  3'.     j 


If  I]  =  J„  then  r  =  J'  =  I„  and  K'  =  0,  for  all  axes  whatso- 
ever; and  the  given  figure  may  be  said  to  have  its  moment  of 
inertia  eompiddy  isotropic 

Next,  as  to  C<mjfu/galt  Axes,  By  equation  5,  Article  94,  we  have 
lor  the  angle  which  the  axis  conjugate  to  O  Y  makes  with  O  Y 

ootan  i  =•  ~j^. 

For  the  principal  axes,  K  =  0,  cotan  tf  ^  0,  and  ^  is  a  right 
an^e;  firom  which  follows — 

Theobem  til  The  principal  axes  are  conjugate  to  each  other: — 
that  is,  if  either  of  them  be  taken  for  neutod  axis,  the  other  will 
be  the  conjugate  axis. 

Returning  to  equation  4  of  the  present  Article,  let  us  suppose, 
that  the  axis  conjugate  to  the  originaUy  assumed  neutral  axis  xOY, 
has  been  detennined,  and  that  its  position  is  YO  Y,  so  that 
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Let  tbis  conjugate  axis  be  assumed  as  a  new  neutral  axis.  Then  the 
integrals  T,  J',  K',  belonging  to  it  are  detennined  by  substituting 
^  for  /3  in  the  equation  4 ;  that  is,  hj  substituting  for  oos  /3  and 
sin  fi,  the  values  of  cos  i  and  sin  ^  in  terms  of  K  and  I,  viz. : — 


oos  ^  = 


sin  ^  = 


which  substitution  having  been  made,  we  find 


-K(IJ-  K-) 


(10.) 


r  + 

Now  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  angle  ^,  which  the  Tteio  con- 
jygate  axis  makes  with  the  new  nsutral  axis  Y'O  Y^  This  angle 
is  given  bj  the  equation 

ootan  /  =  -Y-=  —    J   =  —  cotan  #, 
whence 

*'=-«, (11.) 

or  in  wordsy 

Theobem  it.  If  the  axis  conjugate  to  a  given  neiUral  axis  be 
taken  as  a  new  neub'cU  cuds,  the  origtnal  neutral  axis  vM  he  the  new 
conjugate  axis. 

The  following  mode  of  graphically  representing  the  preceding 

theorems  and  relations   depends  on  well 
known  properties  of  the  ellipse. 

In  ^,  ^5y  let  O  Xi  O  Y|  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  represent  the  principal  axea 
of  a  sur&oe.     With  the  semi-axes, 


a 
h 


^       >...{12.) 


Fig:  4ft. 


describe  an  ellipse,  so  that  the  square  of 
each  semi-axis  shall  represent  the  moment 
of  inertia  round  the  other. 


Let  the  semidiameter  OY'  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  any 
assumed  neutral  axis,  and  let  ^i^  YjO  Y'  =  /y.    Draw  O  C,  the 
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(14.) 


•eoiidiaineter  conjugate  to  OY'^  so  that  the  tangent  OT  shall  be 

parallel  to  OY'.  Let  OT  =  ^,  and  let  the  normal  OT  =  n.  Then 
it  is  well  known  that 

n*  =za*  •  cos"  /S'  +  6*  sin*  /S';    ) 

and  that  V (la.) 

nt  =  (a'  —  6*)*cosi3'-8ini8'^  j 

coDseqnently,  comparing  this  equation  with  the  equation  9,  we  find, 

r  =  w"; 

K'  =:nt; 

K        t 
eotan  tf  =  -^=r-  =  -  =  cotan  Y' O  0; 
1         n 

80  that  the  square  of  the  normal  O  T  represents  the  moment  of 

inertia  for  the  neutral  axis  O  Y,  and  the  semidiameter  00  con- 
jugate to  O  Y^  is  also  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  neutral  axis  O  Y, 
wad  ffice  vend. 

In  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  surface  of  complex  figure, 
it  maj  sometimes  be  desirable  to  divide  it  into  parts,  each  of  more 
simple  figure,  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each,  and  add  the 
resolts  together. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  neutral  axis  of  the  whole  surface  will 
not  neoeasaiily  tn,Yen»  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of  its  parts, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  formulse  for  finding  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  figure  relatively  to  an  axis  not  traversing  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Let  O  Y  denote  such  an  axis,  x  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
given  figure  finom  it,  and  Xq  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  given  figure  from  the  axis  O  Y.  Through  that  centre  of  gravity 
eonoeive  an  axis  O'  Y'  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  O  Y ;  the  point  which 
is  at  the  distance  x  from  O  Y,  is  at  the  distance 

0^  =  0?  —  x^ 
fiom  a  Y'. 
The  required  moment  of  inertia  is 

I  =  J  J  sfdxdyi 

but  aj'  =  aj  +  2a:^ai'  +  a/*; 

^hsrefore, 

l:=^3iiS-i'2xo  j  j  af'dxdy-^  I  f  x'^'dxdy; 

sad  because  O' Y'  traverses  the  centre  of  graviiy  of  S. 

f  j  x''dxdy=0; 
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80  that  the  middle  term  of  the  expression  for  I  vanishes,  leaving 

l  =  aiB-^Jfaf''dxdy; (15.) 

or  in  words, — 

Theorem  Y.  The  momerU  of  inertia  of  a  eurfiuse  relatively  to  an 
aada  not  Vrofloenmg  its  centre  of  gravity  ia  greater  than  the  moment  of 
inertia  rotmd  a  parallel  aacie  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity,  by  t/ie 
product  o/the  a/rea  o/the  surface  into  the  square  of  the  distance  beUoeen 
those  two  ctxes. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  (or  maxima  and  minima) 
moments  of  inertia  of  snrfaoes-of-action  of  stress  of  those  figures 
which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice  : — 


Figure. 

L  Rectakgle. — ^Length  along  OX, ) 
h ;  breadth  along  O  Y,  6 j 


Maximum  I*  Minlmnra  J^ 

(neutral  axis 0 1).  (neutral  axis  O X). 


£L  Squabk — Side  =  A, 


III.  Elupse. — Longer  axis,  h ) 

Shorter  axis,  b j 

«-         1 
(N.R—  ^  =  ^^^  iMorly). 

lY.  CntCLE. — Diameter,  h 


/i»6 
12" 

/** 
12 

rh^b 

64 


A6» 
12 

A* 
12' 

rhV 

64 


A* 


Y.  Hollow  symmetrical  figures;  mib- 
tract  I  or  J  for  inner  figure,  irom 
I  or  J  for  outer  figure. 

YL  Symmetrical  assemblage  of  reo- ' 
tangles;  dimensions  of  any  one 
A  II  a:,  6  II  y ;  distance  of  its  centre 
from  OY,  ab;  from  OX,  y^ 


64 


rA« 
64 


hn 

'•I2- 
+  2A6a^ 


hV 
+  j-A6yJ. 


Section  3. — Of  Internal  Stress,  its  Composition  amd  Eesoluiion. 

96.  iMternai  sir«w  in  GeneraL — If  a  body  be  conceived  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ideal  plane  traversing  it  in  any 
direction,  the  force  exerted  between  those  two  parts  at  the  plane  of 
division  is  an  internal  stress.  The  finding  of  the  resultant,  and 
of  the  centre  of  stress,  for  an  internal  stress,  depend  upon  the 
principles  relating  to  stress  in  general,  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  last  section.  The  present  section  refers  to  a  difierent  class 
of  problems,  viz.,  the  relations  between  the  difierent  stresses 
which  can  exist  together  in  one  body  at  one  point 


A  bodr  m»y  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plane  traverBiiiB;  a 
pveai  pomt,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  by  vaiyiug  the  angiuai 
position  of  the  plane ;  and  the  stress  which  acts  between  the  two 
puts  may  vaiy  in  direction,  or  int^naity,  or  in  both,  as  the  position 
of  the  plane  variea.  The  object  of  the  present  section  is  to  show 
the  laws  of  such  variation  ;  and  also  the  effect  of  applying  different 
■treses  aimultaneonsly  to  one  body. 

The  investigations  in  this  section  relate  strictly  to  stress  of 
totiform  int^uity  ;  but  their  results  are  made  applicable  to  stress  of 
miable  intensi^  to  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  by  sufficiently 
contiacting  the  space  under  consideiation,  so  that  the  variations  of 
tiie  straaa  within  its  limits  shall  not  exceed  the  assigned  limits  of 
deviation  from  uniformity. 

97.  iMpit,  Mnw  m4  Ha  ifM-Hai  latentttr. — A  simple  stresB  ie  a 
pull  or  a  thrust  In  the  following  investigations  a  poll  will  be 
ta«ated  as  poeitive,  and  a  thrust  as  n^^tive. 

In  fig.  46,  let  a  prismatic  solid  body,  or  part  of  a 
toUd  body,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  axis  O  X, 
he  kept  in  ea^nilibrio  by  a  pull  applied  in  opposite 
directions  to  its  two  ends,  of  uniform  intoosity,  and 
of  tiie  amount  P. 

Let  an  ideal  plane  A  A,  perpendicular  to  0  X, 
be  conceived  to  divide  the  body  into  two  parte,  and 
let  the  aiea  of  that  plane  of  section  be  S.  That 
each  of  these  parte  may  be  in  equilibrio,  it  is 
necessary  that  (Ley  should  act  upon  each  other,  at 
tiiepUoe  of  section  A  A,  with  a  pull  in  the  direction  fig.  U. 

0  i,  of  the  amount  F,  and  of  the  intensity 

P 

^lis,  which  is  the  intensity  of  the  stress  as  distributed  over  a  plane 
nminal  to  ite  direction,  may  be  called  its  normal  ijileiuilj/. 

98.  BadKUn  mC  84a>plc  SircM  M  ■■  OklHae  PImm. — Next,  let 

the  plane  of  section  be  conceived  to  have  the  pomtion  B  B,  oblique 
loOX;  letONbealine  normal  to  BB,  and  OX  a  line  at  the 
intereection  of  the  planes  B  B  and  X  O  N.  Let  tite  obliquity  of 
the  plane  of  section  be  denoted  by 

*-^XON-^TOA 

The  two  ports  into  which  BB  divides  the  body  must  exert  on 
each  other,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  pull  of  the  amount  F,  and  in 
the  direction  O  X  j  but  the  area  over  which  that  pull  is  distributed 
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area  BB  = j; 

008^* 

consequently,  the  intensity  of  the  stress,  as  reduced  to  the  obligtie 

pkme  of  section,  is 

Pcos^ 
Pr  =  — g — =Ps'cos9. 

99.  Bc«*lati*ii    mf  OMiqnc    StreM    Int*    Normal   amd    Taagenttel 

C*mp«Ment». — The  oblique  stress  P  on  the  plane  of  section  B  B  may 
be  resolved  by  the  principles  of  Articles  55,  57,  into  two  compo- 
nents, viz.  : — 

Normal  component  a- )  x>        a 

long  ON,!?. }         ^««'5 

Tangential  component )  -p   *    4 . 

along  OT,. f       ^sme^, 

and  the  intensities  of  these  components  are, 

Normal ;       p^  =Pr  cos  ^  =p^' cos"  fi ;       )  ,^  ^ 

Tangential;  j9|  =j9r sin  tf=:p,' cos  ^ sin  ^j  ^  '* 

Suppose  another  oblique  plane  of  sectioti  to  cut  the  body  at  right 
angles  to  B  B,  so  that  its  obliquity  is 

and  let  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  new  plane  be  denoted  by 
accented  letters ;  then 

p'n=PM'co^ i=pm •  sin' ^ ; )  .g  v 

Pi=Pt\P^'^P\=PM'y  J  ^    ' 

so  that  we  obtain  the  following 

Theorem.  On  a  pawr  of  pUmea  of  section  whose  obliqtdties  are 
together  equal  to  a  right  cmgle,  the  tcmgerUiod  components  of  a  simple 
stress  are  of  equcd  iTitensity,  and  the  intensities  of  the  normal  con^ 
ponents  are  together  eqtml  to  the  normal  interisitt/  of  the  stress, 

100.  c*mp«aiid  8tr«M  is  that  internal  condition  of  a  body  which 
is  made  by  the  combined  action  of  two  or  more  simple  stresses  in 
different  directions.  A  compound  stress  is  known  when  the  direc- 
tions and  the  intensities,  relatively  to  given  planes,  of  the  simple 
stresses  composing  it  are  known.  The  same  compound  stress  may 
be  analyzed  (as  the  ensuing  Articles  will  show)  into  groups  of  simple 
stresses,  in  different  ways  ;  such  groups  of  simple  stresses  are  said 
to  be  eqyiwxlent  to  each  other.  The  problems  of  finding  of  a  group 
of  stresses  equivalent  to  another,  and  of  determining  ^e  relations 
which  must  exist  between  co-existing  stresses,  are  solved  by  con- 
sidering the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  some  internal  part  of  the 
solid,  of  prismatic  or  pyramidal  figure,  bounded  by  ideal  planes. 
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101.  P«ir  mi-  €;MO«g»<«   BirMiei. — ^THEOREM,     ff  the  86re88  on  a 

given  plane  in  a  body  be  m  a  given  direction^  the  etrees  on  any 
pfane  parallel  to  that  direction  must  be  in  a  direction  paralld  to 
the  firat-^nenUoned  plane. 

In  fig.  47,  let  YOY  represent,  in  section,  a  given  plane  tra- 
versing a  body,  and  let  the  stress  on 
that  plane  be  in  the  direction  X  O  X. 
Consider  the  condition  of  a  prismatic 
portion  of  the  body  represented  in  sec- 
tion by  ABCD,  bounded  by  a  pair 
of  planes  A  B,  D  C,  parallel  to  the  given 
pluie,  and  a  pair  of  planes  A  D,  B  0, 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  given 
direction   XOX,  and  having  for  its  ^ 

axis  a  line  in  the  plane  Y  O  x,  catting  ^^  Fig.  47. 

XOX  in  O. 

The  equal  resultant  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
on  the  &ce8  AB  and  D  C  of  this  prism  are  directly  opposed,  their 
common  line  of  action  traversing  the  axis  O  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore independently  balanced  llierefore  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  faces  A  D  and  B  C  of  the  prism 
must  be  independently  balanced,  and  have  their  resultants  directly 
opposed ;  which  cannot  be  unless  their  direction  is  parallel  to  the 
pkneYOY.     Therefore,  Ac— Q.  R  D. 

A  pair  of  stresses,  each  acting  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
Uie  other,  are  said  to  be  conjugate.  In  a  rigid  body,  it  is  evident  that 
their  intensities  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  they  may 
be  of  the  same,  or  of  opposite  kinds: — a  pair  of  pulls,  a  pair  of 
thrusts,  or  a  pull  and  a  thrust 

In  those  cases  (pi  frequent  occurrence  in  practice^  in  which  the 
fdanes  of  action  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  are  both  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  which  contains  their  two  directions,  their  obli- 
quity is  the  skme,  being  the  complement  of  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  each  other. 

102.  Thfce  o^^insRte  mtnunu  may  act  together  in  one  body,  the 
direction  of  each  being  parallel  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
{danes  of  action  of  the  other  two;  and  in  a  rigid  body,  the  kinds 
and  intensities  of  those  stresses  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus,  in  fig.  47,  if  X  O  X  and  YOY  represent  the  directions  of 
two  stresses,  each  acting  on  a  plane  which  traverses  the  direction 
of  the  other,  the  intersection  of  those  planes  (which  may  make  any 
angle  with  XOX  and  Y  O  Y),  will  give  a  third  direction,  being 
that  of  a  third  stress  of  either  kind  and  of  any  intensity,  which 
may  act  on  the  plane  X  O  Y,  and  will  be  conjugate  to  eadi  of  the 
other  twa 
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Three  is  the  greatest  number  of  a  group  of  conjugate  stresses ;  for 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  introduce  a  fourth  stress  which  shall  be 
conjugate  at  once  to  each  of  the  other  three. 

The  relations  between  the  three  angles  which  the  dii'ections  of 
three  conjugate  stresses  make  with  each  other,  the  three  obliqutiUie9 
of  those  stresses  (being  the  angles  which  they  make  with  the  per- 
pendiculars to  their  respective  planes  of  action),  and  the  three  angles 
which  those  perpendiculars  make  with  each  other,  as  found  by  the 
ordinaiy  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry,  are  given  by  the  following 
formulsB. 

General  Case.  Let  a,  y^  «,  denote  the  directions  of  the  three 
conjugate  stresses; 

AAA 

y  z,zx,  xy,  their  inclinations  to  each  other; 
Uy  V,  to,  the  directions  of  the  perpendiculars  to  their  planes  of 
action,  so  that  u  -L  plane  yZyV-^  plane  zx,  to  -^  plane  x  y ; 

AAA.  ,  ^ 

vwy  tou,  uv,  the  inclinations  of  those  perpendiculars  to  each 
other ; 

AAA 

^^9  ^y>  ^^9  the  respective  obliquities  of  the  stresses. 
Then  those  nine  angles  are  related  as  follows : — 

Let  1  —  cos'  y  jg  —  cos  zx  —  cos"  xy  -h  2  cos  y  z  cos  zx  cos  x y 
_  =0; (L> 

Then 

A  #  ^  AAA 

.     '^  *7  O  A       coazx'coaxy  —  cosyz 

'^*«'=  .     A      .     /,;coBVW  = A-  A  ' 

amzx'smxy  sin  «  as  *  sin  a;  y 

,  _,                                               AAA 
A  J  ij  A  QO&xy'COBVZ QOSZX      I    ,ov 

suiwu=-—^^         ^;ooswu  = -—k— a >   f  (2-> 

sanxy  'amyz  amxy*anyz 

A                 /o                   A        coayz'coazx  —  cosasv 
smuv  =       z,*^         ^  ;coBuv  = ^ — y^ -— ^ ^ . 

anyz'anzx  anyz'anzx 

A  ^0  A  /C  A  JG 

eoBux=z-^^f—^;  cosvy  =  — ^^-^;  cos  102=  -^7^- (3.) 

sin  y  z  sin  z  x  sin  xy 

Restricted  Case  L  Suppose  two  of  the  stresses,  for  example, 
those  parallel  to  x  and  y,  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
oblique  to  the  third.     Then 

cos  a:  y  =  0;  sin  ar  y  =  1 ;      I  .    . 

C  =  1  -  cos*  y  «  -  cos-^  z  x;  ) 
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.^     A  JG  A         — ooByz 

■m  vto  =    ^  /^  9  COS  t?ti7  = T^  ; 

sill  ZX  030.  zx 

,  _  A 

A  /Q  A  006  ZX 

amictt  =  — ^5^— ^;  co8ti7t£=: ^^ — ; 

sin  ^  z  sin  y  2; 


JC 

.      A        . 

am  y  2;  *  inn  «  x 


A    J  «» 


A  A 

A        co8y«  •  cos  2;  a; 

**^=  .A    .  A  ; 

Emyz*mnzx 


•  •••■••  \V>  I 


A  JO  A  /O  A 

O08  ux  :=    ^   ^  ;  cosvy  =    ^   ^^   ;  cost£?2;  =  ^C...(6.) 
fdn  yz  sin  ;2;a; 

Restbicted  Case  IL  Suppose  one  of  the  stresses  (such  as  z) 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  other  two,  which  are  oblique  to  each 
other.     Then 


ix»yz  =  0;  coBzxz=0; 
mnyz^il;  sm  zx  =  1; 
O  =  sin*  X  y, 

■m  vw  =  1;  cosi;«9=  0;  (ori;«7=  9(f); 

A  A  /vr^  *v/xA 

8m  tot*  =1;  COS  wu=zO;  (or  u^ii  =  90); 

A  .        A  A  A 

■in  ti  V  =  sm  xy;  cos  tiv  =  —  cos  xy; 
(or,  w  +  a;  y  =r  180*). 


.(7.) 


.(a) 


A  .       A  A  .       A  A 

coBux  =  sm  xy;  cosvy  =  smxy;  oobwz  = 

A  A  ^^  A  A  ^ 

ort^a;  =  «y  =  9(r  -  xy;  wz  =  0; 


=  1 


} 


(9.) 


results  identical  with  those  given  at  the  end  of  Article  101. 

Rbbtricted  Case  III.  All  three  stresses  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  In  this  case  the  normals  to  the  three  planes  of  action  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  coincide  with  the  directions  of 
the  stresses. 

103.  PlHMS  •r  B^iml  ShMur,  mr  TaBceailal  mrem. — ^THEOREM.   If 

the  j^newM  on  a  given  pair  o/plcmes  be  tangential  to  thoee  pUmes,  amid 
ymraUd  to  a  ihwrdpUme  vshich  is  perpendieular  to  the  pair  qfplamaSy 
tkoee  strenea  must  be  of  equal  inteneity. 

Let  the  third  plane  be  represented  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
ig.  48,  and  let  the  pair  of  planes  on  which  the  stresses  are  tangen- 
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tial,  and  i>arallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  be  parallel  respectively 
to  AB  and  AD.     Consider  the  condition  of  a  right  prism  of  any 

length,  represented  in  section  by  ABCD,  and 

bounded  by  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  AB,  CD, 

and  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  AD,  CB.     Let  p^ 

denote  the  intensity  of  the  shear  or  tangential 

stress  on  AB,  CD,  and  planes  parallel  to  them, 

and  jp',  the  intensity  of  the  shear,  or  tangential 

stress  on  AD,  CB,  and  planes  parallel  to  them. 

^'  The  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 

on  the  pair  of  faces  AB,  CD,  form  a  couple  (right-handed  in  the 

figure),  of  which  the  arm  is  the  perpendicular  distance  EF,  between 

AB  and  CD,  and  the  moment, — 

Pt  *area  AB  'EF. 

The  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  pair  o 
faces  AD,  CB,  form  9,  couple  (lefb-handed  in  the  drawing),  of  which 
the  arm  is  the  perpendicular  distance  GH  between  AD  and  CB, 

and  the  moment  

f/.-areaAD-GH. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  prism  requires  that  these  opposite  moments 
shall  be  equal     But  the  products,  area  AB  *  EF,  and  area  AD  - 

GH  are  equal,  each  of  them  being  the  volume  of  the  prism;  there- 
fore the  intensities  of  the  tangential  stresses 

are  equal — Q.  K  D. 

The  above  demonstration  shows  that  a  shear  upon  a  given  plane 
cannot  exist  alone  as  a  solitary  or  simple  stress,  but  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  shear  of  equal  intensity  on  a  different  plane.  The 
tendency  of  the  action  of  the  pair  of  shearing  stresses  represented 
in  the  figure  on  the  prism  ABCD  is  obviously  to  distort  it,  by 
lengthening  the  diagonal  DB,  and  shortening  the  diagonal  AC,  so 
as  to  sharpen  the  angles  D  and  B,  and  flatten  the  angles  A  and  C. 

104.  SoreM  •»  Three  Bectmagular  Phuice. — ^THEOREM.  If  there  ht 

obliqtie  stress  on  three plcmes  cU  right  angles  toeachotherj  the  tangential 
eofnpoTients  of  the  stress  on  any  two  of  those  plofnes  in  diredioni 
parallel  to  the  third  plane  must  be  of  equal  intensity. 

Let  yz,  zxj  xy,  denote  the  three  rectangular  planes  whose  interseo- 
tions  are  the  rectangular  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z.  Consider  the  condition 
of  a  rectangular  portion  of  the  body,  having  its  three  pairs  of  faces 
parallel  respectively  to  the  three  planes,  and  its  centre  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  three  axes.     Let  ABCD  (fig.  49),  represent 

the  section  of  that  rectangolar  solid  by  the  plane  of  xy,  the  &oes 
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AB,  CD  being  parallel  to  the  plane  yz,  and  the  &ces  AD,  C  B, 

to  the  plane  z  x.  Let  the  equal  and  parallel  lines  XB  represent 
the  intensities  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  other  pai-ts  of  the  bodjr 
on  the  pair  of  faces  AB,  CD;  resolve  each  of 

these  forces  into  a  component  XN,  parallel  to 

the  plane  z  Xy  and  a  tangential  component,  XT, 
parallel  to  the  aids  of  y;  the  resultants  of  the 
components  X  N  will  act  through  the  axis  of  z,  and 
will  produce  no  couple  round  that  axis;  the  com- 
ponents XT  will  form  a  couple  acting  round  that 
axia  In  the  same  manner  the  intensities  of  the 
farces  exerted  on  the  faces  AD,  CB,  being  re- 
presented by  the  equal  and  parallel  lines,  Yr, 

are  resolved  into  the  components,  Yn,  whose  resul- 
tanta  act  through  the  axis  of  «,  and  the  compo- 
nents Yty  which  form  a  couple  acting  round  that 
axis,  which,  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  rectangular 
solid  ABCD,  mast  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  former  couple; 
and  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Article  103,  it  is  shown  that 
the  intensities  of  the  tangential  stresses  constituting  these  couples, 

XT  =  Y^, 

must  be  equal;  and  similar  demonstrations  apply  to  the  other 
planes  and  stresses. 

To  represent  this  symbolically: — ^let  p,  as  before,  denote  the 
intensity  of  a  stress;  and  let  small  letters  affixed  below/?  be  used, 
the  first  small  letter  to  denote  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  stress  acts,  and  the  second  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stress  itself: — ^for  example,  let  p^  denote  the  intensity 

of  the  stress  on  the  plane  normal  to  y  (that  is,  the  plane  zx),  in  the 
direction  of  z.  Then  resolving  the  stress  on  each  of  the  three 
rectangular  planes  into  three  rectangular  components,  we  have  the 
following  notation : — 

Plane.  Dibection. 


y^. P» Pm, P"       . 

zx  p«  p«  p„    V  intensities. 


xy 


Then,  in  virtue  of  the  Theorems  of  Articles  101  and  102,  we 
have  the  fM>rHna2#^raM09,p^py^p.M  conjugate  and  independent;  and 
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Fig.  60. 


in  virtue  of  the  theorem  of  this  Article,  there  are  ihine  pcwn  qf 
tangential  stresses  of  equal  irUensUy, 

Pp'=P^\  P-=1>«;  Ps.=P,^ 

[The  reader  who  wishes  to  coniiiie  his  attentioii  to  the  more 
simple  class  of  problems  may  pass  at  once  to  Article  108,  page  95.] 

105.  TetraedroB  •f  9ur«M. —  PROBLEM  I.  The  i/ntensUies  of  ih/ree 
conjugate  stresses  on  three  planes  Praversi/ng  a  body  being  given,  it  is 
required  to  Jlnd  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  fourth 
plane,  traversing  the  samve  body  in  amy  direction. 

In  fig.  50,  let  Y  O  Z,  Z  O  X,  X  O  Y,  be  the 
three  planes,  on  which  act  conjugate  sti^esses  in 
the  directions  OX,  O  Y,  O  Z,  of  the  intensitiea 
Pmi  Pp  Pr  I^raw  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fourth 
plane,  cutting  the  three  conjugate  planes  in  the 
triangle  ABC,  so  as  to  form  with  them  the  tri- 
angular pyramid  or  tetraedron  O  A  B  C.  Then 
must  the  stresses  on  the  four  triangular  &ces  of 
that  tetraedron  balance  each  other;  and  the 
total  stress  on  A  B  C  will  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resultant  of  the  total  stresses  on  O  B  C,  O  C  A,  and  O  A  Bw 
On  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  respectively  take 

0I)  =  total  stress  on  OBC=p,  -areaOBC, 
O E  =  total  stress  on  O 0  A  =  p,  •  area  OCA, 
OF  =  total  stress  on  O  A B  =  /?#  •  area  OAR 

Complete  the  parallelopiped  O  D  E  F  R ;  then  will  its  diagonal 

OB  represent  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  total  stress  on  an 
area  of  the  fourth  plane  equal  to  that  of  A  B  C  ;  and  the  intensity 

of  that  stress  will  be  ^  _  -..      Q.  K  L 

area  ABC 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  stresses  on  three  conjugate  planea 
in  a  body  be  given,  the  stress  on  any  other  plane  may  be  deteiv 
mined ;  from  which  it  follows,  ThaJt  every  posmbU  system  of  stresses 
which  cam,  co-exist  in  a  body,  is  capable  ^  being  resdved  into,  or  ea> 
pressed  by  means  of,  a  system  of  three  conjugate  stresses. 

Problem  II.  The  directions  and  irUensities  of  the  stresses  on  three 
rectangidar  co-ordinate  planes  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  fourth  piane  in  any  posi- 
tion. 

Let  the  planes  Y  O  Z,  Z  O  X,  X  O  Y,  in  fig.  50,  represent  the 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  so  that  OX,  O  Y,  O Z,  are  now  at 
x^ht  angles  to  each  other  (instead  of  being,  as  in  Problem  I.,  in 
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any  directions).  Beduoe  the  three  given  stresses,  as  in  Article  104^ 
to  rectangular  components,  with  the  notation  already  explained. 

Let  A  B  C,  as  in  Problem  I.,  be  a  triangle  parallel  to  the  fourth 
plane,  endosing,  with  three  triangles  in  the  co-ordinate  planes,  the 
tetraedron  O  A  B  C.  The  total  stress  on  A  B  C  will  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  rectangular  components  of  the 
total  stresses  on  O  B  C,  O  0  A,  and  O  A  R 

Therefore,  on  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  respectively,  take 

O  D  =p„  '  area  O  B  C  +  j»^  *  area  OCA  -h  p„'  area  O  A  B, 
OE  =  p^'areaOBC  +  j:?^  •  area  O  C  A  +  jp^  •  area  O  A  B, 
OF=p„"area  OBC  +  |?„-area  OCA  +  p„  -area  OAB; 

Complete  the  rectangle  O  D  E  F  E. ;  then  will  its  diagonal  O  B  re- 
present the  direction  and  amount  of  the  total  stress  on  an  area  of 
the  fourth  plane  equal  to  A  B  C,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress 

will  be .  Tws*      Q.  K  L 

areaABC  a      a      A 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  xn,  yn,  zn,  denote  the  angles 
which  a  normal  to  the  fourth  plane  makes  with  the  three  rectangu- 
lar axes  respectively ;  xr,  t/r,  zr,  the  angles  which  the  direction 
of  the  stress  on  that  plane  miakes  with  the  three  rectangular  axe» 
respectively ;  and  p,  the  intensity  of  that  stress.  Then,  it  is  well 
known  that  /^ 

area  O  B  C  =  area  ABC*  cos  x  n, 

area  OCA  =  area  A  BC  '  cos^ti^ 

_  A 

area  O  A  B  =  area  ABC  *  cos  zn; 

■o  that  the  rectangular  components  of  the  intensity  p^  are 

AAA 

p^  =  p^  •  COS  xn  +  p^'oosyn  +jt>„'C08«n 

AAA 

p^zzzp^' COS  xn  +  p„' cos  yn  +  j>,,  •  cos  z n 

AAA 

p^^p^'cosxn  +  p^'  co^yn  +  p„'coszn  j 

The  resultant  intensity  of  the  stress  required  is  given  by  the 
equation 

and  its  direction  by  the  equation 

A  p^  A  p^  A  Pn»  /O  V 

ooBiBr=  —  ;   cosyr=— ;    oos«r=— v^-r 


(1.) 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  rectangular  components  of  the  stress 
on  three  rectangular  planes  in  a  body  be  given,  the  stress  on  any 
fourth  plane  may  be  determined;  from  which  it  follows,  Thai  every 
possible  systems  ofst/resses  ix^mk  cam,  co-exist  in  a  body,  is  capable  of 
being  resolved  into,  or  caressed  byinea/ns  of,  the  three  Tiormal  stresses, 
amd  the  six  pairs  of  tangential  stresses,  on  three  reetamgvloff'  eo-^yrdiruUe 
pUjmes. 

106.  TnnisforaiatioM  •f  8tr«M. — For  the  direction  of  the  normal 
to  the  new  plane  of  action,  ABC,  which  direction  is  denoted  by  n 
in  Problem  11.  of  Article  105,  let  there  be  successively  assumed 
the  directions  of  three  new  rectangidar  aaes  a/,  y',  «',  and  let  it  be 
required  to  express  the  rectangular  components,  pj^,  <fea,  of  a 
given  compound  stress  relatively  to  those  new  axes,  in  terms  of  the 
rectangular  components,  p^^  ike.,  of  the  same  compound  stress 
relatively  to  the  original  rectangular  axes,  x,  y,  z. 

To  solve  this  question,  let  n  be  taken  to  denote  any  one  of  the 
three  new  axes.  The  three  components,  parallel  to  die  original 
axes,  of  the  stress  on  the  plane  normal  to  n,  are  given  by  equation 
1  of  Article  105.  Each  of  these  components  being  further  resolved 
into  its  components  parallel  to  the  new  axes,  and  the  nine  com- 
ponents so  found  collected  into  three  sums  of  intensities  parallel  to 
the  new  axes,  the  following  results  are  obtained : — 

AAA, 
pJ'^p„'Qo&xixf  -h Pt^'cosyaf  -^ p^'COBzx  ; 

A  A  A, 

p^  =ip^'Coaxy  •^  Pm^'coayy'  +  j>,».'cos«y  ; 

A  A,  A, 

jP„'  =i?M  '  COS  xs^  +  p^'  COS  yz  +  jt>„  •  cos  zz. 

For  n  are  now  to  be  substituted  successively,  both  in  p^*,  <fec.,  and 
in  the  values  oip^  (kc,  according  to  equation  1  of  Article  105,  i^he 
symbols  ad,  y',  sf ;   and  thus  are  obtained  finally  the  following 
equations  of  transformation : — 
NoBMAL  Stresses. — 

p,V  =  Pmm  C08^  ^^  "^  Pn  ^^^*  y^  "^Pmb  cos"  Z  td 

A  ^  ,    \     a,  ^,  ^  a.  ^  ^ 

+  2  p^g  COS  y  of  coazx  +  2p„coazx  cosajar  +  2pj^ooBXXC08yaf; 

_   A       ,  A       ,  A 

PfV =p- «>s^ «  y' +Prr  <»8^  y  y' +i>«  COS* «  y 

'^2pg,cosyycoBzy'  +  2p„coBzy'coBxy  +  2p^cosxy'Cosyt^; 

,   A  .  A      ,  ,  A 

p/g  =Psm  COS*  xsf-i-p^  COST  y  af  +p„  cos'  zz" 

+  2p^coByz  cmzz  +2p„ooBzz  oosxz  +2p^ooaxzoosysf'f 
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Tanoentiai.  Stresses. — 

A  A,  A,  A,  A  A 

7V»'=P«  COS  xy' cosxz  ^p^  cosy  f/  cosy  a +p„  coa  z  f/ cos  zsf 

,         A  A  A  A  ^  r         A  A,  A  A^ 

+  P^  (wszyoosyz'  +  cos  yy'coszsif)  +  p„{cosxy^coszz  +  oos^y  cosa;;!^) 

,  A  A  A  A 

+ 1?^  (cob  y  y' COS  a  «' +  COS  a?  y*  COS  y  a^)  3 

A,  A  A  A  A  A, 

PM'm=PmmCosxz  COS X of  +  p,^ COS y z' COS y x*  +  p„ COS  z ^  COS  zx 

f         ^'  \  ^i         ^,^  /         A,         A,  A  A^ 

+  P^(ooe2:aroo8yaj'  +  co8y3fcos«ajj  +  jt^^.^oosajafcosac  +  cos2%:'cosa»^ 

A  A  A  A  ^ 

+/?^(cosy«'cos«aj'+  cos  a; 2^  cosy  a/)  ^ 

A^  A^  A  A,  A  A 

J>„  =l>«coBa;a?'cosa:y'+p^cosya3'oosyy +  p„oos«aj'cos«y' 

,        A  A  .  A  A^  ^         A  A,  A  A^ 

-f  Py,(co62a:'ooByy +co6yar'co6«y')  +  i^MV^xmaxe'oos^y  H-oos^ea;  cos^y^ 

+l>«y  (cos  y  a?  cos  as  y  +  cos  «  a?  cos  y  y). 

The  two  systems  of  oomponent  stresses,  p^,  dbc.,  relative  to  the 
axes  x,  y,  z,  and  ^,V,  &&,  relative  to  the  axes  o^y  1/,  sf,  'v^hich  con- 
stitute the  game  compound  stress,  are  said  to  be  eqtdvcUerU  to  each 
other. 

107.  PriMdiHii  Axes  •f  Scmm.  — THEOREM.  FoT  every  state  of 
stress  in  a  body,  there  is  a  system  of  three  pkmes  perpendioida/r  to  each 
other,  on  each  of  which  the  stress  is  tohoUy  normal. 

Referring  to  the  equation  3  of  Article  105,  it  is  evident  that  the 
condition,  that  the  direction  of  stress  on  a  plane  shall  coincide  with 
the  normal  to  that  plane,  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

A       p^  A  A       p^  A 

oosasr  =  =—  =  oosasn:  cosyr  =  -^  =  cosyn: 

Pr  ^  Pr  ^       ' 

oos«r  =  —  =z  cos  zn (1.) 

Pr 

Introdacing  these  values  into  the  equation  1  of  Article  105,  we 
obtain  the  following  : — 


A  A  A 

(Pmm^Pi)coaxn  -h  Pt^cosyn  +p^oos«w  =  0  ; 

A         ^  V  A  A         ^ 

^^006 a; n  +  {p„  —  p,)  cos y  «  +  />,,  cos« n  =  0  ; 

A  A       ,  ^  .A 

p^  COS  as  n  4-/>^  cos  y  n + (p„  —  p,)  cos  «  n = 0. 


(2.) 
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From  these  equations,  by  eliminatioii  of  the  three  oosiiies,  is 
obtained  the  following  cubic  equation  ; — 

Let  Ps,  +  P„+Pms  =  '^>  1 

PmmP„p^ + ^p^p.sP^  -p^spI  -p»p^  - p«  ;^^ = c '  - 

Then  ^- A^;  +  B|>,-C  =  0 (4.) 

The  solution  of  this  cubic  equation  gives  ihree  roots,  or  values  of 
the  stress  p^,  which  satisfy  the  condition  of  being  normal  to  their 
planes  of  action;  and  according  to  the  properties  of  conjugate 
stresses  stated  in  Article  102,  the  directions  of  those  three  normal 
stresses  must  be  perpendicular  to  each  other. — Q.  K  D. 

The  three  conjugate  normal  stresses  are  called  principal  stresses, 
and  their  directions,  prmcipcU  ctxes  of  stress. 

l£p^  denote  the  intensity  of  one  of  those  principal  stresses,  the 
angles  which  it  makes  with  the  originally  assumed  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  are 
found  by  means  of  the  following  equations,  deduced  by  elimination 
from  the  equation  2  of  this  Article  : — 

008  «n^„j9^+  {pr  '-pJ)PfM]  =  ooayn^^p„  4-  CPr-/>w)P«} 

=  COB  zn\p^p„'k-(Pr-'Ps.)PM,] (5.) 

Jjest  Pi,  Pf,  Pi,  denote  the  three  values  of  p^  which  satisfy  equation 
4.  Then,  from  tlie  well  known  properties  of  equations,  it  follows 
that  the  co-efficients  of  that  equation  have  the  following  values : — 

B=ptps+pzpi+pip»i  ^ (6.) 

C=PiPnP9. 

Hence  it  appeal's,  that  for  a  given  state  of  stress,  the  three  functions 
denoted  by  A,  B,  C,  in  the  equations  3  and  6,  are  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  set  of  rectangular  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  or  are  isotropic,  in 
the  sense  already  explained  in  Article  95. 

Let  the  principal  axes  of  stress  now  be  taken  for  axes  of  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates,  and  denoted  by  x,f/,z;  and  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  direction  and  the  intensity  p,  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  whose 

normal  makes  the  angles  xn,  f/n,  zn,  with  those  axes.  For  this 
purpose  the  equations  1,  2,  and  3,  of  Article  105,  are  to  be  modified 
by  making 

Pmm=^Pi;  P„=^P,;p»—p»;  p^=PMM:=Pf.9^0. 
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Thus  we  obtain 

A  AAA 

p  JOB  xp  s=ip^  COS  xn;  p  coe  yp  =  p^  cos  y « ; 

A  A 

p  COB  zp  =:  p^coszn (7.) 

'  A  A  A     \ 

p=  jlffi'ooefxn-^pi   cos*yn+;?{-cos*«n  I  ...(8.) 
The  equations  7  are  easily  transformed  into  the  following  : — 

A  A  A  A  A  A 

COS gg w _ 008 a;/?  .  COS y n    cosyj?,co8gn     cos;2;j9    ^ 

P  Pi  P  Pi  P  Pi 

Which  equations  being  squared  and  added,  and  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  extracted,  give  the  following  value  for  the  reciprocal  of  the 
intensity  required  : — 

1=7)  00^ xp  ^  Qos'yp ^00^ zp  \ QQ) 

^  {      f  pi  P\     ) 

the  well  known  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  in  which  />„  p^,  jt>,,  denote 

the  three  semi-axes,  and  p  the  semidiameter  in  any  given  direction. 

The  ooidne  of  the  obliqmty  of  the  stress  p  is  given  by  the  equation 

A  A  A  A  A     ,  A  A  • 

008  np  =  oosa;nco6«p-|-oosynoo6y/>  +  oos«ncos«|> 

C      ,  A  .A  A  ) 

s=zpJ  ootr  xp.oosr  y p  .ooB*  z  p  I 

\      Pi  P*  P»     ) 

=  -(/?iC08*ajn+;^eofl*yn+ p,co8"«n)> (11.) 

p  *  ^     t 

■nd  this  cosine,  by  being 

positive  \  indicates  i  a  pull 
nothing  >  that  the  <  a  shear 
nc^ti  ve  j  stress  />  is  (  a  thrust 


108.  flopMB  Parallel  t*  Omc  Pbuie. — In  most  practical  questions 
respecting  the  stress  in  structures,  the  directions  of  the  stresses 
chiefly  to  be  considered  are  parallel  to  one  plane,  to  which  their 
planes  of  action  are  perpendicular,  the  remaining  stress,  if  any, 
being  a  principal  stress,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  to  which  the 
others  are  pandleL 

The  problems  oonceming  the  relations  amongst  stresses  parallel 
to  one  plane,  might  be  solved  by  considering  them  as  particular 
of  the  more  general  problems  respecting  stresses  in  any  direo- 
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tioiiy  which  have  been  treated  of  in  Articles  105,  106,  and  107  j 
but  the  complexity  of  the  investigations  and  results  in  those 
Articles,  makes  it  prefei'able  to  demonstrate  the  principles  relating 
to  stresses  parallel  to  one  plane,  independently. 

Problem  I.  The  irUensUiea  cmd  directixma  of  a  pair  ofcoryugcUa 
stresses,  parallel  to  a  plane  whidi  is  perpendictdar  to  tfieir  planes  of 
action,  being  given,  U  is  required  tojmd  tfie  dvrecHan  and  vntensUy  of 
tlie  stress  on  afomih  pUune,  perpendicula/r  also  to  the  first  menticmad 
pUme, 

In  fig.  51,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  plane  to  which 

z  the  stresses  ai^  parallel ,  let  O  X  and 

O  Y  represent  the  directions  of  the  pair 
of  conjugate  stresses,  whose  intensities 
are  p^  and  />, ;  and  let  A  B  be  the  plane, 
the  stress  on  which  is  sought.   Consider 

the  condition  of  a  prism,  O  A  B,  bounded 

o        R  X       y        by  the  plane  A  B,  and  by  planes  parallel 
Fig.  51-  to  OX  and  OY  respectively.    The  force 

exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  face  O  A  of  the 
prism,  will  be  proportional  to 

_  P/OA; 

on  O  Y  take  OE  to  represent  that  foixse.  The  force  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  ^bloq  O  B  of  the  prism,  will  be  pro- 
portional to 

_  P.'OB; 

on  O  X  take  OD  to  represent  this  force.  The  force  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  &ce  A  B  of  the  prism,  must  balance 
the  forces  exerted  on  O  A  and  A  B ;  therefore  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram OD  R  E  ;  its  diagonal  OB  will  represent  the  direction  and 
amawnt  of  the  stress  on  A  B,  and  the  imtensvtt/  of  that  stress  will  be 

OR 

•-^Pi'  0A»  +  2p,p,'GB'  OATcos  ^  X  O  Y I 
OB-+OA*-20BOAco8^XOY.  j 

The  parallelogram  marked  in  the  figure  with  the  capital  letters 
R,  E,  corresponds  to  the  case  in  which  p,  and  p,  are  of  the  same 
kind,  both  pulls,  or  both  thrusts,  in  which  case  p^  is  of  the  same 
kind  also ;  the  parallelogram  marked  with  the  small  letters,  r,  e, 
corresponds  to  l3ie  case  in  which  p,  and  p.  are  of  opposite  kinds,  one 
being  a  pull  and  the  other  a  thrust ;  in  which  case  p,  agrees  in  kind 
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that  one  of  the  given  conjugate  staresses  whose  direction  fiiUs 
to  the  same  side  of  A  B  with  il  Whea  Or  is  parallel  to  A  B,  p^  is 
a  shear,  or  tangential  stress. 

Problem  IL  TIib  intenaUies  and  directions  of  the  stresses  on  a 
pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  to  a  plane  to  which  the 
sbtues  are  parallel,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  irUensity 
and  direcUon  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  in  any  position  perpendicular  to 
that  plane  to  which  the  stresses  are  parallel. 

In  fig.  52,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent 
the  phme  to  which  the  stresses  are  parallel^  and 
OXy  OY,  the  pair  of  rectangular  planes  on 
-which  the  stresses  are  given.  Let  those  stresses 
be  resolved,  as  in  Article  99,  iuto  rectangular 
normal  and  tangential  components.  Let  p^x  de- 
note the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress  on  the 
plane  O  Y,  which  stress  is  parallel  to  O  X  ,  let 
pyy  denote  the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress  on 
the  plane  O  X,  which  stress  is  parallel  to  O  Y. 

In  virtue  of  the  Theorem  of  Article  103,  the  ^'  ^^^ 

tangential  stresses  on  those  two  planes  must  be  of  equal  intensity; 
and  they  may  therefore  be  denoted  by  one  symbol,  px^,  which  sym- 
bol may  be  read  as  meaning 

the  intensity  of  f  a: )    on  a  plane    ( y\^ 
the  stress  along  \y  )    normal  to    [xf 

Let  ON  be  a  line  normal  to  the  plane  the  stress  on  which  is 

sought,  TnalriTig  with  O  X  the  angle  "KON  =  xn.  Consider  the 
condition  of  a  prism  O  A  B,  of  tibe  length  wnity,  bounded  by  the 
planes  O A J.y,  OBjLo;,  ABjlON.  The  areas  of  the  faces  of 
that  prism  have  the  following  proportions  : — 

O  B  =  AB  *  oos  xn ;  O A  =  AB  *  sin  a;n. 

The  forces  exerted  on  the  £eu»s  O  A  and  O  B,  m  a  direction  parallel 
to  X,  oonidst  of  the  normal  stress  on  O  B,  and  the  tangential  stress 
on  O  A  ;  that  is  to  say, 

pgg '  O B  +  px^  •  O  A  =  A B  •  < pxg*  oos  xn-\-  psp *  sin  aw  V  • 

Let  this  be  represented  by  O  D. 

The  forces  exerted  on  the  fiices  O  A  and  O  B,  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  y,  consist  of  the  normal  stress  on  OA,  and  the  tangential 
stress  on  O  B ;  that  is  to  say, 

Px^'OB  ±  p„*OA  =:AB'  <  pxf* COB xn+p„* an 
Let  this  be  represented  by  O  E. 


xn  > 
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(Complete  the  rectangle  O  D  R  £  ;  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  stress  on  A  B  will  be  represented  by  itH  diagonal, 

0R=  ^(OD^+OE*) 
and  the  intensity  of  that  stress  bj 

OR  ^  A  A 

Pr  =  "==  ^  <jP;Kt''cos«a?n+pyy--sin«a:n  +  pxf* 

A  A    ) 

+  2p^(/?a»+JPyy)oosajn  -sinxn  > (1.) 

Prom  R  draw  R  P  perpendicular  to  the  normal  O  N;  then  the 
normal  and  the  tangential  components  of  the  total  stress  on  A  B  will 
be  represented  respectively  by 

OP  =  OD  •  cos  asn  "h  OE  sin  an; 

PR  =0D  sina:w-OE    cos  xn] 
and  the  vntensUies  of  these  components  by 


OP  A  ^     ,    «  A        .       A    V 

p„  =  -z=r  =  jt?xjc 'COS* a;w+/>^*sm'ajw +  2/>j(y' COS  ajTi* Sin a:n; 


(2.) 


PR  A  A  .    ,    A  .A 

Pt  =  ^=  =  (PxM-Pvp)  COS  XT*  •  sin  an  +  p^^  (sm"  xn-oosr  xny, 
AB  ^ 

The  obliquity y  ^^^  NOR  =  n  r,  of  the  stress  on  A  B  is  given  by 
the  equation 

tannr  =  -^ (^O 

109.    Principal  Axes  ^f  StreM  Parallel  to  One  Plane. — ^ThBOREIL 

For  every  condition  of  stress  pa/rallel  to  one  pUvne^  there  a/re  two  planes 

perpendicula/r  to  each  other,  on  whicfi  there  ts  no  ta/ngential  stress. 

As  in  Article  108,  let  the  three  rectangular  components,  p^x, 

Pwf  Pxvf  ^^  ^®  stress  on  two  rectangular  planes,  OT,  OX,  be  given. 

The  condition,  that  there  shall  be  no  tangential  stress  on  a  plane 

normal  to  O  N,  is  expressed  by  making  je?|  =  0  in  the  second  of  the 

equations  2  of  that  Article ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  fulfilled, 

we  must  have 

A        .      A 
cos  xn  *  sm  xn    _       p^y      , 

cos*  as  n  — sin*  an       rxx—Ptn 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing,. 

tan  2xn  =   -^- • (1.) 
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Now  for  two  values  of  x  n,  differing  by  a  right  angle^  the  values  of 

tr$n  2  x.n  are  equal;  hence  there  are  two  directions  of  the  normal 
O  N  perpendicular  to  each  other,  which  fulfil  the  condition  of  having 
no  tangential  stress. 

Those  two  directions  are  called  pri/ncipal  aaes  of  stress,  and  the 
stresses  along  them  (which  are  conjugate  to  each  other)  principal 


There  maj  be  a  third  principal  stress,  conjugate  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  two;  but  as,  with  one  exception,  the  ensuing  in 
vestigations  of  this  section  relate  to  stresses  upon  planes  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  this  third  principal  stress,  whidi  does  not  affect 
Mich  planes,  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  expressing  the  relations  amongst  inter- 
nal stresses  parallel  to  a  plane  is  obtained  bj  taking  the  two  prin- 
cipal axes  of  stress  in  that  plane  for  axes  of  co-ordinates;  and  thih 
18  done  in  the  ensuing  Artide& 

110.  B^Md  PriHcirid  mtnmmm     PI«M  Pmwmiiv. — ^ThEOBEM  L     If  a 

pair  of  principal  stresses  be  of  tJie  some  kind  amd  ofequcd  interufiby, 
every  stress  paraUd  to  the  same  plane  is  of  the  same  kirul,  ofeq^ud  in- 
tensity^ and  normal  to  its  plane  o/ action. 

In  fig.  53,  let  OX,  OY,  be  the  direo- 
tions  of  the  given  principal  stresses,  and 
p„  p^  their  intensities.  By  the  oondi- 
tions  of  the  question,  those  intensities  are 
equal,  or 

pM=Pr 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  plane 
A  B.  Ab  in  Article  108,  consider  the 
condition  of  the  triangular  prism  O  A  B; 
and  let  the  length  of  that  prism,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
X  O  Y  be  unity.     Then  the  total  stresses  ^  ^' 

on  the  fiu»s  OB  and  O  A  will  be  respectively — 

p,  •  O  B  and  p,'0  A. 

On  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively,  take  O  D  to  represent  p,  *  O  B,  and 
O  E  to  represent  p,  *  O  A ;  complete  the  rectangle  O  D  R  £;  then 
its  diagonal  O  R  will  represent  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 

stress  on  the  face  A  B  of  the  prism,  and  the  intensily  of  that  stress 

willbe  _ 

OR 

AB    =    '^ 


X 
e  O         B      B 
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Now,  because  jp,  =  p^  we  hare 

OD            OE 

OR 

OB            OA 

and  coiDflequently 

• 

and  because  of  the  aiinilaritv  of  the  tiia 

nffles  J 

is  perpendicular  to  A  R  Therefore,  the  stress  on  each  plane  per- 
pendicular to  X  O  Y  is  normal,  and  of  equal  intensity  in  all  direc- 
tions.—Q.  E  D. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious,  that  every  direction  in  the  plane 
X  O  Y  has  the  properties  of  an  axis  of  stress. 

Corollary.  If  the  stress  in  all  directions  parallel  to  a  given  plane 
be  normal,  it  must  be  of  equal  intensity  in  aU  those  directions. 

Theorem  II.  In  a  per/ect  fluid,  tlis  presswre  cU  a  given  point 
is  normal  cmd  ofeqwd  intensity/  in  oil  di/recUons. 

Finid  is  a  term  opposed  to  solid,  and  comprehending  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  conditions  of  bodies,  which  have  been  defined  in  Article  4. 
The  property  common  to  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  conditions  is 
that  of  not  tending  to  preserve  a  d^mte  shape,  and  the  possession  of 
this  property  by  a  body  in  perfection  throughout  all  its  parts,  con- 
stitutes that  body  a  per/ect  fltdd  The  parts  of  a  body  i^esisting 
alteration  of  shape  must  exert  tangential  stress;  a  perfect  fluid  doe& 
not  resist  alteration  of  shape;  therefore  the  parts  of  a  perfect  fluid 
cannot  exert  tangential  stress;  therefore  the  stress  exerted  amongst 
and  by  them  at  every  point  and  in  every  direction  is  normal ;  there- 
fore at  a  given  point,  it  is  of  equal  intensity  in  every  direction. 
— Q.  E.  D. 

This  theorem,  and  its  consequences,  form  the  branch  of  statics 
called  Hydrostatics,  which  is  sometimes  treated  of  separately,  but 
which,  in  this  treatise,  it  has  been  considered  more  convenient  to- 
include  in  the  subject  of  the  statics  of  distributed  forces  in  general. 

Gaseous  fluids  always  tend  to  expand,  so  that  the  stress  in  them 
is  always  a  pressure.  Liquid  fluids  are  capable  of  exerting  to  a 
slight  extent  tension,  or  resistance  to  dilatation,  as  well  as  pressure;, 
but  in  all  cases  of  practical  importance  in  applied  mechanics,  the 
only  kind  of  stress  in  liquids  which  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
considered,  is  presswre. 

The  i^vmfl/uid  pressfwre  is  used  to  denote  a  thrust  which  is  normal 
and  equally  intense  in  all  directions  round  a  pointb 

The  idea  of  perfect  fluidity  is  not  absolutely  realized  by  actual 
liquids,  they  having  all  more  or  less  a  tendency  in  their  parts  to* 
resist  distortion,  which  is  called  viscosity,  and  which  constitutes  an 
approach  to  the  solid  condition ;  nevertheless,  in  problems  of  applied 
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lijdroBtatics,  the  asmunptiou  of  perfect  fluidity  gives  results  near 
enough  to  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

111.  Oyp— He  Priacipai  straMM. — Theobeil  If  a  pair  of  prm- 
^pal  stresBes  he  of  equal  intermtieSy  but  of  opposite  kinds,  the  stress 
4m  aohy  plane  perpendicul(vr  to  the  plane  of  the  djrections  of  tJie 
principal  stresses  is  of  the  same  vnJtensity,  cmd  the  a/ngles  which  its 
direction  makes  teilh  the  normal  to  its  plane  are  bisected  by  the  axes 
4>f  principal  stress. 

In  fig.  53,  let  the  stresses  acting  along  l^e  rectangular  axes  OX, 
OY,  be  as  before,  of  equal  intensity;  but  let  them  nolv  be,  not  as 
before,  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  opposite  kinds,  one  being  a  thrust 
and  the  other  a  pull : — a  condition  repressed  by  the  equation 

p,  =  —p^; 

and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress 

on  the  plane  A  B,  to  which  OR  is  normal  

In  this  case  OB  is  to  be  taken  as  before,  to  represent  p^*  OB, 
the  total  stress  on  the  face  OB  of  the  triangular  prism  O  A  B; 
bat  instead  of  taking  OE  in  the  direction  from  O  towards  B,  to 
represent  the  total  stress  on  O  A,  viz.,  p^  *  OA,  we  are  now  to  take 
Oe  of  equal  length,  but  in  the  oontraiy  direction.  Complete  the 
rectangle  ODre;  then  the  diagonal  Or  will  represent  the  total  stresff 
on  AB.     The  intensity  of  this  stress  is  the  same  as  before,  viz., 

Pr  =  Pm'f 

but  its  direction  Or,  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  A  B,  makes  an 
angle  XOr  on  one  side  of  the  axis  OX,  equal  to  the  angle  XOR 
which  the  normal  OK  makes  on  the  other  side  of  that  axis;  and 
OX  bisects  the  angle  of  obliquity  R  Or.— CJ.  K  D. 

The  stress  p,  agrees  in  kind  with  that  one  of  the  principal  stresses 
to  which  its  direction  is  nearest ;  and  when  it  makes  angles  of  45^ 
with  each  of  the  axes,  it  is  shearing  or  ta/ngential;  so  that  a  pull 
and  a  thrust  of  equal  intensity,  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  are  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  shearing  stresses  of  the 
same  intensity  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  making  angles  of  45*^  with  the  first  pair. 

112.  BiUi^M  mi  fltrcM. — Pboblek  I.  A  pair  of  principal  stresses 
of  any  intensities^  and  qfthe  same  or  opposite  kinas,  being  given,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  direction  a/nd  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  w 
any  position  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  the  two 
principal  etresses  act. 

Let  O  X  and  O  Y  (figs.  54  and  5S),  be  the  directions  of  the  two 
principal  stresses;  O  X  being  the  direction  of  the  greater  stress. 
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Let  p^  be  the  intensity  of  the  greater  atitiss ; 
and  p,  that  of  the  lesa. 


«T 


-f 


Q  T 


Fig.  64.  Fig.  5S. 

The  kind  of  stress  to  which  each  of  theue  belongs,  pull  or  thrust, 
is  to  be  distinguished  bj  means  of  the  algebraical  signs.  If  a  pull 
is  considered  as  positive^  a  thrust  is  to  be  considered  as  negative, 
and  vijce  versd.  It  is  in  general  convenient  to  consider  that  kind 
of  stress  as  positive  to  which  the  greater  principal  stress  belongs. 
Fig.  54  represents  the  case  in  which  p^  and  p,  are  of  the  same  kind ; 
fig.  55  the  case  in  which  thej  are  of  opposite  kinds.  In  all  the 
following  equations,  the  sign  of  p,  is  held  to  be  implied  in  that 
symbol 

Consider  the  two  equations 

P'—       2  2      ' 

^        P'-^  Pf       P'  —  Pw. 

From  these  it  appears,  that  the  pair  of  stresses,  p,  and  p^  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  pairs  of  stresses,  viz.: — a  pair  of 
stresses  of  equal  intensity  and  of  the  same  kind,  whose  common 

value  is  ^',  and  a  pair  of  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  but 


opposite  kinds,  whose  values  are  + 


2      ■ 


Now  let  A  B  be  the  plane  on  which  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress,  and  ON  a  normal  to  that  plane, 
making  with  the  axis  of  greatest  stress  the  angle 

.^  X  O  N  =  X  w. 
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On  O  N  take  O  M  =  '^'  ^  *';  this  will  represent  a  normal  stress 

on  A  B  of  the  same  kind  with  the  greater  principal  stress,  and  of 
an  intensity  which  is  a  mean  between  the  intensities  of  the  two 
principal  strefises ;  and  this,  according  to  Article  110,  Theorem  L, 

will  be  the  effect  upon  the  plane  AB,  of  the  pair  of  stresses  ^'         ■ 

Through  M  draw  PMQ,  making  with  the  axis  of  stress  the  same 
an^es  which  ON  makes,  but  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  la  to 

mj,  take  MP  =  MTJsMO.  On  the  line  thus  found  set  off  from 
M  towaids  the  axis  of  greatest  stress,  M  R  =  ^'  ~  ^^  This,  ac- 
cording to  Article  111,  will  represent  the  direction  and  the  intensity 
of  the  oblique  stress  on  AB,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  pair  of  stresses 

PjlIZPi 
2      • 

Join  OR.  Then  will  that  line  represent  the  resultant  of  the 
ibives  represented  by  OM  and  MR;  that  is  to  say,  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  entire  stress  ou  AR — Q.  K  L 

The  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution  is  easily  obtained  by 
means  of  the  formulsB  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  consists  of  the  two 
fiollowing  equations: — 

.^—  A  A 

Intcsnsity,  ORorp,  =  J  {pi'cof^xn  -»-  pl'an'xn\ (1.) 

an  equation  which  mi^t  have  been  obtained  by  making  jp^  =  0  in 
equation  1  of  Article  108,  Problem  IL 

A 

Obliquity,  .^  N  O  R  orn  r. 
=  arc  sin  •  (sin  2  A  -^'^M (2.) 

This  obliquity  is  always  towards  the  axis  of  greatest  stress. 
In  fig.  54,  p^ and  p,  are  represented  as  being  of  the  same  kind; 
and  MR  is  consequently  less  than  OM,  so  that  OR  falls  on  thd 

flune  side  of  OX  with  ON,  that  is  to  say,  nr  .^^^xn.  In  fig.  55, 
p,  and  p,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  MR  is  greater  than  OM,  and  OR 

A    A 

fidls  on  the  opposite  side  of  OX  to  OM;  that  is  to  say,  nrT^  xn. 
The  locus  of  the  point  M  is  obviously  a  drde  of  the  radius 

f'  ^  P'^  and  that  of  the  point  R,  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are 

9,  and  p^  and  which  may  be  called  the  Ellipse  of  Strxos,  because 
Its  semidiameter  in  any  direction  represents  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  in  that  direction. 
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The  principal  stresses,  being  represented  bj  the  semi-axes  of  this 
ellipse^  are  respectively  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  stresses  pandlel 
to  the  plane  XOY. 

The  direct  and  shearing,  or  normal  and  tangential  components  of 

OB,  =  Pr  are  found  bj  letting  faU  a  perpendicular  from  R  upon 

O  N,  and  are  as  follows: — 

A               .      A 
Direct,  />•  =  p*  *  co^na;  4  p^  *  em^xn; (3.) 

Shea/ring, p,  =  (p,  —  p,)oo6xn' mnxn', (4.) 

equations  which  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  equations  2  of 
Article  108,  Problem  IL 

From  equation  3  it  is  obvious,  that  the  sum  of  the  ncnTnal  stresses 
on  a  pair  o/  pla/nes  (U  rigid  aaigles  to  each  other  is  equal  to  the  su/m 
of  the  principal  stresses ;  and  from  equation  4  follows  the  principle, 
already  demonstrated  otherwise  in  Article  104,  of  the  equality  of 
the  shearing  stress  on  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Problem  II.  A  pair  of  principal  stresses  being  given,  it  is  required 
to  find  the  positions  of  ^  planes  on  uhich  the  skear,  or  tangential 
component  o/the  stress,  is  most  intense,  amd  the  intensity  of  that  ^tear. 
It  is  evident  that  the  shear  is  greatest  when  M  R  is  perpendicular 

,to  O  M;  and  then  M  R  itself  represents  the  intensity  of  the  shear; 
that  is  to  say, 

maximum  p^  =•  ■  *  (5.) 

In  this  case,  A  B  is  either  of  the  two  planes  which  make  angles 
of  45°  with  the  axes  of  8t»»8.  * 

Problem  IIL  To  find  the  pUmes  on  which  the  obliquity  of  the 
stress  is  greatest,  the  intensity  of  that  stress,  cmd  the  a/ngle  of  its 
obliquity. 

Case  1.  Whenthe  principal  stresses  are  of  the  same  kind,  f  Fig.  54.) 
In  this  case  MR  .^^  MO,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of 

obliquity,  ..^  M  O  R  =  nr  is  greatest,  when  M  R  is  perpendicular 
to  O  R,  and  that  its  value  is  given  by  the  equation 

A  MR 

maximum  nr  —  arc  *  sm  *         ■ 

OM 
=:ajc'sin^'~^y (6.) 


ON  to 


To  find  the  position  of  the  normal  O  JN*  to  the  plane  A  fi^  we  have  to 
consider  that, 

A  1 

«n=  J^  PMN; 
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but^  PMN  =  ^  MRO  +  ^  MOR 

A 

=  90®  +  max.  nr*^ 
^ooQseqnentl  J  in  this  case, 

^       90°  +  max.  nr  ,^^ 

^^  = "2 —  V") 

{an  obtuse  angle). 

And  for  the  poidtion  of  the  plane  AB  itself,  we  have 

^XOA  =  ^(f  —  xn^  90°-- max.  nr ^^^ 

{an  acute  angle). 

These  equations  apply  to  a  pair  of  planes,  making  equal  angles 
at  opposite  sides  of  O  X. 

The  ndensUy  of  the  most  oblique  stress  is  obviously 

Vr  =  ^/(0M•  —  SO?) 

=  J  i^(£^_(£^  }  =  ^(p.^,). (9.) 

or  a  mean  praporHoncd  between  the  principal  stresse&      This  is 
otheryrise  evident  irom  the  consideration^  that  when  O  E.  J-  PRQ, 

then  OR  =  J  (PR  •  RQ),  and  that  RQ  =  p^  P R  =  p^  . 

Case  2.  When  the  prixtdpal  stresses  are  of  opposite  kinds  (fig.  55), 
it  is  evident,  that  the  most  oblique  stress  possible  is  a  tangential 
stress,  and  that  the  problem  amounts  to  finding  the  circumstances 
under  which  O  R  lies  in  the  plane  AB.  In  this  case  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  triangle  O  M  R  becomes  right-angled  at  O,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  given  by  the  equation 

=  n/(— P.P,)> -(10.) 

being,  as  before,  a  mean  proportional  between  the  principal  stresses. 
The  product  • —  p«  p,  is  a  positive  quantity,  notwithstanding  its 
negative  sign,  because  p,  in  this  case  la  implicitly  negative. 
The  position  of  the  normal  O  N  is  found  by  considering,  that 

•ndthftt        -^  PMN  =  ^  MOR  +  ^  MRO 

=  90**  +  arc-sin^^-iJ^; 
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(11.) 


consequentljy 

A-  i{90^  +  aro-Bin-esi^l 
2  (  PM-PfJ 

(an  obtuse  angle); 

^XOA  =  9(f  —  xn  =  I|90^  — arc-sin-^ii^'l 

2  1  P'-P,^ 

(an  acute  angle). 

In  these,  as  in  the  other  formulfe  applicable  to  tht;  case  in  which 
p,  and  p,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  p, 
is  impliciUy  negadve,  and  that  consequently  p,  +  p,  means  the 
difference,  and  p,  —  p,  the  mi/nh,  of  the  arithmietical  values  of  the 
principal  stresses. 

Pboblem  IY.  The  irUensUiea,  kinde,  and  obliquUiea,  of  amy  two 
ttreaaes  whose  planea  of  action  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  o/ their 

directions,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  Ufa 
principal  sbresses  and  axes  of  stress.     Case  I. 
When  the  given  egresses  a/re  of  the  soffne  kind, 
and  unequal. 

In  fig.  56,  let  A  B,  A'  H,  represent  the 
given  planes,  O  N,  O  N',  their  normals,  O  R, 
O  R',  the  stresses  upon  them. 

Let  the  intensities  be  denoted  algebraically 

by 

p  =  OR;  p  =  OR', 
Fig.  66.  and  ''tic  obliquities  by 

^  NOR  =  nr;  ^  N'OR'=  t/f'. 

In  fig.  57,  take  O  N  to  represent  at  once  the  normals  to  both 
planes. 

Make  ^  N  O  R  =  r/V;  ^  N  O  R'  =  n>'; 

OR  =p;  OR'  =pr. 

Join  RR',  bisect  it  in  S,  from  which  draw  SM  -L  RR',  cutting 

K  ONinM.  Join  MR,  MR', 
which  lines  are  evidently 
equaL  Then  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  construction 
of  this  figure  with  the  gene- 
ration of  the  ellipse  of  stress, 
as  described  under  Problem 
Fig.  67.  Ly  is  evident,  that 
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OM  =  ^'  1" P';  Wr  =  SIR'  =  ^i^=^i 

and  ooDBeqiiexitlj  that  the  principal  stresses  are 

|>,  =  OM  +  MR;  />,  =  (JM-MR; (12.) 

and  it  is  also  evident,  that  the  angles  made  by  the  axis  of  greatest 
rtms,  with  the  two  normals  respectively,  are 

A-l^NMR;  arn'=y^NMR'; (13.) 

which  data  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  the  axes.— 
Q.EL 

Case  2.  When  the  given  streeeea  cvre  of  opposite  kinda^  the  con- 
struction is  the  same  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  lesser  of  the 
given  streases  must  be  represented  in  fig.  57  by  a  Une  in  the  pro- 
UmgaUon  of  its  direction  beyond  O,  makmg  an  obtuse  angle  with 
0  N,  equal  to  the  supplement  of  its  obliquity. 

In  either  of  the  two  cases  that  have  been  stated,  the  angle 
between  the  normals  to  the  two  given  planes  must  have  one  or 
other  of  the  two  following  values  : — 

A,      (either«n'+ afn^-dTlNMS)  ,_  .  . 

««=^  A.      A  „^  > UM 

(  ot        4?  n' —  a;/i -.gg^RMS  j 

aooording  aA  the  two  normals  are  at  opposite  sides,  ar  at  the  same 
side  of  the  axis  of  greatest  stress. 

The  aolutiou  of  cases  1  and  2  is  expressed  algebraically  by  the 
following  equations,  which  are  deduced  from  the  geometrical 
H)hitioii  by  means  of  well  known  formul»  of  trigonometry  : — 

2  (p  COS  n  r -// cos  w  r  / 
^'2^'  =  MR  =  ME 

.^j(&LlJ^+^-(p,+p,)pCOS»«'V} 

«  j|(feJ_£iI%p'.^(p,  +  p^)p,co8«V}, (16.) 


A 


„  A        2t>cosnr-f>,-p- . 

A 

Q   ^,      2»'cosnV-f>,-©, 

Pm-Pp 


.(17.) 
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In  using  these  equations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cosine  c if 
an  obtuse  angle  is  negatiya 

Simplified  Forma  of  Gases  1  amd  2. 

Case  3.  When  the  tvx>  given  streseee  are  conjugate,  thej  are  of 
•equal  obliquity;  and  the  points  O,  R',  S,  R,  in  fig.  57,  are  in  one 
straight  line,  to  which  MS  is  perpendicular ;  the  angle  between 
the  two  normals  being 

^NMS  =  n'V  =  9(r-'^»rr (la) 

In  this  case,  equation  15  becomes 

£^=OM=-P±£;_, (19) 

2  cos  nr 
equation  16  becomes 

J \':--;-K  - PP  \ (20.) 


{{p  +  t^y     .) 

l4cos'nr  I 


equations  17  are  modified  only  by  the  equality  of  n  r'  to  nr. 

Case  4.  When  the  planes  of  action  of  the  two  given  stresses  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  M  S  is  perpendicular  and  R  R'  parallel 
to  O  N,  in  fig.  57,  so  that  we  have,  for  the  tangential  component  of 
each  stress, 

MS^psinnr  ^jp'smn  r'=Pf 
Let  the  normal  components  of  the  given  stresses  be  denoted  by 

A  A 

Pn—p  COS  «  »•  ;   P'n'^P' ^^®  ^  **• 

Then  equation  15  becomes 

^'=^^i (21.) 

eqiiation  16  becomes 

^=  Ji^^^^+P'} (23.) 

The  equations  17  become  - 

cos2a;n  =  —  cos2arr/^  P*'~P* : 

or,  what  is  equivalent,  ► (23.) 

tan  2  ajw  =  -  tan  2ic'n'  =  ---P*    . 

being  the  same  with  equation  1  of  Article  109. 
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pBOBLBif  V.  The  8tre88  in  every  dvredion  being  a  thrtut,  and  the 
grmieti  Miquity  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  tfis  ratio  o/two' 
conjugate  thrusts  whose  common  obliquity  is  given. 

Let  0  denote  the  given  greatest  obliquiiy.  Then  aocordiiig  U> 
Pivblem  IIL, 

Let  n  r,  which  mnst  not  exceed  ^,  denote  the  common  obliquity 
of  a  pair  of  conjugate  thrusts,  so  that,  as  in  Problem  IV.,  case  3, 

90^  +  fi  r 

shall  be  the  angle  between  the  normab  to  their  planes  of  action^ 
and 

90^  — fTr 

the  angle  between  those  planes  themselves.  Let  p  be  the  intensity 
of  the  greater,  and  p'  that  of  the  less,  of  those  conjugate  thrusts^ 
whose  ratio  is  sought ,  then  dividing  equation  20  of  this  Article  by- 
equation  19,  and  squaring  the  result,  we  find 

gin«^=f£i^'V=  l-^^/^J^ (24.) 


or  transposing  ^ 

(p-t^^_oo8^ ™. 

ipp         cos'^  ^      ' 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  stresses,  />,  p",  ia 
that  of  the  two  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

tt«— 2cosnr*w+co8'^=  0. (26.) 

that  is  to  say,  let  p  be  the  greater  thrust,  and  p^  the  less,  then 

A  I   /  9      ^  9        \ 

p  _  cos  nr  —  fj  (cos*  n  r  —  cos'^) (21J\ 

^     cos  n  r  +  ^  (cos*  n  r — co8*0) 

When  nr^=0,  this  becomes  the  ratio  of  the  principal  thrusts,  viz.  ^— 

Pt^hrJ^l: (2a> 

p,     1  +  sin  ^ 
irhen  »  r  ^  9,  the  ratio  becomes  that  of  equality. 
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113.  c«mMMedi  sucmcs  !■  OMe  pimmt— Pboblem.  Owen  the  nor- 
mal  irUeruUies  cmd  directiana  qfcmy  n/umber  ofHtnple  stresses  tcJiose 
directions  cvre  in  the  samM  pUme;  required^  tfie  directions  and  inlets 
sities  of  the  pair  0/ principal  stresses  resulting  Jrom  tJmr  combincUion, 

Distinguish  the  pulls  from  the  thrusts  bj  considering  the  kind 
whose  sum  is  greatest  as  positive,  and  the  opposite  kind  as  negative; 
Assume  two  planes  at  riffht  angles  to  each  other  (which  may  he 
called  planes  of  reduction),  to  ^eich  of  which,  by  the  process  of 
Article  98,  reduce  all  the  given  stresses ;  and  then  resolve,  as  in 
Article  99,  each  of  the  reduced  stresses  thtis  obtained  into  a  direct 
or  normal,  and  a  shearing  or  tangential  component.  Compute 
(attending  to  the  positive  and  negative  signs)  the  two  sums  of  the 
direct  component  stresses  on  the  two  planes  of  reduction  respectively; 
compute  also  the  siun  of  the  shearing  components,  whidi  will  be 
the  same  for  each  plane  of  reduction  :  lastly,  from  the  pair  of  total 
direct  stresses,  and  the  total  shearing  stress,  thus  computed,  re- 
latively to  the  assumed  rectan^ar  planes  of  reduction,  determine, 
as  in  Article  112,  Problem  Iv.,  case  4,  the  directions  and  inten- 
sities of  the  resultant  principal  stresses. — Q.  R  L 

The  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution  is  as  follows : — Let  n 
be  taken  to  denote  the  normal  to  one  of  the  rectangular  planes  of 
reduction. 

Let  p  denote  the  normal  intefisitf/  of  any  one  of  the  given  direct 

stresses,  and  np  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the 
normal  n.  The  symbol  2,  as  in  previous  examples,  denotes  the 
operation  of  taking  the  sum  of  a  set  of  quantities,  with  due  regard 
to  their  algebraical  signs,  that  is  to  say,  adding  the  positive  and 
subtracting  the  negative  qiiantitiea. 

The  direct  and  shearing  components  of  a  single  stress  p,  as 
reduced  to  the  rectangular  planes  of  reduction  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Article  99,  are  as  follows  : — 


Normal 


I  on  the  plane  normal  to  n,  p  cos* np ; 
(  on  the  other  plane,  p  sin'  np ; 


Tangential  on  each  plane,  p  cos  npemnp 

€k)nsequently,  the  total  direct  and  shearing  stresses  on  the  planes 
of  reduction,  are  as  follows  : — 

{p»=^^[pBui*np)9 
Tangential,  p^  =.  i  (p  cos  np  sin  np}. 


OOKBINED  flTRESSES  IK  ONE  PLANE.  Ill 

Iptrodncing  these  Talues  into  the  equations  21,  22,  and  23,  of 
Article  112,  and  obeerving  that 

008  fip  +  8m'np=l;  cor  np  —  8in'r«p  =  coB  2np, 

A         .A         1     .      ^    A 

COB  »p-8innp  =  -8m2np, 
we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 

«^=^•p (1.) 

2~'~  "2  '^    I  (2  'pcoe  2np)  +  (2  'psin2np)  j- •••(2«) 

A       1           ^      2-pBin2n0  ,«. 

nx  =  '2  ajc-tan — ^ -^ (3.) 

2  *pco8  2  up 

The  equation  2  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  another  form,  as 
foUowB.     Let  Oy  a'  be  cmy  two  angles.     Then 

cos  a  ooH  a'  +  sin  a  sin  a'  =  cos  (a  —  a'). 

Now  the  quantity  under  the  sign  J,  in  equation  2,  consists  of  the 
following  classes  of  terms  : — 

•  «  A 

1.  All  the  squares  fr  co^  2np; 

2.  All  the  products  2pp'co82fipco62 npf  ; 
where  p,  ff,  are  cmy  pair  of  the  given  stresses ; 


A 


3.  All  the  squares  p*  sin'  2  np; 

4.  All  the  products  2pp'sin2npsin2np'. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  being  added  together,  make 

2  (j/);  the  second  and  fourth  make  2  2  (p p"  cos  2 pp) ;  pp  being 
the  angle  between  p  and  p'.     Equation  2  thus  becomes 

^^=i^i»(;'')  +  2,(pjrco62/p')t  (4) 

From  the  equations  (1)  and  (4)  it  appears  that  the  intensiUes  of 
the  principal  stresses  p«  and  p,  can  be  computed  without  ajwiimiT^g 
jdanes  of  reduction ;  for  the  only  angles  involved  in  this  pair  of 

equations  are  the  several  angles  pjf,  which  the  given  stresses  make 
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with  each  other  when  compared  by  pairs  in  every  possible  com- 
bination. To  find  the  directions,  however,  of  those  principal  stresses,. 
planes  of  reduction  must  be  assumed. 

In  using   the  equation  (4),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  wheo. 

2pp'  exceeds  90^,  we  have 

cos  2  p  jty  =  —  cos  ( 180"  —  2  p  j^/). 

Section  4. — Of  the  IrUemal  EqaUibriwn  of  Stress  cmd  Weighty 

cmd  tfie  Principles  of  Hydrostatics, 

114.  TarfiMK  iniernal  StreM. — The  investigations  of  the  preced- 
ing section  have  been  conducted  as  if  the  internal  stress,  whether- 
simple  or  compound,  were  uniform  at  all  points  in  the  body  under 
consideration ;  but  their  results  are  nevertheless  correctly  applicable 
to  internal  stress  which  varies  from  point  to  point  of  the  body ; 
for  those  results  are  arrived  at  by  considering  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  pyramidal  or  prismatic  portion  of  the  body  con- 
taining the  point  at  which  the  relations  amongst  the  components 
of  the  stress  are  to  be  determined;  and  when  the  stress  varies  from 
point  to  point,  then  by  supposing  the  pyramid  or  prism  to  be  small 
enough,  its  condition  of  stress  may  be  made  to  deviate  from  uni- 
formity to  an  extent  less  than  any  assigned  limit  of  deviation;, 
but  the  truth  of  the  propositions  of  the  preceding  section  for  an 
tmiform  stress  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  prism  or  pyramid  ; 
therefore  they  can  be  proved  to  deviate  from  the  truth  for  a  vary- 
ing  stress  by  less  than  any  assignable  error ;  therefore  they  must- 
be  true  for  a  varying  as  well  as  for  an  uniform  stress. 

115.  Caaacs  •€  Taiyiiif  8tr«M. — The  internal  stress  exerted 
amongst  the  parts  of  a  body,  may  vaiy  from  point  to  point,  fi-om 
three  classes  of  causes,  viz. : — 

I.  Mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  between  the  parts  of  the 
body; 

II.  Attractions  and  repulsions  exerted  between  the  parts  of  the 
body  in  question  and  external  bodies ; 

TIL  Stress  exerted  between  the  body  in  question  and  external 
bodies  at  their  surfaces  of  contact. 

I.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  causes  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  the  present  treatise;  because  the  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  the  parts  of  an  artificial  structure  are  too  small  to  be 
of  practical  importance  in  the  art  of  construction. 

IL  Of  the  second  class  of  causes,  the  only  force  which  is  of 
fluffident  magnitude  to  be  considered  in  the  art  of  constmction,  is 
weight 

TIL  The  consideration  of  the  third  class  of  causes  belongs  to- 
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Fig.  68. 


the  subject  of  the  strength  of  materials,  which  will  be  treated  of  iu 
the  sequeL 

The  subject  of  the  present  section,  therefore,  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  and  the  variation  of  its 
condition  of  stress  from  point  to  point 

116.    QmmvaI  r^Mei  mf  lateraal  B^HUIbrian. — Let  to  denote 

the  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of  a  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  and  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  what  modes  of  variation  of  internal 
stress  are  oonsLstent  with  that  specific  gravity. 

Consider  the  condition  of  a  rectangular 
molecule  A  (fig.  o8),  bounded  by  ideal 
planesy  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  three 
rectwigular  axes,  OX,  OY,  OZ.  The 
position  of  this  set  of  axes  is  immaterial 
to  the  result;  but  the  algebraic  formulie 
are  simplified  by  assuming  one  axis  to  be 
vertical;  let  0  Z,  then,  be  vertical,  and 
let  distances  along  it  be  positive  upwards. 
Then  weight  must  be  treated  as  a  nega- 
tive force ;  and  the  weight  of  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  volume  Y  will  be  denoted  by 

-  toY. 
Let  the  dimensionB  of  the  molecule  A  be 

AX  parallel  to  OX, 
Ay  „  „  OY, 
AZ     „        „      OZ. 

Then  its  weight  is  represented  by 

^  to  '  AX  Ay  Ag, 

The  six  feces  will  be  designated  as  foUows  : — 

I  Farthest  from  O. 
The  pair  parallel  toYOZ     I      ^  Ay  az 

ZOX  +    AZ  AX 

XOY)        +Aa?Ay) 
(That  is,  the  horizontal  pair.)  j    (the  upper.)  J 

Lrt  the  six  intensities  of  the  components  of  the  stress  be  denoted 
an  in  Article  104,  viz. : — 

Normal,  p^sy  Pn^  Pmm) 

Tangential,  />^  p^^^  px^ 

As  for  the  siitns  of  normal  stress,  let  pull  be  positive  and  thrust 

1 


n 


w 


n 


n 


w 


» 


NesKst  to  O. 

—  Ay  AZ 

—  AZ  AX 


—    AX  A 

(the  lower 
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negaidye.     As  for  the  signs  of  tangential  stress,  let  those  stresses 

be  considered  as  <  ^^ . .      v  which  tend  to  make  the  pair  of  co]> 

(  negative  j  *^ 

ners  of  the  molecule  which  are  nearest  and    farthest  from  O 

{sharper ) 
flatter  f 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  rcUe  qfvaricUion  of  the  stress,  of  wh&t 
kind  soever,  from  point  to  point,  be  uniform;  that  is  to  say,  for 
example,  if  the  mean  intensity  of  any  one  of  the  components  o£ 
the  stress  at  the  face  —  Ax  ^y  hep,  then  at  the  face  +  Ax  Ay, 
whose  distance  from  —  Ax  Ay  is  Az,  let  the  meftvi  intensity  of 
the  same  component  be 

dp 
in  which  ~-  in  a  constant  co-efiicient  or  &ctor,  meaning  ''  the  rate 
d  z 

o/varUuion  of  p  along  z,"  which  is  positive  or  negative,  according 
as  the  variation  of  p  is  of  the  same  or  of  the  contrary  kind  to  that 
of  z.  Bates  of  variation  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  differenUal 
co-^fficient8.  As  there  are  six  components  in  the  stress,  and  three 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  there  are  eighteen  possible  differential  co- 
efficients of  the  stress  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinates ;  but  it  will 
presently  appear  that  nine  only  of  those  co>efficients  are  concerned 
in  the  solution  of  the  present  problem. 

The  relations  amongst  the  weight  of  the  molecule  A,  and  the 
variations  of  the  intensities  of  the  component  stresses  on  its  differ- 
ent faces,  depend  on  this  principle,  that  the  force  arising  fr&in,  ike 
variations  o/etresa  must  bala/nce  the  loeight  of  the  molecule;  that  is 
to  say,  the  resultant  force  parallel  to  each  of  the  horizontal  axes, 
which  arises  from  the  variation  of  stress,  must  be  nothing^  and  the 
resultant  force  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  which  arises  from  the 
variation  of  stress,  must  be  upward,  and  equal  to  t/ie  weight  of  t^ie 
molecule — a  principle  expressed  by  the  three  following  equa- 
tions : — 

dpxx 


--=—  Aa'AVAZ-^-  -Y^AV'  AZAX  +  -\^  AZ  '  AX  AV  =  Ol  ' 

dx  ^  dy     "^  dz  *^        ' 

-SsLax'  Ay  Az  +  J^  Ay  '  azax  -•■  -S?a«*  Aos  Ay  »  0: 
dx  "^  dy  dz 

-^  AX'  Ay  AZ  +  -S^Ay-AZAX  +  J^AZ'AXAy 

ax  "^  dy  dz 

=  W  AX  Ay  AZ, 


(1) 
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Eacb  of  the  nine  tenns  which  compose  the  left  sides  of  the  above 
equations  is  the  product  of  four  factors;  the  first  being  the  rate  of 
variation  of  a  stress,  the  second  the  distance  between  two  faces  on 
which  that  stress  acts,  and  the  third  and  fourth  the  dimensions  of 
those  fiioes,  whose  product  is  their  common  area. 

Each  term  of  those  three  equations  contains  as  a  common  &ctor 
the  Tohime  of  the  molecule,  ax  ^y  ^z-^  dividing  by  this,  they  ate 
leduoed  to  the  foUowing : — 

dx  dy  dz  ' 


.(2.) 


dx  dy  dz 

^Pa      ,      dp^  dp„ 

dx  dy  dz 

In  this  second  form,  the  equations  are  applicable  to  rates  of  varia- 
tion which  are  not  uniform  as  weU  as  to  those  which  are  uniform. 
For  as  the  rectangular  molecule,  from  the  conditions  of  whose 
equilibrium  these  equations  are  deduced,  is  of  arbitrary  size,  it  may 
be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please  \  and  when  the  rates  of  variation 
of  the  stress  are  not  uniform,  we  can  always,  by  supposing  the 
molecule  small  enough,  make  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  stresses 
throughout  its  bulk  deviate  from  uniform  rates  to  an  extent  less 
than  any  given  limit  of  error. 

The  equations  2  can  easily  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
any  different  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Thus,  if  z 
be  made  positive  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  -  to  is  to  be  put 
for  10  in  the  third  equation.  If  a;  or  y,  instead  of  z,  be  made  the 
Tertical  axis,  to  is  to  be  substituted  for  0  in  the  first  or  the  second 
equation,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  0  for  w  in  the  third  equation. 
If  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z  make  respectively  the  angles  «,  /3,  and  y, 
with  a  line  pointing  vertically  upwards,  tiie  force  of  gravity  is  to 
be  resolved  into  three  rectangular  components,  each  of  which  must 
be  separately  balanced  by  variations  of  stress  ;  so  that  for 

0,  0,  w, 

in  the  firsts  second,  and  third  equations  respectively,  are  to  be 
substituted 

w  cos  «,  V)  cos  /3,  to  COS  y. 

The  equations  of  this  Article  are  not  in  general  suffioient  of 
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themselves  to  determine  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  in  a  solid  body,  because  of  their  number  not  being  so 
great  as  that  of  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined. 
They  have  therefore  to  be  combined  with  other  equations,  deduced 
from  the  relations  which  are  found  by  experiment  to  exist  between 
the  alterations  of  iigure,  which  the  pai*ts  of  a  solid  body  undergo 
when  a  load  acts  on  it,  and  the  stresses  which  at  the  same  time  act 
amongst  the  disfigured  parts.  These  relations  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject of  elasticity  and  of  the  strength  of  materials,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  principles  of  statics.  The  remainder  of  the  present  section 
will  relate  to  those  more  simple  problems  which  can  be  solved  by 
means  of  the  equations  2  alone. 

117.  E^aiiibriniii  mf  Finici«. — It  has  already  been  explained  in 
Article  110,  that  in  a  fluid  the  only  stress  to  be  considered  in 
practice  is  a  thrust  or  pressure,  normal  and  of  equal  intensity 
in  all  directions.  This  is  expressed  symbolically  in  the  following 
manner : — 

p„=zp„=zp„=p;  f ^  '' 

ihe  single  symbol  p  being  used,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
brevity,  to  denote  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure  at  any  given  point 
in  the  fluid. 

In  adapting  the  equations  2  of  Article  116  to  this  case,  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  X  to  denote  vertical  co-ordinates,  and  to  make  it 
positive  downwards.  Then,  bearing  in  mind  that  p  is  now  a  thrust, 
being  positive  (and  not  a  pull  when  positive  and  a  thrust  when 
negative,  as  in  the  general  problem),  we  obtain  the  following 
equations: — 


dp 
dy-    '  dz-^' 


(2.) 


The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  the  fact,  that  m  a  balanced 
fiuidy  the  pressure  increases  with  the  vertical  depths  at  a  rate  express 
by  the  weight  of  the  fl/uid  per  unit  of  volutne;  and  the  second  and  third 
express  tiie  fact,  that  m  a  bcdanced  flnid^  the  pressure  has  no  variation 
in  any  horizontal  direction ;  in  other  words,  that  the  pressure  is  equal 
at  all  points  in  the  same  level  surface. 

[The  exact  figure  of  a  level  surface  is  spheroidal ;  but  for  pur- 
poses of  applied  mechanics  it  may  be  treated  as  a  plane,  without 
sensible  error.] 
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Those  pxincipleB  may  also  be  proved  directly.  Let  &g,  59  re- 
present a  vertical  section  of  a  fluid;  o 

Y  0  Y  any  horizontal  plane,  O  X  a       "" — '  ^' 

vertical  axi&      Let  BB  be  a  hori- 

xontal  plane  at  the  depth  x  below  O ;       a a 

C  0  another  horizontal  plane  at  the       ZHZZjUZ 
depth  X  -h  AX,     Let  A  be  a  small 
rectangular  molecule  contained  be- 
tween those  two  horizontal  planes;  ^g*  ^d. 
and  let  A  y  and  a  4;  be  its  horizontal  dimensions,  so  that  its  weight  is 

to  AX  ^y  AZ. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  the  other  portions  of  the  fluid  against  the 
vertical  &ce8  of  this  molecule  are  horizontal,  and  must  balance  each 
other;  therefore  there  can  be  no  vaiiation  of  pressure  horizontally. 
Let  p^  then,  be  the  xmiform  pressure  at  the  horizontal  plane  YO  Y, 

p.ihtA  at  the  plane  B  B,  andp  +  -    -  ^  x  that  at  tihe  plane  0  C,  -r^ 
^  ax  ^  ax 

being  the  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  with  deptL     The  molecule  is 

pressed  downwards  by  the  pressure  whose  amount  is 

wd  upwards  by  the  pressure  whose  amount  is 

(p  +  _i- •  Afljpy  A«. 
dx        / 

The  diflerence  between  those  forces,  viz.  ^-— 

dp 

has  to  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  molecule;  equating  it  to 
which,  and  dividing  by  the  common  factor  Ax^y  ^z,  we  obtain 
the  first  of  the  equations  2  of  this  Article. 

The  pressure  p^  at  the  surface  Y  Y  being  given,  the  pressure  p 
at  any  given  depth  x  below  Y  Y  is  found  by  means  of  the  integral^ 


l>  =  Pb  + 


dp 


J  ndx 


-  Po  -^  I    ^dx; 


(3.) 


that  IS  to  say,  it  is  equal  to  the  pressure  at  the  plane  Y  Y,  added  to 
the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  the  fluid  whose  area  of  base  is 
unity,  and  which  extends  from  the  plane  YY  down  to  the  given 
depdi  x  below  that  plane. 
It  in  obviously  necessary  to  the  t^uilibrium  of  a  fluid,  that  the 
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specific  gravity,  as  well  as  the  pressure,  should  be  the  same  at  all 
points  in  the  same  level  smfacOi 

The  preceding  principles  are  the  base  of  the  sdence  of  Hydro- 
statics. 

118.  Bqaflibriam  of  a  liiqnid. — ^A  liquid  Is  a  fluid  whose  parta 
tend  to  preserve  a  definite  size ;  that  is  to  say,  a  jyortion  of  a  liquid 
of  a  given  weight  tends  to  occupy  a  certain  definite  volume;  and  to 
make  it  occupy  a  greater  or  a  less  volume,  tension  or  pressure,  as 
the  case  may  be,  must  be  applied  to  it.  The  volume  occupied  by  an 
unit  of  weight  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  ^ 
so  that  the  preceding  principle  might  otherwise  be  stated  by  say- 
ing, that  a  liquid  tends  to  preserve  a  definite  specific  gravity,  whidx 
may  be  increased  by  pressure,  or  diminished  by  tension. 

The  volume  which  a  given  weight  of  a  liquid  tends  to  occupy 
depends  on  its  temperature  according  to  laws  which  belong  to  the- 
science  of  Heat. 

The  alterations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  produced  by  any 
pressures  which  occur  in  practice,  are  so  small,  that  in  most  pro- 
blems respecting  the  equilibriimi  of  liquids,  the  specific  gravity  u^ 
may  be  treated  without  sensible  error  as  a  constant  quantity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pressure  p.  In  the  case  of  water,  for  example,  the^ 
compression  of  volume,  and  increase  of  specific  gravity,  produced  by 
a  pressure  of  one  atTnosphere,  or  14*7  poimds  per  square  inch,  is  about 
Tvirnf,  or  ftflAoo  for  each  pound  on  the  square  incL 

If,  then,  the  specific  gravity  w  be  treated  as  a  constant  in  equation 
3  of  Article  117,  it  becomes  as  follows: — 

p  =  Po  +  w^a; (1.) 

that  is  to  say : — let  po  be  the  pressure  at  the  upper  surface,  Y  0  Y^ 
(fig.  59)  of  a  mass  of  liquid ;  then  the  pressure  p  at  any  given  depth 
X  below  that  surface  is  greater  than  the  superficial  pressure  po  by 
an  amount  found  by  multipl3dng  that  depth  by  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  mass  of  liquid  is  in  the  open  air,  the  superficial  pres- 
sure Po  is  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
of  air,  and  at  places  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  estimated  on  an 
average  at  14*7  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  In  a  close  vessel, 
the  superficial  pressure  may  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

119.    Eqailibrlam  ^f  dUTereat  Fluids  in  contact  with  each  otJirr. — 

If  two  different  fluids  exist  in  the  same  space,  they  may  unite  sa 
that  each  of  them  shall  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole  space, 
either  by  chemical  combination  or  by  diffusion ;  but  in  such  casea 
they  form,  in  fact,  but  one  fluid,  which  is  a  compound  or  mixture, 
as  the  case  may  be.     The  present  Article  has  reference  to  the  case- 
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when  fluids  of  different  kinds  remain  in  contact,  iincombined  and 
unmixed  In  this  case,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is,  that  the 
pressures  of  two  fluids  at  each  point  of  their  surface  of  contact  shall 
be  equal  to  each  other, — a  condition  which,  when  the  two  fluids 
are  of  diflerent  specific  gravities,  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  the 
suHaoe  of  contact  is  horizontal 

If,  then,  two  or  more  fluids  of  diflerent  specific  gravities,  which 
do  not  combine  nor  mix  with  each  other,  be  contained  in  one  vessel 
munterrupted  by  partitions,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  hori- 
n>ntal  strata,  the  heavier  fluids  being  below  the  lighter. 

If  two  fluids  of  different  specific  giuvities  be  contained  in  the 
two  legs  of  a  tube  shaped  like  the  letter  U  (and  caUed  an  '^  inverted 
siphon"),  or  if  one  of  the  two  fluids  be  contained  in  a  veiidcal  tube 
open  belowy  and  the  other  in  the  space  surrounding  that  tube ;  or, 
generally,  if  the  two  fluids  be  partially  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  partition,  below  which  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  spaces  on  either  side  of  it;  the  horizontal 
Bai£Bi4x  of  contact  of  the  fluids  will  be  at  that  side  of  the  partition 
at  which  the  lighter  fluid  is  found,  so  that  it  may  be  above,  and  the 
heavier  fluid  below,  that  surface  of  contact 

Let  p^  denote  the  common  pressure  of  the  two  fluids  at  their  sur- 
&oe  of  contact,  and  let  any  ordinate  measured  from  that  surface 
upuxirdsy  be  denoted  by  x.  Let  v/  denote  the  specific  gravity,  and 
p'  the  pressure,  of  the  lighter  fluid;  to"  the  specific  gravity,  and  p" 
the  pressure,  of  the  heavier  fluid.  Then  at  any  given  elevation  x 
above  the  surfiice  of  contact 


p'  ^p%—j]vfdx; 

p"  =  Po— Z^*^"^*; 


(1.) 


which  equationfly  when  the  fluids  are  Uquids,  and  uf^  tc/*,  constants, 
become 

p  -  Po  -  tvx;  p"  ^  Po  -  tc'x (2.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  barometer,  and  the  mercurial  pressure  gauge, 
the  height  at  which  a  liquid  stands  in  a  tube,  closed  and  empty  at 
the  upper  end,  above  its  surface  of  contact  with  another  fluid,  may 
be  used  to  determine  the  pressure  exerted  by  that  other  fluid  at  the 
nurfaoe  of  contact.     In  this  case,  p"  =  0,  or  nearly  so;  consequently 

Po  =  te^a^ (3.) 

Let  of,  x",  be  two  heights  above  the  sur&ce  of  contact  at  which 
the  respective  pressures  of  the  lighter  and  the  heavier  fluid  are 
either  equal  to  each  other,  or  both  equal  to  nothing;  then  p"  =  |/| 
and  consequently,  for  fluids  in  general. 
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j     u/dx-j     vfdsB, ^...(4.) 

If  the  fluids  be  both  liquids,  this  becomes, 

tcTx  =  tufx", (5.) 

or,  the  heights  are  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities. 

If  the  heavier  fluid  be  a  liquid  (such  as  the  mercuiy  in  the  baro- 
meter) and  the  lighter  a  gas  (such  as  the  atmosphere)  the  equation 
becomes 

''v/dx  =r  w'x") (6.) 


/ 


0 


and  on  this  last  formula  is  founded  the  method  of  determining 
differences  of  level  by  barometric  observations  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

120.   E^HiUbriuB  mf  a  FlMUtef  Body- — THEOREM.     A  8olid  body 

fioaiing  on  Uie  surface  of  a  liquid  is  bcdcmcedf  wJien  it  displaces  a 
volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  u)eight  of  the  floating 
body,  amd  when  the  centre  of  gramty  of  the  floating  body,  and  that 
of  the  volume  from  which  the  liquid  is  dii^placed,  a/re  in  the  same 
vertical  line. 

Let  fig.  60  represent  a  solid  body  (such  as  a  ship),  floating  in  a 
liquid,  whose  horizontal  upper  surface  is  Y  Y.     Suppose,  in  the  first 

place,  that  there  is  no  pressure  on 
the  surface  YY.  Consider  a  small 
portion  S  of  the  surface  of  the  im- 
^  mersed  part  of  the  solid  body.  The 
liquid  will  exert  against  S  a  normal 
pressure,  whose  amount  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

Fig.  6a  Sj7  =  St^x, 

where  S  is  the  area  of  the  small  portion  of  the  immersed  surface,  x 
the  depth  of  immersion  of  its  centre  below  the  level  sur&ce  Y  Y, 
and  w  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  the  liquid. 

Let  «  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  area  S  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
pressure  on  S  to  the  vertical  Conceive  a  vertical  prism  H  S  to 
stand  on  the  area  S ;  the  area  of  the  horizontal  transverse  section 
of  this  prism  is  what  is  called  the  horiz&nJtal  projection  of  the  area 
S,  and  its  value  is 

S  cos  «. 

Oouoeive  a  horizontal  prism  ST  to  have  its  axis  in  the  vertical 
plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  S,  and  to  have  the  area  8  for  an 
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oblique  section ;  the  vertical  transveree  section  of  this  prism  is  what 
is  called  the  vertuxd  projection  of  the  area  S,  and  its  value  is 

Ssin  «. 

This  horizontal  prism  cuts  the  immersed  surface  in  another  small 
area  T,  whose  projection  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  prism  S  T  is  equal  to  that  of  S,  and  which  is  immersed 
to  the  same  depth,  and  sustains  pressure  of  the  same  intensity. 

Resolve  the  total  pressure  on  S  into  a  horizontal  component  and 
a  vertical  component.     The  horizontal  component  is 

SjO'sin*  =  Stoa;-sLn«, 

being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  p  by  the  vertical  prqjecHon 
of  Sj  but  this  component  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponent of  the  total  pressure  on  T ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  for 
eveiy  portion  such  as  S  into  which  the  immersed  surface  can  be 
divided;  therefore  the  resultant  of  all  the  horizontal  components  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid  against  the  solid  is  nottmi^. 
llie  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is 

S  p  cos  «  s  S  U?  as  COB  ety 

being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  p  by  the  horizorUcU 
prcjecUon  of  S.  But  S  x  co3  »  is  the  volume  of  the  vertical  prism 
H  8,  standing  upon  the  small  area  S,  and  bounded  above  by  the 
horizontal  surface  T  Y,  and  w  is  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of 
the  liquid;  therefore  S  u? x  cos  «  is  the  weight  of  liquid  which  the 
prism.  H  S  would  contain ;  so  that  the  vertical  component  of  the 
pressure  on  S  is  an  upward  force,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced  hy  the  prisniatic  portion  of  tM  solid  body  which  stands 
wrticaUy  eibave  S.  Then  if  the  whole  of  the  immersed  surfSace  be 
divided  into  small  areas  such  as  S,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of 
the  liquid  against  that  entire  surface  is  the  sum  of  all  the  vertical 
components  of  the  pressures  on  the  small  areas ;  that  is,  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  liquid  displaced  by  all 
the  prismB  such  as  H  S;  that  is,  a  sum  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  floating 
body ;  and  the  line  of  action  of  that  resultant  traverses  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  voliune  of  liquid  so  displaced. 

Let  C  denote  that  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  also  called  the 
Centre  of  Buoyancy.  Let  G  denote  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
floating  body.  Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  floating  body,  and 
V  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  it 

Then  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  floating  body  are  ob- 
viously the  following : — 

Fin€: — ^W  =  to  Y ;  or  its  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  it; — 
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Sec(mdly: — its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
C,  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  lina — Q.  E.  D. 

The  preceding  demonstration  has  reference  to  the  case  in  whicb 
the  pressure  on  the  horizontal  surface  Y  Y  is  nothing.  In  the  case 
of  bodies  floating  on  water,  that  surface,  as  well  as  the  non-immersed 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  floating  body,  have  to  sustain  the  pressure 
of  the  air.  To  what  extent  this  fkct  modifies  the  conclusions- 
arrived  at  will  appear  in  the  next  Article. 

121.  PreMuro  on  an  Inmened  Body. — THEOREM.      If  a  solid  hody 

be  wholly  immersed  in  afivdd^  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
on  the  solid  body  is  a  vertical  force,  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  the  solid  body  displaces. 

Let  fig.  61  represent  a  solid  body  totally  immersed  in  a  fluid,. 

Y T     whether  liquid  or  gaseous.     Conceive  a  small 

vertical  prism  SU  to  extend  from  a  portion. 
S  of  the  lower  surfeice  of  the  body,  to  the 
portion  U  of  the  upper  surface  which  is  veiv 
tically  above  S.  Also  let  S  T  be  a  horizontal 
prism  of  which  S  is  an  oblique  section,  and 
UV  a  horizontal  prism  of  which  U  is  an 
«j    g-  oblique  section,  as  in  Article  120. 

Then,  as  in  Article  120,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is  balanced  by 
an  equal  and  opposite  component  of  the  pressure  on  T,  and  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  U  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
component  of  the  pressure  on  Y;  so  that  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  entire  body  is 
nothing,  and  that  resultant  is  vertical. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is  upward,  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prismatic  portion  of  the  fluid  which 
would  stand  vertically  above  S  if  a  part  of  it  were  not  displaced  by 
the  solid  body.  The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  U  is 
downward,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prismatic  portion  of  the 
fluid  which  stands  vertically  above  U.  The  vertical  force  arising 
from  the  pressures  on  S  and  on  U  together  is  upward,  and  equal 
to  the  difference  between  those  two  weights;  that  is,  it  is  equal 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed by  the  y)rismatic  portion  S  U  of  the  immersed  body. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  immersed  body  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid  displaced  by  that  body. — Q.  R  D. 

The  centre  of  gravity  C,  of  the  portion  of  fluid  which  would 
occupy  the  position  of  the  body  if  it  were  not  immersed,  is  called, 
as  before,  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  is  travei*sed  by  the  vertical 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  i» 
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itself  called  the  buoyanoi/  of  the  immenied  U>dy,  and  wmietiines  the 
apparefU  loss  qfvxighl. 

To  maintain  an  immersed  body  in  equiiibrio,  there  must  be  applied 
to  it  a  force  or  couple,  as  the  case  may  be,  equal  and  direcUy  op- 
posed to  the  resultant,  if  any,  of  its  downward  weight  and  upward 
buoyancy;  that  resultant  being  determined  according  to  the  principles 
of  Arddes  39  and  40. 

When  a  body  floats  in  a  heavier  fluid  (as  water)  having  its  upper 
portion  surrounded  by  a  lighter  fluid  (as  air),  its  total  buoyancy  is 
Bqual  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  the  two  portions 
Df  the  respective  fluids  which  it  displaces. 

In  practical  questions  relative  to  the  equilibrium  of  ships,  the- 
buoyancy  arising  from  the  displacement  of  air  is  too  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  arising  from  tiie  displacement  of  water,  to  require 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculation. 

122.  App»re«t  Weighia. — The  ouly  method  of  testing  the  equality 
of  the  weights  of  two  bodies  which  is  sufficiently  delicate  for  exact 
scientific  purposes,  is  that  of  hanging  them  from  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  lever  with  equal  arma 

K  this  process  were  performed  in  a  vacuum,  the  balancing  of  the 
bodies  would  prove  their  weights  to  be  equal ;  but  as  it  must  be 
performed  in  air,  the  balancing  only  proves  the  equality  of  the 
apparent  tceighis  of  the  bodies  in  air,  that  is,  of  the  respective  ex- 
cer^ses  of  their  weights  above  the  weights  of  the  volumes  of  air  which 
they  displace.  The  real  weights  of  the  bodies,  therefore,  are  not 
eqiud  unless  their  volumes  are  equal  also.  11  their  volumes  are 
unequal,  the  real  weight  of  the  larger  body  must  be  the  greater  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  diflerenoe  between  the  volumes 
of  air  which  they  displace. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  dry  air,  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  (14*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch),  and  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  (32°  Fahrenheit)  is 

0*080728  pound  avoirdupois. 

Let  this  be  denoted  by  Wq.  Then  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
under  any  other  pressure  of  p  atmospheres,  and  at  the  temperature  i 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  given  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient. 
for  most  purposes,  by  the  formxda, 

493°-2  ,-  , 

^'^^'•^TTIel^s' ; ^^-^ 

and  if  «;,  fif ,  be  the  weights  of  a  given  volume  of  air,  under  the 
respective  pressures />,p',  and  at  the  temperatures  ty  ^,  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  then 

t^_p'  t  -t-  461°-2  .2.\ 

10  -  p*  r  +  46r-2 ^  ^ 
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Let  Wi  denote  the  true  weight  of  a  body,  Yi  its  volume,  lOi  its  weight 
per  unit  of  volume,  w  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  aiiv     Then 

and  the  apparent  weight  of  the  same  body  in  air  is 

W  =  (w.  -  «)  V,  =  !£i^  W, (8.) 

Let  this  body  now  be  balanced  against  another  bod  v  in  an  aoourate 
pair  of  scales,  and  let  their  apparent  weights  be  equal.  Then,  if 
W,  denote  the  true  weight,  and  w^  the  weight  per  unit  of  volume, 
of  the  second  body,  we  have 

^^i^^  W,  =  I^^^  W, (4.) 

so  that  the  proportion  between  the  real  weights  of  the  bodies  is 

Wj  ^  Wi  Wj  —  WjW  .^ . 

W\  ~  WiWi  —  w^v) ^  *^ 

123.  B«iatiTe  Speciac  OraritiM. — If  the  true  weight  of  a  solid 
body  be  known,  and  that  body  be  next  weighed  while  immersed  in 
a  liquid,  the  proportion  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solid  body 
and  of  the  liquid  can  be  deduced  from  the  apparent  loss  of  weight, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  body. 

Let  W„  as  in  equation  3  of  Article  122,  denote  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  body,  «;,  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  Wi  the  weight  of 
an  unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid  in  which  its  apparent  weight  iis 
foimd,  and  W  the  apparent  weight;  then  by  the  equation  already 
referred  to 

W  -  ^^  —  ^» 

and  consequently 


w,  — -w, — ^  ' 

Let  the  first  weighing  take  place  in  air  and  the  second  in  the  liquid, 
and  let  W  be  the  apparent  weight  in  air ;  then 


and  consequently 

W  "^  M?,  —  w;  ' 


*^'^""^»-     (2.) 


W     .         y  Wx 


80  that  if  —  is  known,  -^  may  be  found  by  the  equation 
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Wr 


W  —  W"  — 


(3.) 


to,  "•     W  —  W" 

Wlien  tlie  object  of  weighing  of  this  kind  is  to  determine  the 
q)ecific  gravities  of  solids,  the  liquid  usually  employed  is  pure  water; 
and  the  results  obtained  are  the  ratios  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
solid  bodies  to  that  of  pure  water.  If  these  ratios,  or  relative  spe- 
cific gravities^  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  i)ure 
water,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solid  is  obtained. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  its 
mayimTiTn  density  (being,  according  to  Playfidr  and  Joule,  39^*1 
Fahrenheit)  is,  according  to  the  best  existing  data, 

62-425  pounds  avoirdupois. 

For  any  other  temjierature  t  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  pore  water  is 

62i2ft (4) 

where  v  denotes  the  volume  to  which  a  mass  of  water  measuring  one 
cubic  foot  at  39^*1  expands  at  ^;  a  volume  which  may  be  computed 
for  temperatures  from  32°  to  77°  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing empirical  formula,  extracted  from  Prof  W.  H.  Miller's  paper  on 
the  Standard  Pound  in  the  FhilosophiccU  Transctctiomf  for  1856 : — 

kfr  •- 10-1  («—  39-l)«  —  0-0369  (<  —  39-l)»-i- 10,000,000.  (o.) 

The  relative  specific  gravities  of  two  liquids  are  determined  by 
weighing  the  same  solid  body  immersed  in  them  successively  and 
comparing  its  apparent  losses  of  weight. 

124.  PnwamKm  •■  ui  immcnedi  PlBiM.-^If  a  horizontal  plane  sur- 
fitoe  of  any  figure  be  immersed  in  ^ 

a  fluid,  the  pressure  on  that  sur- 
face is  vertical,  and  uniformly 
distributed;  its  amount  is  the 
product  of  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  at  the  depth  to  which 
the  plane  is  immersed  by  the  area 
of  the  plane;  and  the  centre  of 
presture  (as  already  shown  in 
Art  90)  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  fiat  plate  of  the  figure  of 
the  plane  surface,  or,  as  it  is 
nsoaUy  termed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  surface. 

If  an  inclined  or  vertical  plane  surface  be  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
kt  OT  (fig.  62),  represent  a  section  of  the  horizontal  plane  at 
which  the  pressure  is  nothing,  and  B  F  a  vertical  section  of  the 


Fig.  62. 
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immersed  plane.  Let  X|  =  BE  be  the  depth  to  which  the  lower 
edge  of  this  plane  is  immersed  below  OY.  From  B  draw  BD  = 
BEJ  and  -L  BF;  produce  the  plane  BF  till  it  cuts  the  horizontal 
plane  of  no  pressui'e,  O  Y,  in  the  line  represented  in  section  by  O; 
thi-ough  O  and  D  draw  a  plane  O  H  D,  and  conceive  the  prism 
B  D  H  F  to  stand  normally  upon  the  base  B  F  and  to  be  bounded 
above  by  the  plane  D  H.  The  pressure  on  the  plane  BF  will  be 
normal;  its  amount  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  contained 
in  the  volume  B D  H  F;  that  is  to  say,  let  Xo  denote  the  depth  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  BF  below  O  Y,  and  w  the  weight 
of  unity  of  the  volume  of  liquid;  then  the  mecm  wUensUy  of  the 
pressure  on  B  F  is 

1^1  =  ^^ (!•) 

and  the  amount  of  the  pressure 


P  =  tt^a^area  BF. 


(2.) 


Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  B  D  H  F;  then  the 
centre  of  pressure  of  the  surface  B  F  is  the  point  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  perpendicular  CP  let  fall  on  it  from  C. 

As  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  any  point  of  BF  is  propor- 
tional to  its  depth  below  O Y,  and  consequently  to  its  distance  from 
O,  this  is  a  case  of  unifiyntUy  varying  stress,  and  the  formulte  of 
Article  94  are  applicable  to  it  In  the  application  of  those  formuleo 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ordinates  y  are  to  be  measured  hori- 
zontally in  the  plane  BF,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  origin ;  that  the  co-ordinates  x  are  to  be  measured  in  the  same 
plane,  along  the  direction  of  steepest  declivity,  and  reckoned  positive 
downwaixls;  and  that  the  value  of  the  constant  a  in  the  equations  of 
Article  94  ia  given  by  the  formula 

a  =  to  sin  « (3.) 

where  «  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  B  F  to  a  horizontal 
plane. 

125.    PMMora  ia  SM  Indefinite  Uniformly  Sloping  SoUd. — Conceive 

a  mass  of  homogeneous  solid  mate- 
rial to  be  indefinitely  extended 
laterally  and  downwards,  and  to 
be  bounded  above  by  a  plane  sur- 
&ce,  making  a  given  angle  of  de- 
clivity B  with  a  horizontal  plane. 
In  fig.  63,  let  Y  O  Y  represent  a  ver- 
tical section  of  that  upper  sloping 
siuface  along  its  direction  of  greatest 
declivity,  and  O  X  a  vertical  plane 
Fig.  68.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  vertical 
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flection  which  is  represented  by  the  paper.  Let  w  be  the  uniform 
weight  of  unity  c^  volume  of  the  substance.  Let  B  B  be  any 
plane  parallel  to,  and  at  a  vei-tical  depth  x  below  the  plane  Y  Y. 
If  the  substance  is  exposed  to  no  external  force  except  its  own 
weight,  the  only  pressure  which  any  portion  of  the  plane  B  B  can 
have  to  sustain  is  the  weight  of  the  material  directly  above  it. 
Hence  follows — 

Theorem  L  In  an  ind^mite  homogeneovs  solid  bou/nded  above  by 
a  doping  planCy  the  presstire  on  any  plane  parallel  to  that  eloping 
mrfitce  is  vertical,  arid  of  an  urdform  vntensity  eqvial  to  the  tveight  of 
the  vertical  prism  which  stands  on  vmity  of  area  of  the  given  plane. 

The  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  that  prism  is  cos  0,  conse- 
quently, the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  plane  B  B  at 
tiie  depth  x  is 

p^  K  wxco&B .• (1.) 

From  the  above  theorem,  combined  with  the  principle  of  conjugate 
stresses  of  Article  101,  there  follows — 

Theorem  IL  The  stress,  if  amy,  on  amy  vertical  plam/e  is  par  olid 
to  the  doping  surfofie,  and  conjugate  to  the  stress  on  a  plams  pa/raUd 
to  thai  surface. 

Consider  now  the  condition  of  a  prismatic  molecule  A,  bounded 
above  and  below  by  planes  B  B,  CO,  parallel  to  the  sloping  surface 
Y  Y,  and  laterally  by  two  pairs  of  parallel  vertical  planes.  Let 
the  common  area  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  this  prism  be 
unity,  and  its  height  A  x ;  then  its  volume  is  A  a;  *  cos  0,  and  its 
weight  w  ^x' cos  0,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to,  and  balanced 
hy  die  excess  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  its  lower  face  above  the 
vertical  pressure  on  its  upper  fitce.  Therefore,  the  pressures  paral- 
lel to  the  sloping  sur£stce,  on  the  vertical  faces  of  the  prism,  must 
balance  each  other  independently ;  therefoi-e  they  miist  be  of  equal 
mean  intensity  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  layer  between 
the  planes  B  B,  C  C ;  whence  follows — 

Theorem  UL  The  state  of  stress,  at  a  given  umform  depth  below 
the  sloping  stirface,  is  uniform, 

126.  Ob  flM  Pandlcl  PnJectloB  of  StreM  ami  Welgbu — In  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  parallel  projection  to  distributed  forces,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  principles,  as  stated  in  Chapter  IV., 
are  applicable  to  lines  representing  the  amouaUs  or  resultants  of 
distributed  forces,  and  not  their  intensities.  The  relations  amongst 
the  intensities  of  a  system  of  distributed  forces,  whose  resultants 
have  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  projection,  are  to  be  arrived 
at  by  a  subsequent  process  of  dividing  each  projected  resultant  by 
the  projected  space  over  which  it  is  distributed. 

Ebcamples  of  the  application  of  processes  of  this  kind  to  practical 
questions  wiU  appear  m  the  Second  Part 
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OHACTKR  VL 

ON   STABLE  AND   UNSTABLE  EQUILIBRIUM. 

127.  SlaMe  and    PaataMe  E^nlltbrinni    of  a  Pr«e  B*4f. — Su]> 

pose  a  body,  which  is  in  equilibrio  under  a  balanced  system  of  foi'oesy 
to  be  iree  to  move,  and  to  be  caused  to  deviate  to  a  small  extent 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Then  if  the  body  tends  to  deviate 
further  from  its  original  position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  ttn- 
stable;  and  if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position,  its  equi- 
librium is  said  to  be  stable. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  same  body  is  stable 
for  one  kind  or  direction  of  deviation,  and  unstable  for  another. 

When  the  body  neither  tends  to  deviate  further,  nor  to  recover 
its  original  position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  indifferent. 

The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  the  equilibrium  of  a  given 
body  under  given  forces  is  stable,  unstable,  or  indifferent,  for  a 
given  kind  of  deviation  of  position,  is  effected  by  supposing  the 
deviation  made,  and  finding  the  I'esultant  of  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  body,  altered  as  they  may  be  by  the  deviation,  in  amount,  in 
position,  or  in  both.  If  this  resultant  acts  towards  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  deviation,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable — ^if  towards  the 
opposition  direction,  stable — ^and  if  the  resultant  is  still  nothing, 
the  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

The  disturbance  of  a  free  body  from  a  position  of  stable  equi- 
librium causes  it  to  oscillate  about  that  position. 

128.  scaMUir  of  a  Fixed  Bady. — The  term  "stability,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  a  body  forming  part  of  a  structure,  has,  in 
most  cases,  a  meaning  different  from  that  explained  in  the  last 
AHicle,  viz.,  the  property  of  remaining  in  equilibrioy  without  sen- 
sible deviation  of  position,  notwithstanding  certain  deviations  of 
the  load,  or  externally  applied  force,  from  its  mean  amount  or  posi- 
tion. Stability,  in  this  sense,  forms  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  second  part  of  this  treatis& 
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CHAPTER  L 

DEFIKITIOirB  AND  GENERAL  PBINOIFLE& 


129.  flmtconpea— Pieces— Jiotato. — Structures  have  already,  in 
Aiiide  15,  been  distinguished  from  machines.  A  structure  oon- 
nstft  of  two  or  more  solid  bodies,  called  its  pieces,  which  touch  each 
other,  and  are  connected  at  portions  of  their  sur&ces  called  joints, 

130.  gwppeiiii — Feaadbuiene. — Although  the  pieces  of  a  structure 
are  fixed  relatively  to  each  other,  the  structure  as  a  whole  may  be 
either  fixed  or  moveable  relatively  to  the  eartL 

A  fixed  structure  is  supported  on  a  part  of  the  solid  material  of 
the  earth,  called  the  /otmdaUon  of  the  structure ;  the  pressures  by 
which  the  structure  is  supported,  being  the  resistances  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  foundation,  may  be  more  or  less  oblique. 

A  moveable  structure  may  be  supported,  as  a  ship,  by  floating  in 
water,  or  as  a  carriage,  by  resting  on  the  solid  ground  through 
wheels.  When  such  a  structure  is  actually  in  motion,  it  partakes 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  properties  of  a  machine  ;  and  the  deteiv 
mination  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  supported  requires  the  con- 
sideration of  dynamical  as  well  as  of  statical  principles ;  but  when  it 
is  not  in  actual  motion,  though  capable  of  being  moved,  the  pres- 
sures which  support  it  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  statics ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  wholly  vertical,  and  have  their 
resoltant  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

131.  Tbe  CeadUtftem  ef  B^atlibriam  of  «  Siractnre  are  the  three 

following: — 

I.  That  the  forces  exerted  on  the  whole  structwre  by  external  bodies 
shall  balance  each  other.  The  forces  to  be  considered  under  this  head 
are — (1.)  the  Attraction  of  the  Earth,  that  is,  the  wdght^oi  the 
stmctare ;  (2.)  the  External  Load^  arising  from  the  pressures  exerted 
against  the  structure  by  bodies  not  forming  part  of  it  nor  of  its 
foundation ;  (these  two  kinds  of  forces  constitute  the  gross  or  total 
load;  (3.)  the  Supporting  Presst4reSf  or  resistance  of  the  fouuda- 
tion.  Those  three  classes  of  forces  will  be  spoken  of  together  as 
the  External  Forces, 
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II.  Thai  the  forces  exerted  on  ecuh  piece  of  the  etrudwre  ahaU 
hdlance  each  other.  These  consist  of— (1.)  the  Weight  of  the  piece, 
and  (2.)  the Epetemal  Load  on  it^  making  together  ihe  Gross  Load j  and 
(3.)  the  Resistances f  or  stn^Rses  exerted  at  the  joints,  between  the 
piece  under  consideration  and  the  pieces  in  contact  with  it. 

III.  That  the  forces  exerted  on  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
pieces  of  the  stnusture  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided  shaU  balance 
Mc/*  o^ier.  Suppose  an  ideal  surface  to  divide  any  part  of  any  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  structure  from  the  remainder  of  the  piece;  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  part  so  considered  are — (1.)  its  weight,  and 
(2.)  (if  it  is  at  the  external  surface  of  the  piece)  the  external  stress 
applied  to  it,  if  any,  making  together  its  gross  load;  (3.)  the  stress 
exerted  at  the  ideal  surface  of  division,  between  the  part  in  ques- 
tion and  the  other  parts  of  the  piece. 

132.  siabilitr,  fHireagtii,  an«  siiflkcM. — It  is  necessaiy  to  the  per- 
manence of  a  structure,  that  the  three  foregoing  conditions  of 
equilibrium  should  be  fulfilled,  not  only  under  one  amount  and 
one  mode  of  distribution  of  load,  but  under  all  the  variations  of  the 
load  as  to  amount  and  mode  of  distribution  which  can  occur  in  the 
use  of  the  structure. 

Stability  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  second  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  structure  under  all  variations  of  load 
within  given  limits.  A  structure  which  is  deficient  in  stability 
gives  way  by  the  displacement  of  its  pieces  from  their  proper  pod- 
tiona 

Strength  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  a  structure  for  all  loads  not  exceeding  prescribed  limits ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  internal  stress  produced  in  any  part  of 
any  piece  of  the  structure,  by  the  prescribed  greatest  load,  must  be 
such  as  the  material  can  bear,  not  merely  without  immediate  break- 
ing, but  without  such  injury  to  its  texture  as  might  endanger  its 
breaking  in  the  course  of  time. 

A  piece  of  a  structure  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  its  purpose  not 
merely  by  being  broken,  but  by  being  stretched,  compressed,  bent, 
twisted,  or  otherwise  strained  out  of  its  proper  shape.  It  is  neces- 
Bary,  therefore,  that  each  piece  of  a  structure  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  that  its  alteration  of  figure  under  the  greatest  load 
applied  to  it  shall  not  exceed  given  limits.  This  property  is  called 
stiffness,  and  is  so  connected  with  strength  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  them  together. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory 
of  structures  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  relating,  the  first 
to  STABILITY,  or  the  property  of  resisting  displacement  of  the  pieces, 
and  the  second  to  strength  and  stiffness,  or  the  power  of  each 
piece  to  resist  fracture  and  disfigurement. 
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18S.  BcMdfaat  Ovmrn  Ijmul — ^The  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
inteDsity  of  the  load  upon  a  given  piece  of  a  Btructure  affects  the 
btKngtb  and  stifiness  only.  So  far  as  stability  alone  is  concerned, 
it  is  snf&cient  to  know  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  reatUtani 
of  that  load,  which  is  to  be  found  by  means  of  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  the  Eirst  Part  of  this  work,  and  may  then  be  treated  as 
a  single  force. 

134.  Ceatre  #f  Bcaiatance  of  a  JToinu — In  like  manner,  when 
stability  only  is  in  question,  it  ib  sufficient  to  consider  the  position 
and  magnitude  of  die  resultant  of  the  resistance  or  stress  exerted 
between  two  pieces  of  a  structure  at  the  joint  where  they  meet, 
and  to  treat  that  resultant  as  a  single  force.  The  point  where  its 
line  of  action  traverses  the  joint  is  called  the  centre  of  resistance  of 
that  joint 

135.  A  Ltae  mf  B<*«iaiance  is  a  line,  straight,  angular,  or  curved, 
traversing  the  centres  of  resistance  of  the  joints  of  a  structure.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direction  of  this  line  at  any  given 
joint  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  resist- 
ance at  that  joint,  although  it  may  so  coincide  in  certain  cases. 

136.  J«toto  ciaMTd. — Joints,  and  the  structures  in  which  they 
occur,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  limits  of  the 
variation  of  position  of  which  their  centres  of  resistance  are  capable. 

L  Framework  joints  are  such  as  occur  in  carpentry,  in  frames  of 
metal  bars,  and  in  structures  of  ropes  and  chains,  fixing  the  ends 
of  two  or  more  pieces  together,  but  offering  little  or  no  resistance 
to  change  in  the  relative  angular  positions  of  those  pieces.  In  a 
joint  of  this  class,  the  centre  of  resistance  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
joint,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  variation  of  position  consistently 
with  security 

II.  Blochtork  joints  are  such  as  occur  in  masonry  and  brickwork, 
being  plane  or  curved  surfaces  of  contact,  of  considerable  extent  as 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  which  they  connect^ 
capable  of  resisting  a  thrust  more  or  less  oblique,  according  to 
laws  to  be  afterwaniB  explained,  but  not  of  resisting  a  pull  of  suf- 
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ficient  intensity  to  be  taken  into  aoooimt  in  practice.  In  siidi 
joints  the  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  may  be  varied  withiik 
certain  limits. 

III.  Fastened  jomtSf  at  which,  by  means  of  some  strong  cement, 
or  of  bolts,  rivets,  or  other  fastenings,  two  pieces  are  so  connected 
that  the  joint  fixes  their  relative  angular  position,  and  is  capable  of 
resisting  a  pull  as  well  as  a  thrust.  In  this  case,  the  centre  of 
resistance  may  be  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  joint ;  and 
there  may  even  be  no  centre  of  resistance,  when  the  resultant  of 
the  stress  at  the  joint  is  a  couple,  as  explained  in  Articles  91,  92, 
and  93.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  a  joint  thus  cemented  or 
£5ud;ened  is  to  make  the  two  pieces  which  it  connects  act  as  one 
piece^  and  that  the  resistance  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  is- 
a  question  not  of  stability  but  of  strength.  (See  The  Design  oj 
StruehireSf  Anglin.) 

Section  1. — EgyMibrvwra  and  StainUty  ofFrcmiea, 

137.  Fnuae  is  here  used  to  denote  a  structure  composed  of  bars, 
rods,  links,  or  cords,  attached  together  or  supported  by  joints  of 
the  first  class  described  in  the  last  Article,  the  centre  of  resistance 
being  at  the  middle  of  each  joint,  and  the  line  of  resistance,  con- 
sequently, a  polygon  whose  angles  are  at  the  centres  of  the  joints.. 
The  condition  of  a  single  bar  will  be  considered  first,  then  that  of  a 
combination  of  two  bars,  then  of  three  bars,  and  then  of  any  number, 
jx  138.  Tie. — Let  fig.  64  represent  a  single  bar  of  a 
frame,  L  the  centre  of  resistance  where  the  load  is  ap* 
plied,  and  S  the  centre  of  resistance  where  the  support- 
ing force  is  applied ;  so  that  the  straight  line  L  S  is  the 
"  line  of  resistance." 

The  bar  is  represented  as  being  straight  itself,  that 
being  the  figure  which  connects  the  points  L  and  S,  and 
gives  adequate  stiffiiess  and  strength,  with  the  least  ex- 
penditiire  of  material.     But  the  bar  may,  consistently 
^'  with  the  principles  of  this  Article,  be  of  any  other  figure- 

connecting  those  two  points,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
stiff  to  prevent  their  distance  from  altering  to  an  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  structure. 

The  condition  of  the  bar  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  solid  in 
Article  23;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  load  P,  and  the  supporting' 
resistance  R,  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed,  and  must  both 
act  along  the  line  of  resistance  L  S. 

In  the  present  case  those  forces  are  supposed  to  be  directed  out- 
ward, or  from  each  other.  The  bar  between  L  and  S  is  in  a  state 
of  tendon,  and  the  stress  exerted  between  any  two  divisions  of  it  i^ 
a  pull,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  loading  and  supporting  foroea.    A 
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Iw  in  this  condition  is  called  a,  He.     It  is  obrious  that  a  rope  or 
cAom  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  tie. 

The  equilibriwm  of  a  tie  is  stable  ;  for  if  its  angular  position  be 
deviated,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R,  which  originsdly  were  directly 
opposed,  now  constitute  a  couple  tending  to  restore  the  tie  to  its 
original  potation. 

139.  flintf. — If  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  to  the 
two  ends,  L  and  S,  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  a  bax  be  direct- 
ed (as  in  fig.  65)  inica/rds,  or  towards  each  other,  the  bar,  be- 
tween L  and  S,  is  in'  a  state  of  compression,  and  the  stress 
exerted  between  any  two  divisions  of  it  is  a  thrust  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  loading  and  supporting  forces.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  flexible  body  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  strut. 

The  eguiUMum  of  a  moveable  strut  is  tmstable;  for  if  its 
angular  position  be  deviated,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R, 
which  originally  were  directly  opposed,  now  constitute  a  Figgj, 
eouple  tending  to  make  it  deviate  still  farther  from  its 
original  position. 

In  order  that  a  strut  may  have  stability,  its  ends  must  be  pro- 
vented  from  deviating  laterally.  Pieces  connected  with  the  ends 
of  a  strut  for  this  purpose  are  called  stays. 

140.  TrauMctti  mf  the  Weight  of  «  Bar. — In  the  two  preceding 
Articles,  the  weight  of  the  bar  itself  has  not  been  taken  into  ao- 
oannt  But  the  principles  of  those  Articles,  so  farr  as  they  rdate  to 
the  equU^briwm  of  the  bar  as  a  whole,  continue  to  be  applicable  when 
the  weight  of  the  bar  is  treated  in  the  following  manner.  Resolve 
that  weight,  by  the  principles  of  Articles  39  and  40,  into  two  paral- 
lel components,  acting  through  L  and  S  respectively.  Let  P  now 
represent  not  merely  the  external  load,  but  the  resultant  of  that 
load,  and  of  the  component  of  the  weight  which  acts  through  L. 
Let  R  represent  not  merely  the  supporting  force,  but  the  resultant 
of  that  force  and  of  the  component  of  the  weight  which  acts  through 
&    Then  P  and  R,  as  before,  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed 

In  many  cases,  the  weight  of  a  strut  or  tie  is  too  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  load  applied  to  it  to  require  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  practice. 

141.  Bchm   nnder  Pamllel   Forces. — A    bar   supported    at  two 

points,  and  loaded  in  a  direction  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  its 

length  is  called  a  hea/m.     In  the  first  place,  let  the  supporting 

pressures  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 

direction  of  the  load ;  and  let  the  load  act 

heiiceen  the  points  of  support,  as  in  fig.  ^^ ; 

where  P  represents  the  resultant  of  the  gross 

load,  including  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,     '^ 

L,  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  of  that  ^'  ^ 
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Fig.  67. 


resultant  intersects  the  axis  of  the  beam,  R|,  B«  the  two  sup- 
porting pressures  or  resistanoes  of  the  props  parallel  to,  and  in  the 
same  plane  with  P,  and  acting  through  the  points  Si,  S^  in  the 
axis  of  the  beam. 

Then,  according  ix>  the  Theorem  of  Article  39,  each  of  those 
three  forces  is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  other  two ;  and  the  load  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  supporting  pressures ;  fchat  is  to  say, 

P  :  R,  :   E^  ::  S^^  :  LS^  :  LS,; (1.) 

and  P  =  Rj  +  R^ (2.) 

Next,  let  the  load  act  beyond  the  points  of 
support,  as  in  fig.  67,  which  represents  a  canti- 
lever or  projecting  beam,  held  up  by  a  wall  or 
other  prop  at  S„  held  down  by  a  notch  in  a  mass 
of  masonry  or  otherwise  at  8^,  and  loaded  so  that 
P  is  the  resultant  of  the  load,  including  the 
weight  of  the  beam.  Then  the  proportional 
equation  (1)  remains  exactly  as  before;  but  the  load  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  supporting  pressures ;  that  is  to  say, 

P  ^  Ri  —  Rs*« (3.) 

In  these  examples  the  beam  ia  represented  as  horizontal ;  but  the 
same  piinciples  would  hold  if  it  were  inclined ;  for  the  proportions 
amongst  the  distances  between  parallel  lines  in  the  same  plane  are 
the  same,  whether  they  be  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
or  oblique  to  those  lines. 

142.  Bmum  aa4er  Inclined  FmrcM. — Let  the  directions  of  the 

supporting  forces  Ri,  R«  be  now  inclined 
to  that  of  the  resultont  of  the  load,  P,  as 
in  fig.  68.  This  case  is  that  of  the  equili- 
brium of  three  forces  treated  of  in  Articles 
51  and  52;  and  consequently  the  following 
principles  apply  to  it. 

I.  The  lines  of  action  of  the  supporting 


m    forces  and  of  the  resultant  of  the  load  must 


^*fr  6®-  be  in  one  plana 

II.  They  must  intersect  in  one  point  (C,  fig.  68). 
IIL  Those  three  forces  must  be  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of 
triangle  A,  respectively  parallel  to  their  directions;  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram. 

Problem.  Given  the  resitUant  of  the  load  in  vnagniivde  and 
positiony  P,  tfis  line  of  action  o/one  of  the  supporting  /orcea,  R„  and 
the  centre  of  resistance  of  Hks  otiiery  S,;  required  tlie  line  qf  action  qf 
the  second  supporting /orce,  and  the  magnitudes  of  both. 
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Prodnoe  the  line  of  action  of  B.  till  it  cuts  the  line  of  action  of 
P  at  the  point  C ;  join  C  S2 ;  this  will  be  the  line  of  action  of  R*; 
eonstruct  a  triangle  A  with  its  sides  respectivelj  parallel  to  those 
three  lines  of  action  ;  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  that  triangle  will 
give  the  ratios  of  the  foicea — Q.  R  L 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  ii,  ij,  be  the  angles  made  by  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  supporting  forces  with  that  of  the  residtant 
of  the  load  ;  then  because  each  side  of  a  triangle  is  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two, 

P :  Bi :  Rs  : :  sin  (ii  -f  «i) :  sin%  :  sinti. 

143.    I^mUI   MWOTtedl  hf  Three  Pavallel  Forces. — THEOREM.     If 

four  paralUl  forces  balance  each  other,  let  their  Unee  of  action  be  inter- 
meted  by  a  fiane^  and  let  the  four  points  of  intersection  be  joined  6) 
<ta?  Mraigfd  lines  so  as  to  form  four  triangles;  each  force  vnll  be  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  angles  are  in  the  Unes  of 
action  of  the  other  three. 

In  fig.  69,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  plane  which 
is  cut  by  the  lines  of  action  of  the  four  forces 
in  the  points  L,  Si,  S,,  S,;  let  P,  R,,  E^  Rj, 
denote  the  four  parallel  forces.  Join  the  four 
points  by  six  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  pro- 
duce each  of  the  three  lines  S  L  till  it  cuts  the 
opposite  line  S  S  in  one  of  the  points  B. 

Because  the  forces  balance  each  other,  the 
resultant  of  R*  and  R^  whose  magnitude  is  Fig.  69. 

R,+  Bg,  must  traverse  Bij  and  because  the 
resultant  of  that  resultant  and  R^  is  equal  and  opposite  to  P,  we 
must  have  the  following  proportion : — 

P :  R. : :  STbI  :  LB,  ::aS,S,S,:aSjL83; 

and  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  forces  B^  B,,  we  find  the 
proportions, 

P:B,:B^:B,;:ASiS,S,:AS,LSa:AS,LSi:AS,LS», 

By  the  aid  of  this  Theorem  may  be  determined  the  proportion 
in  which  the  load  of  a  given  body  is  distributed  amongst  three 
props,  exerting  paniUel  supporting  forces. 

144.    Laadl  — pperte*  hf  Three  lacllaed  Feteee. — ^The  case  of  a 

lead  supported  by  three  inclined  forces  is  that  considered  in  Articles 
54  and  56.  The  lines  of  action  of  the  three  supporting  forces  must 
intersect  that  of  the  load  in  one  point ;  and  the  magnitudes  of  the 
three  supporting  forces  are  represented  by  the  three  edges  of  a 
panllelopiped,  whose  diagona]  represents  the  load. 
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145.    Wname  of  Two  Ban— K^alUlnrlnBi.— PbOBLEIC.    Figures  70, 

71|  and  72  represent  three  cases  in  which  a  fiume  consisting  of  two 

p 


Fig.  70.  Fig.  71.  Fig.  72 

bars,  jointed  to  each  other  at  the  point  L,  is  loaded  at  that  point  with 
a  given  force,  P,  and  is  supported  by  the  connection  of  the  bars  at 
their  farther  extremities,  Si,  S^,  with  fixed  bodies.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  stress  on  each  bar,  and  the  supporting  forces  at  Si  and  S^. 

Resolve  the  load  P  (as  in  Article  55)  into  two  components,  R„  R,, 
acting  along  the  respective  lines  of  resistance  of  the  two  bars. 
Those  components  are  the  loads  borne  by  the  two  bars  respectively; 
to  which  loads  the  supporting  forces  at  Si,  S2,  are  equal  and  directly 
opposed. — Q.  R  L 

The  symbolical  expression  of  this  solution  is  as  follows : — ^let  t,,  i^ 
be  the  respective  angles  made  by  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bare 
with  the  line  of  action  of  the  load ;  then 

P  :  Ri  :  R]  : ;  sm  (ti  +  ij)  :  sin  %  :  sin  ti. 

The  inward  or  outward  direction  of  the  forces  acting  along  each 
bar  indicates  that  the  stress  is  a  thrust  or  a  pull,  and  the  bar  a 
strut  or  a  tie,  as  the  case  may  be.  Fig.  70  represents  the  case  of 
two  ties ;  fig.  71  that  of  two  struts  (such  as  a  pair  of  rafters  abutting 
against  two  walls) ;  fig.  72  that  of  a  strut,  L  S|,  and  a  tie,  L  S9  (such 
as  the  gib  and  the  tie-rod  of  a  crane). 

146.  Frame  af  Xwa   Ban — filcabllltf. — ^A  fiume   of  two  bars  is 

stable  as  r^ards  deviations  in  the  plane  of  its  lines  of  resistance. 

With  respect  to  IcUercd  deviations  of  angular  position,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  a  frame  of  two  ties  is  stable ; 
so  also  is  a  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie,  when  the  direction 
of  the  load  inclines  j^rom  the  line  S,  S,,  joining  the  points  of  support. 

A  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie,  when  the  direction  of  the 
load  inclines  totoarda  the  line  S,  S^,  and  a  frame  of  two  struts  in  all 
cases,  are  unstable  laterally,  unless  provided  with  lateral  stays. 

These  principles  are  true  of  any  pair  of  adjacent  bars  whose  farther 
centres  of  resistance  are  fvxed ;  whether  forming  a  frame  by  them- 
selves, or  a  part  of  a  more  complex  frame. 

147.  Treatnent  vi  Disiribated  i^oads. — Before  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  145,  or  those  of  the  following  .Articles,  to  frames 
in  which  the  load,  whether  external  or  arising  from  the  weight  of 
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the  bars,  is  distributed  over  their  length,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
that  distributed  load  to  an  equivalent  load,  or  series  of  loads,  applied  at 
the  centres  of  resistance.    The  steps  in  this  process  are  as  follows : — 

L  Find  the  resultant  load  on  each  single  bar. 

n.  Resolve  that  load,  as  in  Article  141,  into  two  parallel  compo- 
nents acting  through  the  centresof  resistance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  bar. 

ILL  At  each  centre  of  resistance  where  two  bars  meet,  combine 
the  component  loads  due  to  the  loads  on  the  two  bars  into  one 
resultant,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  total  load  acting  through 
that  centre  of  resistance. 

lY.  Wlien  a  centre  of  resistance  is  also  a  point  of  support,  the 
ecnnponent  load  acting  through  it,  as  found  by  step  IL  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  until  the  supporting  force 
required  by  the  system  of  loads  at  the  other  joints  has  been  deter- 
mined ;  with  this  supporting  force  is  to  be  compounded  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  component  load  acting  directly  through  the 
point  of  support,  and  the  resultant  will  be  the  total  supporting  force. 

In  the  following  Articles  of  this  section,  all  the  frames  will  be 
supposed  to  be  loaded  only  at  those  centres  of  resistance  which 
are  not  points  of  support ;  and  therefore,  in  those  cases  in  which 
components  of  the  load  act  directly  through  the  points  of  support 
also,  forces  equal  and  opposite  to  such  components  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  supporting  forces  as  determined  in  the  following 
Articles,  in  order  to  complete  the  solution. 

148.    Triaasabur  Frame. — Let  fig.    73  represent  a  triangular 
frame,  consisting  of  the  three  bars  A,  B,  C,  con- 
nected at  the  three  joints  1,  2,  3,  viz. :  C  and  A  at 

1,  A  and  B  at  2,  B  and  C  at  3.     Let  a  load  P^  be  ^^ 
applied  at  the  joint  1  in  any  given  direction  ;  let 
supporting  forces,  P,,  P„  be  applied  at  the  joints         p.    ^g 

2,  3 ;  the  lines  of  action  of  those  two  forces  must 

be  in  the  same  plane  with  that  of  P],  and  must  either  be  parallel 
to  it  or  intersect  it  in  one  point  The  latter  case  is  taken  firsts 
because  its  solution  comprehends  that  of  the  former 

The  three  external  forces,  in  virtue  of  Article 
131,  condition  L,  balance  each  other,  and  are 
therefore  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle respectively  parallel  to  their  directions.  In 
%  73*  let  A  B  C  be  such  a  triangle,  in  which 

CA  represents  P„ 
A  B  Pt, 

B  U  «••  X;g, 

Then  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  frame  of  two  bars 
(Article  145),  the  external  force  P,  applied  at  the  joint  1,  and  the 
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resistances  or  siaresses  along  the  bars  C  and  A  which  meet  at  that 
joint)  are  represented  in  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  re- 
spectively parallel  to  their  directions.     Therefore,  in  fig.  73*  draw 

C  O  parallel  to  the  bar  C,  and  AO  parallel  to  the  bar  A,  meeting 
in  the  point  O,  and  those  two  lines  will  represent  the  stresses  on 
the  bars  C  and  A  respectively.     In  the  same  manner  it  is  proved, 

that  B  O  represents  the  stress  on  the  bar  R  The  three  lines  C  O, 
A  O,  BO,  meet  in  one  point  O,  because  the  components  along  the 
line  of  direction  of  a  given  bar,  of  the  external  forces  applied  at 
its  two  extremities,  are  equal  and  directly  opposed. 

Hence  follows  the  following 

Theoreil  If  ifvree  forces  he  represerUed  by  the  th/ree  sides  of  a 
trtcmglsy  cmd  if  th/ree  straight  lines  radiating  froTn  one  point  he  dravon 
to  the  Uvree  angles  of  that  triangle,  then  a  triangidcf/r  frame  whose 
lines  ofresisUmce  a/re  parallel  to  the  three  radiating  lines  vnll  he  in 
eguUibrio  under  the  three  given  forces,  each  force  hwng  applied  to  the 
joint  where  the  two  lines  of  resista/nee  meet,  which  are  parallel  to  the 
radiating  lines  contiguous  to  that  side  of  the  original  triangle  uihich 
represents  the  force  in  question 

Also,  the  lengths  of  tlte  three  radiating  lines  wiU  represent  the 
stresses  on  the  ha/rs  to  u>hich  they  are  respectively  paraUeL 

149.   Trlaas"!*'  Vmme  nader  Pamllrl    Forew. — When  the  three 

external  forces  are  parallel   to  each  other,   the 

triangle  of  forces  A  B  0  of  fig.   73*  becomes  a 

straight  line  C  A,  as  in  fig.  74*,  divided  into  two 

segments  by  the  point  R    Let  straight  lines  radiate 

p.     ^^  ^'    from  O  to  A,  B,  0;  and  let  fig.   74  represent  a 

^*      '  triangular  frame  whose  sides  1  2  or  A,  2  3  or  B, 

3  1  or  C,  are  respectively  parallel  to  O  A,  O  B,  O  0 ; 

then  if  thejoad  CA  be  appHed  at  1  (tig.  74),  AB  applied 
at  2,  and  B  0  applied  at  3,  are  the  supporting  forces 
required  to  balance  it  j  and  the  radiating  Knes  6  A, 
OB,  OC,  represent  the  stresses  on  the  bars  A,  B,  C, 
respectively. 

From  O  let  fisdl  OH  perpendicular  to  C  A,  the  com- 

-^    ^^     mon  direction  of  the  external  forces.     Then  that  line 

^'  will  represent  a  component  of  the  stress,  which  is  of 

equal  amount  in  each  bar.     When  CA,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is 

vertical,  OH  is  horizontal;   and  the  force  represented  by  it  is 

called  the  *«  horizontal  thrust"  of  the  frama     Horizontal  Stress  or 

Resistance  would  be  a  more  precise  term;   because  the  force  in 

question  is  a  pull  in  some  parts  of  the  frame,  and  a  thrust  in  others. 

In  fig.  74,  A  and  0  are  st/rvts,  and  B  a  tie.     If  the  frame  wera 
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exactly  inverted,  all  the  forces  would  bear  the  same  proportions  to 
each  other ;  but  A  and  C  would  be  ties,  and  B  a  strut. 

The  trigonometrical  expression  of  the  relations  amongst  the  forces 
acting  in  a  triangular  fiume,  under  parallel  forces,  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  a,  bf  Cy  denote  the  respective  angles  of  inclination  of  the  bars 
A,  B^  C,  to  the  line  O  H  (that  is,  in  general,  to  a  horizontal  line). 

Then,  Load  CA  =  OH  •  (tan  c  =S=  tan  a) ;  ' 

Supporting  (aB  =  OH    (tanaz^z  tan  6);    (1.) 

FoTcee     |  B^  =  Q  H  -  (tan  6  =±i  tan  c) ;  J 

The  «im  i  "*■  1  i*  to  be  used  when  the  two  )  opposite  directions 
^*^  t  ~  i         inclinations  are  in         /  the  same  direction. 


8tret»t% 


OA  =  OH  -seca 


OB  =  OH    Becb 
OC  =  OH    secc 


.(2.) 


0H  = 


CA 


tan  c 


tan  a 


43.) 


150.  F#iyp— Hi  Vvui«— B^aUibriant.  -The  Theorem  of  Article 
148  is  the  simplest  case  of  a  general  theorem 
respecting  polygonal  frames  consistiug  of  any 
number  of  bars,  which  is  arrived  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  fig.  75,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  be 
the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars  of  a  polygonal 
frame,  connected  together  at  the  joints,  whose 
centres  of  resistance  are,  1  between  A  and  B,  2 
between  B  and  0,  3  between  C  and  D,  4  between 
D  and  £,  and  5  between  E  and  A  Li  the  figure, 
the  frame  consists  of  five  bars;  but  the  demonstra- 
tion is  applicable  to  any  number.  From  a  point 
O,  in  fig.  75*  (which  may  be  called  the  Diayram 

of  Fvroe9\  draw  radiating  lines  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  5^,  parallel 

respectively  to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars;  and  on  those 

radiating  lines  take  any  lengths  whatsoever,  to  represent  the  stresses 

on  the  several  bars,  which  may 

have  any  magnitudes  within  the 

limitM  of  strength  of  the  materiaL 

Join  the  points  thus  found  by 

straight  Imes,  so  as  to  form  a 

closed  polygon  A  BODE  A ;  then 

It  18  evident  that  A  B  is  the  ex-  Htf^  7i. 


Fig.  76*. 
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temal  force,  whidi  beiug  applied  at  the  joint  1  of  A  and  B,  will 

produce  the  stress  O  A  on  A  and  OB  on  B ;  that  WG  is  the  external 
force  which  being  applied  at  the  joint  2  of  B  and  C,  will  produce 

the  stress  OB  on  B  (already  mentioned)  and  00  on  0;  and  so 
on  for  all  the  sides  of  the  polygon  of  forces  A  B  0  D  E  A  Henoe 
follows  this 

Theorem.  If  lines  radiating  from,  a  point  be  da-awn  pa/raUd  to 
the  Ivnee  of  resiatomce  of  the  bars  of  a  polygonal  frame,  then  the  aide9 
of  any  polygon  whose  angles  lie  in  those  radialvng  lines  will  represent 
a  system  of  forces,  which,  being  applied  to  the  joiaUs  of  the  frame,  will 
balance  eacli  other ,  each  such  force  being  applied  to  the  joint  bettoeen 
the  bars  whose  lines  of  resistance  are  parallel  to  the  pair  of  radiating 
lines  that  enclose  the  side  of  (he  polygon  of  forces,  repreaenling  the  force 
in  question.  Also,  the  lengtlis  of  the  radiating  lines  wUl  represent  the 
stresses  along  the  bars  to  whose  lines  of  resistaaice  they  are  respediveiy 
parallel 

151.  Optm  Polygonal  Frame.— When  the  polygonal  frame,  instead 
of  being  closed,  as  in  fig.  75,  is  converted  into  an  Open  fiume,  by 
the  omission  of  one  bar,  such  as  E,  the  corresponding  modification 
is  made  in  the  diagram  of  forces  by  omitting  the  lines  O  E,  D  E, 
E  A.    Then  the  polygon  of  external  forces  becomes  A  B  C  D  O  A ;  and 

D  O  and  O  A  represent  the  supporting  forces  respectively,  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  stresses  along  the  extreme  bars  of  the  frame, 
D  and  A,  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  foundations  (called  in  this 
case  cUmtTnents),  at  the  points  4  and  5,  against  the  ends  of  those 
bars,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

152.  P«irgoaal  Frame—ScaMiitf. — The  stability  or  instability  ot 
a  polygonal  frame  depends  on  the  principles  already  stated  in 
Articles  138  and  139,  viz.,  that  if  a  bar  be  free  to  change  its 
angular  position,  then  if  it  is  a  tie  it  is  stable,  and  if  a  strut, 
unstable ;  and  that  a  strut  may  be  rendered  stable  by  fixing  its 
ends. 

For  example,  in  the  frame  of  fig.  75,  E  is  a  tie,  and  stable ;  A,  B, 
0,  and  D,  are  struts,  free  to  change  their  angular  position,  and 
therefore  unstable. 

But  these  struts  may  be  I'endered  stable  in  the  plane  of  the  frame 
by  means  of  stays ;  for  example,  let  two  stay-bars  connect  the  joints 

1  with  4,  and  3  with  5 ;  then  the  points  1,  2,  and  3,  are  all  fixed, 
so  that  none  of  the  struts  can  change  their  angular  positions.  The 
same  cfiect  might  be  produced  by  two  stay-bai-s  connecting  the  joint 

2  with  5  and  4. 

The  frame,  as  a  whole,  is  unstable,  as  being  liable  to  overturn 
laterally,  unless  provided  with  lateral  stays,  connecting  its  joints 
with  fixed  pointa 
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Now,  sappoee  the  frame  to  be  exactly  inyerted,  the  loads  at  1,  2,. 
and  3,  and  the  supporting  forces  at  4  and  5,  being  the  same  a» 
before.  Then  £  becomes  a  strut ;  but  it  is  stable,  because  its  enda 
are  fixed  in  position ;  and  A,  B,  C,  and  D  become  ties,  and  are- 
stable  without  being  stayed. 

An  open  polygon  consisting  of  ties,  such  as  is  formed  by  A,  B,  0,. 
and  D  when  inverted,  is  called  by  mathematicians  a,/timciUa/r  poly- 
gony  because  it  may  be  made  of  ropes. 

It  is  to  be  obseired,  that  the  stability  of  an  wnstayed  polygon  of 
ties  is  of  the  kind  described  in  Article  127,  and  admits  of  oaciUaJtion 
to  and  fro  about  the  position  of  equilibrium.  This  oscillation  may 
be  injurious  in  practice,  and  stays  may  be  required  to  prevent  it. 

153.    P«lTS*mil    Frame    andcr    Parallel    Forces. — 

When  the  external  forces  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  polygon  of  forces  of  fig.  75*  becomes  a  sti-aight 
hne  A  D,  as  in  fig.  75**,  divided  into  segments  by 
^e  radiating  lines ;  and  each  segment  representa  the  ^' 
external  force  which  acts  at  the  joint  of  the  bars 
whose  lines  of  resistance  are  parallel  to  the  radiating 
lines  that  bound  the  segment.  Moreover,  the  seg- 
ment of  the  straight  A  D  which  is  intercepted  be- 
tween the  radiating  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
resLstaoce  of  cmy  two  bars  u^i/dher  contiguous  or  Tuyt, 
represents  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  which  Fig.  76**. 
act  at  points  between  the  bars. 

Thus,  AD  represents  the  total  load,  consisting  of  the  three  por- 
tions AB,  B  C,  C  D,  applied  at  1,  2,  3  respectively.  DA  represents 
the  total  supporting  force,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  load,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  portions  D  E,  E  A,  applied  at  4  and  5  respectively. 

AC  represents  the  resultant  of  the  load  applied  between  the  bars- 
A  and  C;  and  similarly  for  any  other  pair  of  bara 

From  O  draw  O  H  perpendicular  to  A  D  ;  then  that  line  re- 
presents a  component  of  the  stress,  whose  amount  is  the  same  in 
each  bar  of  the  frame.     When  the  load,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is- 
vertical,  that  component  is  called  the  "horizontal  thrust"  of  the- 
frame,  and,  as  in  Article  149,  might  more  correctly  be  called  hori- 
zontal stress  or  tvnstonce,  seeing  that  it  is  a  pull  in  some  of  the- 
ban  and  a  thrust  in  others. 

The  trigonometrical  expression  of  these  principles  is  as  follows: — 

Let  the  force  O  H  be  denoted  simply  by  £L 
Let  t,  i",  denote  the  inclinations  to  O  H  of  the  lines  of  resistances 
of  any  two  bars,  contiguous  or  not. 
Let  Ry  R'y  be  the  respective  stressea  which  act  along  those  ban.. 
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Let  P  be  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  acting  through  the 
joint  or  joints  between  those  two  bars. 

Then  R  =  H:sect;   R'rsHsect^; 

P  =  H(tant=±:tani7 
n^    i      sum      )  of  the  tangents  of  the  inclinations  is  f  opposite  ) 
(  difference  j     to  be  used  according  as  they  are     (  similar  J  ' 

154.  Open  P^lyg^nal  Frame  nndcv  Parallel  FMrcca. — When  the 

frame  becomes  an  open  polygon  by  the  omission  of  the  bar  E,  the 
diagram  of  forces  75**  is  modified  by  omitting  the  line  O  K 

Then  the  supporting  forces  exerted  by  the  abutments  at  4  and  5, 
are  no  longer  represented  by  the  segments  D  E  and  E  A  of  the  line 
A  D,  but  by  the  inclined  lines  D  O  and  O  A,  equal  and  directly 
opposed  I'espectively  to  the  stresses  along  the  extreme  bars  of  the 
frame,  D  and  A. 

Let  t^  and  4  denote  the  angles  of  inclination  of  those  bars. 

Let  Rj  =  OP  and  R^  =  O  A  be  the  stresses  along  them. 

Let  2  •  P  =  A  D  denote  the  total  load  on  the  frame.  Then  by 
the  equations  of  Article  153, 

H=— 4:^— • 

tantj  +  tant/ 

Rtf  =  H  '  sec  ia>  R*  =  H  *  sec  v 

155.  Bracing  af  Prameii. — A  brace  is  a  stay-bar  on  which  there 
is  a  permanent  stress.  When  the  external  forces  applied  to  a  poly- 
gonal frame,  although  balancing  each  other  as  an  entire  system,  are 
distributed  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  equilibrium  of  each 
bar  sepai-ately,  then  by  connecting  two  or  more  joints  together  by 
means  of  braces,  which  may  be  either  struts  or  ties,  the  resistances 
of  those  braces  may  be  made  to  supply,  at  the  joints  which  they 
connect,  the  forces  wanting  to  produce  equilibrium  of  each  bar. 

The  resistance  of  a  brace  introduces  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  acting  along  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  brace,  upon  the 
pair  of  joints  which  it  connects.  It  therefore  does  not  alter  the 
reeitUant  of  the  forces  applied  to  that  pair  of  joints  in  amoimt  nor 
in  position ;  but  only  the  distribtition  of  the  components  of  that 
resultant  on  the  pair  of  joints. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  any  number  of  joints  connected  by  a 
system  of  biucea 

To  exemplify  the  use  of  braces  and  the  mode  of  determining  the 
stresses  on  them,  let  fig.  76  represent  a  frame  such  as  frequently 
occui's  in  iron  roofs,  consisting  of  two  struts  or  rafters,  A  and  E, 
and  three  tie-bars,  B,  C,  and  D,  forming  a  polygon  of  five  sides, 
jointed  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  loaded  vertically  at  l,and  supported  by  the 
vertical  resistance  of  a  pair  of  walls  at  2  and  5.     The  joints  3  and 
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4y  having  no  loads  applied  to  them,  are  connected  with  1  by  the 


_    _  4 

5 


Fig.  76. 
braces  1  4  and  18.     It  is  required  to  find  the  stresses  on  those 
braces,  and  on  the  other  pieces  of  the  frame. 

To  make  the  diagram  of  forces  (tig.  70*),  draw  the  vertical  line 
£  A,  as  in  Article  153,  to  represent 
the  direction  of  the  load  and  of  the    >jj, 
supporting  forces. 

Tho  two  segments  of  that  line,  AB  ^>-^;^^^^;^:^^^KC.I> 

and  I)  £,  are  to  be  taken  to  represent    d.e 
the  supporting  forces  at  2  and  5;  and  pf^,  76.* 

the  whole  line  E  A  will  represent  the 
load  at  1.  From  the  ends,  and  from  the  point  of  division  of  the 
aceUe  of  external  forces  £  A,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  respectively 
to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  frame,  each  line  being  drawn  from 
the  point  in  £  A  that  is  marked  with  the  corresponding  letter. 
Then  A  a  and  B  6,  meeting  at  a,  6,  will  represent  the  stresses  along 
A  and  B  respectively ;  and  £  e  and  D  d,  meeting  in  d,  e,  will 
represent  the  stresses  along  D  and  £  respectively ;  but  those  four 
lines,  instead  of  meeting  each  other  and  0  c  parallel  to  C  in  one 
point,  leave  jjropff,  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  drawing  straight  lines 
parallel' <o  ^  brcusee:  that  is  say,  from  a,  6,  to  c,  parallel  to  13; 
and  from  d,  e,to  c,  parallel  to  4  1.  Then  those  stmight  lines  will 
represent  the  stresses  along  the  braces  to  which  they  are  respectively 
parallel ;  and  C  c  will  represent  the  tension  along  C.  Upon 
analyzing  the  diagram  of  forces  so  constructed,  it  will  be  found 
that  to  each  joint  in  the  frame,  ^g,  76,  there  corresponds  in  fig. 
76*,  a  triangle,  or  other  dosed  polygon,  having  its  sides  respec- 
tively parallel,  and  therefore  proportional,  to  the  forces  that  act  at 
that  joint     For  example. 

Joints,         1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

Polygons,  £  A  ac6£;  AB6A;  Bc6B;  Dei^cD;  D£eD. 

The  order  of  the  letters  indicates  the  directions  in  which  the 
forces  act  relatively  to  the  joints.* 

The  method  of  arranging  the  positions  of  braces,  and  determining 
the  stresses  along  them,  of  which  an  example  has  been  given,  may 
be  thus  described  in  general  terms. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  loads  on  the  joints  of  a  polygonal  frame, 
though  oorndstent  with  its  equilibrium  as  a  whole,  be  not  consistent 

*  TluB  method  of  treatiiig  braced  frames  contains  an  improvement  sag- 
Certed  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in  1867. 
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with  the  eqnilibritim  of  eacb  bar,  then,  in  the  diagram  of  forces,, 
when  converging  lines  respectively  parallel  to  the  lines  of  resistance 
are  drawn  from  the  angles  of  the  polygon  of  external  forces,  those 
converging  lines,  instead  of  meeting  in  one  point,  will  be  found  to 
have  gaps  between  them.  The  lines  necessary  to  fill  up  those  gaps 
will  indicate  the  forces  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  resistance 
of  braces. 

156.  Rigidity  mf  a  TruM.— The  word  truss  is  applied  in  carpentry 
and  iron  framing  to  a  triangular  frame,  and  to  a  polygonal  frame  to> 
which  rigidity  is  given  by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure 
shall  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  turning  of  the  bars  about  their 
joints.  If  each  joint  were  ahsohddy  of  the  kind  described  as  the 
first  class  in  Article  136,  that  is,  like  a  hinge,  incapable  of  offering 
any  resistance  to  alteration  of  the  relative  angular  position  of  the 
bars  connected  by  it,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  rigidity,  that  every  polygonal  frame  should  be  divided 
by  the  lines  of  resistance  of  stays  and  braces  into  triangles  and  other 
polygons  so  arranged,  that  every  polygon  of  four  or  more  sidea 
should  be  surrounded  by  triangles  on  all  but  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  at  farthest.  For  every  unstayed  polygon  of  four  sides- 
or  more,  with  flexible  joints,  is  flexible,  unless  all  the  angles  except- 
one  be  fixed  by  being  connected  with  triangles. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  stiflhess  in  the  joints  of 
a  frame,  and  sometimes  the  resistance  of  its  bars  to  bending,  is  relied 
upon  to  give  rigidity  to  the  fr^me,  when  the  load  upon  it  is  sub- 
ject to  small  variations  only  in  its  mode  of  distnbution.     For 
example,  in  the  truss  of  fig.  81  (for  which  see  Article  161,  farther- 
on),  the  tie-beam  A  A  is  made  in  one  piece,  or  in  two  or  more 
pieces,  so  connected  together  as  to  act  like  one  piece ;  and  part  of 
its  weight  is  suspended  from  the  joints  C,  C,  by  the  rods  0  B,  C  B. 
These  rods  also  serve  to  make  the  resistance  of  the  tie-beam  C  C  to- 
being  bent,  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  struts  A  0,  C  0,  0  A,  from 
deviating  from  their  proper  angular  positions,  by  turning  on  the 
joints  A,  0,  0,  A.     If  A  B,  B  B,  and  B  A,  were  three  distinct 
pieces,  with  flexible  joints  at  B,  B,  it  is  evident  that  the  frume 
might  be  disfigured  by  distortion  of  the  quadrangle  B  0  C  B. 

157    Tariattonii  of  i^mmA  •!!  TmM. — The  object  of  stiffening   a. 
truss  by  braces  la  to  enable  it  to  sustain  loads  variously  distributed ; 
for  were  the  load  always  distributed  in  one  way,  a  frame  might  be 
designed  of  a  figure  exactly  suited  to  that  load,  so  that  there  cdiould 
be  no  need  of  bracing. 

The  variations  of  load  produce  variations  of  stress  on  all  the 
pieces  of  the  frame,  but  especially  on  the  braces ;  and  each  piece - 
must  be  suited  to  withstand  the  greatest  stress  to  which  it  is  liable. 

Some  pieces,  and  especially  braces,  may  have  to  act  sometimes  a»^ 
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stnitB  and  aometiiiies  as  ties,  according  to  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  load. 

158.  Bar  €•»»•■  t»  MTemi  Fntmea. — ^When  the  same  bar  forms 
at  the  same  time  part  of  two  or  more  different  frames,  the  stress 
along  it  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  following 

Theorem.  The  stress  on  a  haft  common  to  two  or  more  frames^  is 
Vie  resultant  of  the  different  stresses  to  which  it  is  subject,  in  virtue  of 
its  position  in  the  different  frames. 

Illastrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  Articles. 

159.  Sec^BdUirr  TrnMinn. — A  secondary  truss  is  a  truss  which  is 
supported  by  another  truss. 

When  a  load  is  distributed  over  a  great  number  of  centres  of 
resistance,  it  may  be  advantageous,  instead  of  connecting  all  those 
centres  by  one  polygonal  frame,  to  sustain  them  by  means  of  several 
small  trasses,  which  are  supported  by  larger  trusses,  and  so  on,  the 
whole  structure  of  secondary  trusses  resting  finally  on  one  large 
trass,  which  may  be  called  the  primary  truss.  In  such  a  oombina- 
tiou,  the  same  piece  may  ofben  form  part  of  diiferent  trusses ;  and 
then  the  stress  upon  it  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  Theorem 
of  Article  158. 

Example  I.  Fig.  77  represents  a  kind  of  secondary  trussing  com- 
mon in  the  framework  oi  iron  roo&. 


Fig.  77. 


The  entire  frame  is  supported  by  pillars  at  2  and  3,  each  of  which 
sustains  in  all,  half  the  weight. 

1  2  3  is  the  primary  truss,  consisting  of  two  rafters  1  3,  1  2,  and 
a  tie-rod  2  3. 

The  weight  of  a  division  of  the  roof  is  distributed  over  the 
rafters. 

The  middle  point  of  each  rafter  is  supported  by  a  secondary  truss; 
one  of  those  is  marked  14  3;  it  consists  of  a  strut,  1  3  (the  rafter 
itself),  two  ties  4  1,4  3,  and  a  strut-brace,  5  4,  for  transmitting  the 
load,  applied  at  5,  to  the  point  where  the  ties  meet. 

Each  of  the  two  larger  seoondaiy  trusses  just  described  supports 
two  smaller  secondary  trusses  of  similar  form  and  construction  to 
itself;  two  of  those  are  marked  1  7  5,  5  6  3;  and  the  subdivision  of 
the  load  mij^t  be  carried  still  farther. 

In  determining  the  stresses  on  the  pieces  of  this  structure,  it  is 
indifferent,  so  fiuras  mathematical  accuracy  is  concerned,  whether  we 

h  ^   I 
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oommenoe  with  the  primaiy  trass  or  with  the  secondaiy  trusses; 
but  by  commenoing  with  the  primary  truss,  the  process  is  rendered 
more  simple. 

(1.)  Primary  Truss  12  3.  Let  "W  denote  the  weight  of  the  roof; 
then  ^  W  is  distributed  over  each  rafter,  the  resultants  acting 
through  the  middle  points  of  the  raffiors.  Divide  each  of  those 
resultants  into  two  equal  and  parallel  components,  each  equal  to 
-J  W,  acting  through  the  ends  of  the  rafter ;  then  4  W  is  to  be 
considered  as  directly  supported  at  3,  ^  W  at  2,  and  ^  W  +  ^  W 
=  ^  W  at  1 ;  therefore  the  load  at  the  joint  1  is 

Let  i  be  the  inclination  of  the  rafters  to  the  horizon ;  then  by  the 
equations  of  Article  149 

4  W  W 

2tant""4tant' ^    -^ 

This  is  the  pull  upon  the  horizontal  tie-rod  of  the  primary  truss, 

2  3 ;  and  the  thnist  on  each  of  the  rafters  13,  1  2,  is  given  by  the 

equation 

-_        .       Wcosect  ,^. 

R=z  Hseci  = Y. — W 

(2.)  Secondary  Truss  14  3  5.  The  rafter  1  3  has  the  load  ^  W 
distributed  over  it;  and  reasoning  as  before,  we  are  to  leave  two 
quarters  of  this  out  of  the  calculation,  as  being  directly  supported 
at  1  and  3,  and  to  consider  one-half,  or  \  W,  as  being  the  vertical 
load  at  the  point  5.  The  truss  is  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
a  polygon  of  four  pieces,  5 1, 1  4,  4  3,  3  5,  two  of  which  happen  to  be 
in  the  same  straight  line,  and  of  the  strut-brace,  5  4,  which  exerts 
obliquely  upwards  against  5,  and  obliquely  downwards  against  4,  a 
thrust  equal  to  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  ra^r  of  tlie 
load  ^  W;  which  thrust  is  given  by  the  equation 

R,4  =  iWoos» (3.) 

Then  we  easily  obtain  the  following  values  of  the  stresses  on  the 
rafter  and  ties,  in  which  each  stress  is  distinguished  by  having  affixed 
to  the  letter  R  the  numbers  denoting  the  two  joints  between  which 
it  acts. 


o^^{^«  =  ^»  =  2ri^  =  I^^*^*' 


Thrusts 

on 

rafter 


It„=o?^.+  5Wsin»==  ^Wcosect 
2tani       8  8 

R  1  1 

Rfi=  ft^**.  -  ^Wsint  =  -"W(oosect-28iiii) 
2tant       8  8  ' 


(*.) 
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The  differanot)  between  the  thrusts  on  the  two  divisions  of  the 

R,,  — IUi=iW8int, 

is  the  component  akmg  the  raJUr  of  the  load  at  the  point  5, 

(3.)  SmaUer  Secondary  Trusses,  17  5,  5  6  3. — ^These  trusses  are 
siinilar  in  every  respect  to  the  larger  secondary  trusses,  except 
that  the  load  on  each  point  is  one-half,  and  consequently  each  of 
the  stresses  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  corresponding  stress  in  the 
equations  3  and  4. 

(4.)  Resuilani  Stresses.  The  pull  on  the  middle  division  of  the 
great  tie-rod  2  3  is  simply  that  due  to  the  primary  truss,  12  3.  The 
pull  on  the  tie  4  7  is  simply  that  due  to  the  secondary  truss  14  3. 
The  pulls  on  the  ties  5  7,5  6,  are  simply  those  due  to  the  smaller 
seoondaiy  tarusses,  1 5  7, 5  6  3.  But  agreeably  to  the  Theorem  of  Art. 
158,  the  pull  on  the  tie  1  7  is  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  larger 
•eoondary  truss  14  3^  and  the  smaller  secondary  truss  17  5.  The 
poll  on  6  4  is  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  primary  truss  12  3  and  to 
the  larger  secondary  truss  143.  The  pull  on  6  3  is  the  sum  of  those 
due  to  the  primary  truss  1  2  3,  to  the  larger  secondary  truss  1 43,  and 
to  the  smaller  secondary  truss  5  6  3.  7£e  thrust  on  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  rafter  1  3,  is  the  sum  of  three  thrusts,  due  re- 
^wctively  to  the  primary  truss,  the  larger  secondary  truss,  and  one 
or  other  of  the  smaller  secondary  trusses. 

Excunple  IL  Fig.  78  represents  another  form  of  truss  common  in 
roai6L     Xiet  W  be  the  weight  of  the  roof,  as  before,  distributed  over 


Fig.  78. 

theraftersl  2,13.  2  3  is  the  great  tie-rod;  1  7,65,89,  suspension- 
rods;  7  6, 7  8, 5  4,  9  10,  struts. 

(1.)  Primary  Truss  12  3.  The  load  at  l,as  before,  is  to  be  taken 
•8=  4W. 

(2.)  Secondary  Trusses  7  6  3,  7  8  2.  The  load  at  6  is  to  be  held  to 
consist  of  one-half  of  the  load  between  6  and  1,  and  one-half  of  the 
load  between  6  and  3 ;  that  is,  one-half  of  the  load  between  1  and 
3,  or  J  W.  The  trusses  are  triangular,  each  consisting  of  two  struts 
and  a  tie,  and  the  stresses  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  149. 

The  suspension-rod  1  7  supports  two-thirds  of  the  load  on  7  6  3, 
and  two-thinls  of  the  load  on  7  8  2;  that  is.  I  'i  *  W  »  i  W;  and 
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this,  together  with  i- W  which  rests  dvrecUy  on  1,  makes  up  the 
load  of  k  Wy  abeady  mentioned 

(3.)  SmcbUer-Seccmdary  Trusses  3  4  5, 9  10  2.     Each  of  the  points 

4  ana  10  sustains  a  load  of  i  W,  from  which  the  stresses  on  the  bars 
of  those  smaller  trusses  can  be  determined 

One-half  of  the  load  on  4^  that  is  t'i  W,  hangs  by  the  suspension- 
rod  6  5;  and  this,  together  with  i  W,  which  rests  directly  on  6, 
makes  up  the  load  of  i  W  on  that  point,  formerly  mentioned  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  suspension-rod  8  9. 

(4.)  ResuUaml  Stresses.  The  pull  between  5  and  9  is  'the  sum  of 
those  due  to  the  primary  and  larger  secondaiy  trusses;  that  between 

5  and  3,  and  between  9  and  2,  is  the  sum  of  the  pulls  due  to  the 
primary,  laiger  secondary,  and  smaller  secondary  trusses. 

The  thrust  on  1  6  is  due  to  the  primary  truss  alone ;  that  on  6  4 
to  the  primary  and  larger  secondaiy  truss ;  that  on  4  3  to  the 
primary,  larger  secondary,  and  smaller  secondary  trusses ;  and 
similarly  for  the  divisions  of  the  other  rafter. 

Excmtpf^  IIL  Suppose  that  instead  of  only  three  divisions,  there 
are  n  divisions  in  each  of  the  rafters  1  3,  1  2,  of  fig.  78 ;  so  that  be- 
sides the  middle  suspension-rod  1  7,  there  are  n,  —  2  suspension-rods 
under  each  rafter,  or  2  n  —  4  in  all ;  and  n  —  1  sloping  stnitB 
under  each  rafter,  or  2  w  —  2  in  all.  There  will  thus  be  2  w  —  1 
centres  of  resistance ;  that  is,  the  ridge-joint  1,  and  n  —  1  on 
each   rafter  ;  and  the  load  direcUy  supported  on  each  of  these 

W 

points  will  be  jr—. 

W 

The  total  load  on  the  ridge-joint,  1,  will  be  as  before,  -^  ;  that 

W                                           W  /         1\ 
is  to  say,  ^  directly  supported,  and  -^   (1 )  hung  by  the 

middle  suspension-rod 

The  total  load  on  the  upper  joint  of  any  secondary  truss,  distant 

4n 

that  is  to  say,  5—  directly  supported,  and W  hung  by 

a  suspension-rod. 

The  stresses  on  the  struts  and  tie  of  each  truss,  primary  and 
secondary,  being  determined  as  in  Article  149,  are  to  be  combined 
as  in  the  preceding  examplea 

160.  c^mpoami  Tmmem. — Several  frames,  without  being  distin- 
guishable into  primary  and  secondaiy,  may  be  combined  and  con- 


Ti  "~  Til)  +  1 

from  the  ridge-joint  by  m  divisions  of  the  rafter,  will  be,  — W; 
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nected  in  such  a  maimer,  that  certain  pieces  are  common  to  two  or 
more  of  them,  and  require  to  haye  their  stresses  determined  by  the 
Theorem  of  Article  158. 

Example  I.  In  ^.  79,  8  9  represents  part  of  the  horizontal  plat- 
form of  a  suspension  bridge,  supported  and  balanced  by  being  hung 
frr»m  the  top  of  a  central  pier,  1,  by  pairs  of  equally  incliued  ix»ds  or 
ivpes,  viz. :— 1  8  and  1  9;  1  6  and  1  7;  1  4  and  1  5;  1  2  and  1  3. 


nig.  79. 

Here  8  1  9  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  triangular  frame, 
eonsistang  of  a  strut  8  9,  and  two  ties  1  8  and  1  9,  loaded  with 
equal  weights  at  8  and  9,  and  supported  at  1.  Let  x  denote  the 
height  of  the  point  of  suspension  1  above  the  level  of  the  loaded 
points,  ys  =  y*>  ^^  diiftance  of  those  points  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  pier,  P  the  load  at  each  point,  B^  =  B^  the  pull  on 
each  of  the  ties,  1  8, 1  9,  Tg^  the  thrust  between  8  and  9  along  the 
platform.     Then  we  have 


X 


T00  —   -;;^  ;    Eg  = 


+  2^8*. 
9 


and  fdnular  equations  for  each  of  the  other  distinct  frames  6  17, 
4  1  5,  2  1  3. 

Then  using  a  similar  notation  in  each  case,  the  thrust  along  the 
platform 

between  8  and  G 


7  and  9  }  ^®  "^^'^ 

6  and  4 

5 


-JJ}isTe..T„. 


and  so  on  for  as  many  pairs  of  divisions  as  the  platform  consists  ofl 
ExainpU  IL   Fig.  80  represents  the  framework  for  sup|X)rting 


one  side  of  a  timber  bridge,  resting  on  two  piers  at  1  and  4. 
eoDsitfto  of  four  distinct  truisses,  viz., 


It 
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12  3  4  loaded  at  2  and  3, 

15  6  4        „        5    „    6, 

17  84        „        7    „    8, 
194        „        9; 
bat  all  those  trusses  have  the  same  tie-beam,  14;  and  the  pdJ 
along  that  tie-beam  is  the  sum  of  the  pulls  due  to  the  four  trusses. 

161.    Bestolmice  mf  Frame  al  a  flectiaa. — THEOREM.      If  a  frame 

be  acted  vpon  by  any  system  of  extemai  forces,  amd  if  thai  frrnne  be 
conceived  to  be  com^^ietdy  divided  into  two  parts  by  am  ideal  Sfwrface^ 
the  stresses  aJUmg  the  bars  tMch  are  interseded  by  that  stirfa^  bciafice 
the  external  forces  which  act  on  each  of  the  two  parts  ofthefraane. 

This  theorem,  which  requires  no  demonstration,  furnishes  in 
some  cases  the  most  convenient  method  of  determining  the  stresses 
along  the  pieces  of  a  frame.  The  following  consideration  shows  to 
what  extent  its  use  is  limited. 

Case  1.  When  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars,  and  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  external  forces,  are  all  in  one  plane,  let  the  frame 
be  supposed  to  be  intersected  anywhere  hj  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  its  own  plane.  Take  the  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes 
for  an  axis  of  co-ordinates ;  say  for  the  axis  of  y,  and  any  convenient 
point  in  it  for  the  origin  O ;  let  the  axis  of  a;  be  perpendicular  to 
this,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  frame,  and  the  axis  of  z  perpendicular 
to  both,  and  in  the  plane  of  sectioi> 

The  external  forces  applied  to  the  part  of  the  frame  at  one  side 
of  the  plane  of  section  (either  may  be  chosen)  being  treated  as  in 
Article  59,  give  three  data,  viz.,  the  total  force  along  x^zF,;  the 
total  force  along  y  =zF^  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  acting 
round  2;  =  M ;  and  the  bars  which  are  cut  by  the  plane  of  section 
must  exert  resistances  capable  of  balancing  those  two  forces  and 
that  couple.  If  not  more  than  three  bars  are  cut  by  the  plane  of 
section,  there  are  not  more  than  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
three  relations  between  them  and  given  quantities,  so  that  the 
problem  is  determinate ;  if  more  than  three  bars  are  cut  by  the 
plane  of  section,  the  problem  is  or  may  be  indeterminate. 

The  formulsB  to  which  this  reasoning  leads  are  as  follows  : — ^Let 
X  be  positive  in  a  direction  from  the  plane  of  section  towards  the 
part  of  the  structure  which  is  considered  in  determining  F«,  F,,  and 
M ;  let  +  y  lie  to  the  right  of  +  a?  when  looking  from  z ;  let  angles 
measured  from  O  x  towards  +  y,  that  is,  towards  the  right,  be 
positive ;  and  let  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  three  bars  cut  by  tlie 
plane  of  section  make  the  angles  t|,  if,  it,  with  x.  Let  ni,  n^  f%,  be 
the  perpendicular  distances  of  those  three  lines  of  resistance  from 
O,  distances  towards  the 

"J^*  }  of  0  «  being  considered  «a  {  ^;^  } . 


'  •  ••  ••••  I  Xa  I 
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Let  Ri,  B.„  Bj^  be  the  resiBtances,  or  total  stresaes,  along  the 
tfiree  baiSy  pulls  being  positive,  and  thrusts  negative.  Then  we 
have  the  following  three  equations  : — 

P,  =  R,co8ii  +  R,co8t|  +  R,coe^j 
F,  sltisinti  +  RfSinti  +  Itssin^; 

-  M=rll,nj  +  R,na  +  R,n,; 

from  which  the  three  quantities  sought^  Ri,  Kg,  By,  can  be  found. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  given  plane  of  section,  F«  may  be 
called  the  normal  stress,  F,  the  shearing  stress,  and  M  the  jnoment 
o/JUxure  or  bending  stress;  for  it  tends  to  bend  the  frame  at  the 
section  under  consideration. 

Cask  2.  When  the  bars  of  the  frame,  and  the  forces  applied  to 
them,  act  in  any  direction,  the  forces  applied  to  one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  frame  are  to  be  reduced  to  rectangular  components; 
and  the  three  resultant  forces  along  these  rectangular  axes,  F^  Fj, 
V„  and  the  three  resultant  couples  round  these  three  axes,  M^  ]V1^ 
M^  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  60.  Those  forces  and  couples 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  forces  and  couples 
arising  from  the  stresses  along  the  bars  cut  hj  the  section ;  and 
thus  are  obtained  six  equations  between  those  stresses  and  known 
quantities ;  so  that  if  the  section  cuts  not  more  than  six  bars,  the 
problem  is  determinate;  if  more,  it  is  or  may  be  indeterminate. 

The  equations  are  obtained  as  follows : — Let  R  denote  the  stress 
along  any  one  of  the  bars,  pull  being  positive  and  thrust  n^ative. 
Let  «,  /8,  y,  be  the  inclinations  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  that  bar 
to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Let  n  be  its  perpendicular  distance  from  O. 
Conoeive  a  plane  to  pass  through  O  and  through  the  line  of  resistance 
of  the  bar,  and  a  normal  to  be  drawn  to  that  plane  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, that  looking  from  the  end  of  that  normal  towards  O,  the  bar 
18  seen  to  lie  to  the  right  of  O,  and  let  a,  ^,  p,  be  the  angles  of 
inclination  of  that  normal  to  the  three  axes.  Let  s  denote  the 
summation  of  six  corresponding  quantities  for  the  six  bars.  Then 
the  six  equations  are, 

F,=  s-Rooe«;  Fy  =  ai-Rco8/8;  F,  =  3-Roosy; 

—  M«=2*RncosX;— M,  =  s-R7icosA»;  (2). 

—  M,  =  a  •  R  n  cos  » ; 

from  which  the  six  stresses  sought  can  be  computed  by  elimination. 

The  plane  of  y  2;  being  as  before,  that  of  the  section,  F,  is  the  total 
direct  stress  on  it;  F,  and  F,  are  Idie  total  shearing  stresses ;  M,  and 
M,  are  bending  coufiesy  and  M«  a  twisting  couple. 

RmffARKa — Every  problem  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  frames 
which  can  be  solved  by  the  msAad  i^  sections  explained  in  this 
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ArtiGle,  can  also  be  solved  by  the  niet'od  o/polf/gons  explained  in 
the  previous  Articles ;  and  the  choice  between  the  two  methods  is 
a  question  of  convenience  and  simplicity  in  each  particular  caae. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  simplest  examples  of  the  solution  of 
a  problem  in  both  ways.     Fig.  81  represents  a  truss  of  a  form  very 

common  in  carpentry  (already  referred 
to  in  Article  1^6),  and  consisting  of 
three  struts,  AC,  C  C,  C  A,  a  tie- 
beam  A  A,  and  two  suspension-rods, 
C  B,  0  B,  which  serve  to  suspend  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  from 
^'  ^*-  the  joints  C  C,  and  also  to  stiffen  the 

truss  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  Article  156. 

Let  t  denote  the  equal  and  opposite  inclinationjB  of  the  rafters 
AC,  C  A,  to  the  horizontal  tie-beam  A  A  ;  and  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  portions  of  the  load  directly  supported  at  A  A, 
let  P,  P,  denote  equal  vertical  loads  applied  at  C  C,  and  —  P, 
—  P,  equal  upward  vertical  supporting  forces  applied  at  A  A,  by 
the  Instance  of  the  props.  Let  H  denote  the  pull  on  the  tie* 
beam,  R  the  thrust  on  each  of  the  sloping  rafters,  and  T  the  thrust 
on  the  horizontal  strut  C  C. 

Proceeding  by  the  method  qf  polygons,  as  in  Article  153,  we  find 
at  once, 

H  =  —  T  =  P  cotan  t; ) 

(3.) 

R  =  —  P  cosec  I.        ) 

(Thrusijcts  being  considered  as  negative.) 

To  solve  the  same  question  by  the  method  o/ sections,  suppose  a 
vertical  section  to  be  inade  by  a  plane  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
right  hand  joint  C ;  take  that  centre  for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates ; 
let  X  be  positive  towards  the  right,  and  y  positive  downwards ;  let 
^h  ^i)  ^  ^^  co-ordinates  of  tibe  centre  of  resistance  at  the  right 
hand  point  of  support  A.  When  the  plane  of  section  traverses  the 
centime  of  resistance  of  a  joint,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  either 
of  the  two  bars  which  meet  at  that  joint  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  plane  of  section  to  be  cut  by  it  at  an  insensible  distance  from 
the  joint. 

First,  consider  the  plane  of  section  as  cutting  C  A.  The  forces 
and  couple  acting  on  the  part  of  the  frame  to  the  tight  of  the 
section  are 

F.  =  0 ;  F,  =  —  P 

M=— Poj,. 

Then,  observing  that  for  the  strut  A  C,  n  -  0,  and  that  for  the  tie 
A  A,  n  =  yi,  we  have,  by  the  equations  1  of  this  Article 
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Rcost  +  H  =  F.  =  0; 
Rsint  =  — P; 

irbence  we  obtam,  from  the  last  eqaation, 

H  =  — =Pcotani 
from  the  first,  or  fi'oiu  the  second 

R  = ;  =.  —  P  OQsec  t. 

cost 


{*■) 


I^ext,  conceiye  the  section  to  cut  C  C  at  an  insensible  distance 
to  the  left  of  C.  Then  the  equal  and  opposite  applied  forces  +  P 
at  Cy  and  —  P  at  A,  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  so  that 

F.  =  0j  F,  =  0;  M  =  —  ?«,; 

from  the  first  of  which  equations  we  obtain 

H  +  T  =  F.  =  0,  and 
T=  -H=  -Pcotani (5.) 

In  the  example  just  given,  the  method  of  sections  is  tedious  and 
complex  aa  compared  with  the  method  of  polygons,  and  is  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  illustration  only ;  but  in  iiie  problems  which 
are  to  follow,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  solution  by  the  method  of 
aeddoiiB  being  by  lar  the  more  simple. 

162.  A  ibil^i^attice  Qivder,  sometimes  called  a  *' Warren  Girder,** 
b  represented  in  fig.  82.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontal  upper 
bar,  a  horizontal  lower  bar,  and  a  series  of  diagonal  bars  sloping 
alternately  in  opposite  direc- 

A  c 


tions,  and  dividing  the  space      .mm    aaaaaaajk 
between  the  upper  and  lower      m\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/ } 


i  DK 


1/ 


bars  into  a  series  of  triangles. 

In  the  example  to  be  oonsi-  p.    g^ 

dered,  the  girder  is  supposed 

to  be  supported  by  the  vertical  resistance  of  piers  at  its  ends  A  and 

fi^  and  loaded  with  weights  acting  at  or  through  the  joints  at  the 

angles  of  the  several  triangle& 

This  girder  might  be  treated  as  a  case  of  secondary  trussing,  by 
considering  the  upper  and  lower  and  endmost  diagonal  bars  as 
forming  a  polygonal  truss  like  %%,  81,  but  inverted,  supporting  a 
■mailer  erect  truss  of  the  same  kmd,  which  supports  a  still  smaller 
inverted  truss,  which  supports  a  still  smaller  erect  truss,  and  so  on 
to  the  smallest  truss,  which  is  the  middle  triangle.     But  it  is  more 
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tdmple  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  sectioiis,  which  must  be  applied 
saccessively  to  each  division  of  the  girder. 

The  load  at  each  joint  being  known,  the  two  supporting  forocB 
at  A  and  B,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  equili- 
brium of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane  (Articles  43,  44).  Let  P^^ 
Pb,  denote  those  supporting  forces,  upward  forces  being  treated  b» 
positive,  and  downward  as  negative ;  and  let  —  P  denote  the  load 
at  any  joint,  which  may  be  a  constant  or  a  varying  quantily  for 
different  joints. 

Suppose  now  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  stress  along  any  one 
of  the  diagonals,  such  as  C  E,  along  the  top  bar  immediately  to  the 
right  of  C,  and  along  the  bottom  ^r  immediately  to  the  left  of  EL 
Conceive  the  girder  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  plane  of  section 
C  D,  at  an  insensibly  small  distance  to  the  right  of  C ;  take  the 
intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  top  bar 
for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  which  sensibly  coincides  with  C. 

Let  X  denote  the  distance  of  any  one  of  the  joints  to  the  left  of 
the  plane  of  section,  from  that  plane.  Let  Xi  be  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  support  A  to  the  left  of  the  same  plane.  Let  y  be  positive 
upwards ;  so  that  for  the  joints  of  the  upper  bar,  y  =  0,  and  for 
those  of  the  lower  bar,  ^  =  —  hy  h  denoting  the  vertical  depth 
between  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  upper  and  lower  bars. 

Let  i  be  the  inclination  of  the  diagonal  C  E  to  the  horizontal 
axis  of  X.  In  the  present  instance  tlus  is  positive ;  but  had  C  EI 
sloped  the  other  way,  it  would  have  been  negative. 

Let  the  symbol  —  3^  -  P  denote  the  sum  of  the  loads  acting  at 
the  joints  between  the  plane  of  section  and  the  point  of  support  A, 
the  load  cU  the  joint  C  bemg  mchided.  Then  for  the  total  forces  and 
couple  acting  on  the  division  of  the  girder  to  the  left  of  the  plane 
of  section,  we  have, — direct  force,  F^  =  0,  because  the  applied 
forces  are  all  vertical ; — eheouring  foroe^  F^  =  P^^  —  sj  '  P ;  »  force 

,  .  ,    .    f    positive  or  upward     )  ,.  ±x.      \         r     ,^ 

which  IS  ^         f:  A  C^     -J  )  according  as  the  plane  of  section 

lies  <  r  ^A^     i>        \  the  point  of  support  A,  than  a  plane  which 

divides  the  load  into  two  portions  equal  respectively  to  the  support- 
ing pressures; — bending  coy/pie  M  =■  Pa  «i  —  ij  '  P«;  which  is 
upvxvrdy  and  right-handed  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  z. 

Now  let  R,  denote  the  sti-ess  along  the  upper  bar  at  C,  R,  that 
along  the  lower  bar  at  D,  and  Rj  that  along  the  diagonal  0  E  ; 
then  the  equations  1  of  Article  161  become  the  following : — 

Ri^Rs  +  It,oo6t  =  0;orE|  +  B,cost  =  —  Rt...((L) 

that  is,  the  stress  along  the  upx>er  bar,  and  the  horizontal  component 
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of  the  Bbreaa  along  the  diagonal,  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stresia 
along  the  lower  bar ; 

R,  sin  I  =  P,  =  P^  —  aj  •  P; (h.) 

that  IB,  the  vertical  component  of  the  strees  along  the  diagonal^ 
balances  the  ahearing  force ; 

—  R,y  =  R.A  =  M  =  P^iB,^iS-  P«; {c) 

that  is,  the  couple  formed  by  the  equal  and  opposite  horizontal 
Btresses  of  equation  (a),  acting  at  the  ends  of  the  arm  h,  balanoea 
the  bending  couple. 

Finally,  from  the  equations  (a),  (6),  (c),  are  deduced  the  following 
Talues  of  the  streases : — 

FuU  an  lower  bar^  i 

Sireu  on  diagonal, 

It,=:  cosec  i  (P^  —  s*  •  P); 
Tknui  on  upper  bar, 

Ri  =  —  Rj  —  It,co8t 

=  — -^(Pa»i— sS -Pa)— cotant  (P^— .  ij -P). 


(1.) 


J 

Another,  and  sometimes  a  more  convenient  form,  can  be  found' 
for  the  second  and  third  of  those  expressions.  Let  8  denote  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  C  £,  and  Xi*  the  horizontal  distance  of  its. 
lower  end  £  from  the  point  of  support  A;  then 

,=  J(A'  +  (x,'-aH)'), 

and  also  ^  / 

coeec  ♦  =  -T ;  cotan  i  « '      r       i (2.) 

which  aabstitntions  having  been  made,  give 


B,-f(PA->S-P) 


B.-— ^{Pa*!  — iSP«  +  («,'-«i)(P*->S-P)l 


--i(P^*,'-3S-P«0 


(».)- 
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in  which  a!  is  taken  to  denote  the  Iiarizontal  distance  of  cmy  joint 
to  the  left  of  a  vet-tical  2>la/ne  traversing  K  The  last  expression  for 
K,  is  exactly  what  would  have  been  obtained  by  supposing  the 
plane  of  section  t<>  traverse  E  instead  of  C. 

Any  given  diagonal  is  {  ^^^^^^  J  according  as  it  slopes  |  ^^  J 

the  direction  of  the  shearing  force  F,  acting  on  a  plane  of  section 
traversing  it. 

163.    Hair-I^alUce  Olrder— UBiforni   I^muI CaSE    1.    Even/  joint 

loaded.  When  the  joints  of  a  half-lattice  girder  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  horizontally,  and  loaded  with  equal  weights,  the 
equations  take  the  following  form : — 

Let  N  denote  the  even  number  of  divisions  into  which  vertical 
lines  drawn  through  the  joints  divide  the  total  length  or  span 
between  the  points  of  support.  Let  I  be  the  length  of  one  of  these 
divisions,  so  that  N  2  is  the  total  span.  The  total  number  of 
loaded  joints  is  N  — 1 ;  this  must  be  an  odd  number,  and  there 
must  be  a  middle  joint  dividing  the  girder  into  two  halves,  sym- 
metrical to  each  other  in  every  respect,  figure,  load,  support,  and 
8ti*e8s,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  one  half  only ;  let  the  left 
hand  half  be  chosen.  Let  the  middle  joint  be  denoted  by  O,  and 
the  other  joints  by  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  the 
middle  joint,  so  that  the  joint  numbered  n  shall  be  at  the  distiiiice 
n  I  from  O.  The  even  numbers  denote  joints  on  the  same  hoiizontal 
bar  with  O ;  the  odd  numbers  those  on  the  other. 

The  total  load  on  the  girder  is 

-(N-l)P, 

of  which  one-half  is  supported  on  each  pier  ;  that  is  to  say, 

N-1 
P,  =  PB  =  ti^P. (1.) 

The  stress  on  the  upper  bar  is  everywhere  a  thi-ust ; — ^that  on 
the  lower  bar  a  pulL     Diagonals  which  <  V^  >  from  the  middle 

{ties    ) 
.     ,    >  .     By  these  principles  the  kind  of 

stress  on  each  piece  is  determined  j  it  remains  only  to  compute  the 
a/inouni. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  any  joint ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  stress 
along  the  diagonal  which  runs  from  that  joint  towards  the  middle 
of  the  girder,  and  the  stress  along  that  part  of  either  of  the  hori- 
zontal bars  which  Ih  opposite  the  joint. 

Suppose  a  vertical  section  to  be  made  at  an  insensible  distance 
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from  the  joints  intersecting  the  diagonal  in  question  and  the  hori- 
Bontal  ban. 

N 
Between  O  and  either  pier  there  are  -^ 1  loaded  joints  ;  be- 

tween  O  and  the  plane  of  section  in  question,  there  are  n — 1 
joints  ;  hence  between  the  plane  of  section  and  the  pier  there  ai*e 

•^  —  n  joints.     Consequently 
and  the  shearing  force  is 

F,  =  P*  -  J^P  =  (n-2)  •  P; (2.) 

80  th&t  it  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  from  the  middle  towards 
the  end& 

The  distance  of  the  n^  joint  fi-om  the  pier  is  a?,  =  (- n\  '  L 

Hence  tl&e  upward  moment  of  the  supporting  force  is 

The  downward  moment  of  the  load  at  the  joints  between  the 
plane  of  section  and  the  pier  is  found  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  leverage  of  the  nearest  portion  of  that  load  is  nothing,  and 

that  of  the  farthest  ( — —  1  —  n)  I,  so  that  the  mean  leverage  is 

1  /N  \  ^ 

^(— -  —  1  — n]  I ;  which  being  multiplied  by  the  load  2  *  P  as 

found  above,  gives  for  the  moment 
henoe  the  bending  couple  is 

that  IB  to  say,  it  is  pro]x>rtional  to  the  prockust  qfthe  segmemls  into 
yokicJIt,  Uie  plane  of  section  divides  the  length  qf  the  girder,  and  is 

greatest  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  -^  *  P  ^ 

o 
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The  iinifonn  indiBation  of  the  diagonals,  in  one  dii'ection  or  the 
other,  being  denoted  by  «,  we  have 


oosec 


.^«_  VFTF. 


■(*•) 


and  hence  the  amounts  of  the  stresses  are, 
Along  thedioffoneUf 

Along  Ae  honzontd  bar, 

T,      M      /N*       A    ri 

These  stresses  are  stated  irrespective  of  their  signs,  which  are  to 
be  determined  l^  the  rules  laid  down  after  equation  1. 

The  least  value  of  R'  is  for  the  diagonals  next  the  middle  pointy 

for  which  n=  1,  and  R'  =  qT*     ^^  greatest  value  is  for  the  dia- 

gonab  next  the  piers,  for  which  n  =  -jr-,  and  R'  =  ^ — 5^ — >  ^  ^"^ 

these  diagonals  sustain  the  entire  load. 

The  least  value  of  the  horizontal  stress  R  is  at  the  divisions  of 

N 
one  of  the  horizontal  bars  next  the  piers,  for  whicK  n-  -^  —  1,  and 

The  greatest  value  of  R  is  at  the  division  of  one  of  the  horizontal 
bars  opposite  the  middle  joints  for  which  n=:  0,  and  B==— q-.— . 

O  A 

Case  2.   Every  aUemaie  joint  loaded.    Suppose  those  joints  only 

to  be  loaded  which  are  distant  bj  an  even  mmiber  of  divisions  from 

N 
the  piers.     The  total  nxunber  of  loaded  joints  is  ~  —  1,  the  load 

-^ —  1  j  t,  and  the  supporting  pressures 

P.  =  P.=  (|_|)P (5.) 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  anj  loaded  joint,  n  —  1  that  of  the 
unloaded  joint  nearest  to  it  on  the  side  next  the  middle  of  the 
girder,  O.    If  a  plane  of  section  traverse  the  girder  at  an  insensible 
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from  eiUier  of  those  joints  on  the  aide  next  O,  the  shearing 
force  is  the  same,  being  the  excess  of  the  sapporting  pressorey  P^ 
(eq[Datkm  5)  above  the  load  on  n,  and  the  other  loaded  joints 
between  it  and  A,  whose  number  is  one-half  of  what  it  was  in 


1,  tbait  IB  -z —  -^  •    flenoe  we  find 
4        2 


.(&) 


Thm  iqywaxd  moment  of  the  sapporting  force  is 

rt  the  jdntis  P^o^  =  (t  -  f )  (l  -»)  '^'i 

rtthejoiiit»-l,P^(*i  +  0=(j-^)  (5-«+0'^' 

The  downwaid  moment  of  the  load  from  the  joint  n  inclusiTe  to 
the  pier,  relatiTelj  to  the  plane  of  section  near  that  joint,  is  found 
by  oonaideiing  that  the  lererage  of  the  nearest  portion  of  that  load 

is  nothini;,  and  that  of  the  fiurthest  (-^  -  2  -  n^  Z;  so  that  the 
levemge  ^-r-f-^— S-njZ,  which  being  multiplied  bj 

—  —  -g- j  P,  gives  for  the  moment, 

->*— Kt-«-)-(t-")" 

The  oonresponding  moment  for  the  joint  n  —  1  is 

_>*p(«+o=-^(5-«y'Pt 

Henoe  the  bending  couples  are — 
At  the  loaded  joint  n, 

-=HtH(!-")-'=Kt-')"S„, 

At  the  unloaded  joint  n  —  l, 

Mi^llj-c—iy-ilpi 
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Using  these  data,  we  obtain  for  the  stress  cUong  the  diagonal  con* 
nectinii;  the  joints  n  and  n  —  1, 

R'  =  F,cosec%  =  5^^     -^ (8.) 

(The  stress  along  the  diagonal  connecting  the  joints  n  —  1  and 
fi  —  2  is  of  equal  amount  and  opposite  kind). 

Along  the  ba/r  opposite  the  loaded  joint  n, 
Along  the  ba/r  opposite  the  unloaded  joint  n  —  1, 


(  h 


..(9.) 


The  last  two  stresses  are  of  opposite  kinds ;  and  the  kind  of  each 
stress  is  to  be  determined,  as  before,  by  the  rule  given  after  equa- 
tion 1  of  this  Article. 


164.  MjmMtUe  Oirder— Any  i^Mid-— In  a  lattice  girder,  as  in  a  half- 
lattice  girder,  there  are  a  hori- 
zontal upper  and  lower  bar; 
but  whereasa  half-lattice  girder 
contains  but  one  zig-zag  set  of 
diagonal  bars,  a  lattice  girder 
contains  two  or  more  sets,  cross- 
ing each  otner,  usually  at  equal 
inclinations    to    the    horizon. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  83  represents  the  simplest  form  of  a  lattice  girder,  in  which 
there  are  two  sets  of  diagonals,  crossing  each  other  midway 
between  the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bars. 

The  load  is  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  joints. 

Suppose  the  girder  to  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  of  section  G  D, 
traversing  one  of  the  joints  where  the  diagonals  crosa  Tho  shearing 
force  and  bending  couple  at  this  plane  of  section  are  to  be  deter- 
mined exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  half-lattice  girder,  in 
Article  162. 

In  the  present  case,  because  the  plane  of  section  0  D  cuts  /our 
bars,  the  problem,  in  a  strict  mathematical  sense,  is  indeterminate, 
according  to  the  principles  stated  in  Article  161 ;  but  it  is  solved 
by  taking  for  granted  what  is  the  fact  in  well-constructed  lattice 
girders,  that  each  of  the  two  diagonals  which  cross  each  other  at 
the  section  C  D  bears  one-half  of  the  shearing  force ;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  seveiul  pairs  of  diagonals  cross  each  other  at  the 
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•una  cross  section,  it  is  assumed  that  the  resistance  to  the  shearing 
force  is  equallj  distributed  amongst  them. 

To  fulfil  tlus  condition  where  a  pair  of  diagonals,  as  in  fig.  83, 
croflB  each  other,  with  equal  and  opposite  inclinations,  the  stresses 
along  them  must  be  equal,  and  of  opposite  kinds.  Then  let  B!  and 
—  R'  be  the  stresses  along  the  pair  of  diagonals,  and  t  and  —  i 
dieir  inclinations  to  the  horizon,  we  shall  have  for  the  vertica] 
component  of  the  force  sustained  by  them 

F,=  R'  sin  »  —  R'  sin  (— »)  =  2  R'  sin  i; (1.) 

and  for  the  hori7X>ntal  component, 

R  cos  i  —  R'  cos  (—  *)  =  0 ; 

so  that  the  horizontal  components  of  the  stresses  along  the  two 
diagonals  at  the  plane  of  section  balance  each  other. 

Let  2  m  be  the  number  of  diagonal  bars  which  cross  each  other 
at  a  given  vertical  section,  the  amount  of  the  stress  along  each  bar  is 

j^,^I^oeeci   

which  is  a  <  r^zL  >  for  ban  which  slope  <  ^^f^Wigk  (  *^®  shearing 

force;. 

The  poll  along  the  lower  bar,  and  the  thrust  along  the  upper  bar, 
at  the  given  vertical  section,  must  constitute  a  couple  which  balances 
the  bending  couple  M  ,  hence  their  conmion  amount  is 

R  =  ^ (3.) 


165.  MjmtMtm  ottMw^VmU&tem  ijMidL— If  N  denote  the  even  num- 
ber of  equal  divisions  into  which  the  length  of  a  lattice  girder  is 
divided  bj  vertical  lines  traversing  all  the  joints,  whether  of  meeting 
of  diagonal  and  horizontal  bars,  or  of  crossing  of  diagonal  bars,  and 
I  the  length  of  one  of  those  divisions,  so  that  N  ^,  as  before,  is  the 
span  of  the  girder,  then  the  efiect  of  a  load  equally  distributed 
amongst  all  those  vertical  lines,  or  amongst  the  alternate  lines, 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formula  for  a  half-lattice  girder. 
Article  163,  as  follows : — 

L  When  the  load  is  distributed  over  all  the  vertical  lines,  the 
fbrmobe  for  case  1,  equations  1,2,  3, 4,  are  to  be  applied  to  vertical 
sectLons,  such  as  C  D,  traversing  the  joints  of  crossing  of  diagonals; 
observing  only,  that  the  resLstance  to  the  shearing  force  is  distributed 
amongst  the  diagonals  as  shown  by  equation  2  of  Article  164 
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II.  When  the  load  is  distributed  over  those  vertical  lines  only 
which  traverse  joints  of  meeting  of  diagonal  and  horizontal  baiB, 
the  formulsB  of  case  2,  equations  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  ao  four  cu  they 
relate  to  sections  made  <U  urdoaded  joirUa,  are  to  be  applicKi  to  verticsd 
sections,  such  as  C  D^  traversing  the  joints  of  crossing  of  diagonals; 
attending  as  before  to  the  distribution  of  the  sti^ess  amon^  the 
diagonals  by  equation  2  of  this  Article.     (See  p.  639.) 

166.  TnmafonHaUon  of  Frames.^ — The  principle  explained  in 
Article  ^^y  of  the  transformation  of  a  set  of  lines  representing  one 
balanced  system  of  forces  into  another  set  of  lines  representing 
another  system  of  forces  which  is  also  balanoed,  by  means  of  what 
is  called  '*  Parallel  PROJECfrioN/'  being  applied  to  the  theory  of 
frames,  takes  obviously  the  following  form  : — 

TuEOREM.  If  a  frame  tohose  lines  ofresistam/^  oonstUuie  a  given 
figure,  be  balanced  under  a  system  of  external  forces  represented  by  a 
given  system  of  lines,  then  tmll  a  Jrame  whose  lines  ofresistamce  conr 
stitiUe  a  figure  which  is  a  parallel  projection  of  the  original  figure,  be 
balanced  under  a  system  of  forces  represerUed  by  the  corresponding 
pa/raUd  projection  ofQia  given  system  of  lines;  and  the  lines  repre- 
senting the  stresses  cUong  the  bars  of  the  new  Jrame,  wUl  be  the 
corre^Hmding  paraUd  projections  of  ike  Unes  repreaentmg  the  st^ressee 
along  the  bars  of  Hie  orvginal  frame. 

This  Theorem  is  called  the  ''  Principle  of  the  Transformation  of 
Framea*'  It  enables  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  unsym- 
metrical  frame  which  happens  to  be  a  parallel  projection  of  a 
symmetrical  frame  (for  example,  a  sloping  lattice  girder),  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  symmetrical 
frame, — a  process  which  is  often  much  more  easy  and  simple  than 
that  of  finding  the  oonditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  unsymmetrical 
frame  directly. 

Section  2. — EquUibrium  of  Chains,  Cords,  Hibs,  and 

Linear  Arches. 

167.  BoUikrtBBi  •t  a  c«r«« — ^Let  D  A  C  in  fig.  84  represent  a 

flexible  cord  supported  at 
the  points  C  and  D,  and 
loaded  by  forces  in  any 
direction,  constant  or  vary- 
ing, distributed  over  its 
whole  length  with  con- 
stant or  varying  intensity. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any 
two  points  in  this  cord ;  from  those  points  draw  tangents  to  the 
cord,  A  P  and  B  P,  meeting  in  P.  The  load  acting  on  the  cord 
between  the  points  A  and  B  is  balanced  by  the  pulls  along  the 
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cord  «t  those  two  points  respectiyely ;  those  palls  must  respectiyely 
act  along  the  tangents  AP,  BP;  hence  follows — 

Theorem  L  The  resuUcmt  of  the  load  betwem  two  gvoen  pomJtg 
tn  a  baianeed  cord  acts  Qyrowgh  the  point  0/ intersection  of  the  tangente 
to  the  cord  at  those  points;  and  that  reeuUant,  and  the  pulls  along  the 
eordat  the  two  given  points,  are  proportional  to  thesUks  of  a  triangle 
toiuA  are  respectivdy  parcMd  to  their  directions. 

The  more  the  number  of  loaded  points  in  Kfvnicvkvr  polygon  (as 
defined  in  Article  150)  is  increased, — or,  in  other  words,  the  more 
the  number  of  sides  in  the  polygon  is  multiplied, — ^the  more  nearly 
does  it  approximate  to  the  condition  of  a  cord  continuously  loaded; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  lines  radiating  from  the 
point  O  in  the  diagram  of  forces  (exemplified  in  ^,  75'^)  increases 
with  the  number  of  sides  of  the  fimicular  polygon,  and  the  polygon 
of  external  forces  of  fig.  75*  approximates  to  a  continuous  Ime, 
curved  or  straight. 

A  diagram  of  forces  for  a  continuously  loaded  cord  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  foUowing  manner  (fig.  84*).  Let  radiating  lines  be 
drawn  from  the  point  O  parallel  to  the  tangents  of  the  cord  at  any 
points  which  may  be  under  oonsidei'ation : — for  example,  let  0  C, 
0  D,  be  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  support,  and  O  A, 
O  B,  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  A  and  B  of  fig.  84  re- 
tpecHvelj  Let  the  lengths  of  those  radiating  lines  represent  the 
polls  along  the  cord  at  the  points  to  whose  tangents  they  are 
parallel ;  and  let  a  line  D  A  B  C,  curved  or  straight,  as  the  case 
may  be,  be  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  extremities  of  all  the 
radiating  lines  which  represent  the  pulls  along  the  cord  at  difierent 
points.  Then  from  Theorem  L  it  appears,  that  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  B  to  A  in  fig.  84*,  will  represent  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  resultant  of  the  load  on  the  cord 
between  A  and  B  (fig.  84).  Now,  suppose  the 
point  marked  A  in  fig.  84  to  be  taken  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  B;  then  will  O  A  in  fig.  84* 
approach  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  OB; 
and  while  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  B  to  A  graduaUy  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  point 
Bto  the  line  CBAD  in  fig.  84*  the  resultant 
kad   between   B  and  A  represented  by  that  _    ^^ 

■trai^t  line  gradually  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  in  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  load  at  the  point  B  in  fig. 
84;  therefore^  the  direction  of  the  load  at  any  point  B  of  the  cord 
(fig.  Si\  is  repiesented  by  the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  B  (fig.  84*), 
to  the  one  CB  A  D.    Hence  follows — 

Thbobsic  n.    If  a  hne  (called  a  line  of  loada)  be  drawn,  suoh 
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ihcU  while  its  rcuivus^vectorjrom  a  gwen  point  is  paraUd  to  a  tanffeni 
to  a  loaded  cord  at  a  given  point,  its  own  tangent  is  pa/raUel  to  the 
direction  of  the  load  at  the  point  in  the  cord,  then  wiU  the  length  of 
a  radius-hector  of  the  line  of  loads  represent  the  puU  ai  the  oorre- 
sponding  point  of  the  cord;  <md  a  straight  Une  drwwn  between  any  twi 
points  in  the  line  of  loads  wUl  represeni  in  magnitude  and  direction^ 
the  resultant  load  betioeen  the  two  corresponding  points  in  the  cord. 

The  supporting  forces  reqiiired  at  the  points  C  and  D  (fig.  84)^ 
are  obviously  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  bj  the  ex- 
tareme  radiating  lines,  OC,  6  D. 

A  loaded  cord,  hanging  freelj,  is  obviously  stable,  but  capable  of 
oscillation. 

168.  €oni  ander  PanUiei  i^oads. — ^If  the  direction  of  the  load  bfr 
everyvhere  parallel  and  vertical,  the  line  of  loads  be- 
comes a  vertical  straight  line,  as  C  B  A  D  (fig.  84**). 
To  express  this  case  algebraically,  let  A  in  fig.  84 
be  the  lowest  point  of  the  cord,  so  that  the  tangent 
A  P  is  hoiizontaL  Then  in  fig.  84**,  O  A  will  y» 
horizontal,  and  perpendicular  to  0  D.     Let 


H  =  O  A  =  fujrizowtal  tension  along  the  cord  at  A;. 


It  =  O  B  =  pull  along  the  cord  at  B; 
Fig  84««  p  _.  XB  =  load  on  the  oord  between  A  and  B; 

t  =  ^^  X  PB  (fig.  84)  =  -^  AG  B  (fig.  84**)  =  inclination 

of  cord  at  B; 

then, 

PrrHtani;  R=  ^  (P' +  H«)  =  Hsect (1.) 

To  deduce  from  these  formul»  an  equation  by  which  the  form  ot 
the  curve  assumed  by  the  cord  can  be  determined  when  the  distri- 
bution of  the  load  is  known,  let  that  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular 
horizontal  and  vertical  co-ordinates,  measured  from  the  lowest  point- 
A,  the  co-ordinates  of  B  being,  A  X  =  a;,  X  B  =  y ;  then 

tan*  =  -^; 
whence  we  obtain 

dx--B.' ^^' 

a  differential  equation  which  enables  the  form  assumed  by  the  cord 
to  be  determined  when  the  distribution  of  the  load  is  known. 

1 69.  Cord  MMdcr  VBifoni  Tctticai  ijMid. — By  an  u/ntform  verHcaT 
load  is  hero  me^t  a  vertical  load  unifonnly  distributed  along  a. 
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borixoiital  straight  line;  so  that  if  A  (fig.  85),  be  the  lowest  point  of 
the  rope  or  eord,  the  load  suspended  between  A  and  B  shall  be 


Fig.  85. 


proportional  to  AX  ^  o^  the  horizontal  distance  between  those 
points,  and  capable  of  being  expressed  bj  the  equation 

^=px; (1.) 

where  p  is  a  constant  quantity,  denoting  the  intensity  of  the  load  in 
wmte  of  weight  per  unit  of  horizontal  length:  in  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  for  example.  It  is  required  to  find  the  form  of  the  curve 
D  A  B  C,  and  the  relations  amongst  the  load  P,  the  horizontal  pull 

at  A  (H),  the  pull  at  B  (R),  and  the  co-ordinates  AX  =  a;,  BX  =  y. 

Firs€  Solution, — ^Because  the  load  between  A  and  B  is  uniformly 
distributed,  its  resultant  bisects  A  X ;  therefore,  the  tangent  B  P 
Inaects  A  X :  this  is  a  property  characteristic  of  a  parabola  whose 
vertex  is  at  A  ^  therefore,  the  curve  assumed  by  the  cord  is  such  a 
parabokL 

Also,  the  proportions  of  the  load,  and  the  horizontal  and  oblique 
tensions  are  as  follows : — 


P:H:R::BX:XP:PB::y:|:^(y>  +  |*) 

4' 


pa? 


-0 


(2.) 


Seeond  SduUon.'^ln  the  present  case  equation  2  of  Article  168 
becomes 

dy      'px 


dx 


(3.) 


which  being  integrated  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  that  when 
*  =  0>  y  =  ^>  gives 

'-'m <♦•) 

the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  focal  distance  (or  modvluSy  to  use 
the  term  adopted  in  Dr.  Booth's  paper  on  the  ''Trigonometiy  of  tlie 
Puaboky**  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1856),  is, 


m  = 


4y 


2p' 


(ff.) 


^      I 
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For  a  parabola  we  hare  also  the  inclination  i  ti)  liie  horiiii>M  re- 
lated to  the  co-ordinates  bj  the  following  equations: — 

tft     •  —  ^  --   —  =s  L?. 
dx       2m         « ' 

whence  we  have  the  proportions 

P:H:R::tan»:l:8ect::^:l:V(l+  ^ 

a5"\ 


(6.\ 


'  ••!>«  ''^'  P^'  V  (l  +  -i^)' (7) 


as  before. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  of  some  useful  problems  respecdng 
uniformly  load^  cords. 

Probleic  L  Given  the  elevations,  ji,  jf,  o/the  two  points  of  support 
of  the  cord  above  its  lowest  point,  and  also  the  horizontal  distance,  or 
span  A,  between  those  poirds  of  support;  it  is  required  to  find  tk^ 
horizontal  distances,  Xj,  x,,  qf^  lowest  point  from  the  two  points  qf 
support;  also  the  mod/ulus  m. 

In  a  parabola, 

therefore, 

also 

*^  "  4y.  -  4y.  "  4(y,+y,)  "  4y,  +  4y,+ 8  ^yiy/"^  *' 
When  the  points  of  support  are  at  the  same  level, 

y.=j^;aH  =  |;«»  =  -^ (10.) 

Problem  IL  Given  the  same  data,  to  find  the  inelinatums  i^,  i^ 
qf  the  oord  at  the  points  of  support. 

By  equations  G,  we  have, 


Xi                a                          X,                a  ^ 

when  yi  s  ^n,  tan  «i  =  tan  t,  =  -^ (ISi) 
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Problem  TIL  Gtven  the  same  cUUa,  cmd  the  load  per  unit  of 
Untfth;  required  ike  horizontal  tension  H,  cmd  the  tensions  Ri,  B^ 
at  the  points  ofsupporL 

By  equation  5,  we  find, 

and  by  the  proportioDal  equation  7, 

B.  =  H  «eo  t,  =  H  7(1  +  i^») (14.) 

When  y,  =  pf,  those  equations  beoome 

H=||;R.  =  R.  =  H^i.  =  H   v' (l  +  ^) 

=  HV(1+^ W 

Pboblem  IY.  Owen  the  same  data  as  in  Problem  1.,  to  find  the 
length  of  the  cord. 

The  following  are  two  well  known  formulte  for  the  length  of  a 
parabolic  arc,  commencing  at  the  vertex,  one  being  in  terms  of  the 
co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the  &rther  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  the 
ocher  in  terms  of  the  modulus  f»,  and  the  inclination  i  of  the  &rther 
extremity  of  the  arc  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex. 


*-  ^/(y*  +  ^+j-j:-i^yp-iog- 


y  + 


H^^i) 


y  « 

2 

=  fii-{tao  «  -  sec  «  •»•  hyp.  log.  (tant  4-  sec  «)}... (16.) 

The  2011^  of  the  eord  is  «,  +  St,  where  «,  is  found  by  putting  x^ 
and  yi  in  the  first  of  the  above  formula,  or  ti  in  the  second,  and 
St  by  putting  Xf  and  y^  in  the  first  fonnula^  or  s  in  the  second. 

The  following  approacimaie  formula  for  the  length  of  a  parabolic 
are  is  in  many  cases  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes  j 

»  «  «  +  «^  nearly; (17.) 

ox 

wUch  gives  for  the  total  length  of  the  cord 
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..  +  ^  =  «+i(|+g)«aaKy. (18.) 

and  when  pj  =  jf„  this  beoomes 

2»,  =  «  +  4-  •  ?^  nearly} (19.) 

Problem  V.  Gifom  the  sotm  data,  to  find,  appraxinuUdy,  the  mnaU 
elongation  of  the  cord  d  (si  +  Sj)  required  to  produce  a  given  email 
depression  d  j  of  the  Vowest  point  A,  amd  cowoersdy. 

Differentiating  equation  18,  we  find 


''<•■  +  •*)=  T^'+S)"^ <''•> 


which  serves  to  compute  the  elongation  from  the  depression;  and 
conversely. 


dy=%  -ii^jL^; (21.) 


X,  Xt 


(22.) 


which  serves  to  compute  the  depression  of  the  lowest  point  firom 
the  elongation  of  the  cord.     When  yi  =  y^  those  formulae  become. 

The  preceding  formulae  serve  to  compute  the  depression  which 
the  middle  point  of  a  suspension  bridge  undergoes  in  consequence 
of  a  given  elongation  of  the  cable  or  chain,  whether  caused  by  heat 

or  by  tension. 

170.  flMpcMiitrn  Bridce  with  ▼erticai  B«dto. — ^In  a  Suspension 
bridge  the  load  is  not  continuous,  the  platform  being  hung  by  ixxis 
from  a  certain  number  of  points  in  each  cable  or  chain  :  neither  is 
it  uniformly  distributed  ;  for  although  the  weight  of  the  platform 
per  unit  of  length  is  uniform  or  sensibly  so,  the  load  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  cables  or  chains  and  of  the  suspending  rods  is 
more  intense  near  the  piers.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  the  condition  of  each  cable  or  chain  approaches 
sufficiently  near  to  that  of  a  cord  continuously  and  uniformly 
loaded  to  enable  the  formulae  of  Article  169  to  be  applied  without 
material  error. 


SUSFENBiOir  BRIDGE — ^FLEXIBLE  TIE. 


169 


Wbeii  the  pien  of  a  suspension  bridge  are  slender  and  vertical 
(as  is  nsnallj  ^e  case),  the  resnltant  pressure  of  the  chain  or  cable 
OD  the  top  of  the  pier  ought  to  be  vertical  also.  Thus,  let  C  E,  in 
fig.  85y  represent  the  vertical  axis  of  a  pier,  and  C  G  the  portion  of 
the  chain  or  cable  behind  the  pier,  which  either  supports  another 
division  of  the  platform,  or  is  made  fast  to  a  mass  of  rock,  or  of 
maaonxy,  or  otherwise.  If  the  chain  or  cable  passes  over  a  curved 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  pier  called  a  saddle,  on  which  it  is  free  to 
slide,  the  tensions  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  or  cable  on  either 
side  of  the  saddle  will  be  equal ;  and  in  order  that  those  tensions  may 
compose  a  vertical  pressure  on  the  pier,  their  inclinations  must  be 
equal  and  opposite.  Let  i  be  the  common  value  of  those  inclina- 
tioDs ;  R  the  common  value  of  the  two  tensions ;  then  the  vertical 
pressure  on  the  pier  is 

y  =  2Rsini=2Htani  =  2;>a;; (1.) 

that  is,  twice  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  bridge  between  the 
pier  and  the  lowest  point,  A,  of  the  curye  C  B  A  D. 

But  if  the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  D  A  C,  C  G,  which 
meet  at  C,  be  made  fast  to  a  sort  of  truck,  which  is  supported  by 
rollers  on  a  horizontal  cast  iron  platform  on  the  top  of  the  pier, 
then  the  pressure  on  the  pier  will  be  vertical,  whether  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  be  equal  or  imequal; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  horizontal  components  of  their  ten- 
sion should  be  equal ;  that  is  to  say,  let  t,  ^,  be  the  inclinations  of 
ihe  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  in  opposite  directions  at  C, 
and  B,  'R\  their  tensions,  then 

B  =  Hseoi;  R'=:Hseci'; 
R  sin  *  +  R  sin  »  =  H  (tan  »  +  tan  t^ (2.) 

Tie* — ^Let  a  vertical  load,  P,  be  applied  at  A,  fig.  86, 


V  = 


171. 


Fig.  86. 


Flg.86«. 


and  sustained  by  means  of  a  horizontal  strut,  A  B,  abutting  against 
a  fixed  body  at  B,  and  a  sloping  rope  or  chain,  or  other  flexible  tie, 
ADC,  fixed  at  C.  The  weight  of  the  strut,  A  B,  is  supposed  to 
he  divided  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  supported  at  B, 
while  tiie  other  is  induded  in  the  load  P     The  weight,  W,  of  the 
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flexible  tie,  A  D  C,  is  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  be  considered 
separately ,  and  with  these  data  there  is  proposed  the  following 

Problem.  W  being  amaU  compa/red  wUh  P,  to  find  approximatdy 
tJie  vertical  depression  "^D  of  dye  flexible  tie  hdow  the  straight  line 
AG,  the  puUs  along  tt  o^  A,  D,  amd  C,  amd  ^  horizontal  thrust 
along  A  B. 

Because  W  is  small  compared  with  P,  the  curvature  of  the  tie 
will  be  small,  and  the  distribution  of  its  weight  along  a  hori- 
zontal line  may  be  taken  as  approxvmatdy  uniform ;  therefore  its 
figure  will  be  nearly  a  parabola  ;  the  tangent  at  D  will  be  sensibly 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  the  tangents  at  A  and  0  will  meet  in  a  point 
which  will  be  near  the  vertical  line  E  D  F,  which  line  bisects  A  C, 
and  is  bisected  in  D.    Hence  we  have  the  following  construction : — 

Draw  the  diagram  of  forces,  fig.  86*,  in  the  following  manner. 

W     — 

On  the  yertical  line  of  loads  h  c,  take  ft^/*=P;  ft«  =  P  +  — ;  be 

=  P  +  W.  From  b  draw  b  O  parallel  to  the  strut  A  B ;  that  is, 
horizontal ;  from  e  draw  e  O  parallel  to  C  A,  cutting  6  O  in  O  ; 
join  e  O,  /O. 

In  fig.  86,  bisect  A  C  in  E,  through  which  draw  a  vertical  line ; 
through  A  and  C  respectively  draw  A  F  ||  O/,  C  F  ||  0  c,  cutting 
that  vertical  line  in  F ;  bisect  £  F  in  D.  Then  will  A  F  and 
0  F  be  tangents  to  the  flexible  tie  at  A  and  C,  D  will  be  its  most 

depressed  point,  and  D  E  its  greatest  depression ;  and  the  pulls 
along  the  tie  at  0,  D,  and  A,  and  the  thrust  along  the  strut  A  B, 
will,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  Article  168,  be  represented  by 
the  radiating  lines  O  c,  Oe,  O/,  and  O  6,  in  fig.  86*. 

This  solution  is  in  general  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practi- 
cal purposea  To  express  it  algebraically,  let  It«,  R^,  R^  be  the 
tensions  of  the  lie  at  A,  D,  C,  respectively,  and  H  the  horizontal 
thrust;  then 


BO 


DE  =  4EF  =  iBG- 


W 


P  +  f 


a.) 
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^  The  d^«rmu:e  of  length  between  the  curve  ADC  and  the  stiuight 
line  A  £  G  is  found  very  nearly,  by  substituting,  in  the  second 

ab-Pe^ 

term  of  equation  19,  Article  169,  AC  for  o^  and  — === —  lor  y,; 

A  C 
that  is  to  say, 

3      AC        24      X6»       ^-P^Er-y^') 


172.  ■■■pfiiiM  B*M««  with  oioptas  wt^dm. — Let  the  uniformly- 
loaded  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge  be  hung  from  the  chains  by 
wallel  sloping  rods,  making  an  uniform  angle  j  with  the  vertical 
The  condition  of  a  chain  thus  loaded  is  the  same  with  that  of  a 
diain  loaded  vertically,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  load ;  and 
tiie  form  assumed  by  l^e  chain  is  a  parabola,  having  its  <i--gig  paral- 
lel to  the  direction  of  the  suspension  rods. 

In  fig.  87,  let  C  A  represent  a  chain,  or  portion  of  a  chain,  sup- 
ported or  fixed  at  C,  and  horizontal  at 
A,  its  lowest  point.  Let  AH  be  a 
horizontal  tangent  at  A,  representing 
the  platform  of  the  bridge ;  and  let 
the  suspension  rods  be  all  parallel  to 
C  £,  which  makes  the  angle  .^  £  C  H 
=  j  with  the  vertical     Let  BX  re-  ^-  ^^ 

present  any  rod,  and  suppose  a  vertical  load  v  to  be  supported  at 
the  point  X.  Then,  by  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  frame 
of  two  ban  (Article  145),  this  load  will  produce  a  jmU,  p,  on  the  rod 
X  B,  and  a  thnuty  q,  on  the  platform  between  X  and  H  ;  and  the 
three  forces  v,  p,  q,  will  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
parallel  to  their  directions,  such  as  the  triangle  C  £  H  ;  that  is  to 

•y>  

v:p:q::  CH:C£:£H::  Iraecjitan/ (1.) 

Next^  instead  of  considering  the  load  on  one  rod  B  X,  consider  the 
entire  vertical  load  Y  between  A  and  X.  This  being  the  sum  of 
the  loads  supported  by  the  rods  between  A  and  X,  it  is  evident 
that  the  proportional  equation  (1)  may  be  applied  to  it;  and  that 
if  P  represent  the  amount  of  the  pull  acting  on  the  rods  between 
A  and  X,  and  Q  the  total  thrust  on  the  platform  at  the  point  X, 
we  shaU  have 

V:  P:  Q  j:CH:CE:  EH  ::  1 :  secjrtanj. (2.) 

The  obUque  had  P  =  Y  secy  is  what  hangs  from  the  chain  between 
A  and  B.  Being  uniformly  distributed,  its  resultant  bisects  A  X 
in  P,  which  is  also  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  A  P, 
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£  P;  and  the  ratio  of  the  obliqae  load  P,  the  horizontal  tension 
H  along  the  chain  at  A,  and  the  tension  It  along  the  chain  at  B, 
is  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  B  X  P ;  that  is  to  say, 

P  :  H  :  R  ::  BX  :  XP  =  :^-  :  BP. (3.) 

Comparing  this  with  the  case  of  Article  169  and  fig.  85,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  form  of  the  chain  in  ^.  87  must  be  similar  to  that 

of  the  chain  in  fig.  85,  with  the  exception  that  the  ordinate  X  B 

=  y  is  oblique  to  the  abscissa  AX  =  x,  instead  of  perpendicular ; 
that  is  to  say,  C  B  A  is  a  parabola,  having  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
inclined  suspension  rod& 

The  equation  of  such  a  parabola,  referred  to  its  oblique  co-ordi- 
nates, with  the  origin  at  A,  is  as  follows  : — 

»« •  cos*y  , . . 

y  =  — z ' (*.) 

where  m,  as  in  Article  169,  denotes  the  maduliLs  of  the  parabola, 
given  by  the  equation 

w»= — 2 (^0 

4y 

X  and  2/  being  the  co-ordinates  of  any  known  point  in  the  curve. 

The  length  of  the  tangent  B  P  =  <  is  given  by  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

«=  \/(4  +y^  +  xy'smjj (6.) 

Hence  are  deduced  the  following  formule  for  the  relations 
amongst  the  forces  which  act  in  a  suspension  bridge  with  inclined 
rods.  Let  v  now  be  taken  to  denote  the  intensiiy  of  the  vertical 
load  per  unit  of  length  of  horizontal  platform — ^per  foot,  for  ex- 
ample ;  p  the  intensity  of  the  oblique  load ;  q  the  rate  at  which  the 
thrust  along  the  platform  increases  from  A  towards  H.     Then 

Y  =  vx',  T=px  =  vx'aeoj;)  ,j. 

Q  =  qx=zvx' tBLnj;  )  

--.      xF      px*      2pm      rt               ,.  „^ 

R  =  iZ^!lH^^ (9.) 

.V        «         y 
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The  horizontal  pull  H  at  the  point  A  may  be  sufftaiQed  in  three 
different  ways,  tiz.  : — 

I.  The  chain  may  be  anchored  or  made  fast  at  A  to  a  mass  of 
rock  or  masoniy. 

XL  It  may  be  attached  at  A  to  another  equal  and  edmilar  chain, 
shnilarly  loaded  by  means  of  oblique  rods,  sloping  at  an  equal 
uigle  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rods  BX,  &c.,  so  that- 
A  may  be  in  the  middle  6f  the  span  of  the  bridge. 

TIT.  The  chain  may  be  made  fast  at  A  to  the  horizontal  platform 
A  H,  so  that  the  pull  at  A  shall  be  balanced  by  an  equal  and  op- 
posite thrust  along  the  platform,  which  must  be  strong  enough  and 
stiff  enough  to  sustain  that  thrust.    In  this  case,  the  total  thrust  at* 
any  point,  X,  of  the  platform  is  no  longer  simply  Q^qx,  but 

=  v{2m  '  aec^j  +  x'  tanj). (10.) 

The  length  of  the  parabolic  arc,  A  B,  is  given  exactly  by  the 
feQowing  formulae.     Let  i  denote  the  inclination  of  the  parabola. 
at  the  point  B  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  axis.     Then 

t  =  arc  -cos  (^  'cos  n (11.) 

idiich,  when  B  coincides  with  A,  becomes  simply  i  =  /     Then 
from  ^e  known  formulae  for  the  lengths  of  parabolic  arcs,  we  have- 
parabolic  arc  A  B  =  m  <  tan {  sec  t  — tan  j  sec/ 

+  hyp.lot^*^*.+  '^n (12.) 

°  tanj  +  sec^j 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to- 
use  the  following  approximate  formula : — 

azc  A B  s  jv  +  y  *  anj  +  ^  •  ^-^."^^  nearly. (13.) 

The  formnls  of  this  Article  are  applicable  to  Dredge's  suspen- 
sion bridges,  in  which  the  suspending  rods  are  inclined,  and  although 
not  exactly  parallel,  are  nearly  so. 

173«  BxinMiM  mm^t  latni^M.— When  a  cord  is  loaded  with  parallel 
vertical  forces,  and  ordinates  are  drawn  downwards  from  the  cord, 
of  lengths  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  load  at  the 
points  of  the  cord  from  which  they  are  drawn,  a  line,  straight  or- 
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curved  as  the  oase  may  be,  which  traverses  the  lower  ends  of  all 
these  ordiuates,  is  called  the  extrados  of  the  given  load.  The  curve 
formed  by  the  cord  itself  it)  called  the  imtradoa.  The  load  suspended 
between  any  two  points  of  the  cord  is  proportional  to  the  vertical 
plane  area,  bounded  laterally  by  the  verticsd  ordinates  at  those  two 
points,  above  by  the  cord  or  intrados,  and  below  by  the  extrados ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  flexible  sheet  of 
some  heavy  substance,  of  uniform  thickness,  bounded  above  by  the 
intrados,  and  below  bv  the  extrados.  The  following  is  the  alge- 
braical expression  of  the  relations  between  the  extrados  and  the 
intradoa 

Assume  the  horizontal  axis  of  a;  to  be  taken  at  or  below  the  level 
of  the  lowest  point  of  the  extrados  j  and  let  the  vertical  axis  of  y, 
as  in  Articles  168,  169,  and  170,  traverse  the  point  where  the 
intrados  is  lowest.  For  a  given  abscissa  x,  let  ^  be  the  ordinate  of 
the  extrados,  and  y  that  of  the  intrados,  so  that  y  —  y^  is  the  length 
of  the  vertical  ordinate  intercepted  between  Uiose  two  lines,  to 
which  the  intensity  of  the  load  is  proportional  Let  w  be  the 
weight  of  unity  of  area  of  the  vertical  sheet  by  which  the  load  is 
considered  to  be  repi'esented.  Then  we  have  for  the  load  between 
the  axis  of  y  and  a  given  ordinate  at  the  distance  x  from  that  axis. 


P  =  w/;(y-j/)rf«; (1.) 


the  integral  representing  the  area  between  the  axis  of  y,  the  given 
ordinate,  the  extrados  and  the  intrados.  Combining  this  equation 
with  equation  2  of  Article  168,  we  obtain  the  following  equation  : — 

'•■"-'-M-n/>-''^''"--v-w 

an  equation  which  affords  the  means  of  determining,  by  an  indirect 
process,  the  equation  of  the  intrados,  when  the  horizontal  tension  H, 
and  the  equations  of  the  extrados  are  given,  and  also,  by  a  some- 
what more  indirect  process,  the  equation  of  the  intrados  and  the 
horizontal  tension,  when  the  equation  of  the  extrados  and  one  of 
the  points  of  the  intrados  are  given.  Both  these  processes  are  in 
general  of  considerable  algebraical  intricacy. 

H 

—  obviously  represents  the  area  of  a  portion  of  the  sheet  above 

mentioned,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  tension.  Let 
that  area  be  the  square  of  a  certain  line,  a;  that  is,  let 

§-=«• (3.) 
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Tlien  that  line  is  called  the  paraoMler  of  the  intrados,  or  curve  in 
which  the  oord  hanga 

When  the  verti^  load  is  of  onifonn  intensily,  as  in  Article 
169, 80  that  the  intrados  is  a  parabola,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extrados 
18  an  equal  and  similar  parabola,  situated  at  an  uniform  depth 
below  the  intradoa 

[The  reader  who  has  not  studied  the  properties  of  exponential 
fimctionB  may  paas  at  once  to  Article  176.] 

174.  vmtHk  with  H«riB*Btai  jExtradco. — ^If  the  extrados  be  a 
horizontal  straight  line,  that  line  may  itself 
be  taken  for  the  axis  of  x.  Thus,  in  fig. 
87  A,  let  OX  be  the  straight  horizontal 
extrados,  A  the  lowest  point  of  the  intrados, 
and  let  the  vertical  line  O  A  be  the  axis  of 

y.    Denote  the  length  of  O  A,  which  is  the 
least  ordinate  of  the  intrados,  by  y^     Let 

B  X  =r  y  be  any  other  ordinate,  at  the  end 

of  the  abscissa  OX  =.  x.     Let  the  area  O  A  B X  be  denoted  by 
iL     Then  equations  1  and  2  of  Article  172  become  the  following : — 


Fig.  87  A. 


P  =  u7u  =  t(7  i  ydx; 


dy 
dx 


d^ 


P^ 

H 


.(1.) 


itegral 


tt  =  A  c*  —  B  « 


(a.) 


in  which  A  and  B  are  constants,  which  are  determined  by  the 

i^>ecial  conditions  of  the  problem  in  the  following  manner.     When 

•        _  «_ 
z-={),  e*  =£0     *  =  1;  but  at  the  same  time  u  =  0,  therefore 
A.  =  B,  and  equation  (a.),  may  be  put  in  the  form, 

u  =  A\e*  — •"  •  ) (6.) 

This  gives  for  the  ordinate, 

y=M«''+r' ).. (a) 

2  A 
which,  for  x^-O,  becomes  yo  =  —  ;  and  therefore 


A  = 


_»yo 


W 


1T6 
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which  value  being  introduced  into  the  Tarious  preceding  equations, 
gives  the  following  results^  as  to  the  geometrical  properties  of  the 
intrados : — 


Slopey  tan 


Deviation,  ^  =y=   S^  («:+«".' ). 


da? 


2  a' 


(2.) 


The  relations  amongst  the  forces  which  act  on  the  cord  are  given 
bj  the  equations 

ax 

(3.) 


R  (tension  atB)=:VP«+H«  =  HA/l  +  j^ 

In  the  course  of  the  application  of  these  principles,  the  following 
jproblem  may  occur : — given,  the  exi/radaa  O  X,  fXa  vertex  A  of  the 
wi/radoe,  cmd  a  point  of  sM^pport  B;  if  w  reqv,vred  to  complete  the 
figure  of  the  intrados.  For  Uiis  purpose  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  find  the  parameter  a;  so  that  the  problem  in  fact  amoxmts  to 
this  ',  given  the  least  ordinate  y^,  and  the  ordinate  y  corresponding 
to  one  given  vahie  of  the  abscissa  ob,  it  is  reqidred  to  find  a,  so  as  to 
folfil  the  equation 


y 

yo 


tf  •  +  tf 


(4) 


«  hyperMie  eaeine  of  -, 

as  this  function  is  called.     Supposing  a  table  of  hyperbolic  cosines 
to  be  at  hand,  -  is  found  by  its  being  the  number  whose  hyper- 

bolic  cosine  is  ^  ;  so  that 


y« 


ass- 


numberto  hyp.  oo&  ^ 

lf9 


(5.) 
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but  sncb  a  table  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  in  ite  absence  a  ia 
found  as  follows: — 

The  ^value  of  x  is  given  in  terms  of  y  hj  the  equation 


.a.i.n.k^(|-fV^|-i);. 


.(6.) 


and  benoe 


a=: 


.(7.) 


175.  Caifry  is  the  name  given  to  the  curve  in  which  a  cord  or 
chain  of  uniform  material  and  sectional  area  (so  that  the  weight  of 
any  part  is  proportional  to  its  length)  hangs  when  loaded  with  its 
own  weight  alona 

Let  fig.  87  A,  serve  to  represent  this  curve;  but  let  A  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  oo-ordinates,  so  that  the  axis  of  a;  is  a  horizontal  tangent 
at  A.  Let  %  denote  the  length  of  any  given  arc  A  B.  Then  if  p 
be  the  wdght  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the  cord  or  chain,  the  load 
sui^iended  between  A  and  B  is  P  =  /? «.  The  inclination  i  of  the 
carve  at  B  to  a  horizontal  line  is  expressed  by  the  equations 


cost  = 


dx 
17 


^y^.  /i_^< 

df' 


^'=di  =  \/^- 


tan  t 


dx        \  dif 


■  •  •••  t  A«  1 


dx 
Ts 

Let  the  horizontal  tension  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  oertam 
hmtfik  ofehainy  «^  so  that 

H  =pm (2.) 

From  these  eqaatioDS,  and  from  the  general  equation  2  of  Article 
168y  we  deduce  the  following : — 


taat  s 


~~~^    ^"^      v-r      "~"     '^~*  •••••••••••I  0»  I 


dx 

37 
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which,  by  a  few  reductions,  is  brought  to  the  following  form  :— 

dx  fn 


ds       jl^^F?' 


(^.) 


tne  integral  of  which  (paying  due  regard  to  the  conditions  that 
when  «  =  0,  a;  s  0)  is  Imown  to  be 

«  =  «»-hyp.log.  (^  +  y^  1  +^) (5.) 

This  equation  gives  the  abscissa  x  of  the  extremity  of  an  arc  A  B 
=  8y  when  the  parameter  of  the  catenaiy  (as  m  is  (»iled)  is  known. 
Transfoiming  ike  equation  so  as  to  have  a  in  terms  of  Xy  we  obtain 

'=f  (^"  — •""*) (^O 

The  ordinate  y  is  found  in  terms  of  x  by  integrating  the  equation 
dy       ^    /d?     T     8       1  /   -         -'v 

which  gives 

y  =  ^  (e'  +e-''-2\  =  ^"?n^*  -  m  •  >...  (&) 

the  term  —  2  being  introduced  in  order  that  when  x  =  0,  y  may 
be  also  =  0.  This  is  the  equation  of  the  catenaiy,  so  tar  as  its  form 
is  concerned.     The  mechanical  condition  is  given  by  the  equations 


H  =  pm;  P  =^pe; 


B  sspjm'  +  «•  =  ^2~V    "*■*")  ~^^  ■*■  "*^' 


(9) 


80  that  the  tension  at  amy  pamt  ia  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  oj 
the  chain,  whose  length  is  tha  ordiauUe  added  to  the  parameter. 

Suppose  the  axis  of  Xy  instead  of  being  a  tangent  at  the  vertex 
of  the  curve,  to  be  situated  at  a  depth  A  0  =  m  below  the  vertex, 
and  let  y  denote  any  ordinate  measured  from  this  lowered  axis; 
then 

y  =  y  •*■  m=  ^  («-+«"-); (10.) 

which,  being  compared  with  the  expression  for  the  ordinate  amongst 
equations  2,  Article  174,  shows,  that  the  ifniradoefor  a  horizontal  eg> 
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iixuhs  when  the  least  ordinate  is  eqtuU  to  thsparameter  (jq  =  a),  becomes 
identical  with  a  catenary,  having  the  same  parameter  (m  =  a  =  J^). 

Pboblem.  Oiwny  two  points  in  a  catenary ,  ana  the  length  of 
•cftom  between  them;  required  the  remainder  of  the  cwrve. 

Let  k  be  the  horizontal  distanoe  between  the  two  points,  v  their 
^ifferenoe  of  level,  I  the  length  of  chain  between  them.  Those  three 
qoantitiee  are  the  data. 

The  unknown  quantities  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  Xi,  y^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  higher  given  point, 
and  «|  the  arc  terminating  at  it,  aU  measured  from  the  yet  unlmown 
vertex  of  the  catenaiy,  and  x„  y„  s„  the  corresponding  quantities 
for  the  lower  given  poinl  (The  particular  case  when  the  points 
are  at  the  same  level  will  be  afterwards  oonsideredV     Also  let 

SBi  +  ^  =  A  (an  unknown  quantity). 
Then  we  have 

*i  —      2    *^ —      2     ** \^^*) 

Putting  these  values  of  a;  in  the  equations  6  and  8,  we  find 


...(12.) 


Square  those  two  equations  and  take  the  difference  of  the  squares ; 
then, 

Jlf^'?  =  mfeh^e''^\, (13.) 

In  this  equation  the  only  xmknown  quantity  is  the  parameter  m, 
which  18  to  be  determined  by  a  series  of  approximation& 

Next,  divide  the  sum  of  the  equations  (12)  by  their  difference. 
This  gives 

^       l  +  v 

e*=  J 

t  —  V 

and  consequentlj 

A  =  i»  •  hyp.  log.  ^-— ^ ^ (14) 

Either  or  both  of  the  absdsse  Xi  and  x^  being  computed  by  the 
equations  11,  we  find  the  position  of  the  vertical  axis.  Then  com- 
puting by  equation  S,  either  or  both  of  the  ordinates,  yi,  y^,  we  find 
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the  vertex  of  the  catenaiy,  which,  together  with  the  parameter, 
being  known,  completely  determines  the  curve. — Q.  R  L 

When  the  given  points  are  at  the  same  level,  that  is,  when  v  =  0, 
the  vertical  axis  must  be  midway  between  them,  so  that 

«i  =  —  «.  =  2>  *  =  ^ (1^) 

In  this  case  equation  13  becomes 

l=zm  fe*^ — «~^^ (16.) 

from  which  m  is  to  be  found  by  successive  approximations.  Then 
the  computation  of  y^  =  y,  by  means  of  equation  8  determines  the 
vertex  of  the  curve,  and  completes  the  solution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  geometrical  properties  of  the 
catenary : — 

I.  The  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the  para- 
meter, and  at  any  other  point  is  given  by  the  equation 

rszm  •  sec^i. (17.) 

II.  The  length  of  a  normal  to  the  catenaiy,  at  any  point,  cut  off 
by  a  horizontal  line  at  the  depth  m  below  the  vertex,  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  that  point 

III.  The  involute  of  a  catenary  commencing  at  its  vertex,  is  the 
tractory  of  the  horizontal  line  before  mentioned,  with  the  constant 
tangent  97k 

lY.  If  a  parabola  be  rolled  on  a  straight  line,  the  focus  of  the 
parabola  traces  a  catenary  whose  parameter  is  equal  to  the  focal 
distance  of  the  parabola. 

176.  Geacre  •f  Grarlty  •f  a  Flexible  Mnictne. — ^In  every  case  in 

which  a  perfectly  flexible  structure,  such  as  a  cord,  a  chain,  or  a 
funicular  polygon,  is  loaded  with  weights  only,  the  figure  of  stable 
equilibrium  in  the  structure  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest 
possible  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  load.  This 
principle  enables  all  problems  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  ver- 
tically loaded  flexible  structures  to  be  solved  by  means  of  the 
''  Calculus  of  Yariations." 

177.  Traaafonmitlea   ef  GeHki  aati   Ghalna.  —  The    principle    of 

Tramformation  by  Paralld  Projection  is  applicable  to  continuously 
loaded  cords  as  well  as  to  polygonal  frames :  it  being  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  order  that  forces  may  be  correctly  transformed  by 
parallel  projection,  theii*  magnitudes  must  be  represented  by  the 
lengths  of  straight  Unes  parallel  to  their  directions^  so  that  if  in  any  case 
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the  magnitade  of  a  force  is  represented  by  an  certa  \2&  in  Articles 
173  and  174)  or  by  the  length  of  a  curve  (as  in  Article  175), 
▼e  musty  in  transforming  that  force  by  projection,  first  consider 
what  lei^g^  and  position  a  straight  line  should  have  in  order  to 
represent  it. 

Some  of  the  cases  already  given  might  have  been  treated  as  ex- 
amples of  transformation  by  parallel  projection.  For  instance,  the 
bridge-chain  with  sloping  rods  of  Article  172  might  be  treated  as 
a  paraUel  projection  of  a  bridge-chain  with  veiiical  rods,  made  by 
substituting  oblique  for  rectangular  co-ordinates;  and  the  intrados 
for  a  horizontal  extrados  of  Article  174,  where  the  least  ordinate  y^ 
and  parameter  a  have  any  ratio,  might  be  treated  as  a  parallel 
projection  deduced,  by  altering  the  proportions  of  the  rectangidar 
co-ordinates,  fit>m  the  corresponding  curve  in  which  the  least  co- 
ordinate is  equal  to  the  parameter;  that  is,  from  the  catenary. 

The  algebraical  expressions  for  the  alterations  made  by  parallel 
projection  in  the  co-ordinates  of  a  loaded  chain  or  cord,  and  in  the 
forces  applied  to  it,  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  original  figure,  let  y  be  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  any 
pointy  and  x  the  horizontal  co-ordinate.  Let  P  be  the  vertical  load 
Implied  between  any  point  B  of  the  chain  and  its  lowest  point  A; 

let  p  s?  -.     be  its  intensity  per  horizontal  unit  of  length;  let  H  be 
dx 

the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension ;  let  It  be  the  tension  at 

the  point  R 

Suppose  that  in  the  transformed  figure,  the  vertical  ordinate  y, 
and  the  vertical  load  F,  which  is  represented  by  a  vertical  line,  are 
unchanged  in  length  and  direction,  so  that  we  have 

^=.y;  P  =  P; (1.) 

bat  for  each  horizontal  co-ordinate  a;,  let  there  be  substituted  an 
obliquB  o(M>rdinate  a/,  inclined  at  the  angle  j  to  the  horizon,  and 

altered  in  length  by  the  constant  ratio  -  =  Ow  Then  for  the  hori- 
zontal tension  H,  there  will  be  substituted  an  oblique  tension  H', 
parallel  to  a/,  and  altered  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  co- 
ordinate; that  is  to  say  I 

fl^  =  a  « ;  ff  =  a  H (2.) 

The  original  tension  at  B  is  the  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  P 
and  the  horizontal  tension  EL     Let  B  be  its  amount,  and  i  its  in- 

dioation  to  H ;  then  

»  =  J^  +  W; (3.) 
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and  the  ratios  of  those  three  forces  are  expressed  by  the  proportion 

P:H:R:  :taiit  :1  :seci  : :  sin  t:  cost :  1 (4.) 

Let  R'  be  the  amount  of  the  tension  at  the  point  B  in  the  new 
structm*e,  corresponding  to  B,  and  let  f  be  its  inclination  to  the 
oblique  oo-ordincUe  a/ ;  then 

R'  =  ^  (F«  +  BT*  =±:  2  FH'  sin  j) (5.) 

P'  rff:  R  :  !  sint :  coB(i'z±:j)  :  cos; (6.) 

The  alternative  signs  =i=  are  to  be  used  according  as  t'  and  J 

I  di^^  I  ^^  ^lirection. 

The  intensity  of  the  load  in  the  transformed  stmotore  per  umt  of 
oblique  length  measured  along  dafy\& 

^-^'^  -P.  n\ 

but  if  the  intensity  of  the  load  be  estimated  per  unU  of  horworUal 
lengthy  it  becomes 

p'  s^j^JL^ (8.) 

178.  EiiMcar  ArchM  vr  biim. — Conoeiye  a  cord  or  chain  to  be 
exactly  inverted,  so  that  the  load  applied  to  it,  unchanged  in  direc- 
tion, amount,  and  distribution,  shall  act  inwards  instead  of  out- 
wards; suppose,  further,  that  the  cord  or  chain  is  in  some  manner 
stayed  or  stiffened,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  preserve  its  figure  and  to 
resist  a  thrust ;  it  then  becomes  a  linear  a/rch,  or  equilibrated  rib  ; 
and  for  the  pull  at  each  point  of  the  original  cord  is  now  substi- 
tuted an  exactly  equal  thrust  along  the  rib  at  the  corresponding^ 
point. 

Linear  arches  do  not  actually  exist;  but  the  propositions  respect- 
ing them  are  applicable  to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  real  arches  and 
arched  ribs,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at 
each  joint  is  that  of  a  tangent  to  the  line  of  resistance,  or  curve 
connecting  the  centres  of  pressure  at  the  joints. 

All  the  propositions  and  equations  of  the  preceding  Articles,, 
respecting  cords  or  chains,  are  applicable  to  linear  an^es,  substi- 
tuting only  a  thrust  ioT  a  p%dl,  as  the  stress  along  the  line  of  resist- 
ance. 

The  principles  of  Article  167  are  applicable  to  linear  arches  in 
general,  with  external  forces  applied  in  any  direction. 

The  principles  of  Article  168  are  applicable  to  linear  arohea 
nnder  parallel  loads;  and  in  such  arches,  the  quantily  denoted  by 
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H  in  the  formulse  represents  a  constcmi  thrusty  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  that  of  the  load. 

The  form  of  equilibrium  for  a  linear  arch  imder  an  uniform  load 
ifi  a  pofrabcla,  similar  to  that  described  in  Article  169. 

In  the  case  of  a  linear  arch  under  a  vertical  load,  irUrokdos  denotes 
the  figure  of  the  arch  itself,  and  exin'odos  a  line  traversing  the  v/pper 
ends  of  ordinates,  drawn  upwa/rds  from  the  intrados,  of  lengths  pro- 
portional to  the  intensities  of  the  load ;  and  the  principles  of 
Article  173  are  applicable  to  relations  between  the  intrados  and 
the  extradoe. 

The  curve  of  Article  174  is  the  figure  of  equilibrium  for  a  linear 
arch  with  a  horizontal  extrados ;  and  from  Article  175  it  appears, 
that  the  figures  of  all  such  arches  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  a 
catenary,  by  inverting  it  and  altering  its  horizontal  and  vertical 
co-ordinates  in  given  constant  proportions  for  each  case. 

The  principles  of  Article  177,  relative  to  the  transformation  of 
cords  and  cluuns,  are  applicable  also  to  linear  arches  or  rib&  This 
subject  will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel 

The  preceding  Articles  of  this  section  contain  propositions  which, 
though  applicable  both  to  cords  and  to  linear  arches,  are  of  impor- 
tance in  practice  chiefly  in  relation  to  cords  or  chains.  The  follow- 
ing Articles  contain  propositions  which,  though  applicable  also  to 
cords  as  well  as  linear  arches,  are  of  importance  in  practice  chiefly 
in  relation  to  linear  arche& 

179.     CIrcnIar  Arch  for  Uniform  Flold  PrcMore.^ — It   is   evident 

that  a  linear  arch,  to  resist  an  imiform  normal  pressure  from  with- 
out, should  be  circular ;  because,  as  the  force  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected is  similar  all  round,  its  figure  ought  to  be  similar  to  itself 
all  round — a  property  possessed  by  the  circle  alone. 

In  fig.  88,  let  A  B  A  B  be  a  circular  linear  arch,  rib,  or  ring, 


Fig;  88. 

whose  centre  is  O,  pressed  upon  from  without  by  a  normal  pressure 
of  uniform  intensity. 

In  order  that  the  intensity  of  that  pressure  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  units  of  force  per  imit  of  area^  conceive  the  ring  in 
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question  to  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  whoso 
length,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is 
v/nUy,  Let  p  denote  the  intensily  of  the  external  pressure,  in 
units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  ;  r  the  radius  of  the  ring  ;  T  the 
thrust  exerted  round  it,  which,  because  its  length  is  unily,  is  a 
thrust />er  urdt  of  length. 

The  uniform  normal  pressure  jt>,  if  not  actually  caused  by  the 
thrust  of  a  fluid,  is  similar  to  fluid  pressure  ;  and,  according  to 
Article  1 10,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in  any 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  of  equal  intensity. 
For  example,  let  x  be  verti^,  y  horizontal,  and  let  p^  p^  be  the 
intensities  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pressure  respectively,  then 

/>•  =P.  =P  ; (!•) 

and  the  same  is  true  for  any  pair  of  rectangular  pressure& 

To  find  the  thrust  of  the  ring,  conceive  it  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  any  diametral  plane,  such  as  C  C.  The  thrust  of  the  ring 
at  the  two  ends  of  this  diameter,  of  the  amount  2  T,  must  balance 
the  component,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  of  the 
pressure  on  the  ring;  the  normal  intensity  of  that  component  hap, 
as  ali*eady  shown ;  and  the  area  on  which  it  acts,  projected  on  the 
plane,  C  C,  which  is  normal  to  its  direction,  is  2r ;  hence  we  have 
the  equation 

2T  =  2jt>r;  or  T=j9r (2.) 

for  the  thrust  all  round  the  ring ;  which  is  expressed  in  words  bj 
thii> 

Theorem.  The  thrust  rovmd  a  drcidar  ring  under  an  uniform 
normal  preemre  is  the  product  of  ike  preseu/re  oncmtmU  ofcircum^ 
ference  by  the  radius, 

180.    EUlptlcal  Archra  f«r  lJnlf«rm  PniwarM. — ^If  a   linear  arch 

has  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  mass  in  which  the  pair  of  conjugate 
thrusts  at  each  point  are  uniform  in  amount  and  direction,  but  not 
equal  to  each  other,  all  the  forces  acting  parallel  to  any  given  direc- 
tion will  be  altered  fit)m  those  which  act  in  a  fluid  mass,  by  a  given 
constant  ratio ;  so  that  they  may  be  represented  by  paralld  projec- 
tions of  the  lines  which  represent  the  forces  that  act  in  a  fluid  mass. 
Hence  the  figure  of  a  linear  arch  which  sustains  such  a  system  of 
pressures  as  that  now  considered,  must  be  a  parallel  projection  of  a 
circle ;  that  is,  an  ellipse.  To  investigate  the  relations  which  must 
exist  amongst  the  dimensions  of  an  elBptic  linear  arch  under  a  |)air 
of  conjugate  pressures  of  uniform  intensity,  let  A'  F  A'  F,  B"  A'  B", 
in  fig.  88,  represent  elliptic  ribs,  transformed  from  the  circular  rib 
A  B  A  B  by  parallel  projection,  the  vertical  dimensions  being  un- 
ohangedi  and  the  horizontal  dimensions  either  expanded  (as  B"  B"), 
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or  oo&tracted  (as  B'  B'),  in  a  given  uniform  ratio  denoted  by  c  ;  so 
that  r  shall  be  the  vertical  and  c  r  the  horizontal  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipse  ;  and  if  a?,  y,  be  respectively  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co- 
Ofdmates  of  any  point  in  tiie  circle,  and  a/  -kfy  those  of  the  corre- 
qxmding  point  in  the  ellipse,  we  shaU  have 

af  =  x'yi/  =  cy, (1.) 

If  C  C,  D  D,  be  any  pair  of  diameters  of  the  circle  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  their  projections  will  be  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters 
of  the  ellipse,  as  C  CT,  D'  D'. 

Let  P«  be  the  total  vertical  pressure,  and  P,  the  total  horizontal 
pressure,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  circle  A  B. 

Then 

P,  =  P,  =  T=j9r. 

Let  P'^  be  the  total  vertical  pressure,  and  P,  the  total  horizontal 
pressure,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  ellipse,  as  A'  B,  or  A"  B" ;  and  let 
T,  be  the  vertical  thrust  on  the  rib  at  B'  or  B',  and  T*,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  A'  or  A". 

Then,  by  the  principle  of  transformation, 


,  =  P,  =  P,  =  T=pr;  I 


or,  the  (cial  thrusts  are  as  Uie  axes  to  which  they  a/re  parallel. 

Further,  let  F  =  T  be  the  total  pressure,  parallel  to  any  semi- 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  (as  C IX  or  O"  D")  on  the  quadrant  D'  C  or 
D'  C",  which  force  is  also  the  thrust  of  the  rib  at  CT  or  0",  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  conjugate  to  (X  D'  or  O"  D" ;  and  let  O'  D' 
or  O"  D"  =  r* ;  then 

F  =  T'  =  Jp=;>i'; (3.) 

or,  the  total  thrusts  are  as  the  diameters  to  which  they  are  paraUeL 

Next,  ]et  p„  p'^  be  the  vatensities  of  the  conjugate  horizontal  and 
vertical  pressures  on  the  elliptic  arch ;  that  is,  of  the  "  principal 
stresses"  (Articles  109,  112).  Each  of  those  intensities  being  found 
by  dividing  the  corresponding  total  pressure  by  the  area  of  the 
plane  to  which  it  is  normal,  they  are  given  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

cr 


,/,  =  ^'=£ 


F 

P',  =  -'  =  «PJ 


(*•) 
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SO  that  the  irUenaitiea  o/ths  prmcipal  pressu/rea  are  ae  the  squares  of 
ike  axes  of  the  dliptic  arch  to  whicfi  they  are  parallel. 

Hence  the  "  ellipse  of  stress  '*  of  Article  1 12  is  an  ellipse  whose 
axes  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch  ; 
and  to  adapt  an  elliptic  arch  to  uniform  vertical  and  horizontal 
pressures,  tne  ratio  of  the  aaoes  o/the  arch  must  be  the  square  root  of 
the  ratio  o/the  intensities  of  the  principal  pressures  ;  that  is, 


Wi- 


.(5.) 


The  external  pressure  on  an7  point,  D'  or  D",  of  the  elliptic  arch, 
is  directed  towards  the  centre,  (>  or  O",  and  its  intensity,  per  unit 
of  area  of  the  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate  (C  C  or  O"  CP),  is  given 
by  the  following  equation,  in  which  r^  denotes  the  semidiameter 
(O'  jy  or  O"  D")  parallel  to  the  pressure  in  question,  and  r^  the  con- 
jitgate  semidiameter  (C  O  or  O"  C)  : — 

that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  a  givers  dia- 
meter  is  direcUy  as  that  diameter  and  vrwersdy  as  the  corrugate  dia- 
meter. 

Let  p"  be  the  intensity  of  the  external  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  the  semidiameter  f^.     Then  it  is  evident  that 

ff  :  p"  I  :  f^  :  /*; (7.) 

that  is,  the  intensities  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  the  conjugate  diameters  of  the  elliptic  rib  to  which 
they  are  respectively  paralleL 

These  results  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  the 
principles  relative  to  the  ellipse  of  stress,  which  have  been  explained 
in  Article  112. 

181.  DtotMPtedi  Biiiptio  Anh. — To  adapt  an  elliptic  linear  arch 
to  the  sustaining  of  the  pressure  of  a  mass  in  which,  while  the  state 
of  stress  is  imiform,  the  pressure  conjugate  to  a  vertical  pressure  is^ 
not  horizontal,  but  inclined  at  a  given  angle  j,  the  figure  of  the 
ellipse  must  be  derived  from  that  of  a  circle  by  the  substitution  of 
inclined  for  horizontal  co-ordinates. 

In  fig.  89,  let  BAG  be  a  semicircular  arch  on  which  the  ex- 
ternal pressures  are  normal  and  uniform,  and  of  the  intensity  p,  as- 
before;  the  radius  being  r,  and  the  thrust  round  the  arch,  and  load 
on  a  quadrant,  being  as  before,  P  =  T  =  //  r.     I^t  D  be  any  point 

in  the  circle,  whose  co-ordinates  are,  vertical,  O  £  =  a?,  horizontal^. 
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£  r>  =  y.     Let  R  A'  CT  be  a  semi-elliptic  arch,  in  which  the  verti- 
oal  ordinates  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  circle,  while  for  eacbi 


(1.) 


horiamtal  ordinate  is  substituted  an  ordinate  inclined  to  the  hori- 
con  hy  the  constant  angle  J,  and  bearing  to  the  corresponding  hori- 
zontal ordinate  of  the  circle  the  constant  ratio  c ;  that  is  to  e&jy 

let  

am  =  sii  =  x; 

Then  for  the  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  circle  O  A  =  r,  will  be 

Bubetitiited  the  equal  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  ellipse  O  A'  =■ 

r ;  and  for  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  circle  C  B  =  2  r,  will  be- 

Bubstituted  the  inclined  diameter  of  the  ellipse  (TR  =  2  c  r,  which 
is  eonfuffcUe  to  the  vertical  semidiameter. 

The  forces  applied  to  the  elliptic  arch  are  to  be  resolved  into 
vertical  and  inclined  components,  parallel  to  (X  A'  and  C  B*,  instead 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  components.  Let  P,  denote  the  total 
vertical  pressure,  and  P.  the  total  inclined  pressure,  on  either  of  the 
elliptic  quadrants,  (T  A ,  A'  P ;  T,  the  inclined  thrust  of  the  arch. 
at  a:,  T,  the  vertical  thrust  at  P  or  C.     Then 


r.  =  P,  =  T  =  P  =  pr;  \ 

T,  =  P,  =  cT  =  cP  =  opr;  f 


.(2.) 


tiiat  is  to  saj,  those  forces  are,  as  before,  proportional  to  the  dior- 
meters  to  which  they  are  paraUel, 

Let  p,  be  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  elliptic 
arch  per  unit  of  area  of  the  inclined  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate, 

C  P  ;  let  p',  be  the  intensity  of  the  inclined  pressure  per  unit  oT 
area  of  the  vertical  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate ;  then 
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,'  ^^^t- 


cr 


y,  =  _s  -  ep; 


w 


BO  that^  as  before,  the  intensities  of  the  ctrnjugcUe  presswres  eyre  as 
the  sqtuM'CS  of  the  diameters  to  which  they  areparaUd. 

The  thrust  of  the  arch  at  any  point  D'  is  as  before,  proportional 
to  the  diameter  conjugate  to  0'  D'. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  verti- 
cal pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  space 
over  which  it  is  distributed  ;  this  is  given  by  the  equation 


p,  •  sec  J  = 


C  'COS J 


<4.) 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  pressure  on  unity 
of  area  of  a  horizontal  plane  (which  pressure  is  inversely  as  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  ellipse  and  directly  as  the  diameter  con- 
jugate to  that  diameter,  to  which  latter  diameter  it  is  parallel),  but 
the  pressure  on  that  area  of  a  plane  inclined  at  the  angle  j,  whose 
horizontal  projection  is  unity. 

The  following  geometrical  construction  serves  to  determine  the 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  K  A'  C. 

Draw  C  a  -L  and  =  C  A' ;  join  F  a,  which  bisect  in  f7» ;  in  B'a 

produced  both  ways  take  mp  =  mq  =  O'm ;  join  C/p^  O'g' ;  these 
lines,  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  are  the  directions  of 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  lengths  of  the  semiaxesare  respectively 
equal  to  the  segments  of  the  line  p  q,  viz.,  B'p  =  aqy'Bq  ss  ap. 

The  following  is  the  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution.  Let 
A  denote  the  major  and  B  the  minor  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Then  

A+B  =  2  0'm  =  r^(l+c'  +  2c-cos/); 

A-B  =  B^  =  r^/(l+(j'-2c-oo8i); 
whence  we  have  for  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes, 

^  =  \{  ^/(l+c^  +  2c•oosi)+  V(l  +  c«-2o- cos i) I ; 


B=2|  V(l+c«  +  2«-co8y)-^(l+c«-2o-cosi)j'; 


(5.) 
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The  angle  .^^  B'  Q^p  =  ky  which  the  nearest  axis  makes  with  the 
diameter  C'  B',  is  found  bj  the  equation 

acoording  as  that  axis  is  the  longer ;      the  shorter. 

The  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch  are  parallel  to,  and  proportional 
to  the  square  roots  of,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  of  stress  in  the 
pressing  mass ;  so  that  they  might  be  found  by  the  aid  of  case 
3  of  Problem  IV.,  Article  112. 

182.   Arehcs  Urn  IVarauU  Preware  ta  CtoncraL — The   condition  of 

a  linear  arch  of  any  figure  at  any  point  where  the  pressui-e  \&  nor- 
mal, is  similar  to  that  of  a  circular  arch  of  the  same  curvature 
under  a  pressure  of  the  same  intensity  j  and  hence  modifying  the 
Theorem  of  Article  179  to  suit  this  case,  we  have  the  following : — 
Thsorem  L  Ths  thrust  at  any  normaUy  pressed  point  of  a  linear 
arch  is  the  product  of  the  radius  of  curvature  by  Hie  intensity  of 
the  pressure;  that  is,  denoting  the  radius  of  curvature  by  e,  the 
normal  pressure  per  unit  of  length  of  curve  by  p,  and  the  thrust 

T=pe. (1.) 

Example,  This  Theorem  is  verified  by  the  vertically  and  hori- 
aontally  pressed  elliptic  arches  of  Artide  180 ;  for  tiie  radii  of 
ciirvatore  of  an  ellipse  at  the  ends  of  its  two  axes,  r  and  e  r,  are 
Tespectiyely^ 

c'r' 
At  the  ends  of  r ;  e»  =  —  ==  <rr; 


r 


,(2.) 


f*        r 
At  the  ends  of  cr:e-=  —  =  -: 

'       cr       e 

Inteoducing  these  values  into  the  equations  of  Article  180,  and  into 
equation  1  of  this  Article,  we  find, 

f 
T",  =  p^tg  =  cp  '  -  =  pr  as  before ; 

c 

p 

T*,  =  p,t*  -  -  '  <^r  =  cpr  9A  before. 

c 

It  is  farther  evident,  that  if  the  pressure  be  normal  at  every  point 
0f  the  arch  (which  it  is  not  in  the  cases  cited),  the  thrust  must  be 
constant  at  every  point ;  for  it  can  vary  only  by  the  application  of 
a  tangential  pressure  to  the  arch ;  and  hence  follows 


.(3.) 
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Thbobex  n.  In  a  linooyr  ofrch  miMaimng  a  preasiure  which  is 
'everywhere  normcU,  the  thrust  is  wnifarmy  and  the  radios  of  cwrvor 
lure  is  inversely  as  the  pressure — a  theorem  expressed  symbolically 
thus: — 

T  »  pf  =  constant (4.) 

The  only  arch  of  this  class  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  is 
the  circular  arch  under  uniform  normal  pressure.  Another  instance 
will  be  given  in  the  following  Article. 

183.  Tii«  HsrdvMttuic  Arcii  is  a  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining 
normal  pressure  at  each  point  proportional,  like  that  of  a  liquid  in 
repose,  to  the  depth  below  a  given  horizontal  plane ;  and  is  some- 
times called  "  the  arch  of  Yvon-Villaroeaux,"  from  the  name  of  the 
mathematician  who  first  thoroughly  investigated  the  properties  of 
its  figure  by  the  aid  of  elliptic  functions. 

The  radius  of  curvature  at  a  given  point  in  the  hydrostatic  arch 
being,  in  virtue  of  Theorem  II.  of  the  last  Article,  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  is  also  inversely  proportional 
to  the  depth  below  the  horizontal  plane  at  which  vertiod  ordinatea 
representing  that  intensity  commence. 

In  fig.  90^  let  Y*  O  Y  represent  the  level  surface  from  which  the 


Fig.  90. 

pressure  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  downwards,  so  as  to  be  similar 
to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  having  its  upper  sur&oe  at  Y  O  Y.  Let 
A  be  the  crown  of  the  hydrostatic  arch,  being  the  point  where  it  is 
nearest  the  level  surflsu^e,  and  consequently  horizontal  Let  oo-oidi- 
nates  be  measured  from  the  point  O  in  the  level  surface,  directly 
above  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  so  that  CTX  =  7X5  =  x  shall  be  the 
vertical  ordinate,  and  O  Y  =  X  0  =  y  the  horizontal  ordinate,  of 
any  point,  C,  in  the  arcL  Let  (JA,  the  least  depth  of  the  arch 
below  the  level  surface,  be  denoted  by  x^  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  crown  by  r^  and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  0  by  r. 
Let  «;  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid,  to  whose 
pressure  the  load  on  the  arch  is  equivalent  Then  the  intensities  of 
the  external  normal  pressure  at  the  crown  A,  and  at  any  point  C, 
are  expressed  respectively  by 
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Po  =  ^^olP  =  ^^ (!•) 

The  tbnuit  of  the  arch,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  principles  of  Article 
182,  is  a  oonatajit  quantity,  la  given  by  the  equation 

T  =  Po^o  =  ^^0^0  =  P^  =  wxr; (2.) 

from  which  follows  the  following  geometrical  equation,  being  that 
which  characterizes  the  figure  of  the  arch : — 

»r  =  x^r^ (3.) 

When  2^  and  r^  are  given,  the  property  of  having  the  radius  of 
corvature  inversely  proportional  to  the  vertical  ordinate  from  a 
given  horizontal  axis  enables  the  curve  to  be  drawn  approximately, 
fay  the  junction  of  a  number  of  short  circular  arcs.  It  is  found  to 
present  some  resemblance  to  a  trochoid  (with  which,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  identical).  At  a  certain  point,  B,  it  becomes  vertical, 
beyond  which  it  continues  to  turn,  until  at  D  it  becomes  horizontal j 
at  this  point  its  depth  below  the  level  8ur£Etce  is  greatest,  and  its 
radius  of  curvature  least  Then  ascending,  it  forms  a  loop,  crosses 
its  former  course,  and  proceeds  towards  E  to  form  a  second  arch 
similar  to  B  A  B.  Its  coils,  consisting  of  alternate  arches  and  loops, 
all  similar,  follow  each  other  in  an  endless  serie& 

It  is  obvious  that  only  one  coil  or  division  of  this  curve,  viz., 
from,  one  of  the  lowest  points,  D,  through  a  vertex,  A,  to  a  second 
point,  D,  is  available  for  the  figure  of  an  arch  ;  and  that  the  por- 
tion BAB,  above  the  points  where  the  curve  is  vertical,  is  alone 
available  for  supporting  a  load. 

Let  Xi,  yi,  be  ^e  co-ordinates  of  the  point  B.  The  vertical  load 
above  the  semi-arch  A  B  is  represented  by 


I  to 


I  'xdy; 

*    0 


and  this  being  sustained  by  tlie  thrust  T  of  the  arch  at  B,  must 
obviously  be  equal  to  that  thrust ;  whence  follows  the  equation 


xr  =  x^r^  =r  f'x'dy (4.) 


That  is  to  say,  the  area  of  the  figwre  between  the  ehorteet  vertical 
ordinate^  and  ihe  tfertioal  tanffent  ordinate,  ie  equal  to  the  oonetanl 
fruduot  of  the  vertical  ordinate  and  radius  ofeurvotv/re. 
The  vertical  load  above  any  point,  C,  is 


wl    xdyi 
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and  this  is  sustained  by  and  equal  to  the  yertical  oomponeut  of  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  at  C,  which  is  T  *  sin  t  (t  being  the  inclination  of 
the  arch  to  the  horizon). 
Hence  follows  the  equation 


jxdy  =  aj^r^*8int=  >y^i+^j (5.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  wreqk  of  the  figure  between  the  shortest  vertical 
ordinaie  cmd  any  vertical  ordinate,  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  curve  cU  the  kUter  ordinate. 

The  horizontal  external  pressure  on  the  semi-arch  from  B  to  A 
is  the  same  with  that  on  a  vertical  plane,  A  F,  immersed  in  a 
liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  w  with  its  upper  edge  at  the  depth 
a;^  below  the  surface  (see  Article  124)^  so  that  its  amount  is 


/     xdx  = 


•Cf  —  Xfk 


w\     xax  =  t(7  •  ^'  .    ^; 


and  this  is  balanced  by  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  T,  at  the  crown. 
Hence  follows  the  equation 

ajr  =  rBur^  =  -i^ (6.) 

That  is  to  say,  half  the  difference  of  the  sqwvres  qfthe  least  vertical 
ordinate  amd  of  the  tangent  vertical  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  consUmt 
product  of  the  vertical  ordinate  amd  radius  of  curvature. 

Ejquation  6  gives  for  the  value  of  the  vertical  tangent  ordinate, 


«i=  Jai  +  '2x^r^ (7.) 

The  horizontal  external  pressure  between  B  and  any  point,  C,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  to  on  a  ver- 
tical plane  X  F  with  its  upper  edge  immersed  to  the  depth  as,  so 
that  its  amount  is 


n    xdxsz 


wl    xdx^szw  -^ : 

2     ' 


and  this  is  balanced  by  the  horizontal  component  T  '  cos  •  of  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  at  C ;  whence  follows  the  equation 

— 2—  =  ^o^'o  •  <»8  %i (8.) 

which  gives  for  the  value  of  any  vertical  ordinate, 
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=  \/ (^0  + 4*0^0  •  sin*  0 (9.) 

Let  XjOfyYie  any  two  vertical  ordinates.     Then  from  equation  8 
it  follows  that 

a!* — a^  =  2oi^r^  (coai  —  cos  *') (10.) 

or,  the  difference  of  the  sqtioree  of  two  ardwuUee  varies  as  the  difference 
^'  the  oosmes  of  the  respective  mclinations  of  the  arc  at  their  lower 
ends. 

From  equation  9  is  deduced  the  following  expression  of  the  in- 
clination in  terms  of  the  vertical  ordinate  : — 

1 


2  8m«--:  =  l  — cost=l  — ^    /<    .  dx"^^—^. 


i=l-x/l   .  ?[^  =  £ZI^....(11.) 

The  various  properties  of  the  figure  of  the  hydrostatic  arch  ex- 
pressed by  the  preceding  equations  are  thus  summed  up  in  one 
fionnula: — 


/  xdy 

Ll 


a^r.- «r  =/\dy  = -^^  =  5_^  =  f^^....(12.) 

To  obtain  expressions  for  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  y,  whose 
mftYiTnnm  yaluo  is  the  half-Span  ^xy  &nd  also  for  the  lengths  of  arcs 
of  the  curve,  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  elliptic  functions. 

[The  reader  who  has  not  studied  elliptic  functions  may  here  pass 
at  once  to  Article  184.1 

In  the  use  of  elliptic  functions  the  notation  employed  will  be 
that  of  Legendre;  and  the  classes  of  functions  referred  to  will  be 
thoee  called  by  that  author  the  Jirst  and  second  kind  respectively, 
and  tabulated  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  his  treatise. 

Let  i  denote  a  constant  angle,  called  the  modvlus  of  the  func- 
tions ;  9y  a  variable  angle  called  the  aanplitude ;  then  an  elliptic 
function  of  the  first  kind  is  expressed  by 

ff d^ 

F  {^f<n  =J  ^^{l—an'i-an'0) (^) 

and  au  elliptic  function  of  the  second  kind  is  expressed  by 

E  (#,^)  =  f  ^{l~tan*i'aii'f)dp. ^...(b.) 

•'   0 
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The  values  of  those  fanctions,  when  the  upper  limit  of  int^rar 
tion  is  0  =  -,  or  90  degrees,  are  called  complete  functions,  and  de- 

noted  respectively  by  ,  „    ,  v  /  \ 

P,  (^andE,  (tf) (c) 

In  order  to  apply  those  functions  to  the  case  of  the  hydrostatic 
arch,  let  the  amplitude  be  half  the  supplement  of  the  inclination  of 
the  curve;  that  is,  let 

^  =  90^-^ W 

so  that  at  D,  ^  =  0,  at  B,  ^  =  45°,  aud  at  A,  ^  =  90".  Let  the 
vertical  ordinate  and  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  D  be  denoted 
respectively  by  X,  R ;  then 


X=  ^/(a{+4roa;o)jand  )  .^3. 

RX  =  ra?  =  r^a?oJ  i  


m 


for  the  modulus  9  take  an  angle  such  that 

■^  '=   X=;^H-4r,«, <*> 

Then  equation  9,  the  expression  for  the  vertical  ordinate,  becomes 

The  values  of  this  for  the  points  B  and  A  are  respectively 

=  X  •  008  tf. (14  A.) 

Introducing  the  above  value  of  « into  equation  6,  we  obtain  for  the 
ai*ea  between  O  A  and  any  other  vertical  ordinate, 

J     tody  =  Xoro  •8in*  =  2XR-cos^  sin^ 

X"  •  sin'  B             .  ,1  - . 

= 2 <»Bf  Binf (15.) 

The  value  of  this  expression  for  the  point  B  is 

a;ay  =  aV)ro  =  XR= (15  A.) 

0  4 

Now  differentiate  the  area  (15)  with  respect  to  the  amplitude  0, 
and  divide  by  x ;  this  gives 
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dy Y.^'^        cos*^ — sin' 9 

This  differentiAl  being  integrated  between  the  limits  ^  =  90**, 
which  ooiresponds  to  y^  =  0,  and  ^  =  90® — ^,  which  corresponds 
to  the  required  value  of  y,  gives 

jr  =  X  •{  (l  - '^' *)  (f.  (<)- F  (<,f))  -  B.  (#)  + E  («,«)}  (17.) 

For  the  point  B,  this  gives  for  the  half-tpcm  ofOvs  areh 

y,  =  X  •  {  (l-^-*)  (f,(«)-F(<,450)  -E,(<)+E(<,45=)  }  (18.) 

Let  8  denote  the  length  of  any  arc  of  the  curve^  A  0,  oommeno- 
iug  at  the  crown.     Then 


8 


=.f*rd%=z2f'^rdp (19.) 

Jo  J  p 


The  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  r  in  terms  of  the  modulus 
and  amplitude  is 

rx X    sin'^ 

X        4  J{1  —  sin*  0  '  sin"  i) 


rx  ^    am-ff  ,q^  ^ 


and  this  being  introduced  into  the  integral  (19),  gives  for  the  arc 
AC, 


8 


=  "^-j^'j  F.O-^C.^) } (21.) 


The  length  of  the  semi-arch  A  B  is 

X  'sin'^ 


•  =  — 2 


{f.(*)  — F(<,45^J (22.) 


Such  are  the  formulso  expressing  the  geometrical  properties  of 
the  hydrostatic  arcL  Numerical  results  can  easily  be  computed 
frmn  them  by  the  aid  of  Legendre's  tables  of  the  functions  F 
andE. 

The  relation  between  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  load,  and  the  modulus  is  given  by  the  equation 
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184.  Oeoatatic  Arciios.— It  ia  proposed,  by  the  term  ^^OeostatM 
Arch^''  to  denote  a  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to  sustain  a  pressure 
similar  to  that  of  earth,  which  (as  will  be  shown  in  Section  3  of 
this  Chapter)  consists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a  pair  of  con- 
jugate pressures,  one  vertical,  as  in  Article  125  of  Part  L,  and 
proportional  to  the  depth  belo^  a  given  plane,  horizontal  or  sloping^ 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane,  and  bearing 
to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain  constant  ratio,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances  to  be  explained  in 
the  sequel  In  what  follows,  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane  will 
be  called  the  conjfugaie  plcme,  and  ordinates  parallel  to  its  line  of 
steepest  declivity,  when  it  slopes,  or  to  any  line  in  it,  when  it  ia 
horizontal,  conjugate  ordinates.  The  intensity  of  the  vertical  pres- 
sure will  be  estimated  per  imit  of  area  of  the  oonjugaie  pla/ne;  and 
the  pressure  parallel  to  the  line  of  steepest  declivity  of  that  plane,, 
when  it  slopes,  or  to  any  line  in  it,  when  it  is  horizontal,  will  be 
called  the  conjugate  presswre,  and  its  intensity  will  be  estimated  per 
unit  of  area  of  a  vertical  plane. 

Let  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  at  a  point  in  the  conju- 
gate plane  vertically  above  the  crown  of  the  proposed  arch ;  let  af 
denote  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  any  point,  and  y'  the  conjugate 
co-ordinate.  Let  j  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  conjugate  plane 
to  the  horizon.  Let  vf  be  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  the 
material  to  which  the  pressure  is  due,  and  -whose  upper  surface  is 
at  the  conjugate  plane.  Then  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 
at  a  given  depth  a;',  according  to  Theorem  L  of  Article  125,  is 

;>',  =  ti^aj'  '  QOBJ; (1.) 

and  that  of  the  conjugate  pressure 

P'f  =  ^  P*  =  c^y^xf'ooBJ; (2.) 

<f  being  a  constant  ratio,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  sqviare,  for  a 
reason  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

Conceive  a  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  vertical  and  horizontal  co- 
ordinates are  x  and  y,  and  which  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a 
material  whose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is 

to  =  cuircoBJ (3.) 

Then  at  any  given  point  in  that  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  depth 

below  the  sui^^ce  is  a:  =  oj',  we  shall  have  for  the  intensities  of  the 

vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 

_/ 

Pm=  p,  =  tox  =  ct£/ar"cosj  =  cj/,  =  ^ (4.) 

c 

Now  let  the  fiji^ure  of  an  arch  be  trans/orrMd  from  that  of  the 
hydrostatic  arch  by  parallel  projection,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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vertical  oa-ordinate  of  any  point  in  the  new  arch  shall  be  the 
flame  with  that  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the  hydrostatic  arch, 
and  that  the  eonjugcUe  co-ordincUe  of  any  point  in  the  new  arch 
shall  bear  to  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  of  the  corresponding  point 
in  the  hydrostatic  arch  the  constant  ratio  c ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

a^  =  «;  y'  =  cy (^O 

The  total  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures  on  the  arc  between 
two  giyen  points  in  the  hydrostatic  arch  axe  respectively 

1'-  =  /p,rfy;  P,  =  f  P,dx. (6.) 

The  total  vertical  and  corrugate  pressures  on  the  arc  between  the 
two  corresponding  points  in  the  new  arch  are  respectively 

F.=  /p',dy;  T',=  fy,dx; (7.) 

and  if  into  these  two  expressions  we  introduce  the  values  ofp'^  p'^ 
d^f  and  d^,  deduced  from,  equations  4  and  o,  viz.  : — 

P'.-^  ',  p9=  c/>,;  daf  =  dx,  d}f  =  cdy\ 

we  find  the  following  relations  between  the  total  vertical  and 
horizontal  pressures  in  a  given  arc  of  the  hydrostatic  arch,  and  the 
total  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  on  liie  corresponding  arc  of 
the  transformed  arch, 

F.  =  P.;  F,  =  c  P,; (a) 

being  the  same  with  the  relations  which,  according  to  equation  5, 
exist  between  the  co-ordinates  respectively  parallel  to  the  pressures 
in  question.  Therefore  the  transformed  arch  is  a  parallel  projection 
of  the  original  arch  under  forces  represented  by  lines  which  are  the 
corresponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
forces  acting  on  the  original  aix^h:  therefore  it  is  in  equilibria 
The  conclusions  of  the  preceding  investigation  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following 

Theobem.  a  geostatie  arch,  Vramxf armed  from  a  hi/droetaiic  arch 
by  preserving  the  verticcU  co-ordinates,  amd  substituting  for  the  hori- 
zontal oo-ordinaiesy  conjugate  co-ordinates,  either  horizontal  or  indinedj 
and  altered  in  a  given  ratio,  sustains  vertical  amd  oonmgaie  pressy/res^ 
the  ratio  o/ the  ifUensUy  o/  the  conjugate  presswre  to  that  of  the  vertical 
pressure  being  tfie  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  conjugale  co-ordinates  to 
the  original  horizontal  co-<yrdinates. 

This  transformation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  circular 
arch  into  an  elliptic  arch,  in  Articles  180,  181. 

Let  To  be  the  thrust,  horizontal  or  inclined  as  the  case  may  be^ 
at  the  crown  fd  a  geostatic  arch,  and  T,  the  vertical  thrust  at  the 
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points  where  the  arch  is  vertioaly  which  in  thus,  as  in  other  cases^ 
is  the  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch ;  then 

To=cT (10.) 

AU  the  equations  relative  to  the  co-ordinates  of  a  hydrostatic  arch^ 
given  in  Article  183,  are  made  applicable  to  a  geostatic  arch,  hj 

substituting  sc^  for  x,  and  —  for  y.    This  principle,  however,  is  appli- 

c 

cable  to  oo-ordinatea  only,  and  not  to  angles  of  inclination,  radii  of 

curvature,  nor  lengths  of  arcs.     The  modulus  ^,  and  amplitude  c, 

are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  functions,  not  of  inclinations,  nor 

of  radii  of  curvature,  but  of  vertical  ordinates ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

tCo  be  the  least  vertical  ordinate  at  the  crown,  Xi  the  vertical  tangent 

ordinate,  and  X  the  greatest  vertical  ordinate  at  the  loop  (which 

ai'e  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  arch),  then 


i  =  arc  cos^  =  arc  cos 


Xq 


f  =  arosm 


X  -sintf 


=  arc  sin 


(ii.> 


and  ^  is  the  same  function  of  B  and  0  for  a  geostatic  arch,  that  y 
c 

is  for  a  hydrostatic  arch. 

185.  Biufc«f  rtc  Arefa. — ^This  term  is  employed  to  denote  a  linear 

arch  sustaining  the  pressure  of  a 
material  in  which,  at  any  given 
point,  there  are  a  pair  of  conjugate 
pressures,  one  vertical,  and  the 
other  in  a  fixed  direction,  hori- 
zontal or  inclined,  but  not  bearing 
to  each  other  any  constant  propor- 
tion, nor  following  any  invariable 
law  as  to  their  intensities,  except 
that  of  being  of  the  same  intensity 
throughout  each  plane  which  is 
conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure, 
— a  condition  which  involves  the 
symmetrical  distribution  of  the  ver- 
tical load  on  either  side  of  a  verti- 
cal axis  traversing  the  crown  of  the 
arcL 

The  principal  questions  which 
^'  •*•  arise   respectmg  any  stereostatio 

ftich  are  oomprehended  under  the  following 
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Pkoblbm.  Griverif  the  mode  of  distrHnUion  o/the  vertical  pressitre, 
and  the  ^figure  of  the  arch;  required,  tfie  mode  0/ dietribtUion  o/the 
eonjugeUe  preeaure  necessary  in  order  to  prodixe  equ/Uibriv/m,  and 
also,  the  thrust  at  each  point  o/tlie  arch. 

Case  1.  When  the  direction  of  the  conjugate  pressu/re  is  horizontal 
This  case  is  repiesented  by  the  upper  diagram  in  fig  91.  Let  O, 
the  crown  of  de  arch,  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates;  let 
O  X  be  vertical  and  Y  O  Y  horizontal  Both  the  figure  of  the  arch 
and  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the 
yertical  axis  OX.  Let  p^  denote  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
pressure  at  the  point  O,  and  r^  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch 
at  that  pointb  Then  because  at  the  point  O  the  pressure  is  normal 
to  the  aicfay  the  horizontal  thrust  along  the  arch  at  that  point  is 

To=Po^o (1.) 

Let  C  be  any  point  in  the  arch,  whose  co-ordinates  are  O  X  =  a;, 

X  C  =  y,  and  let 

dy 
%  =arcootan-7— 

dx 

be  the  inequation  of  the  arch  at  C  to  the  horizon.  Let  P«  denote 
the  vertical  load  on  the  arc  between  O  and  C. 

Prom  C  draw  the  vertical  line  C  W  to  represent  P^  and  the 

tangent  O  T  forming  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  C  W  T  H. Then 

C  T  will  represent  the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  0,  and  C  H  the 
horizontal  component  of  that  thrust;  and  if  this  be  different  from 
T^^  the  difiference  must  be  made  up  by  means  of  the  horizontal 
pressure  applied  to  the  arch  between  O  and  0.  To  express  this 
symbolically,  let  P,  be  the  amount  of  that  horizontal  pressure,  and 

T  the  thrust  OT  along  the  arch  at  C;  then 

T=^=P.-cosect  =  P.-^ (2.) 

smt  dx  ^   ' 

(where  ds  denotes  the  increment  of  the  arc  O  C). 
The  horizontal  component  0  H  of  this  thrust  is 

T -cosi  =  P,   cotan  t  =  P.  •  —  ; 

ax 

consequently  the  horizontal  pressure  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
arch  between  O  and  0  to  maintain  equilibrium  is 

P.  =  To  —  P.  •  cotan  i  =  To  —  P,-  ^; (3.) 

'  ate 
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and  if  this  equation  be  fulfilled  at  eyery  point  of  the  arch,  it  wiU 
be  balanced. — Q.  K  L 

When  P,  is  positive,  it  represents  mward  preasuref  such  as  may 
arise  from  the  resistance  of  the  materials  of  the  spcmdril  of  an  arch 
to  compression.  When  P,  is  negative,  it  represents  outward 
pressure,  such  as  may  arise  from  the  resistance  to  compression  of 
a  portion  of  material  situated  below  the  crown  of  the  ideal  linear 
arch  O  C,  or  tenaioriy  such  as  may  arise  fi'om  tenacity  in  the  spandril, 
and  in  the  materials  connecting  it  with  the  arch. 

The  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  is  found  by  taking  two 
points  in  the  arch  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  and  finding  the 
ratio  which  the  portion  of  the  horizontal  pressure  applied  between 
them  bears  to  the  difference  of  their  vertical  ordinatea  Let  the  in- 
tensity required  be  denoted  hj  p^;  then 

(;P,_       €fX?.-cotan^_        '^(v'^A     U\ 

(This  equation  comprehends  the  cases  already  considered  in  Article 
168,  of  a  cord  under  vertical  ^oads,  or  an  arch  whose  figure  is  that 
of  such  a  cord  inverted ;  for  in  that  case,  P«  =  Tq  tan  t,  and 
P«  cotan  i  =  To  =  constant,  so  that  p,  ==  0.) 

Kit  be  required  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  vertical  pressure,  let  the  latter  intensity  be 

_ciP, 
then 


Pf  = 


dx\dx 


jp.dy^ (5.) 


Bestricted  Case,  Let  the  arch  have  a  horizontal  extrados,  at  the 
height  a  above  the  crown  O,  and  let  the  vertical  pressure  be  due  to 
the  weight  of  material  belo^^  that  extrados ;  then 

Po  =  v)a;  pg  =  w{a  +  m); 
and  the  vertical  load  becomes 

^0—  J  Pmdy^zto  J  {a  +  x)dff}. (6.) 

being  proportional  to  the  ar^  between  the  intrados  and  extrados, 
and  the  vertical  ordinates  at  O  and  0. 

ExamvfU.     Let  the  linear  arch  be  part  of  a  circle  of  the  radius  r, 
with  a  horizontal  extrados  at  the  distance  r-^a  from  its  centre. 
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In  this  case  it  is  oonvenient  to  express  all  the  variables  in  terms 
«f  the  inclination  i  of  the  aroL     Thus  we  haye 


(7.) 


<»s=:r(l  —  008  i);  ' 
y  r=  r 'sin  i; 
dx  ==  r  'OJiidi; 
dy  =  r  '  cos  tc^i. 

It  is  also  nseftil  to  make  a^nhTy  m  being  the  ratio  which  the 
depth  of  load  at  the  crown  bears  to  the  radius.  Then  we  have  for 
the  thrust  at  O, 

To  =  f»wr»; (8.) 

and  for  the  vertical  load  between  O  and  C, 

Fj,=:foj{a  +  x)dy  =  tof^j{m-i-l — cost)  cos  te^t 

•  //I        \««       costsint       %    \  ,^, 

=  iar-|(l+m)smt ^ -;| (9.) 

which  value  being  introduced  into  equation  4^  gives  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  horizontal  pressure 

_  rfPy  _       d{T,coteaii) 1_    <^ (P, ootan i) 

'        dx  dx  rsint  di 

^f     ^  /  /I        v         .       cos*  ♦       t  cos  i ) 

= : — ■•  •  :t-.  i  (1  +«*)  cos  ♦ X o  .    .  > 

an%    dt  [^         '  2  2smt j 

/-                    .      •  —  cost  sin t\  ,,_. 

^^r  (^1+m-cosf 2sin'f      )  ^^^^ 

The  value  of  the  horizontal  pressure  itself  is  given  by  introducing 
the  values  of  To  and  P«  from  equations  8  and  9  into  equation  3^  and 
is  as  follows : — 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch  at  0  is  given 
by  the  equation 

Tc«i»=T.-P,  =  «„'{(l+«)oo8»-?^*-i^*}(12.) 

When  •  =s  0^  that  is,  for  the  crown  of  the  aiMh,  j?,  takes  the  fol- 
lowing valne : — 


v>r 


("'-s)' 
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80  that  for  every  circular  linear  arch  in  which  the  depth  of  load  at 
the  crown,  m  r,  is  less  than  (me-third  of  the  radius,  p,  has  negaUve 
values  at  and  near  the  crown,  showing  that  otUward  horizontal 
pressure  or  tension  is  required  to  preserve  equilibrium.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  a  certain  vidue  of  the  angle  i  for  which  p^  -  0.  At 
the  point  where  this  takes  place,  P,  consequently  attains  a  negative 
maxiimMny  and  the  horizontal  component  T  *  cos  i  of  the  thrust 
along  the  arch  attains  a  positive  maacvfniMn,  greater  than  Tq,  because 
of  P,  being  negative.  Let  this  point  be  called  0^  and  let  the  in- 
clination of  the  arch  at  it  be  denoted  by  i^  This  angle  must 
satisfy  the  transcendental  equation 

1  _i_  •       *b  —  cos  *o  sin  t^  ,.«. 

1+m  — costw — "    o   .  ,^. ^  =  0, (13-) 

^  2  am'  t0 

and  can  therefore  be  found  by  approximation  only.  Aa  a  first 
approximation,  may  be  taken 

Sm  +  l 
1^  =  arc  '  cos  *  — 5 —  ; 

and  then  by  successive  substitutions,  nearer  and  nearer  approxi- 
mations may  be  found 

Supposing  to  to  have  been  thus  determined  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy,  its  substitution  for  t  in  the  equation  12  will  give  the 
maximum  value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  of  the 
arch. 

By  expanding  or  contracting  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  a  cir- 
cular arch,  it  can  be  transformed  into  an  elliptic  arch,  which  will 
be  balanced  under  forces  deduced  from  those  applied  to  the  circular 
arch  according  to  the  principles  explained  in  Articles  180,  184. 
In  adapting  the  equations  from  7  to  13  inclusive  to  an  elliptic 
arch,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  i  represents  not  the  inclination  of  the 
elliptic  arch  itself  at  a  given  point,  but  that  of  the  circular  arch 
from  which  the  elliptic  arch  is  derived  at  the  corresponding  point. 

Case  2.  When  the  direction  of  the  eonjygate  presswre  is  inclined. 
This  case  is  represented  in  the  lower  diagram  of  fig.  91.  The  in- 
clined axis  of  co-ordinates,  Y'  O'  Y',  is  taken  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conjugate  pressure,  and  touching  the  arch  at  the  point 
O',  which  is  now  its  crown.  Each  double  ordinate  of  the  arch, 
CT  X'  C  =  2  y',  is  bisected  by  the  vertical  axis,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  vertical  load  is  symmetrically  distributed 

Let  j  denote  the  inclination  of  the  conjugate  pressure  to  the 
horizon.  Construct  a  parallel  projection  of  the  given  arch,  like  the 
upper  diagram  of  the  figure,  having  its  vertical  ordinates  equal  to 
those  of  Uie  distorted  arch,  and  its  horizontal  ordinates  leea  in  the 
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ratio  COB  j  :  1 ;  conceive  it  to  be  under  a  vertical  load,  of  equal 
amonnt  to  that  on  the  distorted  arch,  and  similarly  distributed ; 
determine  the  horizontal  pressures  required  to  keep  it  in  equilibrlo; 
then  will  the  proper  projection  of  those  pressures  keep  the  dis- 
torted arch  in  equilibria 

The  relations  amongst  the  co-ordinates  of  the  two  arches,  and 
the  amounts  and  magnitudes  of  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pres- 
suresy  are  as  follows,  quantities  relating  to  the  distorted  arch  being 
distingQished  by  accented  letters : — 

a^  =x;  y  =  ysec^'; 

F,  =  P,;  T',=  T,seci;  F,  =  P,seoi;    -...(U.) 

Let  H'  denote  the  eonjugcUe  componerU  of  the  thrust  of  the  dis- 
torted arch  at  any  point  C ;  then  we  have 

IT  =  r, -  P,  =  (T,  -  P,)  seci; (15.) 

and  if  T*  be  the  thrust  along  the  distorted  arch  at  C,  then 

T'=  7(F;  +  ff»=±=2H'F,-8ini) (16.) 

the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  used  according  as  the  point  CT 
is  at  the  depressed  or  the  elevated  side  of  the  arcL 

186.  P«iated  ArchM. — If  a  linear  arch,  as  in  fig.  92,  consists  of 
two  arcSy  B  C,  C  B,  meeting  in  a  point  at  C,  it  is 
neccssaiy  to  equilibrium  that  there  should  be  con- 
centrated at  the  point  C  a  load  equal  to  that  which 
would  have  been  distributed  over  the  two  arcs  AC, 
C  A,  extending  from  the  point  C  to  the  respective 
crowns.  A,  A,  of  the  curves  of  which  two  portions  "'  ^  ^^ 
form  the  pointed  arch 

187.  T«cal  CMUagate  Thnut  •£  I^latMur  Arcbe*. — The  total  con- 
jugate thrust  of  an  arch  is  the  conjugate  component,  horizontal  or 
inclined,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  entire  pressure  exerted  between 
one  semi-arch  and  its  abutmenty-  whether  directly,  at  the  point 
from  which  the  arch  springs,  or  above  that  point,  through  the 
material  of  the  spandriL 

When  a  linear  arch  is  of  such  a  figure  as  to  be  balanced  under  a 
load  of  which  the  pressure  is  wholly  vertical  (as  in  the  case  de- 
scribed in  Article  174),  that  is  to  say,  when  its  figure  is  that  in 
which  a  cord  would  hang,  loaded  with  the  same  weight  distributed 
in  the  same  manner,  its  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  simply  at  the 
point  firom  which  it  springs,  and  is  equal  to  the  conjugate  com- 
ponent of  the  thrust  along  the  arch,  which  is  a  constant  quantity 
tiuonghout  its  whole  extent 
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When  an  arch  springs  vertically  from  its  abutments,  the  poixit 
of  springing  sustains  the  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch  only ;  and 
the  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  wholly  through  the  spandriL 

In  other  cases,  the  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  partly  at  the 
point  of  springing  and  partly  through  the  spandriL 

Theorem.  The  ctmovaU  of  the  conjugate  tivrust  is  eqwd  to  the  oonr 
jugate  component  of  the  thrust  Oilong  the  airch  ai  tfie  point  vohere  that 
component  is  a  maadmti/ni;  for  at  that  point,  as  appears  from  the 
reasoning  of  Article  185,  the  intensity  of  the  conjtigate  presswre 
between  the  arch  and  its  spandril  is  nothing :  it  is,  therefore,  en- 
tirely below  that  point  that  the  conjugate  thrust,  whether  through 
the  spandril  or  at  the  point  of  spiinging,  is  exerted;  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  that  thrusu  must  be  equal  to  the  maximum 
conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  aloag  the  arch,  which  is  balanced 
by  it  The  point  of  the  arch  where  the  conjugate  component  of  the 
thrust  along  it  is  a  maximum,  is  called  the  pomt  of  rupture,  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear.  It  may  be  at  the  crown;  or 
it  may  be  in  a  lower  position,  to  be  determined  by  solving  the  equa- 
tion formed  by  making  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
between  the  arch  and  spandril,  as  found  by  the  method  of  Article 
185,  equal  to  nothing :  that  is, 

'■.=3&=-.^(r-al)=« <■■> 

This  equation  having  been  solved  so  as  to  give  the  position  of  the 
point  of  rupture,  the  corresponding  value  of  P^  being  the  vertical 
load  supported  at  that  point,  is  to  be  computed;  and  then  the  conju- 
gate thrust  is  given  by  the  equation 


H;^  =  max.  value  of  P.- j^ (2.) 


(Where  the  conjugate  pressures,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  hori« 

zontal,  -j^  r=  cotan  i :  and  the  value  of  t,  the  inclination  of  the  arch« 
ax  '  * 

which  fulfils  equation  1,  is  called  the  angle  of  rupture). 

When  the  point  of  rupture  is  the  crown  of  the  arch  (as  in  hydro* 

static  and  geostatic  arches),  equation  2  gives  no  result,  because  of 

d  if 
P,  vanishing  and  -^  increasing  indefinitely;  but  it  has  already 

ct  X 

been  shown  by  other  methods  that  in  this  case,  where  the  conjugate 

pressures  are  Aortsonto^ — 

H,  =  T,  =  p,r,j (3.) 

p^  being  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  load,  and  r^  the  radius  of  our- 
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mtore ;  but  in  order  to  form  an  equation  which  shaU  be  applicable 
whether  the  conjugate  pressures  and  co-ordinates  are  horizontal  or 
indinedy  the  above  equation  must  be  converted  into  one  expressed 
in  tenns  of  the  oo-orcUnates ;  that  is  to  saj^ 

H^=To  =  ;^(fory  =  0)  =  ^(fory  =  0M4.) 
dy' dy  dy* 

For  rectangular  ooK)rdinate8  f^,  =  - at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  so 

df       To 

that  equation  4  is  converted  into  equation  3. 

Thus  fiir  as  to  finding  the  amoimt  of  the  conjugate  thrust.  To 
find  the  position  of  its  resiUta/nt,  that  is  to  say,  &e  depth  of  its  line 
of  action  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  we  must  conceive 
it  to  act  against  a  vertical  plane,  extending  firom  the  depth  of  the 
point  of  rupture  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  down  to 
the  depth  of  the  point  of  springing  below  that  plane,  and  find,  by 
the  methods  of  Article  89,  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  of  the  plane  so  acted  upon.  That  is  to  say,  let  Xq  denote 
the  depth  of  the  point  of  rupture,  and  x,  that  of  the  point  of  spring- 
ing below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane ;  p,  the  intensity  of  the 
6onjugate  pressure  between  the  arch  and  spandril  at  any  point 
between  tboee  points,  and 


H,  =  B^—  j"^p,dx, (5.) 


the  conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch  at  the  point  of 
springing;  also,  let  x^  be  the  depth  of  the  resultant  conjugate 
thrust  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane;  then 


I     ajp,  '  dx  +  'H-iXi 


«.= — — ^ («•) 

Example  L    Circular  arch  under  tmiform  normal  pressure  of 
intensity,  p.  183  (Art  179). 

Here  p,  =  p.  =  p ;  and  the  point  of  rupture  is  at  the  crown, 
the  horizontal  thrust  is 

Ho  =  T=pr (7.) 

Let  the  crown  be  taken  for  origin  of  co-ordinates,  so  that  ai^  =  0. 
Cask  1.  SenUckxle.    Here  x^  =  r;  H|  =  0;  and 

"^"  =  "77-=  2 ^^^ 
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Case  2.  Segmervb.     Indination  at  spiingingy  v     Here  Xi  =^  r 
(I  —  008 1);  H|  =  p  r  *  008  t;  and 

_  I  p  a^  +  y>  r  g|  '  008  ♦ 
p  r 


=  r  (i  (1  —  008  i)*  +  cos  t  (1  —  008  t))  =  —  •  sin*  t...(9.) 

Exa/mple  IL  Semi-eUiptic  arch,  tmder  conjugate  uniform  vertical 
and  horizcyntal  preaswres  (Art  180).  Let  a  ^  a;|  be  the  rise,  or 
vei'tical  semi-axis;  cathe  horizontal  semi-axis,  or  hcdf-mpam,;  and 
let  the  origin  of  oo-ordinates  be  at  the  orown.  Then  p,  =  c'p,; 
and  we  have 

a 

H^  =  To  =  a  p,  =  c"  ap,  =  c  P,;  iCn  =  s  ....  (10.) 

Exann/pU  III.  Semi-elliptic  distorted  arch,  toith  conjugate  imiform 
vertical  a/nd  oblique  pressures  (Art.  181).  The  vertical  and  conju- 
gate semidiameters,  or  rise  and  indined  ha^f-span,  being  denoted 
by  a  and  c  a  respectively,  the  equations  10  apply  to  this  case  also. 

Example  IV.  Hydroflalic  arrch  (Art  183).  The  origin  of  co- 
ordinates being  taken,  as  in  the  article  referred  to,  at  the  point  of 
the  extrados  vertically  above  the  crown,  we  have  p^  =  p,  =  to  a;^ 

H<,  =  To  =  «7-^~^;  Hi  =  0;  and 


=  "'/>'^"  =  g.^^^ ;^,,j 


Ho  3   af  —  icj 

Example  Y.  Gea^atic  arch,  with  horizontal  or  inclined  extrados 
(Art.  184),   Herep,  =  «7aj-cosJ;  p,  =  c" p,  =  c*  10 re '008^';  Ho= 

Xi  '—  iA 

To  =  c  P,  =:  c"  W7  008^' ' — 5 —  ;  and  consequently 

"=r%^ "^> 

as  in  the  last  example. 

Example  YL  Semicircular  arch  with  horizontal  extrados.  In 
this  case  the  angle  of  rupture  t^  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  equation  13  of  Article  185;  and  thence,  by  equation  12  of  the 
same  Article,  is  to  be  found  Ho.  The  springing  being  vertical, 
we  have  i,  =  90®;  H,  =  0.  Let  the  crown  of  ttie  arch  be  taken  aa 
origin ;  then  jc=rr(l  —  cost),  {la;  =  r*8ini*d^  and  equation 
6  of  the  present  Article  becomes 
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apH  =  w- *  /     Pg^iO- — coBt)'di; (13.) 

Example  VIL  Circular  segmenUU  arch  with  horizontal  extradoa. 
Let  t,  be  the  incliimtion  of  the  arch  at  the  springing,  Pi  the  total 
vertical  load;  then 

Hi  =  Pi  cotan  i, (14) 

Let  to  be  determined  aa  in  the  last  exampla 

Case  1.  i,  >  or  =  i..  In  this  case  Hq  =  Hi,  and  the  conjugate 
throat  is  simply  the  single  horizontal  force  H,  at  the  point  of  spring- 
ing. 

Case  2.  i^  <  tj.  Find  E^  as  in  the  last  example,  and  let  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  be  at  the  crown;  then 

*,  =  r  (1  —  cos  t,);  and  we  have 
Xb  =  —  <r^ j    p,8ini(l  —  cost)'rft  +  rHi(l  — cost,)  i  (15.) 

188l   Arpivziflwle  BydrMtRtic  aad  Oe— iatic  Archer — The  subject 

of  elliptic  functions  is  so  seldom  studied,  and  complete  tables  of 
them  are  so  scarce,  that  it  is  useful  to  possess  a  method  of  finding 
the  proper  proportions  of  hydrostatic  and  geostatic  arches  (Articles 
183,  184)  to  a  d^ree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, using  algebraic  functions  alona 

Such  a  method  is  founded  on  the  &ct  that  a  hydrostatic  arch 
approaches  nearly  to  the  figure  of  a  semi-elliptic  arch  of  the  same 
height,  and  haying  its  maximum  and  minimum  radii  of  curvature 
in  tiie  same  proporUcm. 

Let  x^XiyBBin  Article  183,  be  the  depth  of  load  of  a  hydrostatic 
arch  at  the  crown  and  springing  respectively;  Tq,  ri,  its  radii  of 
cnrvatuie  at  those  points;  a  =  «,  —  a^  its  rise;  yi  its  half-span, 
given  in  Article  183  by  means  of  elliptic  functions. 

Suppose  a  semi-elliptic  arch  to  be  drawn,  having  the  same  rise, 
a,  with  the  hydrostatic  arch;  let  r^Q,  t^i,  be  its  radii  of  curvature  at 
the  crown  and  springing,  whose  proportion  to  each  other  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  radii  of  the  hydrostatic  arch;  that  is  to  say. 

Let  h  be  the  half-span  of  this  semi-ellipse.  Then  because  the  cubes 
of  the  semi-axes  of  an  ellipse  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  the  respective  extremities  of  the  semi-axes,  we  have 
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A  rough  approximatiou  to  the  half-span  of  the  hydrostatic  arch 
is  fotmd  by  making  y,  =  6;  but  this,  in  the  cases  which  occur  in 
practice,  is  too  great  by  an  excess  which  varies  between  A-  and  A, 
and  is  about  ^  on  an  average.  Hence  we  may  take,  as  a  fifrst 
approocinuition  whose  utmost  error  in  practice  is  about  A,  and 
whose  average  error  is  about  riv,  the  following  formula,  giving  the 
half'Span  in  terms  of  the  depths  of  load  at  the  crown  and  springing  :-^ 

y.  =  i"(«.-«.)-\/2 w 

Suppose  the  rise  a  and  hcdf-apcm  yi  of  a  proposed  hydrostatic  arch 
to  be  given,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  depths  of  load ;  equa* 
tion  2  gives  us,  as  an  approximation, 

Xo'^  \l9ar 
and  because  tci  —  a^  =  a,  we  have 

/20y.y 

\l9aj  1 ,,^ 

''  =  '7g0y,V  i'*'='720y,V      .  ^'•> 

\l9aj  *  \l9aj 

A  tiottr  approximation  is  given  by  the  equations 

6' 


yi  =  6  — 


30  a' 


«,  =  a  •  Tj -,;  an,  =  a  • 


.(4.) 


A  semicircular  or  semi-elliptic  arch  may  have  its  conjugate  thrust 
approximately  determined,  by  considering  it  as  an  approximate  geo- 
ttatic  a/rch,  as  follows : — 

Let  thei«  be  given,  the  half-span  of  the  arch  in  question,  horizonta] 
or  inclined,  as  the  case  may  be,  y,,  the  depths  of  load  at  its  crown 
and  springing,  a^  a;,,  and  the  vertical  load  at  the  springing,  P,. 
Determine,  by  equation  2  or  equation  4,  the  span  yi  of  a  t^dro* 
static  arch  for  the  depths  of  load  a^,  a^,  and  let 

^=e, (5.) 
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be  the  ratio  of  the  half-span  of  the  actual  arch  to  that  of  the  hydro- 
static arch. 

The  actual  arch  may  now  be  conceived  as  an  approximation  to 
a  geostatic  arch,  transformed  from  the  hydrostatic  arch  by  pre- 
serving its  Yertical  ordinates  and  load,  and  altering  its  coi\jiigate 
ordin&tes  and  thrust  in  the  ratio  c  The  conjugate  thrust  of  a 
hydrostatic  arch  being  equal  to  the  load,  we  have,  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  conjugate  thrust  of  the  given  semi-elliptic  or  semi« 
drcular  arch, 

B^  =  c  F, (6.) 

Section  3,— On  FricUcmal  Stability. 

189.  VwitOmm  is  that  force  which  acts  between  two  bodies  at  their 
surface  of  contact,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  that  surface, 
80  as  to  resist  their  sliding  on  each  other,  and  which  depends  on 
the  force  with  which  the  bodies  are  pressed  together. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  resistance  to  the  sliding  of  two  bodies 
upon  each  other,  which  is  independent  of  the  force  with  which 
they  are  pressed  together,  and  which  is  analogous  to  that  kind  of 
strength  which  resists  the  division  of  a  solid  body  by  shearing, — 
Uiat  is,  by  the  sliding  of  one  part  upon  another.  This  kind  of 
resistance  is  called  culhenon.  It  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
present  section. 

Friction  may  act  either  as  a  means  of  giving  stability  to  struc- 
tures, as  a  means  of  transmitting  motion  in  madiines,  or  as  a  cause 
of  loss  of  power  in  machine&  In  the  present  section  it  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  first  of  those  three  capacities  only. 

190.  lisw  m€  ••IM  FricttoM. — ^The  following  law  respecting  the 
friction  of  solid  bodies  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment : — 

Thefridtion  which  a  given  pmr  of  solid  bodies,  wUh  their  sv/rfctoes 
in  a  given  condition,  ofre  capable  of  exerting,  is  simply  proportioned 
to  the  force  with  which  they  a/re  pressed  together. 

If  the  bodies  be  acted  upon  by  a  lateral  force  tending  to  make 
them  slide  on  each  other,  then  so  loDg  as  the  lateral  force  is  uol^ 
greater  than  the  amount  fixed  by  this  law,  the  friction  will  be  equal 
and  opposite  to  it^  and  will  balance  it. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  exactness  of  the  above  law,  when  the, 
pressure  becomes  so  intense  as  to  crush  or  grind  the  parts  of  the 
Dodies  at  and  near  their  sur&ce  of  contact  At  and  beyond  that 
limit  ihe  friction  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure ;  but 
that  limit  ought  never  to  be  attained  in  a  structure. 

From  the  law  of  friction  it  follows,  that  the  friction  between 
tivo  bodies  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  force  with  which 

p 
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they  are  pressed  together  hy  a  constant  oo-efficient  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  experiment,  and  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  and  the  condition  of  their  surfaces :  that  is  to  say,  let  N 
denote  the  pressure,  y  the  oo-^tcient  qf  friction,  and  F  the  force  of 
friction,  then 

191.  Aagle  •TRepoM. — ^Let  A  A,  in  fig.  93,  represent  any  solid 

body,  B  B  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  another 
body,  with  which  A  A  is  in  contact  throughout 

the  plane  surface  of  contact  e  K  Let  P  C  re- 
present the  amount,  direction,  and  position  of 
the  resultant  of  a  force  by  which  A  A  is  urged 
dbliqvdy  towards  B  B,  so  that  C  is  the  cerUre  qf 
TO    fto        *  presswre  of  the  surface  of  contact  e  K     (Art 

Let  P  C  be  resolved  into  two  rectangular  components :  one, 
N  C,  normal  to  the  plane  of  contact,  and  pressing  the  bodies  to- 
gether: the  other,  TO,  tangential  to  the  plane  of  contact,  and 
tending  to  make  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.     Let  the  total 

force  P  C,  be  denoted  by  P,  its  normal  component  by  N,  and  its 
tangential  component  by  T ;  and  let  the  angle  of  obliquity  T  P  O 
or  r  C  N  be  denoted  by  B,  so  that 

N  =  P  •  COB  ^,  )  , 

T  =  P-8in^  =  N-tan^.   j  ^   ' 

Then  so  long  as  the  tangential  force  T  is  not  greater  than  /N,  it 

will  be  balanced  by  the  friction,  which  will  be  equal  and  opposite 

to  it ;  but  the  friction  cannot  exceed  /N;  so  that  if  T  be  greater 

than  this  limits  it  will  be  no  longer  balanced  by  the  friction,  but 

will  make  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.     Now  ^e  condition,  that 

T 
T  shall  not  exceed  yN,  is  equivalent  to  the  condition,  that  ^ 

or  tau  ^y  shall  not  exoeedy! 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  greatest  amgle  qfobUquity  of  preBswrt 
bettoeen  two  planes  %chich  is  consistent  with  stability ,  is  the  angle 
wliose  tangent  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction. 

This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  repose,  and  is  denoted  by  0,  It 
is  the  steepest  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  horizon,  at  which  a 
block  of  a  given  substance  will  remain  in  equilibrio  upon  it ;  for  if 
P  represents  the  weight  of  the  body  A  A,  so  that  P  C  is  vertical, 
and  B  z=  0,  then  0  is  the  inclination  of  B  B  to  the  horizon. 

The  relations  between  the  friction,  the  normal  pressure,  and  the 
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total  pressorey  when  the  obliquity  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose, 
are  given  hf  the  following  equations : — 


JTTf^ 


....(2.) 


P  =  T  =/N  =  N-tan^  =  P-sin^ 


192.    TMblr  •r  C«-cttcl«its  •€  Prl€ti«a  aad  AnglM  •£ 

Very  extensive  tables  of  the  co-efficients  of  friction  of  different 
materials  used  in  construction  are  published  in  the  works  of 
Cieneral  Morin  of  the  French  Artillery,  and  have  been  reprinted 
in  various  treatisea  The  following  is  a  condensed  table  compiled 
from  Cieneral  Moiin's  tables  and  from  other  authorities^  giving 

those  constants,  and  also  the  reciprocal,  •>  =  cotan  ^,  for  the 

materials  of  structures,  arranged  in  a  few  comprehensive  classes. 
Its  practical  utility  is  equal  to  that  of  the  more  voluminous  and 
4ietailed  tables  from  which  it  has  been  condensed : — 


Dry  maaoniy  and  brick- 
work,  

MaBoniy  and  brickwork, 
with  damp  mortar...... 

THmber  on  stone, 

Iron  on  stone, 

Timber  on  timber, ........ 

Timber  on  metaLs,. 

Hetab  on  metals, 

Masoniy  on  dry  clay, .... 

Masonry  on  moist  day,.. 

Earth  on  earth, 

Earth  on  earth,  dry  sand, 
day,  and  mixed  earth. 

Earth  on  earth,  damp 
day, 

Earth  on  earth,  wet  day. 

Earth  on  earth,  shingle 

and  gravd, 

(See  Appendix,  p.  639.) 

193.  giitH»— I  fltaMiitr  m€  Plane  Jetata. — In  a  Structure  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  only  by  touching  each  other 
at  plane  sur&oes  (as  is  the  case  in  masonry  and  bridkwork),  it  is 
necessary  to  stability  that  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  should  at  no 
joint  exceed  the  angle  of  repose. 


/ 

f 

I 

7 

o'6  to  o*7 

3^'  to  35° 

1*67  to  I '43 

o'U 

36°* 

1-35 

about  o'4 

23" 

3-5 

o-J  to"o*3 

35°  to  i6<» 

I '43  to  3*33 

C'S  to  ca 

a6°ltoii°i 

3t05 

o*6  'to  0*2 

31°  to  11"* 

1-67  to  5 

025  to  0-15 

14"  to  8°* 

4  to  6-67 

051 

37° 

1-96 

033 

i8°i 

3 

0*25  to  i*o 

1 

14°  to  45° 

4  to  I 

^  0-38  to  o'75 

91°  to  37° 

3-63  to  1-33 

•     ^"^ 

45° 

I 

0-31 

17° 

3-23 

V  o-8i  to  i*ii 

39°  to  48" 

I  -33  to  o*9 
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In  stractnreB  of  masonry,  this  condition  can  almost  always  be 
complied  with  by  suitably  placing  the  joints. 

Both  this  and  other  principles  depending  on  the  effect  of  friction 
in  promoting  the  stabiUly  of  masonry,  will  be  considered  in  subse- 
quent sections. 

194.  Frictf«Md  siabiiiiy  •fSarth* — ^A  structure  of  earth,  whether 
produced  by  excavation  or  by  embankment,  preserves  its  figure  at 
first  partly  by  means  of  the  friction  between  its  grains,  and  partly 
by  means  of  their  mutual  oohesion  or  tenacity;  which  latter  force 
is  considerable  in  some  kinds  of  earth,  such  as  clay,  especially  when 
moist.  It  is  by  its  tenacity  that  a  bank  of  earth  is  enabled  to  stand 
with  a  vertical  face,  or  even  an  overhanging  face,  for  a  few  feet 
below  its  upper  edge;  whereas  friction  alone,  as  will  afberwarda 
appear,  would  make  it  assume  an  uniform  slope. 

But  the  tenacity  of  earth  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  weather;  so  that  ita 
friction  is  the  only  force  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
permanent  stability.  In  the  present  investigatioD,  therefore,  the 
stability  of  a  mass  of  earth,  or  of  shingle  or  gravel,  or  of  any  other 
material  consisting  of  separate  grains,  will  be  treated  as  arising 
wholly  from  the  mutual  friction  of  those  grains,  and  not  from  any 
adhesion  amongst  them. 

Previous  researches  on  this  subject  are  based  (so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them)  on  some  mathematical  artifice  or  assumption^ 
such  as  Coulomb's  ''Wedge  of  Least  Resistance.'*  Researches  so  based, 
although  leading  to  true  solutions  of  many  special  problems,  are 
both  limited  in  the  application  of  their  results,  and  unsatisfactory 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  investigate 
the  mathematical  theory  of  the  frictional  stability  of  a  granular 
mass,  without  the  aid  of  any  artifice  or  assumption,  and  from  the 
following  sole 

Principle.  The  resistance  to  dtsptaceTnent  by  sliding  along  a 
given  jpla/M  in  a  loose  grantdao'  mass,  is  equal  to  the  normal  pressure 
exerted  between  the  pa/rts  of  the  mass  on  either  side  of  that  pUxfne^ 
mvUipUed  by  specific  constant. 

The  specific  constant  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction  oi  the  mass,  and 
is  the  tangent  of  the  amgle  of  repose.  Let  p^  denote  the  normal 
pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  plane  in  question;  q  the  resistance 
to  sliding  (per  unit  of  area  also);  ^  the  angle  of  repose;  then  the 
8ymboli<»l  expression  of  the  above  principle  is  as  follows : — 

1=^9 (1.) 

*  This  and  the  ensoing  Articles  of  the  present  section  are  to  a  great  extent  abridged 
from  a  fMper  ^  On  the  SUbility  of  Loose  Earth"  in  the  PMlMophical  TrantactioM 
frtr  1866-7. 
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Thw  principle  forms  the  basis  of  every  iuvestigation  of  the 
stability  of  earth.  The  pecaliarity  of  the  present  investigation 
coiiftists  in  its  deducing  the  laws  of  that  stability  from  the  above 
principle  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  special  principle.  It 
will  in  some  instances  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Moseley's  "  Principle 
of  the  Least  Resistance;"  but  this  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  speoal 
piinciple,  but  as  a  general  principle  of  statics. 

In  a  granular  mass,  any  plane  whatsoever  may  be  considered  as 
a  pUvnejovniy  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  been  employed  in 
Article  193 ;  and  hence,  and  from  the  principle  already  stated, 
follows, 

Theosem  L  It  is  neoessoury  to  the  stabUUy  of  a  grcmulcMr  moBS, 
that  the  direction  of  the  presewre  between  the  portions  into  which  it  is 
divided  by  any  pUme  should  not  cU  any  point  make  with  the  nonnal 
io  that  pkme  an  angle  exceeding  the  angle  of  repose. 

From  what  has  been  already  proved,  respecting  internal  stress, 
in  Part  I.,  Chap.  Y.,  Sect  3,  and  espedally  in  Articles  108  to  112 
inclusive,  it  is  evident,  that  the  plane  at  any  point  in  a  mass,  on 
which  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  is  greatest,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  which  contains  the  axes  of  gi'eatest  and  least  pressure, 
^the  pressure  of  greatest  obliquity  being  parallel  to  that  plane  of 
ipreatest  and  least  pressure. 

The  relations  amongst  the  intensities  of  the  pressures  in  a  solid 
mass,  which  are  parallel  to  one  plane,  as  represented  by  the  ''  Ellipse 
of  Stress,"  have  been  investigated  in  Article  112.  The  present 
case,  of  a  mass  of  earth,  is  one  in  which  a  limit  to  the  greatest 
Miquity  is  assigned;  viz.,  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  angle  of  re- 
pose, f.  The  relation  between  that  greatest  obliquity  and  the 
greatest  and  least  pressures,  has  been  found  in  Article  112,  Pro- 
blem IIL,  Case  1.  equation  6,  viz. : — 

.  =  arc*  sin  ^^ ^; 

Pi  +  Pt 

Pi  being  taken  to  represent  the  greatest,  and  p^  the  least  pressure, 

and  #1  &e  greatest  obliquity  of  pressure.     By  Theorem  I.  we  have 

^i-^«P; 
^where  ^  means,  "less  than  or  equal  U>;^  that  is,  "ryoit  greater  than*"). 
Hence  follows  the  following  equation : — 

?LZZll  =  gin  ^1  ^  sin  (p; (2.) 

Pi    -^  Pi  

or  in  words, 

Tbeobxm  n.  At  each  point  in  a  mass  of  earth,  the  ratio  qftha 
difference  of  the  greatest  and  least  pressures  to  their  susn  cannot  eooeeed 
ikssine  qfthe  angle  of  repose. 
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Another  symbolical  expression  of  this  Theorem  is  as  follows: 

Pi      .  1  +   sin  f 


Pt  —  1  —  sin  ^' 


(2A.) 


When  the  directions  of  any  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in  the 
plane  of  greatest  and  least  pressure  in  a  mass  of  earth  are  given^ 
the  limits  of  the  ratio  which  the  intensities  of  those  pressures  bear 
to  each  other  are  given  by  the  solution  of  Problem  Y.  of  Article  112,. 

A 

equation  27.  In  that  equation,  make  nr  =  B,  the  common  obliquity 
of  the  pair  of  conjugate  pressures^  and  let  ^,  represent  the  greatest 
actual  obliquity  of  pressure  in  the  mass,  which  must  not  exceed  0;. 
then  p,  as  before,  being  the  greater  conjugate  pressure,  and  p'  the 
less,  we  obtain  the  following  proposition  : — 

Theorem  III.  The  /ollomng  is  the  expression  of  the  condition  of 
the  etahUUy  of  a  mass  ofea/rtfh,  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  a  pair  qfconr 
jugate  pressures  vn  the  plane  (f  greatest  cmd  least  presvures : — 

p  __cos4+  J  (cos'  ^  —  cos*  ^j)  ^  cos  ^  +  ^/  (cos'  4  —  cos*  ^)     .    . 
;/  ~"  cos  ^  —  J  (cos'  $  —  cos'  ^1)  —  cos  ^  —  V  (cos*  4  —  cos'  ^)* "  ^  '^ 


195.  RiaM  •£  Eartii  with  Plane  SiiHace. — Although  the  preceding 
principles  can  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  earth  with  a  surface  of  any 
figure,  their  most  useful  application  is  to  a  mass  bounded  above  by 
a  plane  surface,  either  horizontal  or  sloping.  For  such  a  mass,  the 
three  Theorems  of  Article  125  are  true,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — ^the  pressure  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  upper  plane  sur- 
face (which  may  be  called  a  conjugate  plane)  is  vertical,  and  pro> 
portional  to  the  depth : — ^the  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  upper  plane  surface,  and  conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure : — 
the  state  of  stress  at  a  given  depth  is  uniform. 

Let  to  be  the  weight  of  an  imit  of  volume  of  the  earth;  x  the 
depth  of  a  given  conjugate  plane  below  the  surface ;  fi  the  inclination 
of  that  conjugate  plane;  then  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure- 
on  that  conjugate  plane  is 

p,=:WX  'OOS^ (1.) 

The  limits  of  the  intensity  p,  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  steepest  declivity  (when  the  surfeice  slopes)  on  a 
vertical  plane,  at  the  same  depth  x  below  the  surface,  are  deduced 
from  the  equation  3  of  Article  194,  by  considering,  that  this  con- 
jugate pressure  may  be  either  the  greater  or  the  less  of  the  pair 
of  pressures  the  limits  of  whose  ratio  are  given  by  that  equation^ 
80  tiiat  if  we  use  the  eiymbol 
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to  ngnify,  **a  is  not  greater  than  6  +  c,  and  not  less  than  h  —  c/ 
we  obtain  the  following  result : — 


tax  *ooB  0 


^  cos  ^  dbi  J  (cos*  4  —  COB*  ^)  ,o  ^ 

COS  ^  z^  J  (cos*  ^  —  COS*  f  ) ^  '' 


Wlien  the  plane  soifetce  is  horizontal^  so  that  cos  ^  =  1,  equations  1 
and  2  become 

^^  1  =±=  sin  ^  ,„ . 

!>.  =  «;»;  p,^«;«-y—-g^; (3.) 


as  might  have  been  inferred  from  Theorem  II.  of  Article  194. 

When  #  =  ^,  or  token  the  slope  is  the  angle  o/repose,  the  limits  of 
the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  coincide,  and  it  has  but  one 
Talne,  viz. : — 

p^  tax 'COB  ^  =/>«. (4.) 

For  all  values  of  ^  greater  than  ^,  equation  2  becomes  impossible; 
which  shows  what  is  otherwise  evident,  that  the  angle  of  repose  is 
the  steepest  possible  slope. 

There  is  a  third  pressure  which  may  be  denoted  hjp^,  in  a  direction 
perpen<iicular  to  the  first  two,  p,  and  p,;  that  is,  horizontal,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  declivity  is  steepest; 
but  the  intensity,  of  that  third  pressure  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  Article;  It  is  of  secondary  importance  in  practice, 
seeing  that  waUsfor  the  support  of  sloping  banks  of  earth  are  gene- 
rally placed  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in  the  direction 
of  steepest  declivity. 

With  the  exception  of  equation  4,  the  equations  of  the  present 
Ar^de  give  only  the  limits  of  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
parallel  to  the  steepest  declivity.  To  find  the  exact  intensity  of 
that  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  statical  prin- 
ciple, first  discovered  by  Moseley,  which  is  stated  in  the  following 
AjiicicL 

19d.  Pvtecipie  mi  i^owt  lierif  ace, — ^Thboreil  ff  the  forces 
uMch  balance  eadi  other  in  or  upon  a  given  body  or  structure  be 
distinguished  into  two  systems,  called  respectively  active  and  passive, 
tohich  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  ^ect,  wen  will 
the  passive  forces  be  the  least  which  are  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
forces,  consistently  toith  the  physical  condition  qfOie  body  or  structure. 

For  the  passive  forces  oeing  caused  by  the  application  of  the 
active  forces  to  the  body  or  structure,  will  not  increase  after  the 
active  forces  have  been  balanced  by  them;  and  will  therefore  not 
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increase  beyond  the  least  amount  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
forces.— Q.  K  D. 

197.  Emrtii  i<«iUie4  wiik  ito  •wb  Wcigkt. — ^In  a  mass  of  earth 
loaded  with  its  own  weight  only,  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  causes 
the  vertical  pressure,  the  vertical  pressure  causes  a  tendency  to 
spread  laterally,  and  the  tendency  to  spread  causes  the  conjugate 
pressure;  therefore  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  active  and  passive 
respectively;  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  ia 
the  least  which  is  consistent  with  -die  conditions  of  stability  given 
in  Articles  194  and  195. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  equations  of  Article  195,  relative 
to  a  bank  with  a  plane  upper  surface,  they  become  the  following : — 

VerHccd  pressure  {as  before),  p,  ^  ti7a;oos^ (1.) 

Conjugate  pressure  parallel  to  steepest  declivity  : — 
General  case, 

-    cos  B  —  J  (cos*  ^  —  cos*  a)         ,« . 

p.  =  wo?  •cos  ^.  3 ^ =-T :T^'r (2.) 

^"^  COS  #  +   7  («>8*  ^ cos*  f)'^         ^     ' 

Horizontal  surface,  ^  =  0,  cos  ^  =  1 ;  p,  =  wx\ 

1  —  sin  f  ,« . 

«=«?»•  z ^-^; (3.) 

-^^  1  +  smf  ^   ' 

**  Natural  slope,"  ^  =  ^, 

Pg=pg=su)  X  '  cos  p (4) 

The  third  pressure  p,  is  found  in  the  following  manner.  Being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  p,  and  p^  it  must  be  a  principcU  pres- 
sure (Arts.  107, 109).  Being  a  passive  force,  it  must  have  the  least 
intensity  consistent  with  stability,  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to 
the  least  pressure  in  the  plane  of  p,  and  pg. 

The  greatest  and  least  stresses,  or  principal  pressures,  in  that 
plane,  are  to  be  found  by  means  of  Problem  Iv.  of  Article  112,  case 
3,  from  the  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  p^  p^  whose  obliquity  is  i. 
Let  pi  be  the  greatest,  and  p^  the  least  principal  pressure;  then  ii 
equations  19  and  20  of  Art  112,  for 

p,Pf  nr,p^p^ 
we  are  to  substdtute  respectively, 

Pm^  Pp  ^i  JPi>  P* 
giving  the  following  restdts  : — 
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2  2  COfI  ^         COBi-^  J  (cos"  ^ COB*  f)' 


(5.) 


2         "'^l     4C08*#     —P'P'f  ~COB^+^(COS*^  — OOB'f)'  ^^> 

ftnd  ooDseqaently, 

Gi€ate8tpr««ure,i>.  =  cos  ^  +  ^  (cob*  #  -  cos' f )' ^^'^ 

(8.) 


to  X  •  COS  ^  (1  —  sin  p) 
^^^'^coB^  +  J  (co8«  ^  —  COS*  f) 

The  axis  of  greatest  pressure  lies  in  the  acute  angle  between  the 
direction  of  greatest  dedivity  and  the  vertical;  and  its  inclination 
to  the  horizon,  which  may  be  denoted  hj  yp,  is  given  bv  the  follow- 
ing formula,  deduced  from  equation  17  of  Article  112,  by  making 
the  proper  substitutions : — 

cos  2  V'  =  -^^-= ^  ; 

Pi— Pi 

tern  which  is  easily  deduced, 


f        1   f  4   I  .    sin  # ) 

^  =  rr  l  0  -jr  arc  •  sin  -= —  > 

2(    ^~^  sinfj 


(9.) 


In  using  this  formula,  the  arc  sin  -: —  is  to  be  taken  as  greater 

than  a  right  angla 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  equations  7,  8,  9,  for  the 


Horizontal  surface,  ^  =:  0; 
Pi  =  wx  =  p^; 


P%  =  P.=  ^9' 


1  —  sin  f 


1  +  sinf  ""^"^ 
^  =  90°,  or  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure  is  verticaL 

Natural  Slope,  ^  =  f; 

pi=w x(l  -k-  sin  #); 

p,  =  p.  =  w  X  {I  —  an  f); 

^  =:  ar  (#  +  90°),  or  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure  bisects 

the  angle  between  the  slope  and  the  verticaL 


(10.) 


(11.) 
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Fig.  94. 


198.   PvMMure  of  Baith  a«aJast  a  Fenlcal  PkuMt^ — ^In  fig.  94,  let 

O  X  represent  a  vertical  plane  in  or  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  earth  whose  upper 
surface  Y  O  Y  is  either  horizontal  or  in- 
clined at  any  angle  iy  and  is  cut  by  the 
vertical  plane  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  steepest  declivity.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  earth 
against  that  vertical  plane,  per  unit  of 
breadth,  from  O  down  to  X,  at  a  depth 

O  X  =  X  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  direction  and  position  of  the- 
resultant  of  that  pressure. 

The  directum  of  that  resultant  is  already  known  to  be  parallel  to 
the  dedivity  Y  O  Y. 

Let  B  B  be  a  plane  traversing  X,  parallel  to  Y  O  Y.  In  that 
plane  take  a  point  D,  at  such  a  distance  X  D  from  X,  that  the 
weight  of  a  prism  of  earth  of  the  length  X  D  and  having  an  oblique 
base  of  the  area  unity  in  the  plane  O  X,  shall  represent  the  inten- 
sity of  the  conjugate  pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  a  vertical  plane  at 
the  depth  X  Draw  the  straight  line  O  D ;  then  will  the  ordinate, 
parallel  to  O  Y,  drawn  from  O  X  to  O  I)  at  any  depth,  be  the 
length  of  an  oblique  prism,  whose  weight,  per  unit  of  area  of  its 
oblique  base,  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  at  that 
deptL  Let  O  D  X  be  a  triangular  prism  of  earth  of  the  thickness 
unity ;  the  weight  of  that  prism  will  be  the  cmiourU  of  the  conju- 
gate pressure  sought,  and  a  line  parallel  to  O  Y,  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  cutting  O  X  in  the  centre  of  pressure  C,  will 

be  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  t^at  pressure.  The  depth  O  C 
of  that  centre  of  pressure  beneath  the  surface  is  evidently  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  depth  O  X 

To  express  this  symbolically,  make 


^  cos  0  —  #y  (ooB*  $  —  cos'  ^)  ^ 


XD  =      yPy       =  aj  -^  =  « 

v>  •  cos  0  Pjc  cos  ^  +  «y  (cos"  i  —  cos*  f) 

(by  equation  2  of  Article  197); 


;...(!). 


then  the  amount  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  or  weight  of  the  prism 
OXD.is 

T,=f[p,'dx=^jy,d 


X 


=  -r-  •  008  i 


?V  =  !£^  .  COS*  •  ^??^^(;??^=^;...(2.) 

p.  2  COS<+^(008*<  —  oob'#) 
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and  the  centre  of  pressure  is  given  by  the  equation 

—       2x 

0  0=-j (3.) 

In  the  extreme  cases,  equation  2  takes  the  following  forms  : — 
For  a  horizontal  surface ;         ^  =  0 ; 

p  _wac'    1— 8in» 
'^2      l+sin^' ^*-' 

For  a  surfoce  sloping  at  the  angle  of  repose;      ^  ^  0; 

to  OCf 

I^f  =  -y- '  cos^ {^') 

The  principles  of  this  Article  serve  to  determine  the  pressure  of 
earth  against  retaining  walls,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown. 

199.  9MrPOT«B#  Power  of  Eartk  Fonndaiions. — The  two  preced- 
ing Articles  refer  to  the  case  in  which  the  conjugate  pressure  at  a 
given  depth  is  caused  solely  hj  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  earth  above  that  point,  and  is  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the 
**  principle  of  least  resistance,"  the  least  conjugate  pressure  consis- 
tent with  the  weight  of  the  vertical  column  of  earth  in  question. 

But  the  conjugate  pressure  may  be  increased  beyond  that  least 
amount,  by  the  application  of  the  pressure  of  an  external  body;  for 
example,  ^e  weight  of  a  building  founded  on  the  earth.  In  this 
case,  the  conjugate  pressure  will  be  the  least  which  is  consistent 
with  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bwMhig;  and 
if  that  conjugate  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  greater  conjugate 
pressure  consistent  (according  to  equation  2,  3,  or  4  of  Article 
195)  with  the  weight  of  the  eirth  above  the  same  stratum  on  which 
the  building  rests,  the  mass  of  earth  will  be  stable. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  is  that  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  horizontal;  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
presBore  due  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  la  wx\  x  being  the  depth 
of  the  base  of  the  foundation  of  the  bidlding  below  the  surface  of 
the  eartL 

In  this  case,  the  greatest  horizontal  pressure,  at  the  depth  a;,  con- 
sistent with  stability,  as  given  by  equation  3  of  Article  195,  is  as 

follows : — 

1  +  sin  f 
p  =  wx  ' ; —  ; (1.) 

The  greatest  intensity  of  vertical  pressure  consistent  with  this 
horizontal  pressure  is 

(S«6  Appendix,  p.  ML) 
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and  this  is  (A«  greatest  mtengUy  ofpreuure^  consiataU  wkk  etabU^,  of  a 
buUding  founded  on  a  horitonUd  stratum  of  earth  at  the  depth  x,  the 
angle  of  repose  being  0. 

If  A  be  the  area  of  the  foundation  of  the  building,  tax  A  will 
be  the  weight  of  earth  displaced  by  it ;  and  if  the  pressure  of 
the  building  on  its  base  be  unifonnlj  distributed,  //  A  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  building;  so  that 


P 
w 


L  =  /;  ±^')' (a) 

a?       \1  —  sin  f/  ^   ' 


is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  in  which  the  weight  of  a  htUding  esooeeds  the 
weight  of  earth  displaced  by  it,  when  the  pressure  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  base. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  building  be  not  unifonnly  distributed 
over  the  base,  its  greatest  intensity  must  not  exceed  that  given 
by  equation  2,  and  its  least  intensity  must  not  Ml  short  of  to  x. 
l^iis  condition  determines  the  greatest  inequality  of  distribution 
of  the  pressure  of  a  building  which  is  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  a  given  kind  of  eartL  The  most  useful  and  frequent  example 
of  this  case  is  that  in  which  the  base  is  rectangular,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  from  one 
edge  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  rectangle,  being  an  uniformly 
varying  stress  (Articles  91,  92,  94).  In  this  case,  let  po  denote 
the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  building,  b  the  breadth 
of  its  base  in  the  direction  along  which  the  pressure  varies,  and 
e  b  the  utmost  deviation  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  base  from  its 
centre  of  figure^  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  earth  which 
supports  it;  then 

p*  +  wx                1  +  sin'f 
Po  =  —2—  =  •"*  '  (TTri^' (*•) 

^  "^  6{p'  i-wx)  ^  3(l+8in«f) ^^'^ 


200.  Ahmtumii  Power  of  Bank. — ^If  a  vertical  plane  sur&oe  of 
some  body  which  is  pressed  horizontally,  such  as  a  buttress,  or 
a  retaining  wall,  abuts  or  presses  horizontally  against  a  horizontal 
layer  of  earth,  of  the  depth  x,  the  limit  of  the  resistance  which 
that  layer  is  capable  of  opposing  to  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
vertical  plane  is  determined  by  the  greatest  horizontal  pressure 
coxudstent  with  the  stability  of  the  eartL     Hence  the  amount  of 
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that  horizontal  reaistanoe,  per  unit  of  horizontal  breadth  of  the 
Tertioal  abutting  plane,  is  given  by  the  equation 


p.= 


foa?    1  +  ain  ^ 


am  f 


The  centre  a 


2x 


is  at  -^  below  the  aarfistoe  of  the  earth 


201.  TbU0  9€  Bxan^iM  of  the  reaulta  of  the  formulao  in  Articles 
197,  198,  199,  and  200. 


o**         15' 


30^ 


45' 


6& 


90'—^ 


4^         37'* 


30^ 


22*»t 


15' 


/=tan^ 


0*268        o'577         i-ooo 


1732 


-^=  ootan  ^        00        3*732 

1*732 

I'OOO 

0-577 

sin  ^              0        0*259 

0*500 

0*707 

0-866 

I  — ain^ 

I  +  ain  ^ 

[        0-588 

0-333 

0*172 

0*072 

I  +8in^ 
I  —  ain^ 

c        1*700 

3*ooo 

5-826 

13*924 

OOS^                    ] 

E           0*966 

0-866 

0*707 

0*500 

coflF^              ] 

c        0933 

0*750 

0*500 

0*250 

/I— ain^y 
Vi  +  ain  W 

t           0*346 

O'lll 

0-0295 

0*0052 

/i  +  amA-        ^ 
\i  —  ain  ^/ 

[           2*890 

9*000 

33'94 

193*8 

I  +Bin*^ 
(i  —  san0f 

t           1945 

5*000 

»7-47 

97*4 

an0 

>           0*081 

0*133 

0-I57 

o'i65 

3(i+8in-f)        ' 

&OCABX.   The< 

x>luinn  headed 

0^  is  api 

)licable  to 

Uoiude, 
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202.   Frlctlonal  Tenacity  •'  Bond  of  BIaa»HiT  «Md  Brickwork.— 

The  overlapping  or  breaking  of  the  joints,  commonly  called  the 
bond,  in  masonry  and  brickwork,  has  three  objects — first,  to  dis- 
tribute the  vertical  load  which  rests  on  each  stone  or  brick  over 
two  or  three  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  the  course  next  below,  and 
so  to  produce  a  more  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  than 
would  otherwise  take  place;  secondly,  to  enable  the  structure  to 
resist  forces  tending  to  break  it  by  shecuring,  or  sliding  of  one  part 
on  another,  in  a  vertical  plane;  and  thirdly,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  tear  it  asunder  horizontally. 

For  masonry  and  brickwork  laid  either  dry,  or  in  common  mor- 
tar which  has  not  had  time  to  acquire  practically  appreciable 
tenacity,  the  resistance  to  horizontal  tension  mentioned  above  as 
the  thurd  object  of  the  bond,  is  due  to  the  mutual  friction  of  the 
overlapping  portions  of  the  beds  or  horizontal  faces  of  the  stones  or 
bricks,  and  may  be  called  **JricHoncU  tenacity,*^  The  amount  of  the 
frictional  tenacity  at  any  horizontal  joint  is  the  product  of  the  ver- 
tical load  upon  the  portion  of  that  joint  where  two  blocks  of  stone 
or  brick  overlap  each  other,  into  the  co-efiicient  of  friction,  which, 
as  stated  in  the  table  of  Article  192,  is  about  0*74. 

Let  ^,  94  A  represent  a  portion  of  a  wall  with  a  horizontal  top 

A ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine 


m 


hzL 


^ 


^ 


T 
■*-r 


I       I       1       \    '    the  frictional  tenacity  at  a  horizontal 

'    '  ■ '   '  ■ '   '  1 1   '  1 1     joint  B,  whose  depth  below  A  is  a;,  the 

*   '  ■ '    '  ■ '-   mtensity  of  that  tenacity  per  unit  of 


I    1^1   I 


I=E£n 


I    ill   1 


1^ 


II    »    I     area  of  a  vertical  plane  at  B,  and  the 


\   II    !    I  •   aggregate  tenacity  of  the  wall  from  A 


TTTT 


II    I  '1     down  to  B,  with  which  it  is  capable  of 
Flff  94  A.  resisting  a  force  tending  to  tear  it  into 

two  parts  by  separation  at  the  serrated 
dark  line  which  extends  from  A  to  B  in  the  figure. 

Let  to  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the 
wall ;  b  the  length  of  the  overlap  at  each  joint;  t  the  thickness  of 
the  walL     Then 

wbtx 

is  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  stones  or 
bricks  at  B,  and  consequently,  if/ be  the  co-efiicient  of  friction,  the 
amount  of  frictional  tenacity  for  the  joint  B  is 

/wbtx. (1.) 

The  intensity  of  that  tenacity  per  unit  of  area  of  a  vertical 
plane  is  foimd  by  dividing  its  amount  by  the  area  of  a  vertical 
section  of  one  course  of  stones  or  brick&     Let  h  be  the  depth  of  a 
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coarse ;  then  htiB  the  area  of  its  yertical  section ;  and  the  intensity 
of  the  fictional  tenacity  of  the  joint  immediately  below  is 

-^—j^' (2.) 

Let  n  be  the  nnmber  of  courses  from  A  down  to  B.     Then  the 
Talne  of  as  for  the  uppermost  course  is  =  A,  and  for  the  lowest 

course,  =:  n  A ;  and  the  mean  value  of  a;  is  — 5—  •  A ;  so  that  the 

mean  tenacily  per  course  is 


and  the  mean  intensity. 


Hence  the  amount  of  the  aggregate- frictional  tenacily  of  the  wall, 
from  A  down  to  B,  is 

„  .!Lji  .f^hth^f^^*f^^') (3.) 

From  the  equations  2  and  3  it  is  obvious  that  the  frictional 
tenacity  of  masonry  and  brickwork  is  increased  by  increasing  the 

ratio  7  which  the  length  of  the  overlap  bears  to  the  depth  of  a 

epnrseu  This  may  be  effected  either  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
stones  or  bricks  (to  which  the  overlap  bears  a  definite  proportion, 
depending  on  the  style  of  bond  adopted),  or  by  diminishing  their 
depth  ;  but  to  both  those  expedients  there  is  a  limit  fixed  by  the 
liability  of  stones  and  bricks  to  break  across  when  the  length 
exceeds  the  depth  in  more  than  a  certain  ratio,  which  for  brick 
and  stone  of  ordinary  strength  is  about  3. 

For  English  bond  (as  in  fig.  94  A),  conmsting  of  a  course  of 
MrtUken  (or  bricks  laid  lengthwise),  and  a  course  of  headers  (or 
bricks  laid  crosswise),  alternately, — and  also  for  Flemish  handy  in 
«rhich  each  course  consists  of  alternate  headers  and  stretchers,  the 
overlap  h  is  one-fourth  of  the  length,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the 

h  % 

depth,  of  a  brick.     The  value  of  r  is  therefore  7 ;  but  to  allow  for 

n  4 

irregularities  of  figure  and  of  laying  in  the  bricks,  it  is  safe  to  make  it 

2 

s  in  the  formula.     Substituting  this  in  equations  2  and  3,  and 
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3 

making  /=  j,  we  find  for  the  intensitj  of  the  Motional  tenacity, 
4 

where  om-hal/o/the/aoe  qfthe  wall  cangista  of  ends  o/headera, 

wx  ,,  V 

-2' ^*> 

and  for  the  amount  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the  depth  x, 

w%  (a;'  +  Aa?)^ . 

The  tenacity  of  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  thickness,  which 

resists  the  sepai'ation  of  its  front  and  back  portions  by  splitting,  is 

often  as  important  as  its  longitudinal  tenacity,  and   sometimes 

more  so.     Where  one-half  of  &e  face,  as  in  fig.  94  A,  consists  of 

ends  of  headers,  the  overlap  of  each  course  in  the  direction  of  the 

thickness  is  generally  one-half  of  the  length  of  a  brick  instead  of 

h  4 

one  quarter ;  so  that  ?-  is  to  be  made  =:  -  instead  of  two-thirda. 

Hence  in  this  case,  the  fawMverae  JHctional  tencKity  (as  it  may  be 
called)  is  dovbh  of  the  longitudinal  frictional  tenacity,  its  intensity 
at  the  depth  x  being 

wx^ (6.) 

and  its  amount  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the  depth  x^  for 
a  length  of  wall  denoted  by  l^ 

wl{a?  +  hx) 

2         V-; 

In  a  brick  wall  consisting  entirdy  of  stretchers,  as  in  fig.  94  B, 

T 1- 1 1 1 the  longrUudmal  tenacity  is  double  of 

1         I        I    '    I    '    I      that  of  the  wall  in  fig.  94  A.,  where 


^     I    '     I    '         I         '  one-half  of  the  £Etce  consists  of  ends  of 

,     '    ,     '        111 


I     '    I    '    I     *    )     '-    headers.     But  that  increased  longitu- 


pi^  9^  Q^  dinal  tenacity  is  attained  by  a  total 

sacrifice  of  tooisverse  tenacity,  when 
the  wall  is  more  than  half  a  brick  thick.  In  brickwork,  therefore, 
in  which  the  longitudinal  is  of  more  importance  than  the  transverse 
tenacity  (as  is  the  ceae  in  fiimace  chimneys),  a  sufficient  amount  of 
transverse  tenacity  is  to  be  preserved  by  having  courses  of  headers 
at  intervala  The  efiects  of  this  arrangement  are  computed  as 
fbUows : — 

Let  s  be  the  number  of  courses  of  stretchers  for  each  course  of 
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Leaders  :  so  that  — r-^  of  the  face  of  the  wall  oonsifits  of  encU  of 

*+  1 

headers,  and  — 7-^  of  aides  of  stretchers. 

s+  1 

Let  L  denote  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  frictional  tenacity, 

and  T  that  of  the  transverse  frictional  tenacity,  at  the  depth  01, 

The  following  table  represents  the  values  of  thone  intensities  in  the 

extreme  cases : — 

»  -ir         -x^  ^  '^ 

*  + 1         «  + 1 

-  1  1  V)  X 

^  2  T  "2~  ^^ 

00  0  1  w  X  0 

Now,  in  intermediate  cases,  the  longitudinal  tenacity  will  vair 
nearly  as  the  proportion  of  sides  of  stretchers  in  the  face  of  the  wall 

--|— .'9  and  the  transverse  tenacity  as  the  proportion  of  ends  of 

headers;  whence  we  have  the  following  formuhe  for  the  intensi- 
ties >— 

L  =  rin  •  **' (»•) 

T=^-A_«,«, (9.) 

Consequently,  for  the  aggrc;^te  tenacities  down  to  a  given  depth  x, 
when  the  length  of  the  wall  is  I,  and  its  thickness  t,  we  have 

g 
LongUudinaly      .     ,   ...  '  tot  {a^  +  hx)'^ (10.) 

Transvene,  o  /    i   ^\  *tol{aP  +  hx) (11.) 

To  make  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  frictional  tenacities  of 
equal  intensity,  we  should  have  »  =  2,  or  two  courses  of  stretchers 
for  one  course  of  headers.     This  makes 

L  =  T  =  -^ (12.) 

In  round  &ctox7  chimneys,  it  is  usual  to  make  «  =  4 ;  and  then 
we  have 

L  =  J  • «;«;  T  =  | '  tr« (13.) 


[ 
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The  preceding  formulse  are  applicable  not  only  to  brickwork,  but 

to  ashler  niasoiiry  in  which  the  propoi'tions  of  the  dimensions  of  the 

stones  are  on  an  average  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  bricks. 

The  formuloe  9  and  11  may  also  be  used  to  fmd  the  transvene 

1 
ienacUf/  of  a  rubble  toall,  if         ..  be  taken  to  represent  the  propor- 

8  "t"  1 

tion  of  tlis  /ace  of  tJie  toaU  which  conaista  of  tJte  ends  of  squared 
headers  or  bond  stones,  connecting  tlie  front  and  back  of  Hye  wall 
togetJier. 

The  principles  of  the  present  Article  may  be  relied  on  a?  a  meana 
of  comparing  one  piece  of  masonry  or  brickwork  with  another,  so 
far  as  their  security  depends  on  the  horizontal  tenacity  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  courses.  But  inasmuch  as  the  absolvie 
numerical  restdts  have  been  arrived  at  by  an  indirect  process,  from 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose  of  masoniy  and  brickwork  laid 
with  damp  mortar,  these  results  are  to  be  considered  as  uncertain, 
and  as  requiring  direct  experiments  for  their  verification  or  correc- 
tion.    No  such  experiments  have  yet  been  made. 

20S.  FricaoB  of  Screws,  Kct«9  nod  WedgM. — The  pieces  of 
structures  in  timber  and  metal  are  often  attached  together  by  tho 
aid  of  keys  or  wedges,  or  of  screwa  The  stability  of  those  fiusten- 
ings  arises  from  friction,  and  requires  for  its  maintenance  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  pressure  between  the  wedge  or  key  and  its  seat,  or 
between  the  thread  of  the  screw  and  that  of  its  nut,  shall  not 
exceed  the  smallest  value  of  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  mateiials. 

204.  Friction  of  Heat  aad  Friction  of  Motion* — For  SOme  sub- 
stances, especially  those  whose  surfaces  are  sensibly  indented  by  a 
moderate  pressure,  such  as  timber,  the  friction  between  a  paii*  of 
sur&ces  which  have  remained  for  some  time  at  rest,  relatively  to 
each  other,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  between  the  same  pair  of 
surfaces  when  sliding  on  each  other.  This  excess,  however,  of  the 
friction  of  rest  over  the  friction  ofwjotion,  is  instantly  destroyed  by 
a  slight  vibration ;  so  that  the  friction  of  motion  is  alone  to  be 
relied  on  as  giving  stability  to  a  structure.  In  Article  192, 
accordingly,  the  co-efficients  of  friction  and  angles  of  repose  in  the 
table  relate  to  the  friction  of  motion,  where  there  is  any  sensible 
difference  between  it  and  i^Q  friction  of  rest, 

SsonoH  4. — On  ths  StabHUy  ofAhvdmenta  and  Vaulia. 

205.  sinkiiitf  nt  a  Piano  jToint. — ^The  present  section  relates  to 
the  stability  of  structures  composed  of  blocks,  such  as  stones  ok* 
bricks,  touching  each  other  at  joints,  which  are  plane  naeSuxB, 
capable  of  exerting  pressure  and  friction,  but  .not  tension. 

The  conclusions  of  tho  present  section  are  applicable  to  stmctares 
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of  maaoniy  or  brickwork^  uncemented;  or  laid  in  ordinary  mortar ; 
for  ahhougli  ordinary  mortar  sometimes  attains  in  the  course  of  year^ 
a  tenacity  eqnal  to  that  of  limestone,  yet,  when  fresh,  its  tenacity  in 
too  small  to  be  relied  on  in  practice  as  a  means  of  resisting  tension  ^t 
the  joints  of  the  structure ;  so  that  a  structure  of  masonry  or  brick-t 
vork^  requiring,  as  it  does,  to  possess  stability  while  the  mortar  vi 
firesh,  ought  to  be  designed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  joints  have  no 
appreciable  tenacity.  The  mortar  adds  somewhat  to  the  /rictional 
Habilili/,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  table  of  Article  192,  and 
tiius  contributes  indirectly  to  the  /rictional  tenacity/  described  .ift 
Aitide  202L 

There  are  kinds  of  ceTneiU  whose  tenacity  becomes  at  once  equal 
to  that  of  brick,  or  even  to  that  of  stone.  So  far  as  the  joints  ara 
cemented  with  such  kinds  of  cement,  a  structure  is  to ,  be  considered 
as  one  piece,  and  its  safety  is  a  question  of  strength. 

A  plane  joint  which  has  no  tenacity  is  incapable  of  resisting  any 
force,  except  a  pressure,  whose  centre  of  stress  falls  within  the  joint, 
and  whose  obliquity  does  not  exceed  the  angle  of  repose. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  material  of  the  blocks  which  meet  at  the 
joint  to  a  crushing  force  were  infinitely  great^  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  stability  that  the  centre  of  pressure  should  fall  anywhere 
within  the  joint,  how  close  s>?ever  to  the  edge ;  but  for  the  actual 
materials  of  construction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  centre  of  pressure 
should  not  be  so  near  the  nearest  edge  of  the  joint  as  to  produce  s^ 
pressure  at  that  edge  sufficiently  intense  to  injure  the  material 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  exact  determination  of  the  limiting  posi* 
tion  of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  a  plane  joint  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  question  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials.  Nevertheless,  ai^ 
approximation  to  that  position  can  be  deduced  from  an  examina^ 
tion  of  the  examples  which  occur  in  practice,  without  having 
recourse  to  an  investigation  fotmded  on  the  theory  of  the  strength 
of  materials.  Some  of  the  most  useful  results  of  such  an  e2Laminar 
tion  are  expressed  as  follows : — 

Let  q  denote  the  ratio  which  the  distance  of  the  centre  qfpressuri^ 
of  a  given  plane  joint  from  its  centre  of  figure  bears  to  the  diameter 
or  breadth  of  the  same  joint,  measured  along  the  straight  line' 
which  traverses  its  centre  of  pressure  and  centre  of  figure  ;  so  that 
if  <  be  that  diameter,  q  t  shall  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  prcsf 
•ore  from  the  centre  of  figure.  Th^i  the  ratio  q  is  found  in  pnu>- 
tiee  to  have  the  following  values : —  \ 

3 
Ib  Tfiainmg  walls  designed  by  British  engineers^...-^,  or  0*375.   < 

o 

3 
In  retaining  toalU  designed  by  French  engineerfi^...^,  or  o*j. 
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In  the  ohuJbmsntB  ofarclves,  in  piers  and  delacJied  buttresses,  and  i 
towers  and  chimnei/s  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  it  haa 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  advisable  so  to  limit  the  deviation, 
of  the  centre  of  pressure  from  the  centre  of  figure,  that  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  the  pressure,  supposing  it  to  be  an  uniformly 
varying  pressure  (see  Article  94),  shall  not  exceed  the  double  of  the 
mean  intensity.     As  in  Article  94,  let  P  be  the  total  pressure ;  S 

.  .  P 

the  area  of  the  joint ;  let  ^  =  p^  be  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure, which  is  also  the  intensity  at  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  joint, 
and  at  each  point  in  a  neutral  axis  traversing  that  centre  of  figure  ; 
let  X  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  any  point  from  that  axis,  and 
let  the  pressure  at  that  point  he  p  =  p^ -{-  a  x,  so  that  if  a;,  be  the 
greatest  positive  distance  of  a  point  at  the  edge  of  the  joint  from 
the  neutral  axis,  the  maximum  pressure  will  be 

Now,  by  the  condition  stated  above,  Pi  =^2p^  and,  consequently^ 

a  =  PiZPo  ^E^  ^  JL (1.) 

If  the  diameter  of  the  joint  is  bisected  by  the  centre  of  figure, 
and  if  a:^  (as  in  Article  94)  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure 
from  the  neutral  axis,  we  shall  have 

and  by  inserting  in  this  equation  the  value  of  a^,  as  given  by  equa- 
tion 4  of  Article  94,  and  having  regard  to  the  value  of  a,  as  given 
by  equation  1  of  this  Article,  we  find 

^    o  I  I  . 

an  expression  whose  value  depends  wholly  on  the  figure  of  the 
joint — ^that  is,  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  abutment^  pier, 
buttress,  tower,  or  chimney. 

Referring  to  the  table  art  the  end  of  Article  95  for  the  values  of 
the  moment  of  inertia  I,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for 
joints  of  different  figures.  In  each  case  in  which  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  values  of  q  for  different  directions,  the  deviation 
of  the  oentre  of  pressure  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  that  direction 
in  which  the  greatest  deviation  is  admissible— that  is  to  say,  at 
right  angles  to  the  neutral  axis  for  which  I  is  a  maximum ;  so  that 

if  A  be  the  diameter  in  that  direction,  x^  =  -^. 
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FiGVBE  OF  Base. 
L  Rectangle — 

Length h 

Brvtdtb, M 6 

TL  Square — 

Side, ^ 


nL  Ellipse- 
Longer  txis,  A' 

Shorter  axis, b 

IV.  CSrcle— 

Diameter, h 


V.  Hollow  rectangle — 

Outside  dimensions,  ...&,&> 
inside  dimensions,... A',  ft'j* 

"VL  Hollow  square — 

OniMdc  dimensions, h\ 

loMde  dimensions, h') 


VlL  Circular  ring — 


Diameter,  C)«t»ide, h\ 

Da       Inside,. ft') 


A«-A'« 


1 

6 

J. 
6 

1 
8 

I 
8 


A*  +  A" 


When  the  solid  parts  of  the  hollow  square  and  of  the  circular 
ring  are  very  thin,  the  expressions  for  q  in  Examples  VL  and  VIL 
become  approximately  equal  to  the  following : — 

VHL  Hollow  square, q  =  -x', 

o 

IX.  Circular  ring, q  =  -; 

which  values  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  when 
applied  to  square  and  round  factory  chimneys. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a  block  supported  upon  another 
block  at  a  plane  joint  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

Referring  to  fig.  93,  Article  101,  let  A  A  represent  the  uppei 
block,  B  B  part  of  the  lower  block,  e  E  the  joint,  C  its  centre  of 

pressure,  P  C  the  resultant  of  the  whole  pressure  distributed  over 
the  joint,  whether  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  upper  block,  or 
from  forces  applied  to  it  from  without  Then  the  conditions  of  sta- 
bility are  the  following : — 

I.  The  obliquity  ofilie  pressure  must  not  exceed  the  angle  of  repose^ 
ih&t  ifl  to  aay. 
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ZPCN^f (3.) 

IL  Ths  raUo  which  tJie  demotion  ofUve  centre  of 'pres^wre  from  the 
centre  of  figure  of  the  joint  bears  to  t/ie  leruftii  of  the  diwmeter  of  the 
joint  traversing  tliose  two  centres,  nvust  not  exceed  a  certain  Jr action, 
wJtose  value  varies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one-eiglUh  to 
tliree-eiglUlis,  that  is  to  say, 

o  «E  — OE 

^      _ — ^q (4.) 

eE 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  called  that  of  stability  offrictum, 
the  second,  that  of  stability  of  position, 

206.    Slabilliy  of  a  Scries  of  Blocks  $  IJoe  of  IlcalsUiiicc  $  JLimc  of 

I^rcMurea. — In  a  structure  composed  of  a  series  of  blocks,  or  of  a 

series  of  courses  so  bonded  that  each  may 
be  considered  as  one  block,  which  blocks 
or  courses  press  against  each  other  at 
plane  joints,  the  two  conditions  of  sta- 
bility must  be  fulfilled  at  each  joint 

Let  fig.  95  represent  part  of  such  a 
structure,  1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  being  some 
of  its  plane  joints. 

Suppose  the  centre  of  pressure  Cj  of  the 
^g*  95.  joint  I ,  I ,  to  be  known,  and  also  the  amount 

and  direction  of  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  traversing 
Cj.  With  that  pressure  combine  the  weight  of  the  block  1,  2,  2,  1, 
together  with  any  other  external  force  which  may  act  on  that  block; 
the  resultant  will  be  the  total  pressure  to  be  resisted  at  the  joint 
2,  2,  will  be  given  in  magnitude,  dii-ection,  and  position,  and 
will  intersect  that  joint  in  the  centre  of  pressure  C2.  By  continu- 
ing this  process  there  are  found  the  centres  of  pressure  Cj,  C4,  &c., 
of  any  number  of  successive  joints,  and  the  directions  and  magni- 
tudes of  the  resultant  pressures  acting  at  those  joints. 

The  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resultant  pressure  at  any  joint 
whatsoever,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  pressure  at  that  joint, 
may  also  be  found  simply  by  taking  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
which  act  on  one  of  the  parts  into  which  that  joint  divides  the 
structure,  precisely  as  in  the  "metftod  of  sections^*  already  described 
in  its  application  to  framework,  Ai*ticle  161. 

The  centres  of  pressure  at  the  joints  are  sometimes  called  centres 
of  resistance.  A  line  traversing  all  those  centres  of  resistance,  such 
iu*  the  dotted  line  B,  B,  in  fig.  95,  has  received  from  Moseley  the 
nuuie  of  the  <*  line  of  resiatance  ;"  and  that  author  has  also  shown 
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luW  in  many  oases  the  equation  which  expresses  the  form  of  that 

line  may  be  determined,  and  applied  to  the  solution  of  useful 

l^toblemSb 

The  steaight  lines  representing  the  resultant  pi^essures  may  be  all 

parallel,  or  may  all  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  or  may  all  intersect 
in  one  point  The  more  common  case,  however,  is  Uiat  in  which 
those  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  in  a  series  of  points,  so  as 
to  form  a  polygon.  A  curve,  such  as  P,  P,  in  fig  95,  touching 
ail  the  sides  of  that  polygon,  is  called  by  Moseley  the  ^  line  of 


The  properties  which  the  line  of  resistance  and  line  of  pressures 
must  have,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  stability  may  be  fulfilled, 
are  the  following : — 

To  vngwrt  stability  of  position,  iki  line  of  renatance  must  not 
deviate  from  the  centre  of  figure  of  any  joint  by  more  titan  a  certain 
fraction  {q)  of  the  diameter  of  the  joint,  measured  in  the  direction  of 
deviation. 

To  inewre  stability  of  friction,  the  normal  to  each  joint  m/uU  not 
fnake  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  vnth  a  tangent  to  the 
Une  of  pressures  drawn  through  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint 

207.   AmmMm^  m€  BlMkwMrk  amd  FnuMw^rk. — ^The  point  of  in- 

tenection  of  the  straight  lines  representing  the  resultant  pressures 
at  any  two  joints  of  a  structure,  whether  composed  of  blocks  or  of 
bars,  must  be  situated  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the 
entire  load  of  the  part  of  the  structure  which  lies  between  the  two 
joints;  and  those  three  resultants  must  be  proportional  to  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  their  directions. 

Hence  the  polygon  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  lines  repre- 
senting tbe  pressures  at  the  successive  joints  in  fig.  95,  is  analogous 
to  a  p6lygoiial  frame ;  for  the  sides  of  that  polygon  represent  the 
directions  of  resistances,  which  sustain  loads  acting  through  its 
angles,  as  in  the  instances  of  framework  described  in  Articles  150, 
151, 153,  and  154,  and  represented  in  fig.  75.  A  structure  of  blocks 
is  especially  analogous  to  an  open  polygonal  frrame,  like  those  in 
Articles  151  and  154,  represented  by  fig.  75,  with  the  piece  E 
emitted  because  of  the  absence  of  tie& 

The  question  of  the  stability  of  a  structure  composed  of  blocks  with 
plane  joints  may  therefore  be  solved  in  the  following  manner : — 

(1.)  Determine  and  lay  down  on  a  drawing  of  the  structure  the 
line  of  action  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  external 
forces  applied  to  each  block,  including  its  own  weight  Either  one 
or  two  of  those  resultants,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  the  support- 
ing force  or  forcea 

(2.)  Draw  a  polygon  of  external  forces,  like  that  in  fig.  75*  or  75**» 
Two  eontiguous  sides  of  that  polygon  will  r^iesent  the  external  lor 
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acting  on  the  two  extreme  blocks  of  the  series,  of  which  one  may 
be  a  supporting  pressure  and  the  other  a  load,  or  both  maj  b^ 
supporting  pressures.  In  either  case  their  intersection  gives  the 
point  O,  &om  which  radiating  lines  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  angles 
of  the  polygon  of  external  forces,  to  represent  the  directions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  resistances  of  the  several  joints. 

(3.)  Draw  a  polygon  having  its  angles  on  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  external  forces,  as  laid  down  in  step  (1.^  of  the  process,  and  ita 
sides  parallel  to  the  radiating  lines  of  step  (2).  This  polygon  will 
represent  the  equivalent  polygonal  frame  of  the  given  structure, 
and  will  have  a  side  corresponding  to  each  joint ;  and  each  side  of 
the  polygon  (produced  if  necessary)  will  cut  the  corresponding  plane 
joint  in  its  centre  of  pressure,  and  will  show  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  pressure  at  die  joint. 

Then  if  each  centre  of  pressure  falls  within  the  proper  limits  of 
position,  and  the  direction  of  each  resultant  pressure  within  the 
proper  limits  of  obliquity,  as  prescribed  in  Article  205,  the  structure 
will  be  balanced ;  and  the  conditions  of  stability  will  be  fulfilled 
under  variations  of  the  distribution  of  the  load,  which  vriW  be  the 
greater,  the  greater  is  the  diameter  of  each  joint;  for  every  increase . 
in  the  diameters  of  the  joints  increases  the  limits  within  which  the 
figure  of  the  equivalent  polygonal  fmme  may  vaiy,  and  every 
variation  of  that  figure  corresponds  to  a  variation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  load. 

208.   Transfonnntlon    of   Blockwork    HtractniM. — ThEOREIL      If 

a  structure  composed  of  blocks  have  stahility  of  position  when  acted  on 
by  forces  represented  by  a  given  system  of  lines,  then  will  a  structure 
whose  figure  is  a  parallel  projection  of  the  original  structure  have 
stability  of  position  when  acted  on  by  forces  represented  by  the  corre- 
sponding parallel  pi'ojection  of  the  original  system  of  lines;  alsOy  the 
centres  of  pressure  and  the  lines  representing  tJie  resultant  pressures  at 
Uie  joints  of  the  new  structure  will  be  the  corresponding  projections  of  tfie 
centres  of  pressure  and  the  lines  representing  the  resultant  pressures  at 
the  joints  of  the  original  structure. 

For  the  relative  volumes,  and  consequently  the  relative  weights, 
of  the  several  blocks  of  which  the  structure  is  composed,  are  not 
altered  by  the  transformation;  and  if  those  weiglite  in  the  new 
structure  be  I'epresented  by  lines,  parallel  projections  of  the  lines 
representing  the  original  lines,  and  if  the  other  forces  applied 
externally  to  the  pieces  of  the  new  structure  be  represented  by  the 
corresponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
con-esponding  forces  applied  to  the  pieces  of  the  original  structure, 
then  vnl\  each  external  force  acting  on  the  new  structure  be  the 
paiullel  projection  of  a  force  acting  on  the  corresponding  point  of 
tlie  original  structure;  therefore  the  resultant  pressures  at  the 
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joints  of  the  new  structare,  which  balance  the  external  forces,  will 
be  represented  by  the  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing 
the  resultant  pressures  at  the  corresponding  joints  in  the  original 
structure ;  therefore  (Article  C2,  Proposition  I.),  the  centres  of 
pressure,  where  those  resultants  cut  the  joints,  will  divide  the 
diameters  of  the  joints  in  the  same  ratios  in  the  new  and  in  the 
original  structures;  therefore  if  the  original  structure  have  stability 
of  position,  the  new  structure  will  also  have  stability  of  position. 

This  is  the  extension,  to  a  structure  composed  of  blocks,  of  the 
principle  of  the  transformation  of  structures,  already  proved  for  frames 
in  Article  166,  and  for  cords  and  linear  arches  in  Article  177. 

209.  Pvlctl^nal  SlablUtr  •f  «  Tmn»rormed  Simctare. — The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  new  structure  obtained  by  transformation  will 
possess  stability  offridiony  is  an  independent  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  determining  the  obliquity  of  each  of  the  transformed  pressurea 
relatively  to  the  joint  at  which  it  acts. 

Should  the  pressure  at  any  joint  in  the  transformed  structure 
prove  to  be  too  oblique,  frictional  stability  can  in  most  cases  be 
secured,  without  appreciably  affecting  the  stability  of  position,  by 
altering  the  angular  position  of  the  joint,  without  shifting  its  centre 
of  figure,  until  its  plane  lies  sufficiently  near  to  a  normal  to  the, 
pressure  as  originally  determined. 

210.  sinictare  bm  liOfrrnlir  PrcMcd. — If  fig.   96  represents  a 
structure  consisting  of  a  single  series  of  blocks,  or 
courses,  separated  by  plane  joints,  and  has  no  lateral 
pressure  applied  to  ifc  from  without,  then  the  centre  of 
resistance  at  any  one  of  those  joints,  such  as  D  E,  is 
simply  the  point  C  where  that  joint  is  intersected  by 
a  vertical  let  fell  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the 
part  of  the  structure  ABED  which  lies  above  that  ]> 
joint ;  and  the  conditions  of  stability  are, — ^that  no  joint 
shall  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  steeper  than 
the  angle  of  repose, — and  that  the  point  C  shall  not  at       ^'S-  ^^• 
any  joint  approach  the  edge  of  the  joint  within  a  distance  bearing 
a  certain  propoi-tion  to  the  diameter  of  the  joint. 

211.  The  nionicat  •f  Stabiiify  of  a  body  or  structure  supported 
at  a  given  plane  joint  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  forces  which 
must  be  applied  in  a  given  vertical  plane  to  that  body  or  structure 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  in  order  to  transfer  the  centre  of 
resistance  of  the  joint  to  the  limiting  position  consistent  with 
stability.  The  applied  couple  usually  consists  of  the  thrust  of  a 
frame,  or  an  arch,  or  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  or  of  a  mass  of  earth, 
against  the  structure,  together  with  the  equal,  opposite,  and  paiullel, 

Imt  not  directly  opposed,  resistance  of  the  joint  to  that  lateral 
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The  moment  of  stability  may  be  different  according  to  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  applied  couple. 

The  moment  of  tliat  couple  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Conceive  a  line  to  pass  through  all  the  limiting  positions  of  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  beyond 
which  that  centre  must  not  be  found. 

Tlie  product  ofifts  wdghb  of  the  structure  into  the  horizorUal  dUe- 
fymce  o/ a  point  in  tfiia  line  Jrom  a  vertical  line  trtwersing  the  centre 
ofgrcnoity  of  the  structure  is  the  moment  of  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture,  u^ien  the  applied  thrust  acts  in  a  vertical  plane  pcmiUel  to  thai 
Jwrizontal  distance,  and  tends  to  overfnim  the  structure  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Hie  given  point  in  the  line  limiting  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
resistance;  for  that,  according  to  Article  41,  is  the  moment  of  the 
couple,  which,  being  combined  with  a  single  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  structure,  transfers  the  line  of  action  of  that  force 
parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  given  horizontal 
distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  structure. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  let  t  be  the  length  of  the  diameter 
of  the  joint  where  it  is  cut  by  the  vertical  plane  traversing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  structure  and  parallel  to  the  applied  thrust; 
let  j  be  the  inclination  of  that  diameter  to  the  horizon;  let  g^  be 
the  distance  of  the  given  limiting  centre  of  resistance  from  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter,  and  ^  t  the  distance  from  the  same 
middle  point  to  the  point  where  the  diameter  is  cut  by  the  vertical 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of-  the  structure,  and  let  W  be 
the  weight  of  the  structure.     Then  the  moment  of  stability  is 


W{qz±zgr)t  cosi; (1.) 

t^ie  sign  {  _  >  being  used  according  as  tlie  centre  of  resistance^ 
and  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  lie  towards 

{ thf^e^S  }  °^  *^^  °"*^'"*'  <*^  ^  diameter. 

Let  h  denote  the  height  of  the  structure  above  the  middle  of  the 
plane  joint  which  is  its  base,  5  the  breadth  of  that  joint  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  or  conjugate  to  the  diameter  t,  and  w  the  weight 
of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material     Then  we  shall  have 

W  =  n-tohbt, (2.) 

where  n  is  a  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  figure  of  the 
structure,  and  on  the  angles  which  the  dimensions,  h,  5,  ^,  make 
with  each  other;  that  is,  the  angles  of  obliquity  of  the  co-ordinates 
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t»  wbidi  the  figure  of  the  stracture  is  referred.  Introducing  this 
T&hie  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  into  the  formula  1^  we  find  the 
foUowing  Tftlue  for  the  moment  of  stability  : — 

n(g^z^  coaj 'whbt^ (3.) 


This  quantity  is  divided  by  points  into  three  factors,  viz. : — 
(1.)  n  {q  =±=  q^  cos^,  a  ntMnericcU /actor,  depending  on  ihejigtire 
«f  the  structore,  the  MiqiUlies  of  its  co-ordinates,  and  the  direction 
in  which  the  applied  force  tends  to  overturn  it 
(2.)  10,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material 
(3.)  hb  <'  a  geometrical  &ctor,  depending  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  stmctorei 

Now  the  first  fiictor  is  the  same  in  all  structures  having  figures 
of  the  same  class,  with  co-ordinates  of  equal  obliquity,  and  exposed 
to  siinilarly  applied  external  forces;  that  is  say,  to  all  structures 
whose  figures,  together  with  the  lines  of  action  of  the  applied  forces, 
are  parcUld  projections  ofetuh  other,  with  co-ordinates  of  equal  obli- 
quity; hence  for  any  set  of  structures  which  fulfil  that  condition, 
the  moments  of  stability  are  proportional  to 
L  The  specific  gravity  of  the  material ; 
IL  The  height; 
nL  The  breadth; 

IV.  The  square  of  the  thickness ;  that  is,  of  the  dimension  of 
the  base  which  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  applied  force. 

212.  AbauMMte  ciaaMdk — In  the  title  of  the  present  section,  the 
word  ''abutment"  is  used  in  an  extended  sense,  to  denote  every 
structure,  which  by  its  stability  of  position  and  of  friction,  sustains 
some  pressure  which  abufs  or  acts  laterally  against  it  The  structures 
comprehended  under  this  definition  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

L  Buttresses,  which  sustain  the  thrust  of  a  frame  or  a  rib,  at  one 
or  more  definite  points. 

IL  Towers  and  chimnei/Sf  which  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  wind,  uniformly  or  almost  uniformly  distributed,  and  liable  to 
act  in  every  horizontal  direction. 

IIL  Dams  for  sustaining  the  lateral  pressure  of  water,  and 
fetaming  walls  for  sustaining  that  of  earth — the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  being  proportional  to  the  depth  beneath  the  sur&ce. 

rV.  Ar€h  abutments,  which  resemble  both  buttresses  and  retain- 
ing walls,  and  whose  properties  will  be  treated  of  after  those  of 
stone  and  brick  arches  shall  have  first  been  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stability  at  their  joints. 

213.  BatiMMM  tai  GeMcvBk — Let  ^g.  97  represent  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  buttress,  against  which  a  strut,  rib,  or  piece  of  frame- 
work abuts  at  C,  exerting  a  given  force  P  in  a  given  direction 
CA.     In  order  that  the  buttress  may  be  stable,  it  must  fidfil 
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the  conditions  of  stability  at  each  of  its  bed-joints.     Let  D  E  be 
one  of  those  joints. 

Should  seyeral  pi^essures  abut  against  the  buttress, 

the  force  P  acting  in  the  line  OA  may  be  held  to 

represent  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  are 

c^^  applied  above  the  particular  joint  DE  under  con- 

^•^jr       sideration. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part  of  the 
buttress  which  is  above  the  joint  D  E,  and  let  W 
denote  the  weight  of  the  same  part  Through  Qt 
draw  the  vertical  line  A  G  B,  cutting  the  direction 
of  the  lateral  thrust  in  A,  and  the  joint  D  E  in  B  ; 
make  A  W  =  W,  A  P  =  P ;  complete  the  parallelo- 

*"■  gram  A  P  R  W  ;  then  A  R  will  represent  the  result- 

ant of  all  the  forces  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  buttress  above 
the  joint  D  E,  and  to  which  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  at  that 
joint  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed.  A  R  being  produced, 
cuts  D  E  in  F,  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint,  which  must  not 
fall  beyond  a  certain  prescribed  limit,  that  the  condition  of  stability 
of  position  may  be  fulfilled.  In  order  that  the  condition  of  stabi- 
lity of  friction  may  be  fulfilled,  the  angle  A  F  B  must  not  be  less 
than  tiie  complement  of  the  angle  of  repose. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  expressing  this  problem  algebrai- 
cally depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The 
following  example  is  that  which  is  most  frequent  and  useful  in 
practice ;  viz.,  when  the  inner  face  C  D  of  the  buttress  is  vertical, 
and  the  joint  D  E  horizontal 

In  this  case,  let  the  point  of  application  of  the  lateral  force,  C, 
be  taken  for  the  origin  of  co-oi-dinates.     Let 

i  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  applied  lateral  pressure 
to  the  horizon ; — 

X  =  C  D,  the  depth  of  the  joint  in  question  below  0 ; — 

y^  =  B  D,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
part  of  the  buttress  above  that  joint  from  the  inner  fiice ; — 

y  =  D  F,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of 
the  joint  from  its  inner  edge. 

The  resultant  resistance,  which  acts  through  F  in  the  direction 
F  A,  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  respectively  parallel, 
equal,  and  opposite  to  the  weight  W  and  applied  force  P.     The 

couple  of  forces  W  is  right-handed,  and  has  the  arm  F  B  =  y— y^ 
The  couple  of  forces  P  is  left-handed,  and  has  for  its  arm  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  F  from  the  line  of  action  C  A  of  the  applied 
force,  viz. : — 

a;  cost  —  y  sini. 
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The  former  of  those  couples  tends  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
buttress  :  the  hitter  tends  to  overturn  it  Equating  their  magni- 
tudes, we  obtain  for  the  expression  of  the  condition  of  stability  of 
position  the  following  : — 

^(y-ya)  =  P(acost-ysint) (1.) 

Erom  this  fimdamental  equation  the  solutions  of  various  2>ro- 
Uema  may  be  deduced,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — 

L  The  buttress  and  the  lateral  force  being  given^  to  find  the 
centre  of  resistance  at  a  given  joint 

_  Wy,  +  Pa;cost 
^""      W  +  Psint    ^^'^ 


This  is  the  equation  of  the  "  line  of  resistance.'* 

The  condition  of  stability  is  expressed  in  terms  of  f/  thus — 


^('+^) 


(3.) 


IlL  The  relation  between  the  weight  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
part  of  the  buttress  under  consideration  being  given  as  in  equations 
2  and  3  of  Article  211,  it  is  required  to  find  the  least  thickness  at 
the  joint  D  £  consistent  with  stability. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  substitute  for  W  (y  -y^)  in  equation  1 
of  this  Article  its  limit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  moment  of  stability ,  as 
expressed  in  equation  3  of  Article  211 ;  and  for  y  we  must  substi- 
tute its  limiting  value  in  terms  of  the  thickness,  as  given  by  equa- 
tion 3  of  this  Article.     Thus  we  obtain  the  following  equation :-~ 

n(g  +  3^  wA6^  =  P(»  cos  i-  (y  +  n)  ^  ^^  *) i^') 

To  simplify  the  form  of  this  quadratic  equation,  make 

n{q  +  ^whb  '    2n{q  +  ^w?ib  **      ' 

then  equation  4  becomes 

f  er  A  — 2B^ 

the  solution  of  which  is 

t  «=  ^/AT5'  — B. (5.) 

In  detached  buttresses,  it  is  in  general  desirable  to  give  g  the 
Ttlue  assigned  by  equation  2  of  Article  205,  for  the  reason  there 
tUitod 
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III.  To  find  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  at  the  joint  D  £,  wa 
have  the  equation 

T31    A     T>  P  COS  i  ,^. 

W  +  P  sin  t  ^   ' 

As  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  at  each  joint  must  act  in  a  lino 
traversing  the  point  A,  the  locus  of  that  point  is  the  "  line  qfpre9' 
ewresy^  defined  in  Article  206. 

The  greatest  obliquity  of  pressure  occurs  at  that  joint  which  is 
immediately  below  the  point  of  abutment  C  Let  W^^  therefore, 
denote  the  weight  of  matenal  above  that  joint,  and  the  condition 
of  stability  of  friction  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

Pcost               .  ^. 

■07    .    T>    » — »  -^^  ton  (p. [J.) 

W  Q  +  P  sm  ♦  —  ^   ' 

214.  Rectangniar  BnttraM.  —  In  a  rectangular  buttress,  the 
breadth  5  and  thickness  t  are  constant;  and  if  h^  be  taken  to  denote 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  buttress  above  the  point  C, 

will  be  its  height  above  a  given  joint.     Also,  because  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  portion  above  any  bed-joint  is  vertically  above  the 

centre  of  the  joint,  g'  =  0,  and  y^^  =  ^  < ;  and  because 

W  =  v)hht, 
n=l. 

These  values  being  substituted  in  equations  2,  4,  5,  and  7  of 
Article  213,  give  the  following  results : — 

Equation  of  the  line  of  resistance — 

^«7(A^  +  a;)6^  +  Pa;  cost 
^  w{h^  +  x)ht  +  V^mi  ^  ' 

The  least  thickness  compatible  with  stability  {x^  being  the  depth  of 
the  base  of  the  wall  below  0)  is  found  by  making 

. P  sci  cos  t      ^     ^ \    '  2/ 

whence  follows  
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t  =  jA  +  B'  —  B=y^ 


P  Xi  COS  i 


K2qw{h^  +  x,)bJ  2qi0{h^  +  x,)  I 


The  least  Tolrune  of  material  above  the  level  of  the  point  O 
-which  is  compatible  with  stability  of  fiiction,  is  given  by  making 


P  cos  i  ^      ^ 

-.  =  tan  0, 


whQbt  +  Psint 

that  IS  to  say, 

-   ,         P  /  cos »  .A       P    cos  (^  + 1)  ,^ . 

k.ht=-  I- suit)  =— • \ — '-^. (3.) 

^  w  \tan  ^  /       «;         sin  ^  ^ 

The  equation  1  of  the  line  of  resistance  is  that  of  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  traversing  the  point  A  (which  is  in  this  case  invariable), 
and  having  a  vertical  asymptote,  whose  distance  from  the  inner 
&ce  of  the  buttress  is 

«        PcosJ 

being  the  limit  which  y  continually  approaches,  but  never  attains^ 
38  the  depth  x  increases  without  limit 

As  the  depth  x  increases  without  limit,  the  thickness  required 
for  the  wall  approaches  the  following  limit : — 


=  \/(7Sr) <»•) 


qtob 

which  depends  on  the  horizontal  component  of  the  lateral  force 
alone. 

Supposing  this  value  to  be  adopted  for  the  thickness  of  the  but- 
treflSy  in  order  that  it  may  be  stable,  how  deep  soever  the  base  may 
be  below  the  point  C, — then  to  insure  stability  of  friction,  the 
height  of  the  top  above  C  must  have  the  following  value : — 

-  ,    cos  (^  + 1)  .^  - 

ho  =  qt'   •    \        i (6.) 

^       ^       sm  ^  cos  *  ^   ^ 

InsteHd  of  the  rectangular  mass  h^  b  t,  there  may  be  substitated 
a  pifmade  of  Hie  same  volume,  and  of  any  figure. 
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215.  Towers  and  chimacjrs  are  exposed  to  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  wind,  which,  without  sensible  error  in  practice,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  horizontal,  and  of  uniform  intensity  at  all  heights 
above  the  ground. 

The  surface  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind  by  such  struc- 
tures is  usually  either  flat,  or  cylindrical,  or  conical,  and  differing 
very  little  ^m  the  cylindrical  form.  Octagonal  chimneys,  which, 
are  occasionally  erected,  may  be  treated  as  sensibly  circular  in  plan. 
The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  a  tower  or  chimney  to  the  vertical 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  be  worth  taking  into  account  in  determining 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  it. 

The  greatest  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  a  flat 
surface  diroctly  opposed  to  it  hithei^to  observed  in  Britain,  has  been 
55  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  and  this  result,  obtained  by  observations 
with  anemometers,  has  been  verified  by  the  effects  of  certain  vio- 
lent storms  in  destroying  factory  chimneys  and  other  structures. 

In  any  other  climate,  before  designing  a  structure  intended  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  wind,  the  greatest  intensity  of  that 
pressure  should  be  ascertained,  either  by  direct  experiment,  or  by 
observation  of  the  effects  of  the  wind  on  previous  structures. 

The  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  side  of  a  cylinder  is 
about  one-half  of  the  total  pressure  against  a  diametral  plane  of 
that  cylinder.    (See  also  p.  639.) 

Let  fig.  98  represent  a  chimney,  square  or  circular,  and  let  it  be 

required  to  determine  the  conditions  of  stability 
of  a  given  bed-joint  D  E. 

Let  S  denote  the  area  of  a  diametral  vertical 
section  of  the  part  of  the  chimney  above  the 
given  joint,  and  p  the  greatest  intensity  of  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  against  a  flat  surface.  Then 
the  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  chim* 
ney  will  be  sensibly 


^j? 


P  =  jE>  S  for  a  square  chimney ;  \ 

P  =  p  -  for  a  round  chimneys   (  '"^  '' 


^.    ^^  and  its  resultant  may,  without  appreciable  error, 

'^'  be  assumed  to  act  in  a  horizontal  line  through 

the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vertical  diametrcU  section^  C.     Let  H 

denote  the  height  of  that  centre  above  the  joint  D  E ;  then  the 

moment  of  the  pressure  is 

H  P  =  Hjp  S  for  a  square  chimney ; 

H^Sr. ...: \ (2.) 


HP  = 


2 


for  a  roimd  chimney 


•} 
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and  to  tliia  the  least  moment  of  stability  of  the  portion  of  the  chim- 
ney above  the  joint  D  E,  as  detennined  by  the  methods  of  Articfe 
211,  should  be  equal 

For  a  chimney  whose  axis  is  yertioal,  the  moment  of  staliility  is 
the  same  in  all  directions.  But  few  chimneys  have  their  axes 
exactly  vertical ;  and  the  least  moment  of  stability  is  obviously 
that  which  opposes  a  lateral  pressure  acting  in  that  direction  to- 
ward which  the  chimney  leans. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  o/tJispart  of  the  dtxmney  which  is 
above  the  joint  D  E,  and  B  a  point  in  the  joint  D  E  vertically 

below  it ;  and  let  the  line  D  E  =  ^  represent  the  diameter  of  that 
joint  which  traverses  the  point  B.  Let  ^,  as  in  former  examples, 
represent  the  ratio  which  the  deviation  of  B  from  the  middle  of  the 
diameter  D  E  bears  to  the  length  t  of  that  diameter. 

Let  F  be  the  limiting  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the 
joint  D  E,  nearest  the  edge  of  that  joint  towards  which  the  axis  of 
the  chimney  leans,  and  let  q,  as  before,  denote  the  ratio  which  the 
deviation  of  that  centre  from  the  middle  of  the  diameter  D  E  bears 
to  the  length  t  of  that  diameter. 

Then,  as  in  equation  3  of  Article  211,  the  least  moment  of  stability 
la  denoted  by 

W  •  BF  =  (g  —  ^  W« (3.) 

The  value  of  the  co-efficient  q  is  determined  by  considering  the 
manner  in  which  chimneys  are  observed  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  wind.  This  is  generally  observed  to  commence  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  bed-joints,  such  as  D  E,  at  the  'Windward  side  of  the 
chimney.  A  crack  thus  b^ns,  which  extends  itself  in  a  zig-zag  form 
diagonally  downwards  along  both  sides  of  the  chimney,  tending  to 
separate  it  into  two  parts,  an  upper  leeward  part,  and  a  lower  wind- 
ward part,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  fissure  extending  obliquely 
downwards  from  windward  to  leeward.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
chimney  takes  place,  either  by  the  horizontal  shifting  of  the  upper 
division  until  it  loses  its  support  from  below,  or  by  the  crushing  of 
a  portion  of  the  brickwork  at  the  leeward  side,  from  the  too  great 
concentration  of  pressure  on  it,  or  by  both  those  causes  combined  ; 
'  and  in  either  case  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure  falls  in  a 
shower  of  fragments,  partly  into  the  interior  of  the  portion  left 
standing,  and  portly  on  the  ground  beside  its  base. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  that  the  stability  of  a  chimney  may  be 
secure,  no  bed-joint  ought  to  tend  to  open  at  its  windward  edge ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  ought  to  bo  some  ])i*essure  at  every  point  of 
each  bed-joint,  except  the  extreme  windwaixl  edge,  whei-e  the  in- 
tensitj  may  diminish  to  nothing ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled 
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wilih  BdfBcient  tuocxsncy  for  practical  purposes,  by  aasaming  the 
pressure  to  be  an  uniformlj  varying  pressure,  and  so  limiting  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  F,  that  the  intensity  at  the  lee- 
ward edge  E  shall  be  double  of  the  mean  intensity. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  Article  205,  what  values  this  ooa- 
dition  assigns  to  the  co-efficient  q  for  different  forms  of  the  bed-joints. 
Chimneys  in  general  consist  of  a  hollow  shell  of  brickwork,  whose 
thickness  is  small  as  compared  with  its  diameter ;  and  in  that  case 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  preu^tical  purposes  to  give  to  q  the  fol- 
lowing values : — 


For  square  chimnejrs^  ?  =  -q^ 
For  round  chimneys,  y  =  -r* 


(4-) 


The  following  general  equation,  between  the  moment  of  stability 
and  the  moment  of  the  external  pressure^  expresses  the  condition  of 
stability  of  a  chimney : — 


(«.) 


..(6.) 


UT  =  {q  —  q")  W  t , 

Tliia  becomes,  when  applied  to  square  chimneyB, 

and  when  applied  to  round  chimneys, 

5f5=(i-.)w.J 

The  following  approximate  formulsB,  deduced  from  these  equations^ 
are  useful  in  practice : — 

Let  B  be  the  mean  thickness  of  brickwork  above  the  joint  D  B 
under  consideration,  and  b  the  thickness  to  which  that  brickwork 
would  be  reduced,  if  it  were  spread  out  flat  upon  an  area  equal  to 
the  external  area  of  the  chimney.  That  reduced  thickness  is  givea 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 


=  b(.-5) 


,(7.) 


but  in  most  cases  the  difference  between  5  and  B  may  be  neglected. 

Let  to  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  brickwork;  being, 

en  an  average,  about  112  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  or,  if  the  bricks  are 
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deuOy  and  laid  Very  dosely,  with  thin  layers  of  mortar  in  the  joints^ 
from  115  to  120  lh&  per  cubic  foot     Then  we  have,  very  nearly, 

for  square  chimneys,  'W  =  4w6S;       )  /o\ 

for  round  chimneysiy  W  =  3*14i(;6S;J  ^  '■' 

which  values  being  substituted  in  the  equation  6,  give  the  following 
fonnule : — 


For  square  chimneys,  lELp  =  (-x— 4<^j'u?6^j 
For xound chimneys, Hp  =  fl '57  —  G'28q')wht', 


(9.) 


These  formulflD  serve  two  purposes ;  first,  when  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  p,  and  the  external  foi-m  and 
dimensions  of  a  proposed  chimney  are  given,  to  find  the  mean  re- 
duced thickness  of  brickwork,  6,  required  above  each  bed-joint,  in 
Older  to  insure  stability ;  and  secondly,  when  the  dimensions  and  form 
and  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  of  a  chimney  are  given,  to  find 
the  greatest  intensily  of  pressure  of  wind  which  it  will  sustain  with 
safefy. 

The  shell  of  a  chimney  consists  of  a  series  of  divisional,  one  above 
another,  the  thickness  being  uniform  in  each  division,  but  dimimsh- 
ing  upwards  from  division  to  division.  The  bed-joints  between  the 
divisions,  where  the  thickness  of  brickwork  changes  (including  the 
bed-joint  at  the  base  of  the  chimney),  have  obviously  less  stability 
than  the  intermediate  bed-joints;  hence  it  is  only  to  the  former  set 
of  joints  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  formulse.  To  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  formulse,  a  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
showing  the  dimensions  and  figiure,  and  Uie  stability  against  the 
wind,  of  the  great  chimney  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Company,  at  8t.  Rollox,  Glasgow,  which  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Gordon  <b  Hill  in  1843.     (See  p.  644.) 

216.  iHiais  mr  Rcscrrvir- Walls  of  masonry  are  intended  to  resist 
the  direct  pressure  of  water.  A  dam,  when  a  current  of  water 
falls  over  its  upper  edge,  becomes  a  tveir^  and  requires  protection 
for  its  base  against  the  undermining  action  of  the  falling  stream. 
Such  structures  are  not  considered  in  the  present  Article,  which  is 
confined  to  walls  for  resisting  the  pressure  of  water  only.  (See 
p.  638.) 

In  fi^.  99,  let  E  D  represent  a  horizontal  bed-joint  of  a  reservoir- 
wall,  which  wall  has  a  plane  surface  O  D  exposed  to  the  pressure 
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of  the  contained  water,  whose  upper  surface  is  the  horizontal  plane 
O  Y.     Consider  a  vertical  kyer  of  the  wall  of  the  length  unity, 

sustaining  the  pressure  of  a  ver- 
tical layer  of  -water  of  the  length 
unity  also.  Then  from  Articles 
89  and  124  it  appears,  that  the 
total  pressure  exerted  against 
that  layer  of  the  wall  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  triangular 
prism  of  water  O  D  K,  right 
angled  at  D,  whose  thickness 
is  unity,  and  whose  side  D  K  is 
Fig.  99.  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  joint 

DE  beneath  the  surface  0  Y;  and  it  also  appears,  that  the  resultant 
of  that  pressure  acts  in  the  line  H  C,  being  a  perpendicular  upon 
O  D  from  the  centi-e  of  gravity  H  of  the  prism  of  water;  so  that 

CD  =  -—.     Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vertical  layer 

of  masonry  above  D  E,  and  G  B  W  a  vertical  line  dmwn  through 
it ;  produce  H  C,  cutting  that  vertical  line  in  A ;  take  A  W  to 

represent  the  weight  of  the  layer  of  masonry,  and  A  P  to  represent 
the  pressure  of  the  layer  of  water;  com2)lete  the  paraUelogram 

A  P  R  W ;  A  R  will  represent  the  total  pressure  on  the  joint  D  E 
for  each  unit  of  length  of  the  wall,  and  F,  where  that  line  cuts 
D  E,  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint,  which  must  £el11 
within  the  limits  consistent  with  stability  of  position,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  A  F  D  must  not  be  less  than  the  complement 
of  the  angle  of  repose. 

To  treat  this  case  algebraically,  let  x  denote  the  depth  of  D 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  w'  the  weight  of  an  unit  of 
volume  of  water,  and  j  the  inclination  of  O  I)  to  the  verticaL 
Then  the  pressure  of  the  vertical  layer  of  water  is 


iff  X 


P  =  -2-  •  se«i, (1.) 

2 
its  centre  0  being  at  the  depth  ^  tc 

This  force,  together  with  the  equal  and  opposite  oblique  com* 
ponent  of  the  resistance  of  the  joint  D  E  at  F,  constitute  a  couple 
tending  to  overturn  the  wall,  whose  arm  is  the  perpendicular  dii^ 
tance  of  F  from  OP;  that  is  to  say. 


CD-FD    sinjL 
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_  • 

Now  C D  = s — -:  and  if,  as  before,  we  make  TTD  =  L  FD  =s 

(<7  +  ^J  <;  consequently  we  have  for  the  arm  of  the  couple  in 
question, 

which  being  multiplied  hj  the  pressure,  gives  the  moment  of  the 
overturning  couple ;  and  this  being  made  equal  to  moment  of 
stability  of  the  wall^  we  obtain  the  following  equation  : — 

W-FB  =  W(g  +  50<  =  '^-Bec«i-u;V«(|+l)tani....(2.) 

When  the  inner  £ace  of  the  wall  is  vertical,  sec/=  1,  and  tan  J=0; 
«nd  the  above  equation  becomes 

^  (9  ±  fi  t  =  ^.:.: (2  a.) 

To  obtain  a  convenient  general  formula  for  comparing  walls  of 
similar  figures  but  different  dimensionp|  let  n,  as  in  Article  211, 
denote  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall  to 
that  of  the  circumscribed  rectangle,  so  that  if  U7  be  the  weight  of 
an  unit  of  volume  of  masonry,  the  weight  of  the  vertical  layer  of 
masonry  under  consideration  is 

W  =  ntoht, 

where  h  is  the  depth  of  the  joint  D  E  below  the  top  of  the  waU. 
Then  equations  2  and  2  A  take  the  following  forms  : — 

«(!?+^<^A<'='^seoV-t^V«^|+l)tany>....(3.) 

n(q±<f)whf=.'^; (3  A.) 

—equations  analogous  to  equation  4  of  Article  213.     To  obtain  a 
fimnula  suitable  for  computing  the  requisite  thickness  of  wall  ^  let 

Qn{q±^)wh  "  ^' 


2n{q±q')wh    ■** 
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which  quadratic  equation  being  solved,  gives 

t  =  ^/aTB*-B; (4.) 

or  for  a  wall  with  a  vertical  inner  &ce,  for  which  B  =  0, 

<  =  i/a:. (4  a.) 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  surface  of  the  watef 
O  Y  either  is,  or  maj  occasionaDy  be,  at  or  near  the  level  of  tha 
iop  of  the  wall,  so  that  h  may  be  made  =  x.     In  such  cases,  let 


A  to*  secy 

as"    2« (5^+3^)11?         ' 


«Dd  we  have 


d^  t 


which  being  solved,  gives 

1  =  jTHT'-bi (5.) 

•ad  for  a  wall  with  a  vertical  inner  face, 

i  =  '/^-\/{6n(q±^J) <*  ^) 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  the  pressure  of  the 
w»ter  are  respectively 

Yertical,  P  an.j  =  -o^  **"^ii 

HonzontaJy  P  cos j  =  — g— ; 

Consequently  the  condition  c^etaJbUUy  ofjriction  at  the  joint  D  E 
is  given  by  the  equation 

_PC08/  Vfif  ^+        ^  /fi\ 

W  +  Psini-2W  +  i^«*tan/  — **^*^- ^^^ 
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If  the  ratio  -  hat  been  determined  by  meanB  of  equation  6,  then 
webave 

W  =  nwxt  =  nwx*  •-  ; (7.) 

80  thai  hy  cancelling  the  common  factor  af,  equation  6  is  brought 
to  the  following  form : — 

to' 

rrtan^ (a) 


Si»w--»-«o'tani 


1.  BeeUxngiUar  WaH — In  this  case  n=l;  ^'s=0;jsO; 
eooaeqaentljy 

a  =  ^ — ;  6  =  0; 
equation  5  a  becomes 

^^^=^/'6^' <»•) 

and  equation  8, 

V3gV^tan0; (10.) 
2w   — 


vf 


2fo\/ 


Qqto 


hut  it  ia  unnecessary  to  attend  in  practice  to  this  last  equation, 
irhich  is  fulfilled  for  the  greatest  values  of  q  that  ever  occur. 
EwaanpU  TL  Triangular  Wall,  -with  the  apex  at  O. 

In  this  case  —  is  the  same  for  eveiy  horizontal  joint;  so  that  if 

the  thickness  be  just  sufficient  for  stability  at  any  joint,  it  will  be 
just  sufficient  for  stability  at  every  other  joint.  A  reservoir- wall 
whan  Tertioal  section  is  triangular,  may  tiierefore  be  said  to  he  of 
mnijbrm  stahUUy, 

The  value  of  n  for  a  triangle  is  -.    With  respect  to  the  value  of 

d^  that  case  will  be  considered  in  which  the  inner  fiuse  of  the  watt 

1 
is  wticri,  so  tiiat  ^  «  -,  j  s  0. 

ThsA  h%  eqoatioa  d^  A» 
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l-^-V{^}^- '"■> 


and  by  equation  8 


-^  =  v/  (3  (y+l)  ^)  ^tan  *. (I?.)  ■ 

w-  ^  ^ 

X 

This  last  equation  fixes  a  limit  to  the  value  of  q^  independently 
of  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  each  bed-joint,  viz. : — 

y^^-W^-l. , (13.) 


The  insertion  of  this  value  of  g  in  equation  11  gives 


.(14.) 


X      «7'tan^ 

The  value  of  tan  f  for  masonry  being  about  0*74,  to  being  on  an 
average  125  lbs.  and  to'  62*4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  limit  of  q  is 
found  to  be 

0-365  -  0-167  =  0198,  or  g  nearly, 

and  that  of—,  by  equation  14,  is 
sc 

0-674 

For  brickwork,  tan  0  is  about  the  same  as  for  masonry,  and  to  is 
112  lbs.  per  foot,  nearly;  hence  the  limit  of  g  is 

0-327  -  0-167  =  016,  or  g,  nearly, 

t 
while  that  of  -  is  0-75. 

X 

Example  III.  Triangular  WaU  with  Vertical  Axis, — When  the 
wall  stands  on  a  soft  foundation,  it  may  be  desirable  in  some  casea 
so  to  form  it,  that  the  centre  of  resistance  F  shall  be  at  the  middle 
of  each  joint,  and  shall  also  be  vertically  beneath  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  part  of  the  wall  above  the  joint.  In  this  case,  the 
point  of  intersection  A  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  pressure  and 
weight  must  also  fall  in  the  middle  of  each  joint.  To  fulfil  thjeae 
conditions,  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall  should  be  an  isosceles 
triangle,  the  outer  and  inner  faces  forming  equal  angles  j  on 
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2i9 


opposite  sides  of  the  rertical  axis  of  the  wall,  and  the  angle  ^  should 
be  such  that  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  O  D  at  0  shall  bisect 
the  base ;  that  is  to  saj, 

tsanj  _  XBecj^ 

""2     ~r"' 


Init 


-whence  we  have 


t 
Jx 


tanj, 


smV=  3;  co8»^=-; 


*-i=i=\/i  =  « 


•707; 


maa 


i=35-±; 


•  •••••••••f  l«/*y 


80  tiiat  the  base  of  the  wall  is  to  its  height  as  the  diagonal  to  the 
side  of  a  square. 

Equation  8  in  this  case  becomes 

"^  '''    ^         tan^ (IG.) 


_^    f^J2 


to  J  2  +  v/  J  ^      2  w  +  u/  - 

This  condition  is  always  fulfilled  so  far  as  the  frictional  stability 
of  one  course  of  masoniy  on  another  is  concerned.  As  the  object, 
however,  of  giving  the  wall  the  figure  now  in'  question,  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  uniformly  over  a  soft  foundation,  let  it  be 

sapposed  that  its  base  rests  on  a  material  for  which  tan  ^  =  -j. 

Then  we  must  have 


«<s/2 


1 


2  w  +  w'  — 4 ' 


and  consequently 

,-^     1 


to. 


2^^2  -  i)  «/  =  2'ZSto  =  145  lbs.  per  cubic  foot; 


and  unless  the  masonry  be  of  this  weight  per  cubic  foot,  its  frictioD 

1 
on  a  horizontal  base,  of  a  material  for  which  tan  f  =  7,  will  not  be 

4 

of  itself  sufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  water.     (See  p.  638.) 

217.   BciidiHag   Walls. — Fig&   100  and  101  represent  vertical 

sections  of  xetaining  walls  against  which  banks  of  earth  abut.     In 
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<»eh  figure  a  verijcal  layer  of  the  mnaoiiry  and  of  the  eiirth  la 
mpposed  ta  be  considered,  whose  length  is  unity.     I>  E  is  the  baaa 


fig.  100.  Fig.  101. 

of  tlie  layer  of  masonry,  F  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  liaae,  B 
a  point  vertically  below  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight 
which  rests  on  that  base,  AW  a  line  representing  tbat  weight,  AP 
a  line  representing  the  thrust  of  the  earth;  AR,  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  A  FBW,  is  a  line  representing  the  resultant  pressure 
«t  the  base  D  B,  and  cutting  that  base  in  the  centre  of  resistance  F. 

In  each  figure,  D  O  is  a  vertical  plane  traversing  the  inner  edge 
D  of  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  cutting  the  plane  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  bank  in  O.  In  fig.  100,  the  whole  of  the  wall  lies  in  front  of 
that  vertical  plane ;  so  that  the  weight,  represented  by  AW  (or  l^ 
W  simply),  which  rests  on  the  base  D  E,  consists  of  the  weight  of 
the  masonnr  togttker  with  the  %oaght  of  tiie  mass  of  eart/t,  tf  any 
{represented  by  0  L  M),  uAtcA  u  verticalli/  above  tiiat  base;  and  Q  is 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  compound  mass  of  masoniy 
and  earth,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  plane  O  D. 

In  fig.  101,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  masonry,  represented 
byDLO,  lies  6eAin(f  the  plane  O  D.  If  the  prism  DLO  consisted 
of  earth,  its  weight  would  be  supported  by  the  earth  beneath  it ; 
tlierefore  the  earth  beneath  that  prism  exerts  a  pressure  vertically 
upwards  sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  earth  of  a 
volume  equal  to  that  of  tie  prism  of  masonry ;  therefore  the  weight 
represented  by  A  W  (or  by  W  simply)  which  rests  on  the  base  D  E, 
consists  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry  in  the  vertical  layer  of  the 
wall,  lt$»  the  weight  of  earth  which  would  fill  D  L  O ;  and  O  is  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  masonry  EDO  which  lies  befotv 
the  plane  O B,  and  of  the  prism  DLO,  considered  as  having  a 
nemfic  gravity  equal  to  the  mxcm  o/Uia  irpaeifio  gravit]/  qfrnammry 
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It  has  already  been  ahown  in  Article  198,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  against  the  vertical  plane  O  D  (which  pressure  is  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  bank,  and  represented  by  A  P,  or  by  P  simply), 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  O  D  K,  in  wliich  D  K, 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  bank,  is  equal  to  the  vertical  depth 
O  D  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  pressures  at  a  pointy 

p,      cos  ^  —  J  (cos^  ^  —  cos*  0) 
p,      coa^  -h  J  (coB^  ^  —  cos"  ^) ' 

which  ratio  depends  on  the  slope  ^  of  the  bank,  and  angle  of 
repose  f,  and  that  the  resultant  of  that  pressure  traverses  C,  at  the 
height 


CD=g 

almve  I>.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  {w'  being  the  weight  of  unily  of 
volume  of  the  earth),  let 

then  equation  2  of  Article  198  becomes 

p=^ (1.) 

This  force  has  to  be  multiplied,  as  in  previous  Articles,  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  F  from  C  P,  to  give  the  moment  of  the 
couple  which  tends  to  overturn  the  walL     Let  t  be  the  thickness 

DE,  and  i  the  angle  of  inclination  of  D  E  to  the  horizon;  then  the 
arm  of  the  couple  in  question  is 


dPOOS 


--(q+l)t^m{i  +  ty, 


whidi  being  multiplied  by  the  force  P,  and  equated  to  the  moment 
of  stabililj  of  the  weight  which  rests  on  the  base  D  £,  gives  the 
fionowing  condition  of  stability  of  position  : — 

W(,=±:^«'008<  =  !?L^_«'_^(,  +  J)BiB(/  +  t)...(2.) 

Now  suppose  (as  in  Article  211  and  elsewhere)  that  W  bears  a 
definite  ratio  n  to  the  weight  text  '  cos  $  of  a  rectangle  of  masonry 

w&o^  height  is  91>  »  x^  and  its  breadth  the  horizontal  distance 
of  E  from  CDf  t  cosii ;  then  the  firsts  side  of  equation  2,  being  the 
moment  of  stability, ibecomes  as  fallows : — 
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n(q  z±zq^wxt^  cos*  i 
Divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 

n{q  z±^q')wa?  cotf  i^ 
and  for  brevity's  sake,  let 

w,  •  cos  ^ 


6  n{q  =±z  q')  to  cos'  i 
^i  \q  +  2)  ^^  (f  +  0 


a; 


then 


and  consequently 


—  =6; 

4  n  (5  z±z  q')  w  cos*  % 

I  =  J-^TF-  J (4.) 


The  inclination  of  the  resultant  A  K  to  the  vertical  is  given  by 
the  equation 

tan^WAR  =  ,^^||i;L. (5.) 

When  the  base  DE  is  horizontal,  this  should  not  exceed  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  repose.  When  that  base  is  inclined  at  the  angle  i^ 
the  condition  of  frictional  stability  is  thus  expressed  : — 

^  WA  R  —  i^(ffi (6.) 

^'  being  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 

The  object  of  giving  the  base  of  the  wall  an  inclined  position  is 
to  diminish  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  on  it,  and  so  to  enable  the 
condition  of  frictional  stability  to  be  fulfilled. 

3       3 

The  values  adopted  for  q  in  practice  vary  fix)m  tt;  *<>  "o* 

218.  Rectangniar  Betainina  Walls. — ^In  a  vertical  rectangular 
wall,  n  =  1,  g'  =  0,  t  =  0;  so  that,  in  equations  3  and  4  of  Article 
217, 

Wi  cos  i  ^ 


a  = 


»  = 


^  qw    ' 
«?i  (g  +  2)  8^  ^ 


(1.) 
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Example  I.  When  the  8ur&ce  of  the  bank  is  horizontal^  so  that 
#  rs  0,  then 


and 


Alao 


.  1  -  sin  <p   -       ^ 
1  +  sin  ^'  ' 


^~    /"^-A  /  I    «/(l-sinf)    ) 


"W  =  w  a;'  •  -r-  : 
so  that  equation  5  of  Article  217  becomes 

tan  .^  W  A  R  =  ==r  = ' =  _J 

2 1£;  aj*  •  — 

OS 

=  A  /  /  3  y  to'  (1  -  sin  ^)  ) 
V     I    2w;(l+8inrt  / 

-^tan^' (3.) 

If  the  material  on  which  the  wall  rests  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  bank,  we  may  assume  ^  =  p;  in  which  case,  by  squaring 
equation  3,  and  attending  to  the  fact  that 

.     ,  sin'f  /   sin  ^    \'    1  —  sin  ^ 

tan'  f  =  z ;-r—  =   I  ^ ; J     • ,-^  , 

1  —  sin*  f       \1  —  sin  ^/      1  +  sm  ^ ' 
we  obtain  the  equation 

2w  —  VI  -sinfy ^*-^ 

Aflsuming  that  the  specific  gi-avity  of  the  earth  is  four-fiflhs  of 

that  of  the  masonry,  or  — ,  =  ~ ,  we  find  that  this  equation  is  ful- 

tcr       4 

3 

filled  for  the  ordinary  value  of  ^,  —  ,  so  long  as  ^  exceeds  24^ 

o 

Example  IL  When  the  surCeu^  of  the  bank  slopes  at  the  angle 
of  repose  f  ,  then  w^  =  w'  cos  f  ,  and 

«/  cos'  ^ 


ass 


(?+!)«' 


6qw    ' 

cosf  sin  f 


4qw 
■o  tfi^t  equation  4  of  Article  217  becomes 
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-  s  OOSf 


{q  +  ^y  w'  sin'  ^\      {q  •>•  j)  nfan 


Gqw 


IGq'w* 


)- 


4^  w 


?^*V(5..) 


219.  Trapezoidal  Walls. — In  fig.  102,  let  E  Q  represent  the 
vertical  face  of  a  rectangular  wall,  suited  to  sustain 
the  tluTist  of  a  given  bank,  and  let  F  be  the  centre 

of  resistance  of  the  base.  Make  QN  =  3  EF  =  3 
(o  ""  fi')  '  >  ^^^^  *^®  centre  of  gravity  g  of  the 

triangular  prism  of  masonry  E  Q  N  will  be  vertically 
above  the  centre  of  resistance  F;  therefore  if  that 
prism  be  removed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cross  section 
of  the  wall  to  a  trapezoid  with  a  sloping  face  E  N, 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  F  will  not  be 
altered,  and  the  wall  will  still  fulfil  the  condition  of 
stability  of  position,  the  thickness  t  being  determined 

as  for  a  rectangular  wall.     If  ^  =  — ,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 

o 

5 
summit  will  be  -^  of  the  thickness  at  the  base.    The  face  of  the  wall 

is  said  to  hotter;  the  rate  of  the  batter  being  the  ratio  — —  = 

EQ 

»a-')-:-. 

As  the  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  the 
wall  is  diminished  by  this  change,  the  obliquity  of  that  pressure 
will  be  increased ;  and  it  may  in  some  cases  be  necessaiy  to  make 
the  base  slope  backwards,  as  in  fig.  101. 

220.  Battering  WalU  of  Unirmrm  Tlilekaeaa. — ^When  a  wall  for 

supporting  a  horizontal-topped 
bank  is  of  uniform  thickness^ 
and  has  a  sloping  or  curved  &ce, 
as  in  figs.  103  and  104,  its  mo- 
ment of  stability  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes^ 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  E  Q  in  each  figure  repre- 
sent the  vertical  face  of  a  rec- 
tangular wall  of  the  same  height 
X  and  thickness  t  with  the  pro- 
posed wall,  and  let  g  be  the 


Fiff.  104. 


centre  of  graWiy  of  that  rectangular  wall.     Then 
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•riD  be  its  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of  length. 

Divide  the  area  £  Q  X  included  between  the  vertical  face  E  Q 
■nd  the  &ce  of  the  proposed  wallj  £  N,  by  the  height  x.     Then 

i>.iv,^ (1.) 

will  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  grft\-ity  G  of  the  sloping  or 
cnrred  wall  from  that  of  the  rectanguuir  vail ;  and  the  change  of 
figure  will  increase  the  stability  in  the  ratio  q  +  q'  :  ([\  that  is  to 
■ay,  the  moment  of  stability  will  now  be 

"W(?  +  ?0'  =  (7  +  rt«'=BP (2.) 

If  E  N  is  a  straight  line  (fig.  103), 


^'=5?> (3.) 


If  E  N  is  a  parabolic  arc, 

i"-'-^: (4.) 

a  fbnnala  which  is  also  sensibly  correct  when  E  K  is  aa  arc  of  a 
drde. 

"Walla  with  a  "curved  batter"  are  usually 
built  as  shown  in  fig.  lOd,  with  the  bed-joint& 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wall  This 
diminishes  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  on 
tbebaae. 

221.  FM-rfatloM  C..n«  mt  BMnl.l.s  Wall* 

have  their  width  increased  beyond  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  by  a  series  of  steps  in  front, 
as  shown  in  figs.  102  and  105.  The  objects  of 
this  are,  at  once  to  distribute  the  pressure 
over  a  greater  area  than  tliat  of  any  bed-joint 
in  the  body  of  the  wall,  and  to  diffuse  that 
pressure  more  equally,  by  bringing  the  centre 
of  resistance  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  base  ^-  '**• 

than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  wall.     The  power  of  earth  to  support 
fbnndationa  has  already  been  considered  in  Article  1D9. 

222.  ccBMerAna  are  projections  from  the  inner  face  of  a  retain- 
ing wall.  A  wall  and  its  counterforts,  if  the  bond  of  the  masonry 
in  well  preserved,  constitute  a  wall  having  successive  divisions 
of  its  length  alternately  of  greater  and  of  Icfs  thickness.      Th9 

t  <rf  stability  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  per  unit  of  length, 


<S56 
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when  the  wall  is  well'  bonded,  may  be  found,  with  sufficieut 
accuracy  for  practical  pui-poses,  by  adding  together  the  momenta 
of  stability  of  one  of  the  parts  between  two  counterforts,  and  of 
one  of  the  parts  whose  thickness  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a  counterfort,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  joint  length  of  those 
two  parts. 

For  example,  let  fig.  106  represent  a  portion  of  the  j^^w,  orhori- 

;tangular 


. L 


1) 


Fig.  106. 


Ti  wall  whose  height  is  h,  with  a  row  of  rectangular 
counterforts  of  the  same  height  with  the  walL 

c  Let  t  =  FE  be  the  thickness  of  a  part  of  the 
wall  between  two  counterforts,  and  6  =  E  D  its 
length ;  let  T  =  AB  be  the  thickness  of  a  coun- 
terforted  part  of  the  wall,  including  the  counter- 
fort, and  c  =  B  C  its  length. 

The  moment  of  stability  of  the  first  part  is 

qwhht^  'y 
and  that  of  the  second  part, 

g  w  A  c  T*. 


Adding  together  those  moments,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the 
'  total  length  6  +  c  =  AF,  the  mean  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of 
length  is  found  to  be 

qwh'  — jT— r 


.(1.) 


This  is  the  same  with  the  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of  length 
of  a  wall  of  the  unifonn  thickness, 


=-V{ 


6<«  +  cT* 
h  +  c 


}■• 


(2.) 


which  may  be  called  the  equivalent  uniform  vxUL 

The  quantity  of  masonry  in  the  counterforted  wall  is  to  the 
quantity  in  the  equivalent  uniform  wall  in  the  ratio 

ht  +  cT  :  (6  +  c)«„ 

which  is  always  less  than  imity;  so  that  there  is  a  saving  of 
.  masonry  (though  in  genoi-al  but  u  small  one)  by  the  use  of  counter- 
forts. 

223.  Arches  •f  Mnsonrr. — An  arcli  of  masonry  consists  of  a  ring 
of  wedge-formed  stones,  called  arch-stones  or  voussoirs,  pi-ussiiig 
against  each  otber  at  surfaces  called  hedrjoinU^  which  are,  or  ought 
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to  be,  perpendicular  or  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  »)ffUy  or  internal 
concave  sur&ce  of  the  arch.  The  outer  or  convex  sur&ce  of  the 
ring  of  arch-stoneSy  which  may  be  either  a  curved  surface  parallel 
to  the  soffit,  or,  what  is  better,  a  series  of  steps,  sustains  the 
vertical  pressure  of  that  part  of  the  load  which  arises  from  the 
weight  of  materials  other  than  the  arch-stones  themselves ;  and 
that  outer  sur&ce  also  exerts  in  many  cases  a  horizontal  or  inclined 
thrust  against  the  gpandiiU  and  nfnUTnenia,  The  abutments  sus- 
tain also  the  thrust  of  the  lowest  voussoirs,  vertical  or  inclined,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Sometimes  an  arch  springs  at  once  from  the 
ground,  so  that  its  abutments  are  its  foundations. 

A  wall  standing  on  an  arch,  in  the  plane  of  the  arch-ring,  is 
called  a  gpandril  uxdl.  The  arch  of  a  bridge  requires  a  pair  of 
external  gpofndrU  walls,  one  over  each  face  of  the  arch  ;  the  space 
between  them  is  filled  up  to  a  certain  level  with  solid  masoniy,  and 
above  that  level  it  is  sometimes  filled  with  earth  or  rubbish,  and 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  series  of  irUemal  gpandrU  waUs  parallel  to 
the  external  spandril  walls,  and  having  vacant  spaces  between 
tixem — a  mode  of  construction  favourable  both  to  stability  and  to 
lightness.  In  order  to  form  a  continuous  platform  for  the  road-, 
way,  the  spaces  between  the  internal  spandrQ  walls  are  sometimes 
covered  with  flags  of  some  strong  stone  (such  as  slat^  and  some- 
times arched  over  with  small  transverse  arches.  The  external 
spandril  walls  are  the  abutments  of  those  arches,  and  must  have 
stability  sufficient  to  sustain  their  thrust :  when  the  spandrils  are 
filled  with  earth  or  rubbish,  the  external  spandril  walls  must  have 
stability  sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  filling  materiaL 

In  determining  the  conditions  of  stability  of  an  arch,  it  is  con- 
"venient  to  consider  only  a  rib,  or  vertical  layer,  of  arch,  abutment, 
and  spandril,  of  the  thickness  unity  (e.  ^.,  one  foot).  When  there 
are  spandril  walls  with  vacant  spaces  between,  an  ideal  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  material  of  the  spandrils,  found  by 
supposing  the  weight  of  the  material  of  the  spandril  walls  to  be 
unifoi-mly  distributed,  so  as  to  fill  the  vacuities ;  that  is  to  say,  let 
w  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the  walls, 
:  *  T  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  all  the  walls,  and  2  '  S  the  sum 
of  the  widths  of  the  spaces  between  them ;  then  in  computations 
respecting  the  stability  of  the  arch,  the  spandrils  may  be  supposed 
to  be  completely  filled  with  a  material  whose  weight  per  unit  of 
volume  18 

"^  =  «  •  sT^j-Tg- (1-) 

324.    Iliac  cf  Pttwiw   la    mm    Arcki   CcndlUcB    cf  Stability. — 

to  the  principles  explained  in  Articles  206  and  207,  if  a 

8 
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straiglit  line  be  drawn  through  each  bed-joint  of  the  arch-ring 
representing  the  position  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  pres- 
sure at  that  joint,  the  straight  lines  so  drawn  form  a  polygon,  and 
each  of  the  angles  of  that  polygon  is  situated  in  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  external  force  acting  on  the  arch-stone,  which 
lies  between  the  pair  of  joints  to  which  the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
polygon  correspond ;  so  that  the  polygon  is  similar  to  a  poly- 
gonal frame,  loaded  at  its  angles  with  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
arch-stones  (their  own  weight  included).  A  curve  inscribed  in  that 
polygon,  so  as  to  touch  all  its  sides,  is  the  line  of  pressures  of  the 
arch.  The  smaller  and  the  more  numerous  the  arch-stones  into 
which  the  arch-ring  is  subdivided,  the  more  nearly  does  the  poly- 
gon coincide  with  the  curve ;  and  the  curve  or  line  of  pressures 
represents  an  ideal  linear  arch,  which  would  be  balanced  under  the 
continuously-distributed  forces  which  act  on  the  real  arch  under 
consideration.  From  the  near  approach  of  this  linear  arch  to  the 
polygon  whose  sides  traverse  the  centres  of  resistance  of  the  bed- 
joints,  the  points  where  the  linear  arch  cuts  those  joints  may  be 
taken  without  sensible  error  for  the  centres  of  resistance. 

Now  in  order  that  the  stability  of  the  arch  may  be  secure,  it  is 
necessary  that  no  joint  should  tend  to  open  either  at  its  outer  or 
at  its  inner  edge ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  each  joint  should  not  deviate  from  the  centre 
of  the  joint  by  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  joint ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  centre  of  resistance  should  lie  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  depth  of  the  joint ;  whence  follows  this 

Theorem.  The  stability  of  am,  arck  is  secwrSy  if  a  linecvr  arch, 
bakmced  uruler  the  forces  which  act  on  the  real  a/rd^  ca/n  be  drawn 
toitiiin  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  a/rchrring. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  tenacity  of  fresh  mortar  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  stabi- 
lity of  masoniy ;  and  hence,  where  cement  is  not  used,  all  horizon- 
tal or  oblique  conjugate  forces  which  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  arch-ring  must  be  pressiires,  acting  on  the  arch  firom  without 
inwards.  The  linear  arch,  therefore,  is  limited  in  such  cases  to 
those  forms  which  are  balanced  under  pressures  from,  loithotU  alone; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  or  conjugate 
pressure,  denoted  by  p^  in  Article  185,  equation  4,  must  not  at  any 
point  be  negative. 

It  is  true  that  arches  have  stood,  and  still  stand,  in  which  the 
centres  of  resistance  of  joints  fall  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  arch-ring ;  but  the  stability  of  such  arches  is  either 
now  precarious,  or  must  have  been  precarious  while  the  mortar  was 
fresL 

When  tenacity  to  resist  horizontal  or  oblique  tenaiou  is  given  to 
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the  spandrils  of  an  arch,  and  to  the  joints  betweien  them  and  the 
arch-atones,  by  means  of  cement,  hoop-iron  bond,  iron  cramps,  or 
otherwise,  the  conjugate  tension  denoted  by  — />,  must  not  at  any 
point  exceed  a  safe  proportion  of  that  tenacity ,  that  is  to  say, 
about  one-eighth.  By  this  means  stability  may  be  given  to  arches 
of  seemingly  anomalous  figures;  but  such  structures  are  safe  on  a 
small  scale  only. 

225.  An^ir,  j^iact  aad  P«>iat  •f  Rapine. — The  first  step  towards 
determining  whether  a  proposed  arch  will  be  stable,  is  to  asswine  a 
linear  arch  parallel  to  the  intrados  or  soffit  of  the  proposed  arch, 
and  loaded  vertically  with  the  same  weight,  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  size  of  this  assumed  linear  arch  is  a  matter  of 
indifiTerenoe,  provided  each  point  in  it  is  considered  as  subjected  to 
the  same  forces  which  act  at  the  correspoTidiTig  joint  in  the  real 
arch ;  that  is,  the  joint  cut  which  the  inclination  of  the  real  arch  to 
the  horizon  is  the  same  toUh  thai  of  the  assumed  a^ch  at  tlie  given 
poinL 

The  assumed  arch  is  next  to  be  treated  as  a  stereostatic  arch, 
according  to  the  method  of  Article  185 ;  and  by  equation  4  of  that 
Article  is  to  be  determined,  either  a  general  expression  or  a  series 
of  values  of  the  intensity  p,  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  horizontal  or 
oblique,  as  the  case  may  be,  required  to  keep  the  arch  in  equilibrio 
under  the  given  vertical  load.  If  that  pressure  is  nowhere  negative, 
a  curve  similar  to  the  assumed  arch,  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  arch-ring,  will  be  either  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  line  of  pres- 
sures of  the  proposed  arch;  p^  will  represent,  either  exactly  or  very 
nearly,  the  intensity  of  the  lateral  pressure  which  the  real  arch, 
tending  to  spread  outwards  under  its  load,  will  exert  at  each  point 
against  its  spandril  and  abutments ;  and  the  thrust  along  the  linear 
arch  at  each  point  will  be  the  thrust  of  the  real  arch  at  the  corre- 
aponding  joint. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  ^^  has  some  negative  values  for  the  assumed 
linear  arch,  there  must  be  a  |)air  of  points  in  that  arch  where  that 
quantity  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  is  equal  to  nothing. 
The  angle  of  inclination  t^  at  that  point,  called  the  angle  ofrwpiwre^ 
is  to  be  determined  by  solving  equation  1  of  Article  187.  The 
corresponding  joints  in  the  real  arch  are  called  \hR  joints  ofruptv/re; 
and  it  is  below  those  joints  only  that  conjugate  pressure  from  with- 
out is  required  to  sustain  the  arch. 

In  fig.  107,  let  B  C  A  represent  one-half  of  a  S3nnmetrical  arch, 
O  Y  a  horizontal  axis  of  co-ordinates  in  or  above  the  spandril, 
K  L  D  £  an  abutment,  and  0  the  joint  of  rupture,  found  by 
the  method  already  described.  -  The  point  of  rupture,  which  is  the 
eentre  of  resistance  of  the  joint  of  rupture,  is  somewhere  within 
the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  that  joint;  and  from  that  point 
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down  to  the  springing  joint  B,  the  line  of  pressures  is  a  curve 
Aiuiilar  to  the  assumed  linear  arch,  and  parallel  to  the  intrados,. 

being  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  lateral  pre&- 

'^  ®    sure  between  the  arch  and  its  spandril  and 

>-<2=3^  abutment, 

;^J^  From  the  joint  of  rupture  0  to  the  crowik 

/  A,  the  fact  that  the  assumed  linear  arch  would 

require  lateral  tension  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,. 

shows  that  the  true  line  of  pressures  must  be 

a  flatter  curve  than  the  assumed  linear  arch ; 

the  iigure  of  the  true  line  of  pressures  bein^ 

determined  by  the  condition,  that  it  shall  be 

«  ii'  MD  ^  linear  arch  balanced  under  vertical  forces- 

*  only;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  horizontal  com- 

^*      '  ponent  of  the  thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is 

a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of 

the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  the  joint  of  rupture. 

That  horizontal  thrust,  denoted  by  Ho,  is  found  by  means  of  equa^ 
tion  2  of  Article  187,  and  is  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  entire  arclu 
[If  the  arch  is  distorted,  conjugate  thrust  is  to  be  read  instead  of 
"  horizontal  thrusty*  wherever  that  phrase  occurs.] 

The  only  point  in  the  line  of  pressures  above  the  joints  of  rup- 
ture which  it  is  important  to  determine,  is  that  which  is  at  the* 
crown  of  the  arch,  A ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  between  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture C  and  the  crown  A  ;  and  draw  throiigh  that  centre  of  gravity 
a  vertical  line. 

Then  if  it  be  possible^  from  one  point  in  that  vertical  line,  to 
draw  a  pair  of  lines,  one  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffit  at  the  joint 
of  rupture,  and  the  other  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffit  at  the* 
crown,  so  that  the  former  of  those  lines  shall  cut  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture, and  the  latter  the  keystone,  in  a  pair  of  points  which  are  both 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  arch-ring,  the  stability 
of  the  arch  will  be  secure  ;  and  if  the  first  point  be  the  point  of 
rupture,  the  second  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  at  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  the  crown  of  the  true  line  of  pressures. 

When  the  pair  of  points  related  as  above  do  not  fall  at  opposite 
limits  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  their  exact  positions  are 
to  a  small  extent  imcertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  practice.  Their  most  probable  positions  are  equi-distant 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  arch-ring. 

Should  the  pair  of  points  &11  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
arch-ring,  the  depth  of  the  arch-stones  must  be  increased. 

226.  TbniM  •r  «>  Arch  •if  iHaMnrr. — ^The  line  of  pressures,  or 
equivalent  linear  arch,  of  an  arch  of  masonry,  with  its  point  of  rup- 
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ture  and  total  thrust,  having  been  determined  hy  the  methods 
described  in  the  two  preceding  Articles,  the  distribution  of  that 
thrust,  and  the  line  of  action  of  its  resultant,  are  to  be  found  by 
the  methods  of  Article  187. 

227.  AkatMMiifl  mf  Arciies. — The  abutment  of  an  arch,  when  it 
is  not  simply  a  foundation,  is  a  buttress,  or  a  wall  with  or  without 
counterforts,  which  is  bounded,  or  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
by  a  vertical  ikce  L  D  (fig.  107)  towards  the  arch. 

Two  external  forces  are  applied  to  the  abutment  of  an  arch 
besides  its  own  weight,  viz.,  the  vertical  load  of  the  half-arch,  P, 
whose  resultant  acts  through  B,  the  centre  of  resistanoe  of  the 
springing  joint,  and  the  thrust  H,  found  in  amount  and  position  by 
methods  already  referred  to,  which  acts  through  B  also  if  the  angle 
of  rupture  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at 
B ;  and  which,  if  there  is  either  no  joint  of  rupture,  or  a  joint  of 
rupture  above  B,  is  distributed  between  B  and  A,  or  B  and  C,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  and  conjugate 
thrust  being  taken  as  the  entire  pressure  applied  to  the  abutment, 
its  conditions  of  stability  and  requisite  dimensions  are  to  be  found 
by  the  methods  described  in  Articles  213,  214,  and  222. 

For  the  abutment  of  an  arch,  as  for  the  arch-ring,  the  centre  of 
resistance  should  fall  within  the  middle  third  of  the  base,  so  that 
the  proper  value  of  q  is  one-sixth. 

If  the  figure  of  an  arch  be  transformed  by  parallel  projection,  the 
proper  figures  for  the  abutments  of  the  new  arch  are  the  corre- 
sponding parallel  projections  of  the  original  abutments. 

228.  Skew  jjrciMs  are  of  figures  derived  from  those  of  symmetri- 
cal arches  by  distortion  in  a 

horizontal  plana     The  eleva-  n ^    b 

tion  of  the  face  of  a  skew  arch, 
and  every  vertical  section  par- 
allel to  its  face,  being  similar 
to  the  coiresponding  elevation 
and  vertical  section  of  a  sym- 
metrical arch,  the  forces  which 
act  in  a  vertical  layer  or  rib 
of  a  skew  arch  with  its  abut- 
ments, are  the  same  with  those 
which  act  in  an  eqiially  thick 
vertical  layer  of  a  symmetrical 
arch  with  its  abutments,  of  the 
■amedimensionsand  figure, and  pig,  X09. 

similarly  and  equally  loaded. 

Fig.  108  represents  a  plan  of  a  skew  arch,  with  counterforted 
abutments.    The  angle  of  skew,  or  Miqmty,  is  the  angle  which  the 


Hg.  108. 
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ftxifl  of  the  B,Tch.wa,j,  A  A,  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  fitce 
of  the  arch,  B C  A B.  The  span  of  the  archway,  "on  the  tqaar»" 
as  it  is  called  (that  is,  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  abut- 
ments), is  less  than  the  span  on  tAe  Aem,  or  parallel  tv  the  face  of 
the  arch,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity  to  unity.  Tt 
is  the  span  on  ihs  skeuf  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  correepondin^F 
symmetrical  arch. 

The  best  position  for  the  bed-joints  of  the  arch-stones  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  thrust  along  the  arch.  If,  therefore,  there  be  dniwn 
on  the  soffit  of  a  skew  arch,  a  series  of  parallel  curves,  made  by  the 
intersections  of  the  soffit  with  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  arch,  the  beet  forms  for  the  bed-joints  will  be  a  series  of 
curves  diawn  on  tJie  aofSt  of  the  ardi  bo  as  to  cut  the  whole  of  the 
former  series  of  curves  at  right  angles,  such  as  C  C  in  figs.  108  and 
109.  Joints  of  the  best  form  beii^  difficult  to  execute,  qtiral 
joints  are  used  in  practice  as  an  approximation. 

329.  «niBMi  T«iiiiM.—A  groined  vault,  represented  in  plan, 
lookiiig  upwards,  by  fig.  110,  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
archways.  The  ribs  at  the  edges  where 
the  soffits  of  the  archways  intersect  and 
,  interrupt  each  other,  are  called  tlie 
ffroing.  The  portions  of  the  arches 
which  form  the  groined  vault,  properly 
speaking,  abut  sgaiiut  the  groins ;  the 
groins  themselves,  and  the  four  inde- 
pendent portions  of  the  archways,  abut 
against  four  buttresses  at  the  corners 
of  the  vault  The  crown  of  the  vault  is 
the  point  where  the  groins  meet 

The  line  marked  B'  is  the  length  &om 
Rg.  110.  ^^  crown  to  the  fiice  of  one  of  the  arch- 

ways; and  B  is  the  breadth  of  the  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  buttresses  against  which  that  archway  abut«, 
whether  directly  or  through  the  groin.  The  thruxt  due  to  the 
length  of  archway  B'  is  concentrated  upon  the  breadth  of  abut- 
ment B ;  its  intensity  b  therefore  increased  in  the  ratio  ~  ;  and 

if  t  be  the  thickness  which  an  abutment  requires  to  withstand  the 
thrust  of  the  plain  archway,  the  thickness  D  required  for  the  bub- 
tress,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  B,  will  be 

°  =  '-\/b <'•) 

At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  buttresses  are  compound 
and  rectangular : — at  the  right-hand  dde,  a  single  diagonal  buttrew 
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is  opposed  to  the  tihrast  of  each  groin,  and  to  the  combined  thrusts 
of  the  two  archways  which  abut  against  it.  The  breadth  of  the  dia- 
gonal buttress  being  the  reeuUcmt  of  the  breadths  of  the  compound 
buttresses,  its  thickness  is  simply  equal  to  theirs. 

230.  cisfltored  Arek«s  are  arched  ribs,  of  which 
several  spring  from  one  buttress,  as  is  shown  in  plan 
in  fig.  Ill  The  thrust  against  the  buttress  is  the 
resultant  of  the  thrusts  of  the  ribs;  the  vertical 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  their  loads. 

331.  picn  •r  Arckes. — ^A  pier  is  a  pillar  against 
which  two  or  more  arches  abut,  in  such  a  manner  ^'  ^^^' 
that  their  horizontal  thrusts  balance  each  other,  so  that  the  pier 
has  only  to  sustain  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  half-arches  which 
test  on  it  The  piers  of  a  bridge  or  viaduct  are  usually  oblong 
walls,  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  two  of 
which  spring  from  the  opposite  sides  of  each  pier.  It  is  customary 
to  make  the  thickness  of  a  pier,  at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  from 
one-sixth  to  one-ninth  of  the  span  of  the  arches  which  it  sustains. 
Uonking  in  his  Treatise  an  Bridges^  has  pointed  out,  that  this 
thickness  is  usually  greater  than  is  necessary ;  and  that  there  is  in 
general  no  reason  that  the  thickness  of  the  pier  should  be  more  than 
is  just  sufficient  to  support  the  rings  of  arch-stones  that  spring  from,  it 

If  one  of  two  arches  which  abut  against  the  same  pier  falls,  the 
other  arch,  having  its  thrust  unbalanced,  usually  overthrows  the 
pier,  and  consequently  falls  also ;  so  that  if  a  viaduct  consists  of  a 
series  of  arches  with  piers  between,  the  fall  of  a  single  arch  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  viaduct.  To  lessen  the  damage  caused 
liy  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  is  customary  in  long  vii^ucts,  to 
introduce  at  intervals  what  are  called  abtUmerU  piers,  which  have 
atability  sufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  single  arch;  so  that 
when  an  arch  falls,  the  destruction  is  limited  to  the  division  of  the 
viaduct  between  the  two  nearest  abutment  piers. 

In  some  important  bridges  over  large  rivers,  where  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  spare  no  expense  in  order  to  render  the 
structure  durable,  each  pier  is  an  abutment  pier. 

232.  op«B  aad  n*ii*w  picn  midi  AkatHMata^ — In  some  cases  the 
piers  and  abutments  of  bridges,  in  order  to  save  materials,  and  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  foundations,  are  made  with  arched 
openings  through  them,  or  with  rectangular  hollows  in  their  in- 
terior. The  bottoms  of  such  openings  or  hollows  should  be  closed^ 
when  they  are  small  by  courses  of  large  stones,  and  when  they  are 
Luge  by  Inverted  arches,  in  order  that  the  area  of  the  foundation, 
over  which  the  pressure  is  distributed,  may  be  as  large  as  if  the 
building  were  solid. 

The  moment  of  stability  of  an  abutment^  with  arched  openings 
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through  it,  or  hollows  in  itB  interior,  is  less  than  that  of  a  solid 
abutment  of  the  same  external  dimensions,  veiy  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  the  movMrnt  of  inertia,  of  the  horizonlal  section  of  the 
abutment  is  diminished  by  means  of  the  vacuities.  (See  Article  95.) 
233.  Taaaeli. — If  the  depth  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  great  compared  with  the  height  of  its  archway,  the 
proper  form  for  the  line  of  pressures,  which  must  lie  withm  the 
middle  third  of  the  thickness  of  its  arch,  is  the  elliptic  linear  arch 
of  Article  180,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  horizontu  to  the  vertical 
semi-axis  is  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical  pressure  of  the  earth,  as  already  shown  in  Article  180, 
equation  5,  and  Article  197,  equation  3;  that  is  to  say, 

horizontal  semi-axis  _     /p,  _        /  /I  -  sin  f\        .. 

vertical  semi-axis  \/  p,  ""    vr    \1  +  sin  f /  '"'^  '' 

f  being  the  angle  of  repose. 

If  the  earth  is  firm,  and  little  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  half-span,  or  horizontal  semi-axis,  to  the  rise  or  vertical 
semi-axis,  may  be  made  greaJter  than  is  given  by  the  preceding 
equation,  and  the  earth  will  still  resist  we  additional  horizontal 
thrust;  but  that  proportion  should  never  be  made  less  than  the 
value  given  by  the  equation,  or  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  forced  inwards. 

In  a  drainage  tunnel,  the  entire  ellipse  may  be  used  as  the  figure 
of  the  arch ;  but  in  a  railway  tunnel,  where  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  a 
flat  floor,  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  tunnel  comprise  in  height  the 
upper  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  of  the  ellipse,  which  is  closed 
below  by  a  circular  segmental  inverted  arch  of  a  slight  curvature, 
its  depression  being  one-eighth  of  its  span,  or  thereabouts.  By  this 
mode  of  construction,  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel  is  concentrated  upon  foundation  courses  directly  below 
them,  from  which  they  spring.  The  ratio  which  the  entire  width 
of  the  tunnel,  measured  vaJtsids  the  masonry  or  brickwork,  bears  to 
the  joint  width  of  that  pair  of  foundations,  must  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  building  to  the  weight  of  earth 
displaced  by  it,  as  given  by  Article  199,  equation  3.  The  inverted 
arch  serves  to  prevent  the  foundations  of  the  sides  of  the  tunnel 
from  being  forced  inwards  by  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  earth. 

The  €xa4A  form  for  the  line  of  pressures  in  the  sides  and  roof 
of  a  tunnel  is  the  geostoHc  arch  of  Article  184.  This  principle 
requires  attention  when  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  near  the  surface. 
Let  Xo  be  the  depth  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  and  Xi  that  of  its 
greatest  horizontal  diameter,  beneath  the  surface.  From  those 
ortlinates  as  data,  design  a  hydrostcUie  arch,  either  by  the  exact 
method  of  Article  183,  or  by  the  approximate  method  of  Article 
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188 ;  oantract  the  horizontal  oo-ordisates  of  that  aroh  in  the  ratio 
€=:  a/  ^  y  and  the  result  will  be  the  geostatic  aroh  required 

234.  i»«Mca. — ^A  true  dome  is  a  shell  of  masomy  or  brickwork, 
of  the  figure  of  a  solid  of  revolution  with  a  vertical  axis ;  that  is^ 
it  is  spherical,  spheroidal,  oonoidal,  or  conical,  and  is  circular  in 
plan.  Its  tendency  to  spread  at  its  base  is  resisted  by  the  stability 
of  a  cylindrical  wail,  or  of  a  series  of  buttresses  sunx>unding  the 
base  of  the  dome,  or  by  the  tenacity  of  a  metal  hoop  encircling  the 
base  of  the  dome. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a 
dome  are  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Let  ^,  112 
represent  a  vertical  section  of  a 
dome,  springing  from  a  cyHndrical 
wall  B  B.  The  shell  of  the  dome 
IB  supposed  to  be  thin  as  compared 
with  its  external  and  internal  di- 
mensions. Let  the  centre  of  the 
crown  of  the  dome,  O,  be  taken  as 
origin  of  co-ordinates ;  let  a;  be  the  depth  of  any  circular  joint 
in  the  sheU,  such  as  C  C,  below  O,  and  f/  the  radius  of  that  joint 
Let  i  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  shell  at  C  to  the  horizon, 
and  d  s  the  length  of  an  elementary  arc  of  the  vertical  section  of 
the  dome,  such  as  C  D,  whose  vertical  height  hadx^  and  the  differ* 
enoe  of  its  lower  and  upper  radii  dy:  bo  that 

dy         ,      ,    da 

-ri  =  cotant;  -7-  =  coseci. 

ax  ax 

Let  P,  be  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the  dome  above  the  circular  joint 
C  C.  Then  the  total  thrust,  in  the  direction  of  a  set  of  tangents  to 
the  dome,  radiating  obliquely  downwards  all  round  the  joint  C  C^  is 

r,  '  -T—  =  Fs  •  cosec  t : 

dx  ' 

and  the  total  horizontal  component  of  that  radiating  thrust  is 


Fig.  112. 


P, 


.dy^ 


dx 


P« '  ootaniL 


Let  p^  denote  the  intensity  of  that  horizontal  radiating  thrust,  per 
unit  of  periphexy  of  the  joint  C  C  :  then  because  the  periphery  of 
that  joint  is  2  «-  y  (  s  6*2832  y),  we  have 

P,cotan» 

^'^-2^y- <^> 
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It  has  been  shown  in  Article  179,  that  if  there  be  an  inward 
radiating  pressure  upon  a  ring,  of  a  given  intensity  per  unit  of  arc, 
there  is  a  thrust  exerted  all  round  i^t  ring,  whose  amount  is  the 
product  of  that  intensity  into  the  radius  of  the  ring.  The  same 
proposition  is  true,  substituting  an  outward  for  an  inward  radiating 
pressure,  and  a  tension  all  round  the  ring  for  a  thrust.  If,  there- 
fore, the  horizontal  radiating  pressure  of  the  dome  at  the  joint 
C  C  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  a  hoop,  the  tension  at  each  point 
of  that  hoop,  being  denoted  by  P,,  is  given  by  the  equation 

P      .,«       P,cotani  .^. 

Now  conceive  the  hoop  to  be  removed  to  the  circular  joint  D  D, 
distant  by  the  aic  d  s  from  C  C,  and  let  its  tension  in  this  new 
position  be 

The  difference,  d  P^  when  the  tension  of  the  hoop  at  C  C  is  the 
greater,  represents  a  th/rust  which  must  be  exerted  all  round  the 
ring  of  brickwork  C  C  D  D,  and  whose  irUensUy  per  unit  of  length 
qfthecbrc  CD  is 

P'=  df"  2^-  J^^-*^**"*"^ <^> 

Every  rmg  of  brickwork  for  which  p^  is  either  nothing,  or  positive, 
ia  stable,  independently  of  the  tenacity  of  cement ;  for  in  each  such 
ring  there  is  no  tension  in  any  direction. 

When  p,  becomes  negative,  that  is,  when  P,  has  passed  its  maxi- 
mum, and  begins  to  diminish,  there  is  tension  horizontally  round 
each  ring  of  brickwork,  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of 
the  dome,  must  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  cement,  or  of  external 
hoops,  or  by  the  resistance  of  abutments. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  stability  of  a  dome.  The  inclination  to 
the  horizon  of  the  surfiaxie  of  the  dome  at  the  joint  where  p^  =  0, 
and  below  which  that  quantity  becomes  negative,  is  the  angle  of 
rupture  of  the  dome ;  and  the  horizontal  component  of  its  thrust 
at  that  joint,  is  its  total  horizontal  thrust  against  the  abutment, 
hoop,  or  hoops,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  spreading. 

A  dome  may  have  a  circular  opening  in  its  crown.  Oval  arched 
openings  may  also  be  made  at  lower  points,  provided  at  such  points 
there  is  no  tension  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the  inclined 
axis  of  any  such  opening  should  be  fixed  by  the  equation 


L  =  c=a/-^'-. ...(4.) 

IS  V    i?, sect  ^   ' 


horiz.  axis   ^ ^   /      p, 

mclined  axis 
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Exanifle  L  Spherical  Doms, — Uniform  thickness,  t ;  weight  of 
material  per  unit  of  volume,  vo  \  rudius,  r. 

aj  =  r (1—  cost);  y  =  rsint;  d8  =  rdt. 


wtr  cos  i 


'''^  ~  1  +  cos  t  ^  ^'  "" 


wti^  cos  t  sin  i 


1  +  cos  t 

coB^i  -f-  cos  i—  1         j 
1  +  cos  %       *        J 


.(«.) 


The  angle  of  rupture,  for  which  p,  =  0,  is 


%^  =  arc  •  cos 


J^":!  =  51°  49' ;. 
2 


.(6.) 


and  from  this  angle  we  obtain,  for  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
dome,  per  unit  of  periphery  at  the  joint  of  rupture, 


;>,  =  0-382  tt7<r; 
and  for  the  tension  on  a  hoop  to  resist  that  thrust, 


Py  =  0-3«;<r". 


(7.) 


Example  II.  Truncated  Conical  Dome  (fig.  113). — Apex,  O. 
Depth  of  top  of  dome  below  apex,  x^ ;  of  base  of  dome,  x^  \  i^  imi- 
form  inclination ;  <,  uniform  ildckness ;  y  =  x  cotan  iL 

Then  at  the  base  of  the  dome. 


...(a) 


sm  t 

^XDt  COS  t  /         scjX 

p^^^wto^'  cotan'  i. 

p,  being  eyexywhere  poflitive,  there  is  in  this  dome  no  joint  of 
rupture. 

ExfMvple  m    Tnmcated  Conical  Dome,  tupportiitg  on  its  mimniii 
9  hurrei  or  ^UkrUamT  qftiye  weighi  Lb 
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Bin*  I  ^ 


.(9.) 


_^tvt  COS  i  /       a:S\    ,       L 
'     p  _wtcos?  %  f  ,       ^  ^  L  ootan  t 

/>,  =  «;  ^  0?!  •  ootan'  *. 

235.  strengtk  of  AkatMests  asd  Taaits. — ^The  dimensions  required 
in  an  abutment,  arch,  or  dome,  to  insure  stability,  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  insure  strength  also ;  but  instances  occur,  in 
which  the  condition  of  sufficient  strength  requires  to  be  indepen- 
dently considered,  and  it  may  be  convenient  here  so  far  to  antici- 
pate the  subject  of  strength  as  to  state  that  condition,  viz.,  that  the 
intensity  of  the  thrust  in  the  materials  shall  at  no  point  exceed  a 
certain  limit,  found  by  dividing  the  resistance  of  the  material  to 
crushing  by  a  number  called  the  factor  of  safety.  The  factor  of 
safety  in  existing  bridges  ranges  from  3  or  4  to  50  and  upward& 
In  tunnels  it  is  about  4.  Tredgold  considers,  that  in  bridges  the 
best  value  for  the  factor  of  safety  is  about  8  {Treatise  on  Masonry), 
The  resistance  of  some  of  the  most  important  materials  of  mdsoniy 
to  crushing  is  stated  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume ;  but  a 
prudent  engineer,  who  contemplates  a  great  work  in  masonry,  will 
not  trust  to  tables  alone,  but  will  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
materials  at  his  command  by  direct  experiment. 

235  A.     Traaaformatloa  of  SlracUirM  la  IflaMiarj. — ^Tho  principle 

already  stated  in  Article  126,  that  to  determine  the  irUensity  of  a 
force  in  a  transformed  structure,  the  projected  line  representing  the 
a/niotmt  of  the  force  must  be  divided  by  the  projected  area  over 
which  it  is  distributed,  requires  special  attention  in  considering  the 
strength  of  transformed  structures  of  masonry. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  that  principle,  conceive  a  rec- 
tangular prism  whose  dimensions  are  x,  y,  z,  x  being  vertical :  its 
volume  \&Y  =zxyz.  Let  w  be  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
prism  be  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  sc,  of  the  length  W ;  then 

W  =  wxyz, (1.) 

The  am&wnJt  of  an  upward  vertical  pressiure  on  the  base  of  this 
prism,  which  balances  W,  will  be  represented  by  a  line  equal  and 
opposite  to  W  :  that  is 

P  =  -  W; (2.) 
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•ad  the  intensUy  of  that  pressure  wiU  be 

p 

p  =  ,";^=  "^® ^^^ 

yz 

Now  let  there  be  a  parallel  projection  of  this  prism,  whose  dimen* 
aionsy  af  ^s  ax,  y  =  by,  z  =  cz,  are  oblique  to  each  other.  The 
weight  of  the  new  prism  will  be  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  a/, 
of  die  length 

W  =  aW (4.) 

Let 

0  =  1  —  iso^y'^  —  cos'^i'a/  —  cot?  of  i/ 

+  2  cosy  «  •  oos«  af  •  coaaf  y (5.) 

Then  the  volume  of  the  new  piism  is 

Y"  ^sdy'sf  ^"0"=  Y-abc  j'C; (6.> 

consequently  the  intensiiy  of  its  weiglit  is 

ti/  =  5:  =  _^w^_  =  _!^  (7> 

V'      abcJG'Y      beJG     '        "  ^  '^ 
The  area  of  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  new  prism  is 

y'  £  '  any*  af  =  y  z  'b  cgin  y  sf ; (8.) 

The  ctmcunt  of  the  stress  on  that  area  is 

-W'  =  F=aP  =  apy  z (9.) 

being  represented  by  a  line  F,  which  is  the  projection  of  P,  and 
parallel  to  a/. 
The  interutiiy  of  this  new  stress  is 

P  = jr  = TT (10-) 

f/ af  '  any  af      bc'anyaf 

and  if  we  consider  the  relation  between  stress  and  weight, 

F=  -  W, 
thatiSi 

p^ilva^^^z=:^vfdifai  JQ. (11.). 

we  find 
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OHAPTEIl  III. 

jTRENOTH  AND  STIFFNBSa. 

8ectiok  1 . — Sum/nuvry  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity  as  applimi  to 

Strength  and  Stiffitiess, 

236.  Tke  TlM*r7  of  Eiaflticity  relates  to  the  laws  which  connect 
the  stresses,  or  pressures  and  tensions,  which  act  at  the  surfisice  and 
in  the  interior  of  a  body,  with  the  alterations  of  dimensions  and 
figure  which  the  body  and  its  parts  simultaneously  undergo.  That 
theory,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of  the  principles  of  the  strength 
and  stiffness  of  materials  of  construction.  The  theory  of  elasticity 
has  many  other  applications, — to  crystallography,  to  light,  to  sound, 
to  heat,  and  to  other  branches  of  physics.  Its  full  discussion  would 
of  itself  require  a  voluminous  work;  in  the  present  section,  its 
principles  are  to  be  briefly  summed  in  so  fistr  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  strength  and  stiflhess  of  structurea 

237.  Biaaiicitf  is  the  property  which  bodies  possess  of  occupying, 
and  tending  to  occupy,  portions  of  space  of  determinate  volume  and 
figure,  at  given  pressures  and  tem()eratures,  and  which,  in  a  homo- 
geneous body,  manifests  itself  equally  in  every  part  of  appreciable 
magnitude. 

238.  An  bumUc  Fmrce  is  a  force  exerted  between  two  bodies  at 
their  surface  of  contact,  or  between  two  parts  into  which  a  body 
either  is  divided  or  is  capable  of  being  divided  at  the  surfjeuse  of 
actual  or  ideal  separation  between  those  parts.  The  intensity  of  an 
elastic  force  is  stated  in  units  of  weight  per  wnU  of  arrta  of  the 
surface  at  which  it  acts.  That  kind  of  force  is  in  iaj^t  identical 
with  fA/resB^  the  statical  laws  of  which  have  already  been  explained 
in  Part  L,  Chapter  V.,  Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  Articles  86  to  126. 

239.  fihM  KbMticitjr. — The  elasticity  of  a  perfect  fttdd  is  such 
that  its  parts  resist  change  of  volume  only,  and  not  change  of 
figure ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  perfectly 
fluid  mass  is  wholly  perpendicular  to  its  surface  at  every  point : 
rrinciples  which  form  the  basis  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics. 
Fluids  are  either  gaseous  or  liquid.  A  gaseous  fluid  is  one  whose 
parts  (flo  &r  as  is  known  by  experiment)  exert  a  pressure  against 
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each  other  and  against  the  vessel  containing  them,  how  great  soever 
the  volume  to  which  they  are  expanded.  See  Arts.  110,  and  117 
to  124. 

240.  l«&i«M  BhMiicitjr. — ^Tlie  elasticity  of  a  perfect  liquid  resists 
change  of  volume  only,  and  differs  from  that  of  a  gaseous  fluid 
chiefly  in  this  :  that  the  greatest  variations  of  the  pressure  which 
it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a  liquid  mass  produce  very  small  variations 
of  its  volnma 

The  compression  undergone  by  a  liquid  mass  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  a  given  pressure  over  its  surface,  is  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  volume  produced  by  the  given  pres- 
sure to  the  entire  volume  of  the  mass  :  a  ratio  which  is  always  a 
very  small  firaction.  The  compressibUiby  of  a  given  liquid  is  the 
compression  produced  by  a  unit  of  elastic  pressure ;  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  a  compression  to  the  pressure  producing  it.  The 
modulus  or  eo-^fficienJt  of  elasticity  of  a  liquid  is  the  ratio  of  a  pressure 
applied  to  and  exerted  by  the  liquid,  to  the  accompanying  compres- 
sion, and  is  therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  compressibility.  The 
following  empirical  formula  for  the  compressibility  of  pure  water 
at  any  temperature  between  32°  and  128°  Fahrenheit  has  been 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Grassi  (Comptes  Rendus^  XIX, ; 
PhUos,  2£ag,y  June,  1851). — Compressibility  per  At/mospiverey 

1 
40  (t  +  461'^  •  D 

T,  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  D,  density  of  water  at 
that  temperature  under  one  atmosphere,  the  maximum  density  of 
water  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  being  taken  as  unity. 
"See  Art  123,  equation  5.  At  the  temperature  of  maximum  density, 
39-1  Fah.,  the  compressibility  of  water  per  atmosphere  is  0*00005, 
and  its  modulus  of  eksticity,  20,000  atmospheres,  or  294,000  lbs. 
per  square  incL 

CompressibiliHes  qfsojne  Lipids,  per  Atmospltereffrom 

If.  Grasses  experiments. 

&tarated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,... 0*0000306565 
,9  „  carbonate  „  ...0*0000303294 

Artificial  sea  water, 0*0000445029 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,.... 0*0000209830 

Ether, 0*0001x137  to  0*00013073 

Alcohol, 0*00008245  to  0*00008587 

The  oompresribility  of  ether  and  alcohol  inoreaaes  with  the  preaenre. 


241.  BisMity  •«  Stifltaeee. — A  soUd  body,  besides  resisting  change 
of  Yolame  like  a  liquid,  possesses  also  rigidity ^  or  the  property  of 
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reeistisg  change  of  figure.  As  in  the  case  of  liquids,  the  utmost 
alteration  of  volume  of  which  a  solid  body  is  capable  by  any  pressure 
which  can  be  applied  to  it,  is  always  a  very  small  fraction  of  it» 
entire  volume.  The  stresses  at  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  or  particle 
are  not  necessarily  normal,  but  may  have  any  direction,  from  normal 
to  tangential 

242.  iMraiM  aad  Fractare. — In  popular  language  the  words  strain 
and  8t/re88  are  applied  indifferently  to  denote  either  the  system  oF 
forces  at  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  whereby  its  volume  and  figure 
are  altered,  or  the  alteration  of  volume  and  figure  of  the  body  and 
its  parts  thereby  produced.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  scientific 
language,  certain  authors  have  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the 
word  strain  to  the  alterations,  of  what  nature  soever,  in  the 
volume  and  figure  of  a  solid  body  and  of  its  parts,  produced  by 
forces  applied  to  it,  and  the  word  sti^aa  as  formerly  defined.  This 
nomenclature  will  be  used  in  the  present  treatise.  Fradbwrt  of  a 
solid  occurs  when  a  strain  is  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  actual  divisioii 
of  the  solid  into  parts.  The  strains  and  fractures  to  which  a  solid, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  subject,  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
following  table.  To  each  kind  of  strain  there  corresponds  a  kind 
of  stress ;  being  the  external  force  which  produces  that  strain,  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  force  wherewith  the  solid  resists  that  strain : — 

Strain.  Fractare. 

T       *f  H'     1         (Extension     Tearing. 

^^  (  Compression Crushing  and  Cleaving. 

\  Distortion     Shearing. 

Transverse. <  Torsion         Wrenching. 

(  Bending        Breaking  acro8& 

243.  Perfect  and  Inaperfect  KkMtlcitjr.    Plaetfdtjr. — ^A  body  is  said 

to  be  perfectly  etasUCf  which,  if  strained  at  a  constant  temperature 
by  the  application  of  a  stress,  recovers  its  original  volume,  or  volume 
and  figure,  when  such  stress  is  withdrawn.  Deviations  from  thia 
property  constitute  ianper/ect  dasticUy,  Gases,  and  liquids  perfectly 
free  from  viscosity,  ai'e  perfectly  elastia 

The  elasticity  of  every  solid  is  sensibly  perfect  when  the  strain 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  even  for  solids  so  plastic  as  moistened  clay.  For  every  solid 
there  are  limits,  which  if  a  strain  exceed,  sety  or  permanent  altera- 
tion of  volume  or  figure,  is  produced ,  and  such  limUa  of  dasticiby 
are  less,  and  often  considerably  less,  than  the  strains  required  to 
produce  fracture.  It  has  been  proved  by  tJodgkinson  that  these 
litnits  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  strain,  being  less  for  a  long- 
continued  strain  than  for  a  brief  strain.     The  elasticity  of  volume 
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ill  solids  is  in  general  much  more  nearly  perfect  than  the  elasticity 
offiffwre.  It  is  tme  that  the  density  of  many  metals  is  perma- 
nently increased  by  hammering,  rolling,  and  wiredrawing,  and  that 
of  some  other  materials  by  intense  pressure  (Fairbaim  \  Report  of 
the  BriUsh  Aasociaiion,  1854);  but  the  stresses  which  operate 
during  these  processes  are  very  great  A  body  which  is  capable  of 
undergoing  great  alterations  of  figure,  and  whose  elasticity  of  figure 
Is  very  imperfect,  is  a  plastic  soltd.  The  gradations  are  insensible 
between  plastic  solids  and  viacoua  liquids,  in  which  there  is  a  resist- 
ance to  change  of  figure,  but  no  tendency  to  recover  any  particulai 
figure. 

Bise  of  temperature,  so  &r  as  we  yet  know,  increases  elasticity  of 
volume  in  all  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
amount  and  the  perfection  of  elasticity  of  figure,  so  as  to  make 
solids  more  plastic  and  liquids  less  viscous. 

244.  The  mtioMMe  fMrenstii  of  a  solid  is  the  stress  required  to 
produce  fracture  in  some  specified  way.  The  t^r—f  mrrmgih  is  the 
stress  required  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  of  a  spedfic  kind 
consistent  with  safety ;  that  is,  with  the  i*etention  of  the  strength 
€3i  the  material  unimpaired.  A  stress  exceeding  the  proof  strength 
of  the  material,  although  it  may  not  produce  instant  fracture,  pro- 
duces fracture  eventually  by  long-continued  application  and  fre- 
quent repetition.  Strength,  whether  ultimate  or  proof,  is  the 
product  of  two  quantities,  which  may  be  called  ToMnhneM  and 
aMiAMOT.  Toughness,  ultimate  or  proof,  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
greatest  strain  which  the  body  will  bear  without  fractiu'e  or  with- 
out injuiy,  as  the  case  may  be  :  stiffness,  which  might  also  be  called 
hardness,  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  borne  to  that  strain  by  the 
stress  required  to  produce  it, — being,  in  fact,  a  nwduLus  o/dastidty 
of  some  specified  kind.  Malleable  and  dv>ctile  solids  have  ultimate 
toughness  greatly  exceeding  their  proof  toughness.  Brittle  solids 
have  their  ultimate  and  proof  touglmess  equal  or  nearly  equal. 

Bcaiiieace  or  Spring  IB  the  quantity  of  mechanical  work  required 
to  produce  the  proof  strain,  and  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that 
strain,  by  the  meam  stress  in  its  own  direction  which  takes  place 
during  tiie  production  of  that  strain, — such  stress  being  either 
exactly  or  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  stress  corresponding  to 
the  proof  strain.  Hence  the  resilience  of  a  solid  is  exactly  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  product  of  its  pi*oof  toughness  by  its  proof 
strength ;  in  other  words,  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  square  of 
its  proof  toughness  by  its  stiffiiess. 

Each  solid  has  as  many  different  kinds  of  stifihess,  toughness, 
strength,  and  resilience  as  there  are  different  ways  of  straiuing  i^ 
as  the  following  table  shows.  In  that  table  ptiahility  is  used  as  a 
gsnexal  term  to  denote  the  inverse  of  stiffness : — 

T 
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StreMi 

Stnfai. 

aOttoBm, 

FUablUty. 

Fracture. 

Strength. 

PnlL 

Stretchhigor 
Extension. 

••• 

Extensibi- 
lity. 

Tearing. 

Tenadtj. 

Thrust 

Squeezing  or 
Compres- 
sion. 

»•« 

Compressibi- 
lUy. 

Crushing. 

•M 

Shearing. 

Distortion. 

•m» 

.•• 

Shearing. 

Twistmg. 

Twisting  or 
Torsion. 

••• 

.•• 

Wrenching. 

••• 

Beading. 

Bending. 

Transverse 
Stififaess. 

Flexibili^. 

Breaking 
Across. 

••• 

Those  kinds  of  stifihess  and  strength  which  have  no  single  word  to 
designate  them,  are  called  resistance  to  the  kind  of  strain  or  frac- 
ture to  which  they  are  opposed. 

245.    DetermlHaiioB  of  Proof  SCreagth. — It  waS  formerly  supposed 

that  the  proof  strength  of  any  material  was  the  utmost  stress  con- 
sistent with  perfect  elasticity ;  that  is,  the  utmost  stress  which  does 
not  produce  a  set,  as  defined  in  Article  243.  Hodgkinson.  however, 
has  proved  that  a  set  is  produced  in  many  cases  by  a  stress  per- 
fectly consistent  with  safety.  The  determination  of  proof  strength 
by  experiment  is  now,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  obscurity ;  but 
it  may  be  considered  that  the  best  test  known  is,  the  not  producing 
an  INCREASING  BET  by  repeated  application,     (See  Appendix.) 

246.  The  Workisg  stren  on  the  material  of  a  structure  is  made 
less  than  the  proof  strength  in  a  cei*tain  ratio  determined  by  prac- 
tical experience,  in  order  to  provide  for  imforeseen  contingenciea 

.  247.  Factors  of  Sofctjr  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. : — the  ratio  in 
which  the  vUvmate  si/rength  exceeds  the  proof  strength^  the  ratio  in 
which  the  vUinuUe  sPrength  exceeds  the  toorMng  stress^  and  the 
ratio  in  which  the  proof  strength  exceeds  the  voorking  stress.  The 
following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  those  factors  which 
occur  in  practice : — 

Ult  strength.       UlL  Strength.     Proof  Strength. 


Strongest  steel, 

Ordinary  steel  and  wr.  iron,  steady  load, 
"  "  moving  load, 

Wrou^t  iron  boilers,  

Cast  iron,  steady  load, 

'*        moving  load, 

Timber;  average, 

Stone  and  brick, 


roofStreugth. 

Worictng  Stresa 

WorUng  Sues 

•  •  • 

... 

8 

4  to  6 

2  to  8 

2 

8 

4 

2to8 

8to4 

aboat 1^ 

•  •  • 

6  to8 

2to3 

8 
about  S 

10 
4tolO,av.aht8 

H 
av.  about  4 
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248.    l^irlotoM  •r  the   IVIaSheinatlcal  TkctMy  of  Klaatlclcy. — The 

cheory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids  has  been  reduced  to  a  body  of 
nuUhemaiical  principles  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
strains  of  the  particles  of  the  body  are  so  small,  that  quantities 
in  the  stresses  depending  on  the  squares,  products,  and  higher 
powers  of  the  strains  may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error, 
and  that,  consequently,  Hookers  Lww — "  vl  tensio  sic  vis  " — ^is  sen- 
sibly true  for  all  relations  between  strains  and  stresses.  This  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  stresses  are 
within  the  limits  of  proof  strength — the  exceptions  being  a  few 
substances,  very  pliable,  and  at  the  same  time  veiy  tough,  such  as 
caoutchoua  The  mathematical  theory,  as  thus  lixnited,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz.,  the  resolution  and  composition  of  stresses,  the 
resolution  and  composition  of  strains,  and  the  relations  between 
strains  and  stresses.  The  resolution  and  composition  of  stresses 
has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  Y.,  Section  3. 

249.    ReavlBtioa  a«d  €3«mp«Bltioii  of  Stmlna. — Let  a  solid  of  any 

figure  be  conceived  to  be  ideally  divided  into  a  number  of  inde- 
finitely small  cubes  by  three  series  of  planes  parallel  respectively 
to  three  co-ordinate  planes.  Each  such  elementaiy  cube  is  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  the  distances,  x,  y,  z,  of  its  centre  from  the 
three  co-ordinate  planea  If  the  solid  be  strained  in  any  manner, 
each  of  the  elementary  cubical  particles  will  have  its  (timensions 
and  figure  changed,  and  will  become  a  parallelopiped,  which  may 
be  right  or  oblique — its  size  being  conceived  to  be  so  small,  that 
the  curvature  of  its  faces  is  inappreciable.  The  simple  or  elementary 
strains  of  which  a  particle,  cubical  in  its  free  state,  is  susceptible, 
are  six  in  number,  viz. : — ^three  Umgiiudi7icd  or  direct  strains,  being 
the  three  proportional  variations  of  its  linear  dimensions,  which  are 
elongations  when  positive,  and  compressions  when  negative ;  and 
three  transverse  strains,  being  the  thi'ee  distfjrtions,  or  variations  of 
the  angles  between  its  faces  from  right  angles,  which  are  considered 
as  positive  or  negative  accoi*ding  to  some  arbitrary  but  fixed  rule, 
and  are  expressed  by  the  proportions  of  the  arcs  subtending  them 
to  radius.  When  the  values  of  those  six  strains  for  every  particle 
are  expressed  by  functions  of  the  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  z,  the  state  of 
strain  of  the  solid  is  completely  expressed  mathematically.  The 
six  elementary  strains,  in  the  cases  to  which  the  theory  is  limited, 
are  very  smaU  fractions. 

The  method  of  reducing  the  state  of  strain  of  the  solid  at  a  given 
point,  as  expressed  by  a  system  of  six  elementary  stniim.  relatively 
to  one  system  of  rectangular  axes,  to  an  equivalent  system  of  six 
elementary  strains  relatively  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  axes, 
is  founded  on  the  following  theorem.  Let  «,  /3,  y,  be  the  longitu* 
dinal  strains  of  the  dimensions  of  a  given  particle  along  Xy  y,  z. 
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X,  f*t  V,  tbe  distortions  of  its  angles  in  the  planes  ^  z,  zx,  xy.  Con- 
ceive the  surface  of  the  second  order  whose  equation  is 

Transform  this  equation  so  as  to  refer  the  same  surface  to  the  new 
axes  of  co-ordinates ;  the  six  co-efficients  of  the  transformed  equa- 
tion wiU  be  the  elementary  strains  referred  to  the  new  axes. 
Other  ways  of  resolving  strains  have  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
W.  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kefvin)  in  the  Canibridge  and  Dttblin 
MathematicalJoumal,  May,  1855. 

The  sum  of  the  direct  strains  a-^^-hy  represents  the  cubic  dila- 
tation of  a  particle  when  positive,  and  the  cubic  compression  when 
negative.  The  state  of  strain  of  a  transparent  body  may  be  ascer- 
tained experimentally  by  its  action  on  polarized  light.  On  this 
subject  experiments  have  been  made  by  Fresnel,  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
M.  Wertheim,  and  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell. 

250.  i»i«pl«cemeiica. — Let  i,  m,  ^,  be  the  projections,  parallel  to 
X,  y,  z,  respectively,  of  the  displacement  of  a  particle  in  a  strained 
solid  &om  its  position  when  the  solid  is  free,  expressed  as  functions 
of  OS,  ^,  «.     Then 

—  fL!.       — ff^.       — ^. 
dx*       ^  dy'       ~' dz* 

_di      dhi^       _di      d_i 
dy      dz'  dz      dx* 

dn       di 
dx       dy 


25  L  Aaategy  •f  Bnuanw  and  stnUaM, — It  has  been  shown  in 
Article  104,  that  the  elastic  forces  exerted  on  and  by  an  originally 
cubical  particle,  which  constitute  the  state  of  stress  of  the  solid  at 
the  point  where  that  particle  is  situated,  may  be  resolved  into  six 
deiminta/ry  stresses,  viz.: — three  normal  stresses,  perpendicular  re- 
spectively to  the  three  paira  of  &ces,  and  tending  directly  to  alter 
the  three  linear  dimensions  of  the  particle — and  three  paira  of 
tangential  stresses  acting  along  the  double  paira  of  &ces  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  tending  directly  to  alter  the  angles  made  by 
such  double  paira  of  faces.  To  reduce  the  state  of  sti'ess  at  a  given 
point  expressed  by  a  system  of  six  elementary  stresses  refei-red  to 
one  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  to  an  equivalent  system  of 
elementaiy  stresses  referred  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates, equations  have  been  given  in  Articles  105,  106,  107,  108^ 
109,  and  112.  The  whole  of  those  equations  are  virtually  compre- 
hended under  the  following  theorem : — ^Let  p^,  p„,  p„,  be  tiie 
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three  normal  stresses,  and  p^  p,^  p^  the  three  tangential  stresses; 
conceive  the  surface  whose  equation  is 

Pmm^  4-  p„y-  4-  p„^  +  ^p^y»  +  ^PbmZX  +  2p^xy  =  1. 

Tnmsfonn  this  equation  so  as  to  refer  the  same  surflEu^  to  the  new 
^set  of  axes ;  the  six  co-efficients  of  the  transformed  equation  will 
be  the  six  elementary  stresses  referred  to  the  new  axes.  For  the 
complete  investigation  of  this  subject,  see  M.  Lam6*s  Lemons  su/r  la 
Thearie  nuUhemcUiqfie  de  VEUuticUi  dea  Corps  solidea,  Paris,  1852. 
The  above  equation  is  tmnsfonned  into  the  equation  of  Article  249 
by  substituting  respectively  «,  fi,  y,  x,  ^,  »,  for  p„,  p^  p,„  2jo^, 
2p^  2p^;  and  by  making  corresponding  substitutions  in  ail  the 
equations  of  Articles  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  and  112,  they  are 
miade  applicable  to  strains  instead  of  stresses. 

252.  The  p«CMiitel  Baergj  •£  Biaatieitr  of  an  Originally  cubic 
particle  in  a  given  state  of  stiain  is  the  work  which  it  is  capaJble  of 
performing  in  returning  from  that  state  of  strain  to  the  free  state ; 
and  is  the  product  of  the  volume  of  the  particle  by  the  following 
function : — 

This  function  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Green,  Cambridge  TrcMW- 
meUon$,  voL  vii 

253.  €•  laciMH  •€  Biaaticttjr. — According  to  Hooke's  Law,  each 
cf  the  six  elementary  stresses  may,  without  sensible  error,  be 
treated  as  a  linear  function  of  the  six  elementary  strains,  each 
multiplied  by  a  particular  co-efficient  or  modulus  of  daetieitt/.  By 
expressing  all  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  the  potentisJ 
energy  U  is  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 
the  six  elementary  strains,  which  must  have  twenty-one  terms, 
and  consequently  twenty-one  co-efficientSf  midtiplying  respectively 
the  six  half-squares  and  the  fifteen  binary  products  of  the  six  ele- 
mentary strains.     The  co-efficient  of  -^  »'  in  17  is  that  of  «  in 

p„ ;  the  co-efficient  of  « /3  in  U  is  that  of  mm  pg,  and  also  that  of 
$inp„;  and  so  on. 

254.  €«-eAHcius  •€  vUmhttitf, — According  to  Hooke's  Law  also, 
each  of  the  six  elementary  strains  may  be  treated,  without  sensible 
error,  as  a  linear  function  of  the  six  elementary  stresses,  so  as  to 
transform  U  to  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  elemen- 
tary stresses  p^  &c,  having  twenty-one  terms,  and  twenty-one  co- 
efficients expressing  different  kinds  of  pliability.  The  word  "  plia- 
bility" is  here  us^  in  an  extended  sense,  to  include  liability  to 
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alteration  of  figure  of  every  kmd,  whether  hj  elongation,  linear 
compression,  or  distortion. 

Co-efficients,  whether  of  elasticity  or  of  pliability,  may  be  thu» 
classified  : — Direct,  or  lanffUvdincU,  when  they  express  relations 
between  longitudinal  strains,  and  normal  stresses  in  the  same 
direction ;  IcUeralf  when  they  express  relations  between  longitu- 
dinal stiuins,  and  normal  stresses  in  directionh  at  right  angles  to 
the  strains ;  trcmaverse,  when  they  express  relations  between  dis- 
tortions, and  tangential  stresses  in  liie  same  direction ;  oblifqiia, 
when  they  express  any  other  relations  between  strains  and  stresses. 

255.  An  Axis  of  Biaaticity  is  any  direction  in  a  solid  body,  with 
respect  to  which  some  kind  of  symmetry  exists  in  the  relations 
between  strains  and  stresses.  An  axis  of  direct  dastidiy  is  a  direc- 
tion in  a  solid  body,  such  that  a  longitudinal  strain  in  that  direc- 
tion produces  a  normal  stress,  and  no  tangential  stress  on  a  plane 
normal  to  that  direction.  Every  such  axis  is  a  direction  of  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  direct  elasticity  relatively  to  the  directions 
adjacent. 

By  the  aid  of  the  calculus  of  forms,  and  of  an  improvement  in 
the  geometry  of  oblique  co-ordinates,  it  has  been  shown  that  every 
homogeneous  solid  must  have  at  least  three  axes  of  dii-ect  elasticity^ 
which  may  be  rectangular  or  oblique  with  respect  to  each  other, — 
that  the  number  of  such  axes  increases  as  the  symmetry  of  the 
action  of  elastic  forces  becomes  greater, — and  that  their  various 
possible  arrangements  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  normals 
to  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  various  primitive  crystalline  /orm» 
{FhU.  Trans.,  1856-7). 

256.  In  an  laotroipic  or  Ajn«rpii*nB  lioiid  the  action  of  elastic 
forces  is  alike  in  all  directions.  Every  direction  is  an  axis  of  elas- 
ticity. The  co-efficients  of  oblique  elasticity  and  oblique  pliability 
are  all  null.  The  number  of  different  co-efficients  of  elasticity,  and 
of  different  co-efficients  of  pliability,  is  three.  The  following  nota- 
tion and  equations  show  their  relations  to  each  other  : — 

ElasticiHes. 

"^ ^  =  aTIii^' 

Lateral, B  =  -i = — ^rrml 

Transverse,.../ 0  =s  — 5 — ; 

Elasticity  of  volume, -  =  — - — • 

0  3 
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PliabUiUea. 
Direct, a  = 


A«  +  AB-2B»' 

(otherwise,  the  extensibility.) 

B 


Lateral, i  = 


A«  +  AB-2B«' 


Transverse, C  =  -  =  2(a  +  b); 

Cubic  compressibility, tl  =  3  a  — 6  b. 

257.  H«d«taiB  Af  BiMcicicr. — The  quantity  to  which  the  term 
"modulus  of  elcusticUy^*  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Young,  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  extensibility,  or  longitudinal  pliability;  that  is 
to  say, 

a  A  +  B 

This  quantity  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  normal  stress  on  the  trans- 
Terse  section  of  a  bar  of  an  isotropic  solid  to  the  longitudinal 
strain,  only  token  the  bar  is  perfectly  free  to  va/ry  in  its  transverse 
dimensions,  but  not  under  other  circumstances.  The  values  of 
Young's  modulus  have  boen  determined  experimentally  for  almost 
every  solid  substance  of  importance,  and  a  table  of  them  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

258.  Kiaampimm  •€  c«-cAcieats. — The  only  complete  sets  of  co- 
efficients of  elasticity  and  pliability  which  have  yet  been  computed 
are  those  for  brass  and  crystal,  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
M.  Wertheim  {Annales  de  Chimie,  3d  series,  voL  xxiii.),  and  are  as 
follows — ^the  unit  of  pressure  being  one  pound  on  the  square  inch  ;— 

BraM.  Crystal. 

A 22,224,000  8,522,600. 

B 11,570,000  4,204,400. 

C S>3^1,ooo     2,159,100. 

j 15,121,000  5»^43>8oo- 

1 

- 14,300,000  s,746,ooa 

ft 

a 0*0000000699 o'ooooooi74a 

k 0*0000000239 0*0000000575. 

t 0-0000001877 .0*0000004631. 

I)..... 0*0000000661 0*0000001772. 
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259.    The  CtonernI  PMblem  of  the  laterMal  E^niUln^ani  •£  Mi  Bte*- 

tic  s«iid  is  this  : — Given  the  free  form,  of  a  solid,  the  values  of  its 
co-efficients  of  elasticity,  the  attractions  acting  on  its  particles,  and 
the  stresses  applied  to  its  sur&.ce  :  to  find  its  change  of  form,  and 
the  strains  of  all  its  particles.  This  problem  is  to  be  solved,  in 
general,  by  the  aid  of  an  ideal  division  of  the  solid  {as  alreadj 
described)  into  molecules  rectangular  in  their  free  state,  and  re- 
ferred to  rectangular  co-ordinates.  For  isotropic  solids,  some  pa3> 
ticular  cases  are  most  readily  solved  by  means  of  spherical,  cylin- 
drical, or  otherwise  curved  co-ordinates.  The  general  equation  of 
internal  equilibrium  in  a  solid  acted  on  by  its  own  weight,  has 
already  been  given  in  Article  116,  equation  2.  If,  in  that  equa- 
tion, the  values  of  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  e:Kpressed,  as 
in  Article  250,  in  terms  of  the  displacements  of  the  particles,  be 
introduced,  equations  are  obtained,  wliich  being  integrated,  give 
the  displacements,  and  consequently  the  strains  and  stresses.  The 
general  problem  is  of  extreme  complexity ;  but  the  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  re- 
lates, can  genei-ally  be  solved  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  compara- 
tively simple  approximate  methods.  Most  of  those  approximate 
methods  are  analogous  to  the  '*  method  of  sections "  described  in 
its  application  to  framework  in  Article  161.  The  body  under 
consideration  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ideal 
plane  of  section ;  the  forces  and  couples  acting  on  one  of  those 
two  parts  are  computed,  and  they  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  forces  and  couples  resulting  from  the  entire  stress  at  the  ideal 
sectional  plane,  which  is  so  found.  Then  as  to  the  disi/ribution 
of  that  stress,  direct  and  shearing,  some  law  is  assumed,  which  if 
not  exactly  true,  is  known  either  by  experiment  or  by  theory,  or 
by  both  combined,  to  be  a  sufficiently  dose  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Except  in  a  few  comparatively  simple  cases,  the  strict  method 
of  investigation,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  internal  equilibrium^ 
has  hitherto  been  used  only  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  the 
ordinaiy  approximative  methods  are  sufficiently  dose. 

SEcnoK  2. — On  RelcUions  between  Strain  and  Stren, 

260.  BUiFM  •€  siraia.— In  Articles  249,  251,  252,  253,  ^i, 
256,  and  257,  of  the  preceding  section,  certain  general  principles 
respecting  the  relations  amongst  strains,  and  i^e  analogies  and 
other  relations  between  strain  and  stress,  are  stated  without  a 
detailed  demonstration.  In  the  present  section  the  more  simple 
cases  of  those  principles,  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  in 
the  sequel,  are  to  be  demonstrated. 
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Fig.  114. 


Let  a  solid  body  be  supposed  to  undergo  a  strain,  or  small 
alteration  of  dimensions  and  figure,  of  such  a  nature  that  all  the 
displacements  of  its  particles  from  their 
original  positions  are  parallel  to  one 
pluie;  and  let  that  plane  be  repre- 
sented bj  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
fig.  114.  In  the  first  instance,  let  the 
state  of  strain  of  the  body  be  uniform 
throughout;  that  is,  let  all  parts  of  the 
body  which  originally  were  equal  and 
similar  to  each  other,  continue  equal  ^1 
and  similar  to  each  other  notwithstand- 
ing their  alteration,  of  dimensions  and 
figure. 

Round  any  centre  O,  with  the  radius 
'Umlyy  let  a  circle  be  traced  amongst  the 
particles  of  the  body,  B  C  A  F.   Because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  strain,  this 
circle  will  be  changed  into  a  parallel 
projection  of  a  <nrcle;  that  is,  into  an 
ellipse.     Let  h  e  a/  be  that  dlipse,  and  O  a 
and  06  its  semi-axes,  the  body  being  so  placed 
in  its  strained  condition  that  the  central  par- 
ticle O  may  remain  unchanged  in  position,  in 
order  that  the  circle  and  ellipse  may  be  the 
more  easily  compared.   Then  the  particle  which 
was  at  A  is  displaced  to  a,  and  the  particle 
which  was  at  B  is  displaced  to  b :  and  narHM/w 
which  were  at  points  in  the  circle,  such  as  C 
and  F,  are  displaced  to  corresponding  points 
in  the  ellipse,  such  as  c  and^ 

In  the  direction  O  A,  the  body  has  undergone  the  extension 

Aa  =  «; 
and  in  the  direction  O  B,  at  right  angles  to  O' A,  the  extension 

B6=:/8; 

and  the  combination  of  those  two  extensions  or  elemcntaiy  direct 
strains,  in  rectangular  directions,  constitutes  the  state  of  strain  of 
the  body  parallel  to  the  given  plane;  that  state  of  strain  being 
completely  known,  when  «,  fi,  and  the  directions  of  the  jiair  of 
rectangular  aooea  of  strain  O  A,  O  B,  are  known. 

One  or  both  of  the  elementary  strains  might  have  been  compres- 
sive, instead  of  tensile,  in  which  case  one  or  both  of  the  quantities  de- 
QOtbig  them  would  have  been  n^ati ve,  to  express  diminution  of  siasu 
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A  square  whose  sides  are  unity,  and  parallel  to  O  A  and  O  B, 
being  traced  amongst  the  particles  of  the  body  in  the  free  state,  is 
converted  by  the  strain  into  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  1  +  »  and 
I  +  fif  and  still  parallel  to  O  A  and  O  R 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  express  the  state  of  strain  of  the  body 
with  reference  to  two  new  rectangular  axes,  O  C  and  O  F,  that  i» 
]bo  say,  to  find  the  alterations  of  dimensions  and  figure  produced  by 
the  strains  on  a  figure  originally  square,  described  on  O  C  and  O  F. 

Let  a?  =  O  X,  y  =  O  Y,  be  the  original  co-ordinates  of  C,  and  a^ 

=  OX',  y'  =  OY',  those  of  F;  and  let  the  angle  A  O  C  =  90^  — 
AOF  =  ^.     Then 

X  =  cos  ^  =  —  y 

y  =  sin  ^  =  ar. 

Also,  Ieta5  +  S  =  YD,  y  +  >i  =  OY  +  Dc, be  the  co-ordinates  of 

c,  the  new  position  of  C;  and  let  a^  +  f  =  Y^,  3/  +  «'  =  OY'  + 

G/,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  y)  the  new  position  of  F.  Then  because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  strain,  the  oomvp(menU  diapkusemerUa  £,  «,  ff, 
Wf  have  the  following  values  : — 


.(1.) 


>»  =  Dc  =  /Sy  =  /38in^; 

S  =  FG  =  «a/  =  «y=:»  sin  ^ ; 
vf  =  G7=  ^f/  =  -  /Scos^. 

U'e  and  0/are  the  sides  of  the  oblique  parallelogram  into  which 

the  square  on  0  0  and  OF  has  been  transformed  by  the  strain. 
The  relations  between  the  new  and  the  original  figure  are  distin- 
guished into  two  direct  strains  and  a  distortion,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

From  c  let  fall  c  M  perpendicular  to  O  C  M;  and  from/  let  &1] 
/N  perpendicular  to  O  F  N.     Then 

i^  =  0  M  is  the  eztemdon  of  O  0; 

ly  =  FN  is  the  extension  of  OF; 

and  r'ss  cM+/N  is  the  distortion  or  deviation  from  rectan- 
gularity ;  and  the  values  of  those  three  new  elementary  strains, 
relatively  to  the  pair  of  axes  which  make  the  angle  ^  with  the 
principal  axes  O  A,  O  B,  in  terms  of  the  principcU  deTnentary  atresaet^ 
«,  fir  wo  as  follows :— . 
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m^ssiicoB  0  +  ttan  ^-sz:  u  cob'  0  +  $  sin*  ^ ; 

^=?8m^  —  ii'oo6^:=«  sin'  ^  +  fi  cos'  ^ ; 

/:=£sin^ —  aicoB^+foos^H-u'sin^ 

=  2  («  —  /3)  cos  ^  sin  ^. 


....(2.) 


Those  three  equations  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  equations  3 
and  4  of  Article  112,  from  which  they  may  be  formed  by  substituting 
•  for  p„  and  fi  for  p,  in  both  equations ;  and  then,  in  the  first  place, 

A 

«'  for  p^  and  ^  for  x  n ;  in  the  second  place,  fit  for  p^  and  (90°  —  0 

for  X  n,  and  in  the  third  place,  »'  for  p^y  and  ^  for  a;  n. 

This  illustrates  the  general  principle  of  analogy  of  stresses  and 
strains  stated  in  Article  251.  That  principle  is  ^ther  illustrated 
by  the  following  geometrical  construction  of  the  preceding  problem. 

In  fig.  115,  make  oa  ^»,  ob  ^=fi,  and  draw  the  ellipse  b  c a/,  and 
the  circumscribing  circle  C  a  F.  Let  .^^  a  o  C  =  ^,  and  let  o  F  be 
perpendicular  to  o  C,  so  that  those  lines  represent  the  direction  of 
the  new  rectangular  axes,  to  which  the  strain  composed  of  «  and  fi 
is  to  be  referred.  Draw  C  c,  F^  parallel  to  o  6,  cutting  the  ellipse 
in  c  and^  from  which  points  respectively  draw  c  m  -1-  o  0,  &nd  jfn 
-L  o  F.     Then 

oin=:  ti^f  onss^y  2  cm=z  2/n  =  >', 

are  the  components  of  the  strain,  referred  to  the  new  axes ;  and  the 
ellipae  of  strain  be  af  is  analogous  to  the  dlipse  of  stress  of  Article 
112. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  investigation  are  applicable  not  only 
to  an  uniform  state  of  strain,  but  to  a  state  of  strain  var3ring  from 
point  to  point  of  the  body,  provided  the  variation  is  continuous,  so 
that  it  shall  be  possible,  by  diminishing  the  space  under  considera- 
tion, to  make  the  strain  within  that  space  deviate  from  uniformity 
by  less  than  any  given  deviation. 

261.  BDipMM  mi  SiraiB. — A  strain  by  which  the  size  and  figure 
of  a  body  are  altered  in  three  dimensions  may  be  represented  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  Article,  by  conceiving  a 
sphere  of  the  radius  unity  to  be  transformed  by  the  strain  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  considering  the  displacement  of  various  particles, 
from  their  original  places  in  the  sphere,  to  their  new  places  in  the 
ellipsoid.  The  three  axes  of  the  dlipsoid  are  the  principal  axes  of 
strain,  and  their  extensions  or  compressions,  as  compared  with  the 
coincident  diameters  of  the  sphere,  are  the  three  principal  elementary 
strains  which  compose  the  entire  strain.  It  is  by  this  method,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  in  detail,  that  the  general  principles 
stated  in  Articles  249  and  251  are  arrived  at 
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262.   Tfttasrene   BlaaUettjr    of  aa    iMtropic   SnbMttuiee. — Let   the 

two  principal  elementary  strains  in  one  plane  be  of  equal  magnitude, 
but  opposite  kinds ;  that  is,  supposing  the  strain  in  £g.  114  along 
O  A  to  be  an  extension,  »,  let  the  strain  along  O  B  be  a  compression, 
3  =  —  «.  The  ellipse  will  fall  beyond  the  circle  at  A,  and  as 
much  within  it  at  B,  and  will  cut  it  at  an  intermediate  point  near 
the  middle  of  each  quadrant. 

Take  a  pair  of  new  axes  bisecting  the  right  angles  between  the 
original  axes ;  that  is,  let  i  =  45°;  then  the  equations  2  of  Article 
260  give  the  following  result : — 

«'  =  0;  /3^  =  0;  »•  ==  2  «i (1.) 

that  is  to  say,  on  eodtermon,  and  an  equal  compressumy  along  a  pair 
of  recta/ngvla/r  aacea,  a/re  equivalent  to  a  simple  distortion  relativdy  to 
a  pair  of  axes  maldng  a/ngUs  of  45°  wiilh  the  original  axes;  amd  the 
amuyaml  of  t^ie  distortion  is  double  that  of  either  of  tlve  two  direct  trains 
which  compose  it;  a,  proposition  which  is  otherwise  evident,  by  con- 
fiidering  that  a  distortion  of  a  square  is  equivalent  to  an  elongation 
•of  one  diagonal,  and  a  shortening  of  the  other,  in  equal  proportions. 
The  body  being  isotropic,  or  equally  elastic  in  sdl  directions,  let 
A  be  its  direct  and  B  its  lateral  elasticity;  then  the  pair  of  principal 
strains  «,  /9  =  —  «,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  principal  stresses 
Along  O  A  and  OB  respectively,  given  by  the  following  equations  : — 

along  O  A,;>.  =  A  «  +  B  /3  =  (A  -  B)  «  ; 

OB,jo,  =  B«  +  A^  =  (B  -  A)«=  -p,; (2.) 

ihat  is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  ptUl  along  O  A,  and  an  equal  thrush 
4dong  O  R 

It  has  already  been  proved,  in  Article  111,  that  such  a  pair  of 
piincipal  stresses,  of  equal  intensities  and  opposite  kinds,  are 
'equivalent  to  a  pair  of  shearing  stresses  of  the  same  intensity  on  a 
pair  of  planes  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  axes  of  principal 
stress;  or  taking  ^^  to  represent  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress 
on  each  of  a  pair  of  planes  normal  to  the  new  pair  of  axes, 

p,=p,  =  (A-B)«; (3.) 

t>ut  if  C  be  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elajBtidty  of  the  substance, 
we  have  also 

Pt  =  0^l (4.) 

«nd  consequently,  for  an  isotropic  substance, 

o=^^ w 
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w  the  ^rmwerm  elaaticify  is  half  the  di^^ 
eUuHciiies. 

This  is  the  demonstratioii  of  a  principle  already  stated  in  Article 
256.  The  corresponding  principle  for  pliabilities,  viz.  : — that  the 
tranmxrse  pliability  is  twice  the  svm  of  the  direct  cmd  lateral  extensi- 
biliiieif  is  demonstrated  by  a  similar  process,  of  which  the  steps  may 
be  briefly  summed  as  follows  : — 

«  =  a/>,  —  bp,  =  (a  +  i)p,; 
fi  =  tip,  —  bp,=:  —  {a  +  V)p,z=  —  m; 

.'.M'  =  2m  =  2{R  +  b)p,=^2{a  +  i)p,  =  tpt, 

.•.c  =  2(a  +  *).— Q.E.D (6.) 

263.  C}«Mc  Biaaiicity. — If  the  three  rectangular  dimensions  of  a 
body  or  particle  are  changed  in  the  respective  proportions  1  +  •, 
1  +  ^,  1  +  y,  its  volume  is  altered  in  the  proportion 

(l+«)(l  +  ^)(H-y)j 

and  when  the  elementary  strains  «,  fi,  y,  are  very  small  fractions 
this  is  sensibly  equal  to 

l  +  «  +  /8  +  y. 

Consequently,  as  in  Article  249, 

«  +  /9  +  y 

may  be  called  the  cubic  strain,  or  alteration  o/volume» 

In  an  isotropic  substance,  the  three  rectangular  direct  stresses 
which  accompany  those  three  strains  are 

p«  =  A«  +  B(i3+y);  ^ 

p„  =  Afi  +  B{y  +  a);[  (1.) 

The  third  part  of  the  sum  of  those  stresses,  which  may  be  called  the 
mean  direct  stress,  has  the  following  value  : — 

P^+P^  *P.J^  +  2  ^).{»  +  fi  +  y); (2.) 

The  co-efficient  contained  in  this  expression,  being  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  direct  stress  to  the  cubic  strain,  is  the  cubic  dasticity,  or 
elasticity  of  volume,  already  mentioned  in  Aiiicle  256,  its  reciprocal 
being  the  cubic  compressibility, 

264.  viaM  EbMiicitF* — The  distinction  between  solids  and  fluids 
b  well  illustrated  by  applying  to  fluids  the  equations  of  Articles  262 
and  263.  Fluids  ofler  no  resLstance  to  distortion,  that  is^  they  have 
no  transverse  elasticity;  therefore  for  them 

C  =  ^^^=^  =  0;orA  =  BL 
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Introducing  this  into  the  equations  1  and  2  of  Article  263,  we  find 

Pm,  =P„=Pmm  =  B  («  +  i8  +  y), 

and  the  cubic  elasticity 

A  +  2B      ^ 

The  equality  of  the  pressures  in  all  directions  at  a  given  point  in  a 
fluid  has  already  been  proved  by  another  process  in  Article  110. 

The  equations  of  Article  256  show  the  pliabilities  of  a  perfect 
fluid  to  be  inflnite,  with  the  exception  of  the  cubic  compressibility^ 

which  is  ^  • 

Section  3. — On  Renetcmce  to  Stretching  cmd  Tearing, 


265.  stiflTneM  aad  Sfrei^ttk  •f  a  Ti»-Bar. — If  a  cylindrical  or 
prismatic  bar,  whose  cross  section  is  S  (as  in  Article  97,  fig.  46),  be 
subjected  to  a  pull  whose  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  bar,  and  whose  amount  is  P,  the  intensity  of  the  pull  will  be 
uniform  on  each  cross  section  of  the  bar,  and  will  have  the  value 

^=r; •• <i) 

This  direct  stress  will  produce  a  strain,  whose  principal  element 
will  be  a  longitudinal  extension  of  each  unit  of  length  of  the  bar, 
of  the  value 

•  =  «P={ (2.) 

where  a  denotes  the  direct  extensibUitt/^  and  E  its  reciprocal,  the 
rrwdvlvA  of  dasticity,  or  co-efficient  of  resistcmce  to  stretching^  as 
explained  in  Articles  256  and  257. 

Let  X  denote  the  length  of  the  bar,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  in  the 
free  or  unloaded  state;  that  length,  under  the  tension  j9,  becomes 

The  co-efficient 

is  nearly  constant  until  p  passes  the  limit  of  the  proof  stress;  but 
after  that  limit  has  been  passed,  that  co-efficient  diminishes ;  that 
is  to  say.  the  extension  »  increases  faster  than  the  intensity  of  the 
stretchuig  force  p,  until  the  bar  is  torn  asimder. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  the  bar,  or  the  total  pull  required  to 
tear  it  instantly  asunder — ^the  proof  strength,  or  the  greatest  pull 
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of  which  it  can  safely  bear  the  long-contiiiued  or  repeated  applica- 
tion — and  the  toorking  loctd — are  computed  by  means  of  the  formula 

p=/,  or  P=/S, (3.) 

where  y*  represents  the  vUmuUe  tenacity,  the  proof  tenacity,  or  the 
working  stress,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Uwghness  of  the  bar,  or  the  extension  corresponding  to  the 
proof  loady  is  given  by  the  formula 

-  =  !' (*•) 

whereyis  ihe proof  tena^sity, 

266.  The  Bc«uieac«,  or  vFrivK  of  the  bar,  or  the  work  performed 
in  stretching  it  to  the  limit  of  proof  strain,  is  computed  as  follows  : 
— X  being  the  length,  as  before,  the  elongation  of  the  bar  under  the 
proof  load  is 

/x 

the  force  which  acts  through  this  space  has  for  its  least  value  0,  for 
its  greatest  value  P  =/S,  and  for  its  mean  value  ^ ;  so  that  the 
work  performed  in  stretching  the  bar  to  the  proof  strain  is 

2  •  E  *~"E  'T ^   -^ 

The  oo-efficient  ^,  by  which  one-hldf  of  the  volume  of  the  bar  is 

Jli 

multiplied  in  the  above  formula,  is  called  the  Modulus  of  Resi- 


267.  MadUieM  PhII. — ^A  puU  of  '^,  or  one-IuUf  of  the  proof  load, 

being  sfuddenty  applied  to  the  bar,  will  produce  the  eniire  proof 

Strain  of  4i9  which  is  produced  by  the  gradual  application  of  the 

proof  load  itself;  for  the  work  performed  by  the  action  of  the  con- 

stant  force  ^-  through  a  given  space,  is  the  same  with  the  work 

performed  by  the  action,  through  the  same  space,  of  a  force  increaa* 
ing  at  an  uniform  rate  from  0  up  to/S.  Hence  a  bar,  to  resist 
with  safety  the  sudden  application  of  a  given  pull,  requires  to  have 
twice  the  strength  that  is  necessary  to  resist  the  gradual  applica- 
tion and  steady  action  of  the  same  pulL 

The  principle  here  applied  belongs  to  the  subject  of  dynamics, 
and  is  stated  by  anticipation,  on  account  of  its  importance  as 
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respects  the  strength  of  matenals.  It  is  the  chief  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  &ctor  of  safety  for  a  moving  load  considerably  greater  than 
for  a  steady  load  (see  Article  247). 

268.   A  Table  •€  the  Besiattiacr  of  SMmtmrimMm   to  Slretcbing  aadi 

Tenrtaig,  by  a  direct  pull,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

The  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  tearing,  given  in  that  table,  is  in 
each  case  the  ultimate  tenacity/,  being  the  quantity  as  to  which 
experimental  data  are  most  abundant  and  precise.  The  proof  ten- 
acity and  working  tension,  when  required,  are  to  be  found  by 
dividing  the  ultimate  tenacity  by  the  proper  fJEUitors,  according  to 
Article  247. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  each  case  is  given  from  experiments 
made  within  the  limits  of  proof  strain. 

Both  co-efficients,  for  £brous  substances,  have  reference  to  the 
effects  of  tension  acting  along  thefhrea,  or  ''  grain."  Both  the  ten- 
acity and  the  elasticity  of  timber  against  forces  acting  across  the 
grain  are  much  smaller  than  against  forces  acting  along  the  grain, 
and  are  also  of  uncertain  amount,  the  results  of  experiments  being 
few  and  contradictory. 

269.    Acl«liti«aal  ]>ala. — 

Ultimate  strength  of  steel  wire,  90  to  140  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Phosphor  bronze  wire, 45         „ 

Copper  wire, 18         „ 

Lead,  as  used  in  leaden  pipes,...  i         „ 

Delta  metal, 30        „ 

Steel  wire  ropes,  L  »  Y  ^')  where  L  =  breaking-weight  in  tons,  and 
Hemp  ropes,        L  =  V  ^>    ^^^   ^  =  circumference  in  inches. 
Working  strength  of  these  ropes  at  high  speeds  one-tenth. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  leather  belts  is  about  3,200  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  the  working  strength  being  about  one-eighth  of  this. 

Chain  cablesy  when  the  tendency  of  each  link  to  collapse  is 
resulted  by  means  of  a  cross-bar,  as  shown  in  fig.  116, 
have  a  strength  per  square  inch  of  cross  section  of  the 
link  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are  made, 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  bars. 

270.  The  stremgtb  •€  Birettedi  J«iau  of  iron  plates 
is  given  in  the  table,  in  Ua,  per  sqiuire  inch  of  section 
of  the  plate,  from  the  experiments  of  Fairbaim.  The 
strength  of  a  double-ri vetted  joint  is  seven-tenths  of 
that  of  the  iron  plate,  simply  because  of  thi*ee- tenths 
of  the  breadth  of  the  plate  being  punched  out  in  each 
Fig.  lid.  row  of  rivet-holes.  The  strength  of  a  sinsfle-ri vetted 
joint  is  diroinnhed  not  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  iron  at  die 
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rivet-lioleSy  but  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress.    Kivetted 
joints  will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel. 

271.    ThiM  n«IUw  Cylladcrs;  B«llen$  Pipes.  —  Let     q     denote 

the  unifoim  intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
a  fluid  which  is  coniined  wiliiin  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  the  radius  r,  and  of  a  thickness,  ty  which 
is  small  as  compared  with  that  radius.  11  «— »^— ^|^ 


The  demonstration  in  Article  179  shows,  that    \\ 
if  we  consider  a  rtn^,  being  a  portion  of  the  cylin-     \ 
der  of  the  length  unity,  the  tension  on  that  ring 
will  be  Fig.  117. 

P  =  ^n (1.) 

being  the  force  per  unit  of  length  with  which  the  internal  pressure 
tends  to  split  the  cylinder  from  end  to  end. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  ring  under  consideration  is  t  Then 
assuming,  what  is  very  nearly  correct,  that  the  tension  is  uniformly 
distributed,  the  intensity  of  that  tension  is 

p-'t-: w 

The  ratio  of  thickness  to  radius,  which  a  thin  hollow  cylinder 
requires,  to  fit  it  for  a  given  intensity  of  bursting  pressure,  prooj 
pressure,  or  working  pressure,  is  given  by  the  formula 

hy^ • •••<»■> 

being  the  uUinuUe  tenndty,  the  proof  tension,  or  the  uxyrhing  ten- 
man,  as  the  case  may  be.     (8ee  p.  64U.) 

It  is  considered  prudent,  in  steam-boilers,  to  make  the  working 
tension  only  one-eigfUh  of  the  idtimate  tenacity.  The  joints  of 
plate  iron  boilers  are  single-rivetted ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plates  break  joint,  analogous  to  the  bond  in  masonry, 
the  tenadly  of  such  boilers  is  considered  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  of  a  double-rivetted  joint  than  that  of  a  siugle-ri vetted  joint 
Pairbaim  estimates  it  at  34,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  so  that  the 
values  of  y  for  wronght-iron  boilers  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Bursting  tension, 34}000 

Proof  tension, 17,000 

Working  tension, 4i 250    (See  Appendix.) 

For  CAST-IRON  water  pipes,  the  working  tension  may  be  made 
^ane-sixih  of  the  bursting  tension,  which  for  cast  iron,  on  an  average, 
is  169600  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  that  is  to  say,  the  values  of  f  aro 

Bursting  teusion, 16,500 

Proof  tension  (one-third), ....  5, 500 

Working  tension, ^JS^ 

V 
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For  steam-pipes^  aa  for  steam-boilers,  the  &ctor  of  safety  should  be 
eigM. 

272.  Thin  Boitow  Spheres. — Let  fig.  117  now  be  conceived  to 
represent  a  diametral  section  of  a  thin  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  a 
fluid  which  presses  from  within  with  the  intensity  q.  The  area  of 
the  fluid  cut  by  the  section  is 

hence  the  whole  force  to  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  section 
of  the  spherical  shell  is 

P  =  ^yr».  (1.) 

The  area  of  the  section  of  the  spherical  shell,  supposing  the  thick- 
ness ^  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  radius  r,  is  very  nearly 

S  =  2xr<; (2.) 

hence  assuming,  what  is  very  nearly  correct^  that  the  tension  ia 
uniform,  its  intensity  is 

'■-i-^-' • ■<?■•> 

or,  one-half  of  the  tension  round  a  cylindrical  shell  having  the  same 
internal  pressure,  and  the  same  proportion  of  thickness  to  radius  ; 
80  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  sphere  is  twice  as  strong  as  the 
cylinder. 

Equation  3  gives  also  the  longitudinal  tension  in  a  thin  hollow 
cylinder,  which,  being  only  one-half  of  the  circumferential  tension 
round  the  cylinder,  does  not  require  to  be  considered  in  practice. 

The  proper  ratio  of  thickness  to  radius  in  a  thin  hollow  sphere 
is  given  by  the  formula 

'-fr ; <^> 

/  being  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  tension,  according  as  g  is 
the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  pressure. 

273.  Thick  H«u*w  CriiBder. — The  assumption  that  the  circum- 
ferential tension,  or  hoop-tefision  as  it  may  be  called,  in  a  hollow 

cylinder  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  approxi- 
mately true  only  when  the  thickness  is  small  as 
©\  compared  with  the  radius ;  for  if  a  ring  of  the 
jrA^  cylinder  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  several 
J  concentric  hoops,  one  within  another,  the  tension 
of  the  innermost  hoop  balances  part  of  the  radial 
pressure  of  the  confined  fluid,  so  that  a  dimin- 
Fig.  118.  ished  radial  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  second 

hoop,  which  has  therefore  a  less  tension  than  the  first  hoop,  and 
soon. 
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Equation  2  of  Article  271  gives  the  m/eam,  hoop-tension  in  a 
thick  as  well  as  in  a  thin  cylinder ;  but  it  is  not  the  mean,  but  the 
greatest  hoop-tension  (that  is,  the  tension  round  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cylinder),  which  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  material 
The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  show  what  law  the 
variation  of  hoop-tendon  follows,  and  thence,  what  relation  the 
maxiuiuTn  tension  bears  to  the  fluid  pressure. 

To  make  the  solution  perfectly  general,  it  will  be  supposed  that 
the  cylinder  is  pressed  from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Let 
fig.  118  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  cylinder;  let  B.  denote  its 
external  and  r  its  internal  radius.  Let  q^  denote  the  fluid  pressure 
from  within,  and  q^  that  from  without;  p^  the  hoop-tension  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  f^  the  hoop-tension  at  the  outer 
surface. 

Consider,  as  before,  a  ring  whose  length,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  is  unity.  The  radial  section  of  that  ring,  from  r  to 
R  in  fig.  1 18,  has  to  sustain  the  difference  between  the  total  pressures 
from  within  and  without,  in  a  dii'ection  perpendicular  to  the  radiua 
O  r  B,  on  a  quadrant  bounded  by  that  radius.     That  difference  is 

Conceive  the  ring  to  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  con- 
centric hoops,  each  of  the  thickness  dr^  and  exerting  a  tension  of  ^ 
the  intensity  p\  then  the  total  hoop-tension  wiU  be 


jpdr  =  qQr  —  q,'R (1.) 


From  the  symmetiy  of  the  ring  and  /  the  forces  acting  on  it  in 
all  directions  round  the  centi-e  O,  it  is  obvious  that  the  axes  of' 
stress  of  any  particle  of  metal  must  be  respectively  in  the  direction 
of  a  radius,  and  perpendicular  to  that  direction.  The  principal 
stresses  at  any  particle  are  a  radial  pressure,  q  (which  for  each 
particle  at  the  inner  surface  is  ^09  ^nd  for  each  particle  at  the  outer 
surface,  ^1)  and  a  hoop-tension  p. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  of  stress.  Article  112,  we  may  con- 
ceive this  pair  of  principal  stresses  to  be  made  up  of  two  component 
pairs,  viz. : — 

A  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  the  same  kind,  constituting  a  fluid 
pressy/re  or  tensioTij  whose  common  intensity,  stated  so  as  to  be  a. 
tension  when  positive,  a  pressure  when  native,  is 

p  —  q 

and  a  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  contraiy  kinds,  whose  common 
intensity  is 
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2     — 

Thus  we  have  p  =  n  +  w,  g  =  n  —  m;  and  the  problem  is  to  be 
solved  by  first  supposing  m  to  act  alone,  then  supposing  n  to  act 
alone,  and  lastly  combining  their  effects  ;  observing,  that  the  only 
solutions  of  equation  1  which  are  admissible,  are  those  which  are 
true  for  all  values  of  R  and  r. 

Case  1.  Equal  cmd  similar  stresses,  orn  =  0.     In  this  case 

^  =  —  5^  =  m, 

showing,  that  instead  of  a  ituiial  pi'essure,  there  is  a  radial  tension 
equal  to  the  hoop-tension,  and  constituting  along  with  it  simply  a 
fluid  tension  of  the  intensity  m  at  each  point.  Equation  1  is  ful- 
filled by  making 

p  =  —  q=zm=z  constant^ (2.) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  equation  1  to 

m  (R  —  r). 

Case  2.  Equal  and  contrary  stresses^  or  m  =  0.     In  this  case 

p  =  q  =  n, 
and  the  solution  of  equation  1  is 

p  =  q  =  n  =  y^ (3.) 

a  being  an  arbitraiy  constant,  and  r^  any  value  of  the  radius,  from 
r  to  It  inclusive;  for  this  reduces  both  sides  of  equation  1  to 


(i-i) 


Case  3.  GeMroU  soltUion,     By  combining  the  two  partial  sola- 
tions  of  equations  2  and  3  together^  we  find 


Eadial  pressure,  '        g  =  n  —  m=z  —  —  m; 


Hoop-tension,  p  =  n  +  m==--^  +  m; 


!••••••••••   14*  I 


To  determine  the  constants  a  and  m  we  havo  the  equations 


^—m=:q.;  ==r;  — m^^ij 


whence  we  obtain  by  elimination 
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(fi.) 


goH  — g.R*       I 
"*=      R'-V      >J 

givmg,  finally,  for  the  97ummt«m  hoop-tennoriy 

,,-«    L^      go(R»  +  rO-2g.R' 

The  mean  hoop-tension  is 

ii> 

which  is  exceeded  by  the  maximum  in  the  proportion 

(8.) 


q^r  —  giR 
R  — r 


g,(R'  +  r^  — 2y.R« 
(g,r  — ?,R){R  +  r)" 

a  proportion  which  tends  towards  equality,  as  H  and  r  become 
more  nearly  equal 

A  transposition  of  equation  6  gives  the  following  value  of  the 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  radius,  required  in  order  that 
Po  may  be  =:/,  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  tension,  as  the  case 
may  be : — 


hViT^i^} <»•) 


In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  external  fluid  pressure-^ 
^1  is  so  small  compared  with  the  internal,  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

One  important  consequence  of  equation  9  is,  that  i/tlie  internal ' 
prettswe  q^  is  equal  to  or  grecUer  tlian  tlie  sum  f  +  2  q,  o/tlie  co- 
efftdeni  of  strengtJi  and  twice  the  eoderrud  pressure,  no  thickness,  how^ 
great  soever,  loill  enable  tlie  cylinder  to  resist  tlie  pressure. 

The  following  is  a  geometrical  representation  of  the 
foregoing  solution.  In  fig.  119,  let  O  represent  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder;  O  r  its  internal,  and  O  R  its 

external  radiua     To  represent  the  value  of  n  =:-^, 

draw  two  ordinates  r  A,  K  B,  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  those  radii,  such  that 

rA  :  fine  :  :  R'  :  r». 


o j: 


Then  A  and  B  will  be  points  in  a  hyperbola  of  the 
mocmd  order,  A  B,  which  has  the  property  that 


I!g.  119. 
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area  r  ABB  =  rxrA-RxRB; 

00  that  it  represents  case  2. 

Draw  C  D  II  O  r  B,  cutting  off  from  the  ordinates  the  parts  0  A, 
D  B^  which  bear  to  each  other  the  proportions 

C  A  :  B  B  : :  ^0  :  ?i* 

Then  r  C  =  B  B  will  represent  m,  the  solution  of  case  1.    Draw 

E  F  II  O  r  R  at  the  same  distance  r  E  =  r  0  on  the  opposite  side. 
Then  if  any  ordinate  be  drawn  across  the  two  straight  lines  E  F 
and  C  B,  and  the  curve  A  B,  at  a  given  distance  f  from  O,  the 
segment  of  that  ordinate  between  C  B  and  A  B  will  represent  the 
radial  pressure  q,  and  the  entire  ordinate  from  E  F  to  A  B  will 
represent  the  hoop-tension  p^  at  that  distance  from  O ;  and  in  par- 
ticular E  A  will  represent  the  maximum  hoop-tension  p^. 

The  formulae  of  this  Article  are  the  same  with  those  given  by 
M.  Lam6  in  his  Traite  de  VElotatidte;  but  they  are  arrived  at  in  a 
different  manner. 

274.  Cylinder  of  fiMrained  Rings. — ^To  obviate,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  hoop-tension  in  thick  hollow 
oylinders  for  withstanding  great  pressures,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
•constioict  such  cylinders  of  concentric  hoops  or  rings  built  together, 
the  outer  hoops  being  ''  shrunk^*  on  to  the  iuner  hoops,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  before  any  internal  pressure  is  applied,  the  hoops 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  cenbre  may  be  in  a  state  of  circum- 
ferential compression,  and  those  beyond  that  distance  in  a  state  of 
circumferential  tension.  If  the  stress  thus  produced  by  the  mutual 
lUTtion  of  the  concentric  hoops  could  be  adjusted  with  such  accuracy, 
■as  to  be  at  each  point  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  hoop  tension  at  the  same  point  due  to  the 
internal  pressure,  as  given  by  equations  4,  5,  and  6,  of  Article  273, 
and  the  mean  hoop-tension  as  given  by  equation  7,  then  upon 
applying  the  proper  internal  pressure,  there  would  result  simply  an 
uniform  tension  equal  to  the  mean,  and  the  formulee  of  Article  271 
would  become  applicable  to  thick  as  well  as  to  thin  cylinders. 
Even  although  it  may  be  impiucticable  to  adjust  the  previous  stress 
with  the  accuracy  above  described,  any  approach  to  its  proper 
distribution  must  increase  the  strength  of  the  cylinder.  This 
method  of  cuustiuctiun  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  only  equation  which  the  stress  of  the  concentric  hoops  will 
'  of  itself  fulfil  is 


r^rfr  =  0. 
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275.  Thick  0«ii«w  Sphcrti. — Let  fig.  118  DOW  represent  a  diame- 
tral section  of  a  hollow  sphere,  the  fluid  pressureis  within  and 
'Without  being  q^  and  7,,  as  before.  The  pressure  to  be  resisted  at 
the  section  is 

and  if  the  section  of  the  metal  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  concentric  rings,  the  breadth  of  one  of  these 
rings  being  dr,  its  radius  i^,  and  the  tension  at  it  p,  it  appears  that 
the  total  resistance  of  the  section  will  be 


2x1    pr'  dr; 

Jr* 


and  henoe  the  equation  to  be  fulfilled,  for  all  values  of  qo,  q^,  r,  and 


2 


jyf'dT  =  q,f^-q,W (1.) 


From  symmetry  it  appears,  that  the  axes  of  stress  at  any  particle 
must  be,  one  in  the  direction  of  a  radius,  with  the  pressure  q  along 
it,  and  the  other  two  in  any  two  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
first  and  to  each  other,  with  equal  tensions  p  along  them.  Two 
partial  solutions  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  2i>  —  q 

3       =^ 

3  ' 

aotbat 

p=zn  +  m',  q=:2n  —  m, 

Casb  1.   n=:0,  p  =  —  q=:m;  being  the  case  of  hjluid  tension^ 
equal  in  all  diTection&  In  this  case,  equation  1  is  solved  by  ma-lHTig 

|>  =  —  g  =  9»  =  constant, (2.) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  that  equation  to 

Oasb  2.  m s  0,  p^\  =n;  being  the  case  of  a  pair  of  drcumfer- 

ential  tensions,  each  equal  to  half  of  the  radial  pressure.  In  this 
case,  equation  1  is  solved  hj  making 

^  =  J  =  ^  =  /-.> P) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  that  equation  to 
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Oasb  3.  Oeneral  sohUion, 

q=Jn  — 1»=  -^  —  my  \ 

p  ^n'-\' m  =  —7,  +  «*,    / 

The  oonstants  a  and  m^  deduced  from  the  equationa 

2a  2a 

are  found  by  elimination  to  have  the  following  values  :~* 

~     2"(R'  —  r') 


(4.) 


R»_r» 


(«•> 


giying  finally,  for  the  maximum  tension, 

«        «J-«.        ^o(R'  +  2r»)  — 3g,R»  .  . 

l^o=-i  +  m  =  ^^ 2(R»Lr»)    (^-^ 

A  transformation  of  this  equation  gives  the  following  value  of 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  radius  of  the  sphere,  required 
in  order  that  po  may  be  =  ^^  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  ten- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be  : — 

r  -  V    I  2/—qo  +  3gJ ^^'> 

This  equation  shows,  that  if 

^0=  or:::^2/+3ji, 

no  thickness  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  sphere  to  withstand 
the  pressure. 

The  formulffi  of  this  Article  agree  with  those  given  by  M.  Lam^, 
though  arrived  at  by  a  different  process. 

276.  Boiler  Stars. — The  sides  of  locomotive  fire-boxes,  the  ends 

of  cylindrical  boilers,  and  the  sides  of  boilers  of  irr^ular  figures 

like  those  of  marine  steam  engines,  are  often  made  of  flat  plates, 

r — •;    which  are  fitted  to  resist  the  pressure  from  within 

®     ®     ®  L--1!!    ^y  being  connected  together  across  the  water-space 

e     o     o     o      or  steam-space   between   them  by  tie-bars,  called 

stays  when  long,  bolts  when  short     For  example, 

fig.  120  represents  part  of  the  fiat  side  of  a  loorw 

e     o     o    o      motive  fire-box,  and  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 

Fig.  120.         bolts  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  fiat  plate  at  tlie 

other  side  of  the  !7ater-space. 
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Each  of  these  bolts  or  stays  sustains  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
■gainst  a  certain  area  of  the  plate  to  which  it  is  attached.  Thus, 
in  fig.  120,  the  bolt  a  resists  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  square 
area  which  surrounds  it,  and  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  distance 
horn  centre  to  centre  of  the  bolts. 

Let  a  be  the  sectional  area  of  a  stay ;  A,  that  of  the  portion  of 
flat  plate  which  it  holds ;  q,  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  pres- 
sure, and/* the  ultimate,  proof,  or  working  tension  of  the  material 
of  the  stay.     Then 

/a  :=z  qA, 

The  proper  factor  of  safety  is  eight,  as  for  other  parts  of  boilers. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  the  plate,  if  its  material  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  stay,  should  have  its  thickness  equal  to  IicJ/  tlie  dia- 
meter  of  the  stay.  If  the  plate  be  of  a  weaker  material  than  the 
stay,  its  thickness  should  be  proportionally  increased. 

The  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  are  sometimes  stayed  to  the 
cylindrical  sides  by  means  of  triangular  plates  of  iron  called  "  gus' 
eetsJ**  These  plates  are  placed  in  planes  radiating  from  the  axis  of 
the  boiler,  and  have  one  edge  fixed  to  the  flat  end,  and  the  other 
to  the  cylindrical  body.  &ch  gusset  sustains  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  against  a  sector  of  the  flat  circular  end.  Considering  that 
the  resultant  tension  of  a  gusset  must  be  concentrated  near  one 
edge,  it  appears  advisable  that  its  sectional  area  should  be  tliree  or 
four  times  that  of  a  stay-bar  suited  for  sustaining  the  pi*e88ure  on 
the  same  area. 

For  strength  of  boilers  see  the  Author's  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers;  also  Traill's  BoUers,  Lanl  and  Marine;  and 
Seaton's  Marine  Engineering. 

211.   g—pe— I—   R«d    of  Vnirorm   Strength. — In  fig.  121,  let  W 

be  a  weight  hung  from  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  rod    v 
BC,  whose  weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  vo,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  how  the  transverse  section  S  of  the  rod 
must  vary  with  the  height  x  above  B,  in  order  that  the 
tension  may  be  everywhere  of  equal  intensity  y! 

The  total  load  at  any  point  is,  W  from  the  weight  hung 

at  B,  t9  /   S  dx  from  the  weight  of  the  rod  for  a  height  x 
above  B;  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  pull  /S.     Hence 

W  +  wy^Srf«=/S; (1.)       Fig.121 

which  being  solved,  gives  for  the  cross  section  of  the  rod, 

S  =  ^.«7; (2.) 
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and  for  its  weight,  for  a  height  x  above  B, 

/S  — W  =  W  {eT—  1)  (3.) 

The  most  tiseful  application  of  this  is  to  the  determination  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  pump-rods  of  deep  mines.  They  are  not  made 
with  the  section  yarying  continuously,  according  to  the  formula  ^, 
but  in  a  series  of  divisions,  each  of  uniform  scantling ;  neverthe- 
less that  formula  will  serve  to  show  approximately  the  law  which 
the  dimensions  of  those  divisions  should  follow. 

Section  4. — On  Resistance  to  Shearing.    (See  p.  650.) 

278.  €«iiduii«ii  of  Vniferai  itntmuiifT- — ^The  present  section  refers 
to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  shearing  stress  on  a  body  is  uni- 
form in  direction  and  in  intensity.  The  effects  of  shearing  stress 
varying  in  intensity  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Kesist- 
ance  to  Bending,  which  is  in  general  accompanied  by  such  a  stress ; 
and  the  effects  of  shearing  stress  varying  in  direction  as  well  as  in 
intensity  under  the  head  of  Besistanoe  to  Torsion. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Article  103  that  shearing  stresses  can  only 
exist  in  pairs,  every  shearing  stress  on  a  given  plane  being  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  shearing  sti-ess  of  equal  intensity  on 
another  plane.  In  Article  112,  I^blem  II.,  it  is  shown  that  for 
any  combination  of  stress  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  the  planes  rela- 
tively to  which  the  shearing  stress  is  greatest  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  make  angles  of  45°  with  the  axes  of  principal  stress. 

When  equal  forces  are  applied  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  wedge, 
bolt,  rivet,  or  other  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  to  shear  it 
into  two  parts  at  a  particular  transverse  plane  of  section,  then  at 
any  given  point  in  that  transverse  sectional  plane  the  shearing 
stress  is  of  equal  intensity  relatively  to  that  plane  itself,  and  to  a 
longitudinal  plane  traversing  the  same  point,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  externally-applied  shearing  forces.  If  the  wedge, 
bolt,  or  rivet  is  loose  in  its  hole  or  socket  at  and  near  the  plane  of 
shearing,  there  can  be  no  shearing  stress  on  those  free  parts  of  its 
extemfd  surface  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
external  shearing  force ;  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  shearing 
stress  at  the  plane  of  shearing,  how  great  soever  it  may  be  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body,  must  diminish  to  nothing  at  certain 
parts  of  the  external  edges  of  that  sectional  plane,  and  must  be 
unequally  distributed;  so  that  the  most  intense  shearing  stress 
must  be  greater  than  liie  intensity  of  a  stress  of  equal  amount  uni- 
formly distributed. 

To  insure  unifoim  distribution  of  the  stress,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  rivet  or  other  £Eurtening  should  fit  so  tight  in  its  hole  or  socket^ 


r 
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timt  the  firictioxi  at  its  surface  may  be  at  least  of  equal  intensity  to 
the  shearing  stress.     When  this  condition  is  fulfilled^  the  intensity 

of  that  stress  is  represented  simply  by  -^ ;  F  being  the  shearing 

force,  and  S  the  sectional  area  which  resists  it. 

279.  A  Table  9t  tbe  BcalslaBce  of  materials  le  Shearlag  and  l>le» 

•evtiea,  in  IbsL  avoirdupois  per  square  inch,  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  It  is  of  small  extent,  because  of  the  small  nimiber  of 
sabstances  whose  resistances  to  shearing  and  distortion  have 
been  asoertained  by  satis&ctory  experiments.  The  resistance  of 
timber  to  shearing  is  in  each  case  tkat  which  acts  between  conti- 
guous layers  of  fibres. 

280.  Bcaaeanr  •€  Hatcitel  la  Bella  aad  Blreca. — There  are  many 
structureii,  »uch  as  boilers,  bridges,  and  frames  of  timber  or  steel 
or  iron,  in  which  the  principal  pieces,  such  as  plates,  links,  or  bars, 
being  themselves  subjected  to  a  direct  pull,  are  connected  with  each 
other  at  their  joints  by  fastenings,  such  as  rivets,  bolts,  pins,  or 
keys,  which  are  under  the  action  of  a  shearing  force.  It  is  in  eveiy 
such  case  important,  that  the  pieces  connected  and  their  festenings 
should  be  of  equal  strength ;  for  if  the  fastenings  be  the  weaker, 
either  the  whole  structure  is  insufficiently  strong,  or  the  material 
which  gives  the  additional  strength  to  the  plates  or  bars  is  wasted : 
and  if  tiie  fastenings  be  the  stronger,  the  plates  and  bars  are  weak- 
ened more  than  is  necessary  by  the  holes  or  sockets ;  and  as  before, 
either  the  structure  is  too  weak,  or  material  is  wasted. 

Lety  denote  the  resLstance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of 
the  principal  pieces  to  tearing ;  S,  the  total  sectional  area,  whether 
of  one  piece  or  of  two  or  more  parallel  pieces,  which  must  be  torn 
asunder  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed;  f,  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material- of  the  fastenings  to  shear- 
ing; S',  the  total  sectional  area  of  fiistenings  at  one  joint,  which 
must  be  sheared  across  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed ; 
then,  if  the  conditions  of  uniform  distribution  of  stress  are  ^filled, 
the  principal  pieces  and  their  fiEutenings  ought  to  be  so  propor- 
tioned, that 

/S=/S'jor|-'=^ (1.) 

For  wrought-iron  rivetted  plates,  taking  the  value  ofy  from  the 
table  (as  determined  by  Doyne's  experiments),  we  have 

'L,=  1  nearly,  and  .-.  S'=  S (2.) 

For  wrought  iron  bars  connected  by  bolts  or  rivets,  we  have 

^  =  |.nearly,and.-.  S'=|  S (3.) 
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Exa/mjpiU 


o  o  o  o   o 


A 

Fig.  122. 


1  =  -!-= 


front  view ;  £,  side  view.     Let 
t  =  thickness  of  plate. 
^         d  =  diameter  of  rivetb 
^       c  =  distance  from  centre  to  centra  of  rivetai 

Then 

Sectional  area  of  one  rivet 


S       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes 

0-7854  d* 


—  t{c—d)  ' 

80  that,  d  and  t  being  given,  and  c  required,  we  have 

0-7854  rf« 


(*.) 


0  = 


+  d 


(«•) 


d  in  practice  is  usually  from  2t  to  1^  < ;  and  the  overlap  from  c 

to  ItV  c 


o     o      o     o 
coo 


Jk, 

Fig.  123. 


Example  11.  Flat&jaint  overlapped^  douUe- 
*  riveUed.     Fig.  123. 

Sectional  area  of  two  rivets 

S       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes  in  same  line 

1-5708  rf« 


•.  c  = 


t  {c—d)  ' 
1-5708  d* 


+  d 


(6.) 
(7.) 


Overlap  in  practice  =  1§  c  to  If  c. 

Example  III.  P^ofe  BtUirjainty  wUh  a  pair 

o/ covering  j^aiesy  single-rivetted.    Fig.  124. 

\  Hero  each  rivet  can  give  way  only  by  being 

'  ^  shearod across  in  two  places  at  once;  there- 

'    foro 


o      o      o      O       o 
o      o      o      o      o 


Fig.  124. 

2  X  Sectional  area  of  rivet 


^-"  S 


1-5708  c^' 


Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes         t  (c — d) 

1-5708  rf« 


,;...(a) 


.•.  c  = 


+  d 


.(9.) 


Length  of  each  covering  plate  =  2  x  overlap  =  from  2  c  to  2 j  & 
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Exan^le  IT.  PI<Ub  BuUrjairU,  with  a  pair  of  covering  plaies,  double 
Fig.  125. 


S'  4  X  Sectional  area  of  rivet 


8        Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes  in  one  row 
31416  d" 


Hc  —  d)'' 


.(10.) 


.*.  c  = ha (11.) 

» 

Lengtih  of  each  oovering-plate  =  2  x  overlap 

=  fifom  3^  to  3i  c  Fig.  125. 

Note. — The  lengtli  of  a  rivet,  before  being  clenched,  measuring 
from  the  head,  is  about  4^  t  for  overlapped-joints,  and  5^  i  for 
batt-joints  with  covering-plates. 

Example  V  Suspension  bridge  chaivrjoint.  The  chain  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge  consists  of  long  and  short  links  alternately.  Each 
long  link  consists  of  one  or  more,  say  of  n,  parallel  flat  bars,  of  a 
shape  resembling  fig.  64,  Article  138,  placed  side  by  side;  each  bar 
has  a  round  eye  at  each  end.  Each  short  link  consists  of  n  +  1 
parallel  flat  bars,  with  round  eyes  at  their  ends,  which  are  placed 
between  and  outside  of  the  ends  of  the  parallel  bars  of  the  long 
links;  so  that  the  end  of  each  long  bar  is  between  the  ends  of  a 
pair  of  short  bars.  The  eyes  of  the  long  and  short  bars  at  each 
joint  form  one  continuous  cylindrical  hole  or  socket,  into  which  a 
bolt  or  pin  is  fltted,  to  connect  the  links  together.  To  break  the 
chain  at  a  joints  by  the  giving  way  of  the  bolt,  that  bolt  must  be 
sheared  across  at  2  n  places  at  once.  Hence,  let  S  denote  the  total 
sectional  area  of  the  bars  in  a  link,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  bolt; 
then  Sr  =  2  n  X  0*7854  d?  =  1*5708  n  c^';  and  because  8'  should 

be  =  7  S,  we  have 
5 


=v; 


S  .(12.) 
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281.  Wmmmmim^  mi  TimWr  Ties. — In  timber  framing,  a  tie  may 
be  connected  with  the  adjoining  pieces  of  the  frame  either  by  having 
their  ends  abutting  against  notches  cut  in  the  tie  (as  shown  at  A,  A, 
fig.  81,  Article  161),  or  by  means  of  bolts  or  pins.  In  either  case, 
the  tie  may  yield  to  the  stress  in  two  ways, — ^by  being  torn  asunder 
at  the  place  where  its  transverse  section  is  least  (that  is,  where  it  is 
notched  or  pierced,  as  the  case  may  be),— or  by  having  the  part 
beyimd  the  notch,  or  beyond  the  bolt-hole,  sheared  off  or  sheared 
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out,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  that  the  material  may  be  econo- 
mically used,  equation  1  of  Article  280  should  be  fulfilled,  viz. : — 

/S  =/  S';  or  1=  ^..... (1.) 

This  condition  serves  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  notch,  or  of 
the  bolt-hole,  or  of  the  nearest  bolt-hole  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  from  the  end  of  the  tie,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  ^  be  the  effective  depth  of  the  tie,  left  after  deducting  the  depth 
of  the  notch,  or  the  diameters  of  bolt-holes,  and  d  the  distance  of 
the  notch,  or  of  the  nearest  bolt-hole,  from  the  end  of  the  tie;  then 
for  a  notdi 

|  =  f...  =  ^.;.. (2.) 

and  for  bolt-holes,  if  n  be  their  number, 

S'       2nd      ,           /     x  /o\ 

S=-X""  2li7   —.^^.; 

In  determining  the  number  n,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  ti/oo  or 
more  hoUs  pierce  the  same  layer  of  fibres^  the  resistance  to  the  shearing 
out  of  the  part  of  that  layer  between  liie  end  of  the  tie  and  the  moat 
distant  of  the  bolts  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  that  bolt  existed  alone ; 
so  that  tlve  most  distant  only  o/stidi  a  set  of  holts  is  to  he  rechoned  in 
using  equation  3.  In  general,  the  piercing  of  the  same  layer  of 
fibres  by  more  than  one  bolt  is  unfavourable  to  economy. 

Section  5. — On  Resistance  to  Direct  Compression  <md  Crushing. 

282.  BMirtaace  f  CompveMi^n,  when  the  limit  of  proof  stress  is 
not  exceeded,  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance  to  extension,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  same  '^  modvlus  of  elcMticity,**  already  mentioned 
and  explained  in  Articles  257,  2^5,  266,  and  268.  When  that 
limit  is  exceeded,  the  irregular  alterations  undergone  by  the  figure 
of  the  substance  render  the  precise  determination  of  the  resistance 
to  compression  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

283.  modes  of  €raBhlng.~SpUttlBS«  ghMiriMg»  Balglagf  BackllMS, 

CtoM  b wJUag. — CruMng,  or  breaking  by  compression,  is  not  a 
simple  phenomenon  like  tearing  asunder,  but  is  more  or  less  complex 
and  varied,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  substanca  The  modes 
in  which  it  takes  place  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

L  Crushing  hy  splitting  (fig.  126)  into  a  number  of  pnsmatio 
fragments,  separated  by  smooth  surfiEu^es  whose  general  direction  is 
nearly  p^ullel  to  the  direction  of  th$  crushing  force,  is  chaxactemtio 


CBUSHII^a 


30a 


of  haid  homogeneous  substances  of  a  glassy  texture,  such  as  vitrified 
bricks. 


■^ 


D 


Rg.  127. 


Fig.  129. 


XL  Crushing  by  Clearing  or  sliding  of  portions  of  the  block  along 
oblique  surfaces  of  separation  is  characteristic  of  substances  of  a. 
sranular  texture,  like  cast  iron,  and  most  kinds  of  stone  and  brick. 
Sometimes  the  sliding  takes  place  at  a  single  plane  surface,  like 
A  B  in  fig.  127 ;  sometimes  two  cones  or  pyramids  are  formed,  like 
c,  c,  in  fig.  128,  which  are  forced  towards  each  other,  and  split  or 
driye  outwards  a  number  of  wedges  surrounding  them,  like  w,  w,  iu 
the  same  figure.  Sometimes  the  block  splits  into  four  wedges,  as 
in  fig.  129. 

The  sur&ces  of  shearing  make  an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
crushing  force,  which  Hodgkinson  (who  first  fully  investigated 
those  phenomena)  found  to  have  vahies  depending  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  material.  For  different  qualities  of  cast  iron,  for  example,. 
that  angle  ranges  from  42''  to  32''.  The  greatest  intensity  of  shearing 
stress  is  on  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  direction  of  the 
crushing  force ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  shearing  from  that 
angle  shows  that  the  resistance  to  shearing  is  not  purely  a  cohesive 
force,  independent  of  the  normal  pressure  at  the  plane  of  shearing, 
bat  consists  partly  of  a  force  analogous  to  friction,  increasing  with 
the  intensity  of  the  normal  pressure. 

Hodgkinson  considers  that  in  order  to  determine  the  true  resist- 
ance  of  substances  to  direct  crushing,  experiments  should  be  made 
on  blocks  in  which  the  proportion  of  length  to  diameter  is  not 
less  than  that  of  3  to  2,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  free  to- 
divide  itself  by  shearing.  When  a  block  which  is  shorter  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diameter  is  crushed,  the  friction  of  the  flat  surfaces 
between  which  it  is  crushed  has  a  perceptible  efiect  in  holding  its 
parts  together^  so  as  to  resist  their  separation  by  shearing ;  and  thus 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  substance  is  increased  beyond  its  real 
streng^L 

In  all  substances  which  are  crushed  by  splitting  and  by  shearing,, 
the  resistance  to  crushing  considerably  exceeds  the  tenacity,  as  an 
examination  of  the  tables  will  show.  The  resistance  of  cast  iron 
to  crushing,  for  example,  was  found  by  Hodgkinson  to  be  some- 
what more  than  six  times  its  tenacity. 
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» 

III.  Crushing  hy  bulging,  or  lateral  Rwelling  and  spreadiDg 
of  the  block  wlilch  is  ci-unhed,  is  characteristic  of  ductile  and 
tough  materials.  Owing  to  the  gradual  manner  in  which  ma- 
terials of  this  nature  give  way  to  a  crushing  force,  it  is  difficult 
to  deterroiue  their  resistance  to  that  force  exactly ;  that  i-esist- 
ance  is  in  general  less,  and  sometimes  consideitibly  less,  than  the 
tenacity.  In  wrought  iron,  the  resistance  to  the  direct  crush- 
ing of  short  blocks,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  from 

2        4 

^  to  =^  of  the  tenacity. 

u  0 

IV.  Cmslang  hy  hucMinj  or  crippling  is  characteristic  of 
fibrous  substances,  under  the  action  of  a  thrust  along  the  fibres. 
It  consists  in  a  lateral  beudiug  and  wrinkling  of  the  libres,  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  splitting  of  them  asunder.  It  takes  place 
in  timber,  in  plates,  and  in  bars  longer  than  those  which  (;iye 
way  by  bulging.  The  resistance  of  fibrous  substances  to  crushing 
is  in  general  considerably  less  than  their  tenacity,  especially  where 
the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to  each  other  is  weak  compared 
with  their  tenacity.     The  resistance  of  most  kinds  of  timber  to 

timber  weakens  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  and  reduces  the 
resistance  to  crushing  to  about  one-half  of  its  amount  in  the  dry 
state. 

Y.  Crushing  hy  cross-breaking  is  the  mode  of  fractiire  of  columns 
And  struts  in  which  the  length  greatly  exceeds  the  diameter.  Under 
the  breaking  load,  they  yield  sideways,  and  are  broken  across  like 
beams  under  a  transverse  load.  This  mode  of  crushing  will  be  con- 
sidered after  the  subject  of  resistance  to  bending. 

284.  A  TaMe  •f  thn  Bcalslance  of  IVIaierlaU  !•  Cvwuhim^  hj  m 

j>ireci  Thrust,  in  po\mds  avoirdupois  per  squaro  inch,  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  So  far  as  that  table  relates  to  the  strength 
of  biick  and  stone,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  it  in  Article 
235.  It  is  condensed  from  the  experimental  data  given  by  various 
authorities,  espet'^'ally  by  Tredgold,  Fairbaimi  Hodgkioson,  and 
Captain  Fowke. 

285.  Unequal  Dlmrlbullen  mi  the  PrcMure  On  a  pillar  arises  from 

the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  load  not  coinciding  with 
the  axis  of  figure  of  the  pillar,  so  that  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  pillar  does  not  coincide  with  its  centre  of  figure^ 
but  deviates  from  it  in  a  certain  direction  by  a  certain  distance, 
which  may  be  denoted  by  r^ 

In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  pillar  is  diminished  in  the  same 
vatio  in  which  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  is  less  than  the 
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maximum  intensity;  that   is  to  say,  in  a  ratio  wliich  may  be 
denoted  by 

mean  intensiiy    _pt^ 

maximum  intensity"" ^^' 

That  ratio  may  be  found  with  a  precision  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes,  by  considering  the  pressure  at  any  cross  section  of  the 
pillar  as  an  uniformly  varying  stress,  as  defined  in  Article  94. 
Consequently  the  following  is  the  process  to  be  pursued  : — 

Find,  by  the  methods  of  Article  95,  the  principal  axes  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  of  the  pillar ;  and  thence 
determine  the  neutral  axis  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  devia- 
tion r^  Let  0  be  the  angle  made  by  that  axis  with  the  direction  of 
the  deviation  Tq  ;  then  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  oentre  of 
pressare  from  the  neutral  axis  will  be 

01^  =  To  sin  /. 

Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  relatively  to  the 
neutral  axis,  and  denote  it  by  I ;  then  from  equations  1,  2,  and  4 
of  Article  94,  it  appears  that  if  d^i  be  the  gi'eaiest  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  edge  of  the  cross  section  from  the  neutral  axis  in  the 
same  direction  with  x^  the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure  will  be 

.       ,.  ,  x^V  S      (  (1.) 

in  which  a  =  ^  =  «oiE'/  J-;  I 

P  being  the  total  pressure,  and  S  the  area  of  the  section  of  the 
pillar.     Consequently  the  ratio  required  is 

—  =  (2  \ 

Pi       2+^^^ 

Values  of  S,  for  certain  symmetrical  figures,  and  of  I  for  the 

principal  axes  of  these  figures,  have  already  been  given  in  the  table 

of  Article  205,  from  which  are  computed  the  following  values  of  the 

X  S 
&ctor  -y"  ^  ^^  denominator  of  the  preceding  formula  : — 

X  S 
FiauBB  OF  Cboss  SscTioir.  -v-. 

L  Eectangle,  hh;  6,  neutral  axis, )  6 

IL  Square,  /*•, j  ^* 

IIL  Ellipse  :  neutral  axis, h ;  other  axis,  h'A  8 

IV.  Cirde:  diameto,  A, j "J* 

X 
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V.  "RoHuw reeteng^e :  outedde dimeiudons,  h,h;)  6h{hb^'h'V) 
inside  dimonmons,  A', b' ;  neutral  azis^ by.,  j     A'5  —  K*b 

vl.  HoUowsquare,  A"  — *", - •. AM^' 

Yn.  Oircokr  ring :  diameter^  outedde^  A;  inside,  A*,      SnETpi' 


286.  lAatftl— ■  or  tke  PncedlMg  Vwmifae. — The  formnlB  of 
the  preceding  Article  of  this  section  haye  reference  to  direct  cmah- 
ing  only,  and  are  therefore  limited  in  their  application  to  thoBe 
cases  in  which  the  pillars,  hlocks,  or  stmts  along  which  the  pvea- 
suie  acts  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  as  to  have 
a  sensible  tendency  to  be  crushed  by  bending.  Those  cases  com- 
prehend— 

Stone  and  brick  pillars,  and  blocks  of  ordinary  proportions ; 

Pillars  and  stmts  of  cast  iron,  in  which  the  lengtJi  is  not  more 
than  five  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  ten  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  dry  timber,  in  which  the  length  is  not  more 
than  about  twenty  times  the  diameter.     (See  Appendix.^ 

287.  CnuhlAig  aad  CoUapaliig  •f  Tabca. — ^When  a  hoUow  cyloi- 

der  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  without,  there  is  a  ciroumferea- 
tial  thrust  round  it,  whose  greatest  intensity  takes  place  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  may  be  computed  by  suitably 
modifying  the  formulsB  of  Article  273.  That  is  to  say,  let  It  and 
r  denote  respectively  the  outer  and  inner  radii  of  the  cylinder, 
^1  the  intensity  of  the  radial  pressure  from  without,  q^  that  of  the 
radial  pressure  from  within,  and  let  p^  now  denote,  not  a  i&ntiov^ 
but  a  thffvMy  viz.,  the  maximum  circumferential  thrust  which  Acte 
round  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Then  reversing  the  signB 
of  the  second  side  of  equation  6  of  Article  273,  we  obtain 

^0  B'-r"  ^  ' 

When  the  pressure  from  within  is  null  or  insensible,  this  becomes 

2ji  R' .  ,« . 

and  supposing  ths  nuUerial  to  give  way  by  dM'ed  onuking^  the 
proper  ratio  of  the  internal  to  the  external  radius  is  givoi  hj 
the  equation 
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•i-V'-¥' - w 


R       V  ■    / 

o,  being  the  working,  proof,  or  cmahing  eziemal  presstEre,  and  / 
the  working,  proof,  or  cmBhing  thrust  of  the  material,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

This  formTila  gives  correct  results  for  thidi  hoUow  CT/Itnders,  But 
where  the  thickness  is  small  (as  in  the  internal  flues  of  boilers),  the 
cylinder  gives  way,  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by  collapsing,  which, 
as  it  consists  in  an  alteration  of  figure,  is  anaJogons  to  crashing 
by  bending.  According  to  Fairbairn's  experiments,  published  in 
the  FkUoe^)hical  TrcmsaeUons  for  1858,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
from  without  which  makes  a  thin  wrought  iron  tube  collapse  is  in- 
versely as  the  length,  inversely  as  the  ludius,  and  directly  as  the 
power  of  the  thickness  whose  index  is  2*19.  In  most  calculations 
for  practical  purposes,  the  sqiuMre  of  the  thickness  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  that  power.  For  plate  iron  flues,  let  Zbe  the  length,  d  the 
diameter,  t  the  thickness,  all  in  the  same  imits  of  measure,  and  let 
q  be  the  collapsing  pressure  in  lb&  on  the  square  inch ;  then 

^=9,672,000~nearly (4.) 

id 

Fairbaim  stren^hens  long  flues  by  means  of  rings  of  T-iron; 
in  which  case  I  is  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  rings.  (See 
p.  650.) 

QscaoN  6. — On  RemsUmoa  to  Bending  cmd  Gross-Breaking. 


288.   WfcfiiBg  V«rce  aad   BakUag  Wmmmat  In  OrMcraL — ^It  has 

already  been  shown,  in  Articles  141  and  142,  how  to  determine  the 
proportions  between  the  resultant  of  the  gross  load  of  a  beam  and 
the  two  forces  which  support  it, — ^whether  those  three  forces  are 
perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  beam, — and  whether  they  axe  par- 
allel or  inclined  to  each  other.  In  the  present  section  those  cases 
alone  will  be  considered  in  which  the  loading  and  supporting  foroes 
are  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  one 
plane ;  for  such  foroes  alone  tend  simply  to  bend  the  beam,  and  if 
sufficiently  great^  to  break  it  across. 

In  Article  161  it  has  been  shown  how  to  determine  the  resist- 
anoes  exerted  by  the  pieces  of  a  &ame  which  are  cat  by  an  ideal 
sectional  plane,  in  terms  of  the  forces  and  couples  which  act  on  one 
of  the  portions  into  which  that  plane  of  section  divides  the  frame ; 
and  in  Articles  1G2,  163,  164,  and  165,  that  Tnethod  of  eections,  as 
it  is  called,  has  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  stresses 
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acting  along  the  bars  of  half-lattice  or  Warren  girders  and  of  lattice 
girders. 

The  method  followed  in  determining  the  effect  of  a  transrerse 
load  on  a  continuous  beam  is  similar ;  except  that  the  resistance  at 
the  plane  section,  which  is  to  be  determined,  does  not  consist  of  a 
finite  number  of  forces  acting  along  the  axes  of  certain  bars,  but  of 
a  distributed  stress,  acting  with  various  intensities,  and,  it  may  be, 
in  various  directions,  at  different  points  of  the  section  of  the  beam. 

In  what  follows,  the  load  of  the  beam  will  be  conceived  to  con- 
sist of  weights  acting  vertically  downwards,  and  the  supporting 
forces  will  aJso  be  conceived  to  be  vertical  The  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  beam  being  perpendicular  to  the  applied  forces,  will  accord- 
ingly be  horizontal  The  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  axis  of  the  beam  and  the  direction  of  the 
applied  forces  are  inclined,  so  long  as  they  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other. 

Let  any  point  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates ;  and  at  a  given  horizontal  distance  x 
from  that  origin,  conceive  a  vertical  section  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  to  divide  the  beam  into  two  parts.     To  fix  the 

*^ht  I    ^  considered  as 

{  ^Jjti^e  }  ^  ^^*  ^^^«^  ^**^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
direction,  be  considered  as  <  illative  I  ^  *^^  ^®*  ^^  moments  of 

Let  F  denote  the  resultant  of  all  the  vertical  forces,  whether 
loading  or  supporting,  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  beam  to  the 
left  of  the  vertical  plane  of  section,  and  let  af  be  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  that  resultant  from  the  origin. 

If  the  beam  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  forces  applied  to  it^ 
there  will  be  a  sliearing  stress  whose  amount  is  equal  to  F,  distri- 
buted (in  what  manner  will  afterwards  appear)  over  the  given 
vertical  section;  and  that  shearing  stress,  or  vertical  resistance, 
will  constitute,  along  with  the  applied  force  F,  a  couple  whose 
moment  is 

M  =  F(aj'-aj) (1.) 

This  is  called  the  bending  moment  or  moment  ofJUxuure  of  the  beam 
at  the  vertical  section  in  question ;  and  it  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
stress  at  that  section,  in  a  manner  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel 

If  the  bending  moment  is   |  ^^^  \ ,  it  tends  to  make  tht 
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originally  straight  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam  become  concave 

{upwards    ) 
downwards  J  * 

The  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resultant 
F  consists  simply  in  finding  the  resultant  of  a  nimiber  of  parallel 
fbioes  in  one  plane,  as  explained  in  Article  44,  the  supporting 
forces  having  first  been  found  by  the  principles  of  Articles  39  and 
141.  These  processes  are  expressed  by  general  formulae  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Case  1.  The  load  applied  at  detached  poinla, — Let  W  denote  one 
of  the  weights  of  which  the  load  consists ;  x*  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  origin ;  then 

—  2  *  W  is  the  total  load,  made  negative  as  acting  downwards ; 
and 

—  2  '  05"  W  is  its  moment  relatively  to  the  origin. 

Let  Xx  and  x^  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  points  of  support 
firom  the  origin,  and  let  Pi,  P,,  be  the  supporting  forces ;  then  to 
determine  those  forces  we  have  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 

Pi  +  P,-  2W  =  0; 

XiP, +«iP2  -  2-a:"W  =  0; 

£rom  which  follow  the  equations 

iB,2-W  -  2-a;"W 


Pl  = 


P.= 


SEU  "^  X\ 

a;,  2  •  "W  -  J  •  as"  "W 


.(2.) 


Xi  —  X^ 

To  show  how  the  shearing  force  and  moment  of  flexure  at  any 
cross  section  are  found,  let  W  be  applied  to  the  left  of  the  origin, 
and  let  the  plane  of  section,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  x,  lie 
between  P,  and  P, ;  then  the  force  acting  on  the  beam  to  the  left 
of  X  will  be 

F  =  P, -2JW; 

and  the  moment  of  flexure  ^  (3.) 

M  =  (*.-«)P, -3?-(ar-x)WjJ 

the  symbol  2'*  *  denoting  in  each  case,  that  the  summation  extends 
to  that  part  of  the  becum  only  which  lies  between  the  given  plane 
of  verticsd  section  and  the  point  of  support  (if  any)  to  the  left  of 
that  plane. 

Case  2.  The  load  cowUnuoudy  distribvUd. — On  any  indefinitely 
abort  division  of  the  beam  whose  length  is  c^o^  and  distance  from 


no 
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the  origin  x",  let  the  intensity  of  the  load  per  nmt  of  length  he  w 
Then  in  the  equations  2  and  3,  given  above,  it  is  onlj  neoesauy  to 

anhstitate  to  €i^  a;  for  W,  and  the  sign  i  for  the  sign  x 

289.  In  iiMMi  Fiz0d  at  Otte  Bad  Oirir*  and  loaded  on  the  pro- 
jecting portion,  as  in  fig.  67  of  Article  141,  and  figs.  133  to  136  of 
a  subsequent  Article,  the  shearing  force  and  moment  of  flexure  can 
be  determined  for  any  vertical  section  of  the  projecting  part  of 
the  beam,  without  considering  the  supporting  pressures. 

Let  the  plane  at  which  the  beam  is  fixed  be  taken  aa  the  origin ; 
let  o  be  the  length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  beam.  The  results 
in  the  cases  most  important  in  practice  are  given  in  the  following 
table: — 


— 

SmiMvaFDMB 
F 

M 

ABywhere. 
F 

Onateit 

Anywbflia 
M 

QmJtftL 

I.  Loaded  at  extreme 
end  with  W, 

II.   Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensity to...... 

— W 

— W 

— (<>-^t)W 

— cW 

-<o-^) 

— 

2 

2 

III.  Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensity 10,  and  ad- 
ditional    load    at 
extreme  end  W', 

— W— «<e— ar) 

— W— w 

2 

290.  In  B«HH«  Siqppovted  mt  B«tk  Bndii,  and  loaded  on  the  inter- 
mediate portion,  like  those  represented  in  fig.  66  of  Article  141, 
and  in  figs.  138  and  140  of  a  subsequent  Article,  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  take  the  middle  of  the  beam  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinate& 
Then  let  c  denote  the  half -spam  of  the  beam,  so  that  2  c  is  the  tepcm^ 
or  distance  between  the  points  of  support ;  the  positions  of  those 
points  will  be  expressed  by 


0^  s  e;  a^  s  -c;  o^-os^  =  2o;. 


,(1.) 


which  substitutions  convert  equation  2  of  Article  288  into  the 
IbUowing:— 


Pi 


P.= 


2     ■**      2<?     ' 


2 


2c 


•••••»•••• 


.~w 


OW  WUSBBStL 
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If  th0  load  ia  symaieirically  distributed. 


and 


p,  =  p.  = 


3-W 


=  ai-W. 


.(8  a.) 


(3.) 


The  equations  3  of  Article  288  also  become 

F  =  P, -ji-W;  ) 

M  =  (c-a;)Pi-2;-(ic^-«)W;/ 

and  for  a  symmetricallj  distributed  load, 

F  =  ajW;  M  =  (c-a:)2j- W-2:-(«r-a;)W....(3  A.) 

The  results  in  the  cases  most  important  in  practioe  are  given  in 
ike  following  table  : — 


— 

Sbbaboio  Fobob 
F 

BBasnM  HoxnT 
H 

F 

Qraateit 
Fx  or  Ff 

AniirheveL 

OrMteat. 
M,or]ir. 

ly.   Sngle  load,  W,  in 
imddlo 
Ijft  of  Oy.«.«».« 

B^bt  of  0,M... 

y.  Single  load,  W,  ap- 
piled  at  a/'— 
LAofa^,. 

Biglttofa^^.... 

TL  Unilbnn  lond  of  in- 
tensitv.  w.  »»•■.  ..•■ 

T 
w 

2 

W 
2 

(o^)W 
2 

eW    -- 
2  ""• 

(«+aOW 
2« 

2o 

(c+iO(t>-^)W 

(c«_^W 

2o 

2e 

^M'at:^ 

2e 

26 

2e 

«w 

wo 

2 

S     ^ 

■^■""y *  "'J  ••••*•*•• 

291. 


•f  Flexwe   In  Tcmm  •f  liMd  and  I^o^tlk — ^For 

purposeSy  it  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  greatesi 

moment  of  a  beam  in  terms  of  the  UML  loady  W,  and  unr 

length,  ^  of  a  beam,  hy  means  of  a  formula  of  this  kind. 


M^  =  mWI, (1.) 

whero  m  is  a  numerical  &ctor.     For  beams  fixed  «t  ona  end*  l^^^i 
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for  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  i=  2c=  the  span ;  for  an  nniform 
load,  W  =  wL  Hence,  comparing  equation  1  with  Examples  L, 
II.,  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  of  Articles  289  and  290,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing values  of  the  factor  m : — 


L  Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 1 . 

11.  Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, 5. 

IV.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  )  1 

middle, J  4' 


pported  at  both  ends,  loaded  at  a;" )    1  /      4a;'"\ 
he  middle, /  4\         I*   /' 


V.  Beam  su 
from  the 

VI.  Beam  suppoi'ted  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  ^. 


292.  iTniTttrm  moment  of  Flexure. — If  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site couples,  acting  in  the  same  longitudinal  plane,  be  applied  at 
or  near  the  ends  of  a  beam,  the  part  of  the  beam  intermediate 
between  the  portions  to  which  the  couples  are  applied  is  under  the 
influence  of  an  uniform  moment  o/Jteanire,  and  of  no  aJiearing/orce, 

An  illustration  of  this  is  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  axle 
of  a  railway  carriage  which  lies  between  the  pair  of  wheels,  if  the 
bearings  are  outside  of  the  wheels,  or  between  the  bearings  if  the 
bearings  are  inside  of  the  wheels.     Let  W  be  the  weight  which 

W 

rests  on  one  pair  of  wheels ;  then  -^  is  the  weight  resting  on  each 

wheel,  and  on  each  bearing.  Let  I  be  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  each  wheel  to  the  middle  of  the  adjoining  bearing.  Then  a  pair 
of  equal  and  opposite  couples,  each  of  the  moment^ 

2  ' 

are  applied  to  the  two  ends  of  the  axle ;  and  this  is  the  ttniform 
moment  of  flexure  of  the  portion  of  the  axle  l3ring  between  the 
portions  acted  upon  by  the  forces  which  constitute  the  couples; 
and  the  shearing  force  on  the  same  portion  is  null. 

293.  Reeifltaace  mf  Flenre  means,  the  moment  of  the  resistance 
which  a  beam  opposes  to  being  bent  or  broken  across ;  and  if  the 
beam  is  strong  enough,  that  moment,  at  each  cross  section  of  the 
beam,  Ib  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the  bending  forces 
lit  the  same  cross  section. 
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Let  fig.  130  represent  a  side  view  of  part  of  a  beam  which  is  of 
muform  cross  section,  and  which  is  sub- 

jected  to  an  uniform  moment  of  flexure;  "^y- ^""^ 

and  let  fig.  130*  represent  the  cross  sec-        "s/^.  -A-'' 

tion  of  the  same  beam.    It  is  self-evident   "^i:::/.^""  '"ll\r:P* 

tiiat  the  cur\-ature  produced  in  the  part  '"•^^^^^^^        "^^^^ 
of  the  beam  in  question  must  be  uniform  ;       »^      ^  b' 

that  is  to  say,  that  any  longitudinal  line  in  ^^'  ^  ^^* 

the  beam,  such  as  its  upper  edge  A  A',  or  its  lower 
edge  B  B',  which  in  the  free  condition  of  the  beam 
is  straight^  must  be  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  and 
that  any  surface  originally  plane  and  longitudinal, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  curva- 
ture takes  place,  such  as  the  upper  surface  A  A',  or 
the  lower  surface  B  B',  must  be  bent  into  a  cylin- 
drical form ;  and  the  cylindrical  surfaces  so  produced 
will  have  a  common  axis.  Any  two  transverse  sectional  planes,  such 
as  A  B  and  A'  B',  which  in  the  free  state  of  the  beam  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  will  have,  in  the  curved  state  of  the  beam,  positions 
radiating  from  the  axis  of  curvature. 

Therefore,  if  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  the  transverse 
planes  A  B,  A'  B',  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  layers,  such  as 
00',  originally  plane,  parallel,  and  of  equal  length,  these  layers, 
in  the  bent  condition  of  the  beam,  must  have  lengths  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  curvature.  The  layers  near  the 
concave  side  of  the  beam,  A  A',  are  shortened  by  the  bending,  and 
the  layers  near  the  convex  side,  B  B',  lengthened ;  and  there  must 
be  some  intermediate  layer  which  is  neither  lengthened  nor  short- 
ened,  but  preserves  its  free  length.  Let  O  C  be  the  surface  origi- 
nally plane,  now  curved,  at  which  that  layer  is  situated ;  this  is 
called  the  neutral  surface  of  the  beam,  and  the  line  O  O,  fig.  130% 
in  which  it  intersects  a  given  cross  section,  is  called  the  neutral 
axis  of  that  section. 

The  direct  strains^  or  proportionate  elongations  and  compressions, 
of  the  layers  of  the  besjn  are  proportional  to  their  distances  below 
and  above  the  neutral  surface;  and  hence,  within  the  limits  of 
proof  stress,  the  direct  etreeeea,  or  tensions  aod  pressures,  at  the 
different  points  of  the  cross  section  A  B,  fig.  130*,  ha/ve  inlenMea 
tensiblf/  proportional  to  tJieir  distances  from  tfie  neutrcU  axis  O  O. 

Therdfore  the  direct  stress  at  each  section,  such  as  A  B,  whose 
moment  constitutes  the  resistance  to  bending,  is  an  um/ormly-va/n/' 
ing  stress f  as  defined  in  Article  91 ;  and  in  order  that  the  longi- 
tudinal resultant  of  that  stress  may  be  null,  the  neutral  axis  (as 
shown  in  that  Article)  must  traverse  the  centre  of  gramty  qf  the 
Mxm  «0c(io9i  A  R 
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The  moment  of  a  bending  stress  has  already  been  given  in  Article 
92,  equations  3  and  4 ;  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  inte- 
grals I  and  K,  which  occur  in  those  equations,  have  been  explained 
and  illustrated  in  Article  95. 

To  apply  the  equations  of  those  Articles  to  the  present  purposey 
let  jO  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  at  a  layer  of  the  beam. 
whose  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  y :  height  above  the  neutral 
axis  being  considered  as  positive,  and  depth  below  it  as  negative. 
Then  because  a  moment  of  flexure  tending  to  make  the  beam  con- 
cave upwards  has  been  treated  as  positive,  it  is  convenient,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  negative  signs,  to  consider  the  con- 
stant ratio  ^  as  positive  when  it  is  such  as  to  give  resistance  to  an 

upward  moment  of  flexure  ;  that  is,  when  ^  is  a  thrust  for  positive 
values  of  y,  and  a  pull  for  negative  values ;  consequently,  |>  is  to 

be  coniddeied  88 1  P^^y^  I  according  83  it  is  a  {  JJ^*- 1 

This  being  understood,  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  the  resistance 
opposed  by  &e  beam  to  bending, 

M=J.V(I'4-K'); (1.) 

and  fl:>r  the  angle  made  by  the  neutral  axis  with  the  direction  of 
the  axes  of  the  bending  couples, 

^  =  —  arc  *  tan  •=- j (2.) 

I  and  K  being  found  by  the  methods  of  Article  95. 

In  some  cases,  a  more  convenient  form  of  equation  2  is  that 
which  gives  ^,  the  angle  made  by  the  neutral  axis  with  its  conju- 
gate axis,  in  which  the  plane  of  the  bending  forces  cuts  the  plane 
of  section  A  B,  viz.  : — 

ootan  -  tf  =s  Y (3.) 

In  almost  eveiy  case  which  occurs  in  practice,  the  plane  of  the 
bending  forces  cuts  each  cross  section  of  the  beam  in  one  or  other 
of  its  primeipal  axes^  for  which  K  =  0,  ^  sO,  ^a  90^ ;  and  then  equap 
tion  1  becomes 

M=^ (4.) 

y 

In  beams  whose  transverse  sections  and  moments  of  fiexoie  are  not 
nniform,  no  error  appreciable  in  practice  is  prodnced  by  applying 
equation  4  to  each  cross  section,  and  to  the  moment  of  flexure  wbioh 
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acts  upon  it,  as  if  the  given  section  and  moment  belonged  to  an 
unifonn  beam  with  an  uniform  moment  of  flexure. 

294.  The  Tkbmotwm  straiath  of  a  beam,  ultimate,  proof,  or  work- 
ings as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  load  required  to  break  it  across,  or 
to  produce  the  proof  stress  or  the  working  stress,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  found  by  equating  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  lo^  and  length,  as  in  Article  291,  to  the 
moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross  section  where  that  moment  of 
flexure  acts :  such  moment  of  resistance  being  found  from  the  equa- 
tions of  Article  293,  by  putting  for  p  the  ultimate,  proof,  or 
-working  direct  stress  of  the  material,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
3f  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  in  the  given  cross 
aectioii  where  the  limiting  stress  p  is  flrst  attained.     That  point 

wfll  be  at  the  <  ^^^^^^  I  gicie  of  the  beam,  according  as  the  mate- 

lialgiveawaymost  readily  to|^^  I 

In.  £g:  131,  A  represents  a  beam  of  a  granular  matflriftl,  like  cast 
iron,  giving  way  by  the  crushing 
of  the  concave  side,  out  of  which 
asort  of  wedge  is  forced.  B  re- 
ppeoents  a  beam  giving  way  by 
Ae  tearing  asonder  of  the  am-  B%.18L 

vex  aide.    (See  Appendix.) 

In  a  beam  symmetrical  above  and  below,  or  otherwise  of  such  a 
iaaa  that  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  tha 
OBOBi  sectkm,  if  A  is  that  dM>th,. 

and  the  limiting  value  of  p  is  the  resistance  to  pressure  or  to  tenr 
oon,  whichever  is  least 

For  oilier  forms  of  section,  let 

y  =  y«  for  the  concave  side ;  and 
3s  y^  for  the  oonveix  side ; 

and  let  the  limiting  stresses  be 

jfss/^for  pressore;  and 
=2^^  for  tension ; 

tliaa  tiie  beam  will  give  way  by  {^JJ^?^}  according  as  ?•  ia 

{ST^}^  i — ('^ 

This  point  having  been  determined,  the  equation  fix>m  which  tha 
strangth  of  the  beam  may  be  found  is 

CSm  Appendli,  pL  661.) 
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Mo=  mM7l  =  ^ (2.) 

y 

When  the  breaking  load  is  in  question,  the  oo-efficient/  is  "what 
is  called  the  modtUti8  of  rupture  of  the  material.  It  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  resistance  of  the  same  material  to  direct  crushing  or 
direct  tearing,  but  has  a  special  value,  which  can  be  found  bj 
experiments  on  cross-breaking  only.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  the  fact,  already  stated  in  Article  257, 
that  the  resistance  of  a  material  to  a  direct  stress  is  increased  by 
preventing  or  dimim'aliing  the  alteration  of  its  transverse  dimen- 
sions ;  and  another  cause  may  be  the  fact,  that  the  strength  of 
masses  of  metal,  especially  when  cast,  is  greater  in  the  external 
layer,  or  skin,  than  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  When  a  bar  ia 
directly  torn  asunder,  the  strength  indicated  is  that  of  the  weakest 
part  of  the  mass,  which  is  in  the  centre ;  when  it  is  broken  across, 
the  strength  indicated  is  that  either  of  the  skin,  which  is  the 
strongest  part,  or  of  some  part  near  the  skin  (See  the  Article  296). 

When  the  proof  load  or  working  load  is  in  question,  the  co-efii- 
cient/is  the  modulus  of  rupture  divided  by  a  suitable  fo/Ctor  of 
safely y  as  to  which  see  Article  247. 

295.  TranarcnN)  Strength  in  Temu  of  Brendth  nnd  Dcptk* — From 

the  principles  explained  in  Article  95,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
moments  of  inertia,  I,  of  similar  sections  are  to  each  other  as  the 
breadths,  and  as  the  cubes  of  the  depths.  If,  therefore,  6  be  the 
breadth,  and  h  the  depth,  of  the  Tectangle  circumscribing  the  cross 
section  of  a  given  beam  at  the  point  where  the  moment  of  flexure 
is  greatest,  we  may  put 

I  =  w'6A» (1.) 

rt!  being  a  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  the  section. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  for  similar  figures,  the  values  of  y  are  as 
the  depths ;  so  that  we  may  put 

y  =  m'^ (2.) 

m'  being  another  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  section. 
If  the  section  is  symmetrical  above  and  below,  ml  =  ^.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  resistances  of  flexure  qfairmLa/r  cross  sections  are 
as  tlieir  breadths  and  as  the  squares  of  their  depths,  and  that  equation 
2  of  Article  294,  which  expresses  equality  between  the  greatest 
moment  of  flexure,  as  stated  in  terms  of  the  load  and  length,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  cross  section  where  that  moment  acts,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  following  : — 

M«  =  mWl  =r  nfhh* (3.> 
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where  n  =:  —  is  a  nmnerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  cross 

section  of  the  beam,  and  m  is  the  numerical  factor  depending  on 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  loading  and  supporting  forces,  of 
which  examples  have  been  given  in  Article  291. 

The  following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  the  three 
factors,  r^,  m^,  n,  for  some  of  the  mora  usual  forms  of  cross  section : 


Form  of  Cross  Section& 
T.  Ttectanffle  b  h^  .,,.,,,..  ) 

**  =TA» 

T 

1 

1 
2 

1 
6 

(including  square)        j 

n.  Ellipse— 

Vertical  axis  h, \ 

Horizontal  axis  5,  ...  > 
(including  circle)      j 

HL  Hollow  rectangle,  b  h 
— b'h';  also  I-formed 
section,  where  6' is  the  - 
sum  of  the  breadths  of 
the  lateral  hollows,...  J 

IV.  Hollow  stpiare—           ) 
A«-^'« / 

V.  Hollow  ellipse, 

VL  Hollow  circle,  

1 

64  ~  20-4 
=  0-0491 

1 
2 

1 
2 

^       1 
32     10-2 

=  0-0982 

12  V     bh'J 

lA_,6'A'3v 
SV      bhy 

1   Cl-*^ 
12  V       h*J 

1 
2 

6  V     W 

20-4^       bhV 

1 
'2 

1  rl-*'*''^ 

10-2V     bhV 

20-4  V        h*) 

1 
2 

1   (lJ^\ 
10-2  V      /*V 

1 

In  using  the  equation  3  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may 
be  applied — such  as  computing  the  strength  of  a  beam  of  which 
the  dimensions  and  figure  are  given,  or  fixing  the  transverse  dimen- 
sions of  a  beam  of  which  the  strength,  length,  and  figure  are  given 
—care  is  to  be  taken  to  use  the  same  unit  ojf  measure  throughout 
the  calculation ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  transverse  dimensions,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  are  stated  in  inches,  and  the  co-efBdent  of 
strength  fin  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  the  length  I  should  be 
stated  in  inches  also.  This  caution  is  necessary  on  account  of  that 
diversity  of  imits  which  is  characteristic  of  British  measiu^es. 

296.   A  T«Me  •f  llie  Rcaialance  •f  Haterteli  to  RvcaklB«  Acre— 

is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     It  gives  values  of  the  modulus 
of  rupture,  being  that  for  which  the  co-efficienty  stands  in  Article 
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294,  equatioxL  2,  and  in  Article  295,  equation  3,  when  mWlis  the 
breaking  moment.     It  will  be  observed,  that  this  modulos  is,  for 
most  materials,  iDtermediate  betwreen  the  tonamtj  aad  the  nwinli 
ance  to  direct  crudiing. 

297.  Cast-ir«n  Wmimi — ^The  Tallies  of  the  modalus  of  roptuiie 
for  cast  iron  require  special  remark.     It  had  for  some  time  been 
known,  that  while  the  direct  tenacity  of  cast  iron  (as  determined 
by  Hodgkinson)  is  on  an  average  16,500  lbs.  per  square  indi,  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  rectangular  cast  iron  beams  is  on  an  arerage 
about  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  two  and  a-half  times  as  greats 
This  was  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption,  that  the 
stress  on  a  cross  section  of  a  cast  iron  beam  is  not  an  uniformly 
varying  stress,  and  that  the  neutral  axis  does  not  trayerse  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.    But  in  1855,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Barlow,  by  experiments  of  which  an  account  is  published  in  the 
Philosophical  TransactioTis  for  that  year,  showed, — ^in  the  first  place, 
that  the  stress  is  an  uniformly  varying  stress,  and  that  the  neutral 
axiS)  in  symmetrical  sections  at  all  events,  traverses  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section, — and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  modulus 
of  rupture  has  various  values,  ranging  from  the  mere  direct  tenacity 
of  the  iron  up  to  about  two  and  a-third  times  that  tenadly,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam« 

The  beams  on  which  the  experiments  of  Barlow,  now  referred 
to,  were  made,  were  in  some  cases  of  a  solid  rectangular  section, 
and  in  other  cases  of  an  open-work  rectangular  section,  consisting  of 
equal  rectangular  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bars,  with  alternate 
open  spaces  and  vertical  connecting  bars  between.  As  far  as  those 
experiments  went,  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  following 
empirical  formula : — 

/=/.  +/  •  J (1.) 

where/  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  beam  in  question ;  ^  the 
direct  tenacity  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is  made ;  y*',  a  co-efficient 

determined  empirically;  and  -=-,  the  ratio  which  the  depth  o/eoUd 

fMtal  H  in  the  cross  section  of  the  beam  bears  to  the  total  dqtth  of 
section  h.  The  following  were  the  values  of  the  oonstants  for  the 
cast  iron  experimented  on  :^- 

Dixect  tenacity,     f^  =  18,750  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  \ 

f  =  23,000  lbs.  per  square  inchj  \ (2.) 

=  li^  nearly.  J 

Barlow  made    farther    experiments    on    cast  iron    beams  of 
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varions  foms  of  section,  and  also  experiments  on  wrought  iron 
beams,  showing,  though  not  so  conclusively,  Tariations  in  the 
modalns  of  rupture  of  wrought  iron  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  case  of  cast  iron.  Boiled  steel 
or  iron  beams  have  lai^Iy  taken  the  place  of  cast  iron  beams  in 
rtmctuial  work. 

Barlow  proposed  a  theory  of  those  phenomena,  to  the  effect 
that  the  curvature  of  the  layers  of  the  beam  produces  a  peculiar 
kind  of  resistance  to  bending,  distinct  from  that  which  axis  s 
from  the  direct  elasticity;  and  he  adduced  in  support  of  that 
theory  the  &ct  that  the  additional  strength  represented  by  the 
second  term  of  equation  1  increases  with  the  ultimate  curvature  of 
the  beam ;  that  is,  its  curvature  just  before  breaking.  Another 
conceivable  theory  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Article  294,  viz., 
that  the  strength  of  a  metal  bar,  and  in  particular  of  a  cast  iron 
bar,  is  greatest  at  the  skin,  and  diminished  towards  the  interior  ; 
that  the  tenacity  found  by  directly  tearing  a  bar  asunder,^,  is  the 
tenacity  of  the  interior;  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  a  solid 
rectangular  beam,yo  +  /*>  i^  the  tenacity  of  the  skin,  and  that  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  an  open-work  ^leam  is  the  tenacity  at  a 
distance  from  the  skin  depending  on  the  form  of  section.  But  imtil 
conclusive  experimental  data  shall  have  been  obtained,  all  theories 
on  the  subject  must  be  considered  as  provisional  only. 

298.  The  SectiMi    •f  B««al  Streaiith   Ur   CoM  Imb   Bmihm  was 

first  proposed  by  Hodgkinson,  in  consequence  ot 

his  diisoovery  of  the  tact,  that  the  resbtance  of 

cast  iron  to  direct  crushing  is  more  than  six  times 

its  resistance  to  tearing.     It  consists,  as  in  fig.  132, 

of  a  lower  fiange  B,  an  upper  flange  A,  and  a  vertical 

wd>  connecting  them.     The  sectional  area  of  the 

lower  fiange,  which  is  subjected  to  tension,  is  nearly 

six  times  that  of  the  upper  flange,  which  is  subjected         ^^'  ^^^* 

to  thrust     In  ^order  that  the  beam,  when  cast,  may  not  be  liable 

to  crack  from  unequal  cooling,  the  vertical  web  has  a  thickness  at 

its  lower  side  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  flange,  and  at  its  upper 

side  equal  to  that  of  the  upper  flange. 

The  tendency  of  beams  of  this  class  to  break  by  tearing  of  the 
lower  fiange  is  slightly  greater  than  the  tendency  to  break  by 
crushing  of  the  upper  fiange ;  and  their  modulus  of  rupture  is  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  the  direct  tenacity  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are 
made,  being,  on  an  average  of  different  kinds  of  iron,  16,500  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Let  the  areas  and  depths  of  the  part»  of  which  the  section  in  fi^ 
132  consists  be  denoted  as  follows : — 


O-  -— — f  -  i— -»-«o 
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Areas.         Deptha. 
Upper  flange, Aj,  Aj. 

Lower  flange, A^,  h^ 

Vertical  web, Ag,  h^ 

Totals,...  Ai  +  Ag  +  A3  =  A,  Ai  +  Aj  +  A3 = A. 

No  appreciable  error  will  arise  from  treating  the  section  of  the 
vertical  web  as  rectangular  instead  of  trapezoidal  The  height  of 
the  neutral  axis  above  the  lower  side  of  this  section  is 

„    *  _  (A»  +  A.)  A^-(lh+K)  A,-(/*,  - /*,)  A,  /,  X 

Then  by  applying  the  formula  of  Article  95,  Example  YI.,  to  this 
case,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  is  found  to  be  as  foUovs :— 

+  AiA,(Ai  +  A8)*  +  A,A,(/4+/*,)«|;. (2.) 

and  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Mo  =  mWZ=^ (3.) 

It  is  seldom  necessary,  however,  to  use  the  formulsa  1  and  2  in 
all  their  complexity;  the  following  approximate  formula  being 
usually  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  piuctical  purposes,  and  its 
error  being  on  the  safe  side.  Let  A'  be  the  depth  from  the  middle 
of  the  upper  flange  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  flange ;  then 

Mo  =  mWi=/»A'A2 (4.) 

299.  Beams  •f  VBUbrm  Strensth  are  those  in  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross  section 
are  varied  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  its  ultimate  or 
proof  resistance  bears  at 
each  point  of  the  beam  the 
same  proportion  to  the 
moment  of  flexure.  That 
resistance,  for  figures  of 
the  same  kind,  being  pro- 
portional to  the  breadth 
and  to  the  square  of  the 
depth,  can  be  varied  either 
by  varying  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  or  both.     The 


Fig.  138. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  ISO. 
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law  of  variatioii  depends  upon  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  moment 
of  flexure  of  the  b^m  from  point  to  pointy  and  this  depends  on  the 


Fig.  187. 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


Fig.  140. 


distribution  of  the  load  and  of  the  supporting  forces^  in  a  waj 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  Articles  289  and  290.  When  the 
depth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the  breadth  varied,  the 
vertical  longitudinal  section  is  rectangular,  and  the  plan  is  of  a 
figure  depending  on  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  breadth.  When 
the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform^  and  the  depth  varied, 
the  phm  is  rectangular,  and  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  is  of  a 
figure  depending  on  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  depth.  The 
following  table  gives  examples  of  the  results  of  those  principles  : — 


Mode  of  Loading 
and  Sopporting. 

proportioiud  to 

Depth  h  constant; 
FigareofFlan. 

Breadth  6  constant; 

Figure  of 

Vertical  Longitudinal 

Section. 

L  (FigB.  183,  184). 
Fixed  at  A,  load- 
ed at  B 

Distance  from  B. 

Triangle,  apex  at 
B,  fig.  138. 

Parabola,  vertex 
at  B,  fig.  134. 

II.  (Figa.  185,  186). 
FixedatAfUni- 
fofmly  loaded,... 

III.  (Figs.  187,  188). 
Supported  at  A 
and  B,  loaded  at 
c, 

Square  of  distance 
from  B. 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

vertices  touching 

each  other  at  B, 

fig.  135. 

Triangle,  apex  at 
B,  fig.  186. 

Distance  from 

adjacent  point  of 

support 

Pair  of  triangles, 

common  base  at 

C,  apices  at  A  and 

B,  fig.  187. 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

vertices  at  A  and 

B,  meeting  at  C, 

fig.  188. 

v^l    ................. 

IT.  (Figs.  189,  140). 
Sopported  at  A 
andBjimifomily 
loaded, 

Prodnct  of  dis- 
tances from  points 
of  support 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

rertices  at  C,  C, 

in  middle  of  beam ; 

common  base  A  B, 

fig.  189. 

Ellipse  AD  B, 
fig.  140. 
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The  fonntilsB  and  figures  for  a  constant  depth  are  applicable  to  tlie 
breadths  of  the  flanges  of  the  ^-shaped  girders  described  in  Article 
298.  In  applying  the  principles  of  this  Article,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  shearing  force  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  account; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  figures  described  in  the  above  table 
require,  at  and  near  the  places  where  they  taper  to  edges,  some 
additional  material  to  enable  them  to  withstand  that  force.  In 
figs.  137  and  139,  such  additional  material  is  shown,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  projections  or  palms  at  the  points  of  support,  which, 
serve  both  to  resist  the  shearing  force,  and  to  give  lateral  steadiness 
to  the  beams. 

300.   Proof  Deflection  of  Beams. — Keverting   tO   fig.    130,   it   Is 

evident  that  if  »  represents  the  proportionate  elongation  of  the 
layer  C  C,  whose  distance  from  the  neutral  siirface  O  O'  is  y,  and 
if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  surface,  we  must  have 

l:l  +  «::r:r  +  y; 
and  consequently,  the  radius  of  curvature  is 


r  =  -, 


2^. 


and  the  curvattorej  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  curvatorey 
is  expressed  by  the  equation 

*•""  y ' 

Let  p  be  the  direct  stress  at  the  layer  C  Cf,  and  E  the  modulus 

)f  elasticity  of  the  material;  then  »  =  ^ ,  and  consequently,  the  cui^ 

Jbi 

vature  has  the  following  values  : — 

1        »        M 

r      Ey     EI' ....^W 

the  second  value  being  deduced  from  the  first  by  means  of  equation 

4  of  Article  293. 

„      M 
When  the  quantity  -  =  y  "^^™s  ^^^  different  points  of  the  beam, 

if 

the  curvature  varies  also. 

Suppose  now  that  the  beam  is  under  its  proof  load,  and  let  M^ 
denote  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  arising  from  that  load,  I^  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  at  which  that  moment  acts, 
and  yo  "^6  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  that  section  to  the 
layer  where  the  limiting  intensity /of  the  stress  is  attained.  Then 
the  curvature  will  be. 
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at  the  section  of  greatest  stress,  — 

^0 


at  any  other  section, 


1 
r 


M 
EI 


£yo~EIo' 

Eyo'IMo' 


(2.) 


The  exact  integration  of  this  equation  for  slender  springs,  in 
certain  cases,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  Ai-ticle.  For 
beams  it  is  integrated  approximately  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  the  middle  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section  of  greatest  stress 
be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  represented  by  A  in  figs. 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


141  and  142.  For  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  symmo- 
trically  loaded,  A  is  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  (fig.  141).  For  a 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  projecting,  A  is  at  the  fixed  end  (fig. 
142).  Let  the  beam  be  so  fixed  or  supported  that  at  this  point  its 
neutral  surface  shall  be  horizontal,  and  let  a  hoiizontal  tangent, 
A  X  C,  to  that  surface  at  that  point  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abscissae. 

Let  A  O,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  origin  to  one  end  of  the 
beam,  be  denoted  by  c,  which,  as  in  Articles  289  and  290,  is  the 
length  of  the  projecting  portion  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the 
hall-span  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  synmietrically 

kaded.  Let  A  X,  the  abscissa  of  any  other  point  in  the  beam  =  x. 
Let  A  B  D  be  the  curved  form  assumed  by  the  neutral  suiface  when 
the  beam  is  bent,  which  form,  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  is 
concave  upwards,  as  in  fig.  141,  and  in  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end 

concave  downwards,  as  in  ^g.  142.  Let  X  B  =  v  be  the  ordinate 
of  any  point  B  in  the  curve  A  B  D;  being  the  difference  of  level 

between  that  point  and  the  origin  A.  Let  C  D  =  i7i  be  the  greatest 
ordinate  :  this  is  what  is  termed  ^te  deflection. 

The  indincUion  of  the  beam  at  any  point  B,  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

.      dv 
t  =  arc  tan  -;—  : 
dx 

and  the  curvature,  being  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  inclination  in 
a  given  length  of  the  curve,  is  expressed  by  . 
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\       di  di 


r      ds       .  / ,    .  dv^ 

ax 


v^^r. 


But  in  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  is 
BO  slight,  that  the  arc  i  is  sensibly  equal  to  its  tangent,  the  shpe 

-T— ;  and  the  elementary  arc  ds  ia  sensibly  equal  to  its  horizontal 
dx 

projection  dx;  ao  that  the  following  equations  may  be  used  without 
sensible  error : — 

Gi  .       dv 

Slope,  1  = 


Curvature, 


dx' 

1 di      d^v 

r  ""fl^a;""  da?' 


.(3.) 


Therefore,  when  the  curvature  at  each  point  is  given  by  equation 
2,  the  slope  and  the  ordinate  are  to  be  found  by  two  successive 
integrations,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations  : — 


Slope,  v^J^--  =  ^^---^.j^^^.dx; 


.(4.) 


Ordinate,         «=  /    idx  =  ^^--.  \     f  ^..J  dx\ 

Jo  Ey^JoJoIMo 

The  greatest  slope  ti — that  is,  the  slope  at  D — and  the  deflection 
or  greatest  ordinate  v^y  are  found  by  performing  the  complete  inte- 
grations between  the  limits  a;  =  0  and  a;  =  c. 

[Headers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  integral  calculus  are 
referred  to  Article  81  for  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  integration.] 

ML, 

In  both  the  integrals  of  the  formulie  4,  the  quantity  ^-n^is  a 

numerical  ratio  depending  on  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  load- 
ing and  supporting  forces,  and  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  section 
of  the  beam.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  we  must  have  the  complete 
integrals 

where  m"  and  n"  are  two  numerical  factors  depending  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  forces  and  the  figure  of  the  beam ;  so  that  the 
greatest  slope  and  th#  deflection  are  given  by  the  equations 
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32^ 


•••»•••••« 


.^^.(6.) 


For  beams  of  similar  figures,  and  similarly  loaded  and  supported, 
ye  is  as  the  depth,  and  c  as  the  length ;  hence,  for  such  beams,  the 
ffreaUti  dope  under  the  proof  load  is  directly  as  the  length,  aiid 
inversely  as  U»e  depth;  and  Ute  proof  deflection  is  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  length,  arid  inversdy  as  ^  depth. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  factors  m''  and  n"  for 
flome  of  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  beams  of  uniform  section,  in 

-which  the  ratio  jj^,  being  simply  equal  to  j^,  depends  on  the 

distribution  of  the  lo«id  alone,  and  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  the 
tables  of  Articles  289  and  290. 


L  Constant  moment  of  flexure, 

Fixed  at  One  End. 
IL  Loaded  at  extreme  end, 

HI.   Uniformly  loaded, 

M 
M. 

m" 

n" 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1-? 

e 

1 
2 

0-^" 

1 
3 

Supported  at  Both  Ends. 
lY.  Loaded  in  the  middle, 

V.   Uniformlv  loaded,.,.-,,,,.-,. 

1-! 

c 

1 
2 

2 
3 

1 
3 

'-I' 

5 
12 

For  a  beam  of  uniform  strength  and  uniform  depth,  the  quantity 

XT 

•  is  constant ;  hence  in  eveiy  such  beam,  in  what  manner  soever 

it  may  be  supported  and  loaded,  the  curvature  is  uniform,  as  in  the 
case  of  Example  L  of  the  above  table.     For  a  beam  of  uniform 

TVf  A 

strength  and  uniform  breadth,  the  quantity  — =-    is  constant ;  and 

therefore  in  such  beams, 

MIo      ho 


IMo 


(7.) 
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Aq  being  the  depth  at  the  section  of  greatest  bending  moment,  and 
h  the  depth  at  any  other  section.  The  following  table  shoiiirs  some 
of  the  consequences  of  these  principles  : — 


VI.  Uniform  strength) 
and  uniform  depth, ....  J 

VII.  Uniform  strength,] 
uniform  breadth;  fixed  I 
at  one  end,  loaded  at  | 
the  other, J 

VIII.  Uniform  strength,! 
uniform  breadth ;  sup-  I 
ported  at  both  ends,  | 
loaded  in  the  middle,..  J 

IX.  Uniform  strength,  1 
uniform  breadth ;  fixed  I 
at  one  end,  uniformly  j 
loaded, J 

X.  Uniform  strength, 
uniform  breadth ;  sup- 
ported at  both  ends, 
uniformly  loaded, 


MIq 
IM« 


c 

C — X 


J?=^ 


m 


Infinite. 


=  1-5708 


nr 


1 
2 


2 
3 


2^ 
3 


-1  =  0-5708 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  values  of  m"  and  n"  for  beams 
of  uniform  strength,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  ai-e  somewhat 
less  than  those  which  occur  in  practice,  because,  in  computing  the 
table,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  additional  material  which 
is  placed  at  the  ends  of  such  beams,  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
resistance  to  shearing. 

The  error  thus  arising  applies  chiefiy  to  m",  the  factor  for  the 
maximum  slope.  For  the  factor  for  the  deflection,  w",  the  error  is 
inconsiderable,  as  experiment  has  shown. 

301.   Deflection  found  by  Omphic  ConalmctloB. — The  great  length 

of  the  radii  of  curvature,  which  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  curva- 
tures given  by  equation  2  of  Article  300,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  of  the  neutral  surface,  in  all  cashes  which 
occur  in  practice,  render  it  neither  practicable  nor  useful  to  draw 
the  figure  of  that  curve  in  its  natural  proportions.  But  the  following 
process,  invented,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Mr.  0.  H.  "Wild,  enables 
a  diagram  to  be  drawn,  which  represents,  with  a  near  approach  to 
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accnracy^  that  ctirye,  with  its  vertical  dimensions  exctggeratedy  so  as 
to  show  conspicuously  the  slopes  and  ordinates 

Compute,  by  equation  2  of  Article  300,  the  radii  of  curvature 
for  a  series  of  equi-distant  points  in  the  beam.  Diminish  all  those 
radii  in  any  proportion  which  may  be  convenient,  and  draw  a  curve 
composed  of  small  circular  arcs  with  the  diminished  radii  Then  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  radii,  as  compared  with  the  horizontal  scale 
of  the  drawing,  are  diminished,  will  the  vertical  scale  of  the  draw- 
ing, according  to  which  the  ordinates  are  shown,  be  exaggerated. 

302.   The  PropoitloB  of  th«  Grcateat  Depth  of  a  Beam  to  the  Spaa 

is  so  r^ulated,  that  its  greatest  deflection  shall  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain pn^rtion  of  the  span  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  convenience.  That  proportion,  from  various  examples^ 
appears  to  be — 

For  the  wking  load,  |^  =  from  g  J^  to  ^. 
For  the  proof  load, ...  |L  =  from  i  ■  to  i^. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion,  -^r—,  of  the  greatest  depth  of 

the  beam  to  the  span,  so  as  to  give  the  required  stiffiiess,  is  eflected 
by  the  aid  of  equation  6  of  Article  300,  from  which  we  obtain 

Vx  ^  n"/c 
^""2E^* 

Now  yQ^m'ho,  m  being  a  numerical  factor,  which  for  symmetri- 
cal sections  is  -^ ;  and  consequently  the  required  ratio  is  given  by 

the  equation 

^  ^     t/o  n"/c  n"/       2c  . 


2  c""2m'tf"2//i'Et;i      4tm'E'   Vi' 


n" 


an  expression  consisting  of  three  factors  :  a  factor,  - — ^,  depending 

on  the  distribution  of  the  load  and  the  figure  of  the  beam ;  a  factor, 

2c 

— ^  being  the  prescribed  ratio  of  the  span  to  the  deflection ;  and  a 

r,  y 

factor,  ~j-,  being  the  'proof  strain,  or  the  working  strain^  of  the 

material,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  beam  be  under  its  taorking  load,  uni- 
formly  distributed,  and  let  it  be  of  uniform  section,  alike  above  and 
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below.  Then  »"  =  -- ,  w»'  =  — .  Let  —  =  1000  be  the  prescribed 
ratio  of  the  span  to  the  workiiig  deflection.  Let  the  material  be 
yought  iron,  for  wMchgi-^isasafe  value  for  the  working  8ta^^ 

K       5     1000        5  1 


2c  ~  24"  3000  ~  72  "~  144  ' 

which  is  veiy  nearly  the  average  proportion  of  depth  to  span 
adopted  for  wrought  iron  girders  in  practice. 

303.  The  Mope  aad    DcflectloH  of  a  Bcani  ■■«lcr  wmj  IiMid  aro 

given  by  the  following  formulse  : — 


(1-) 


To  integrate  these  equations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 

f 
for  the  constant  factor  — ,  in  the  equations  4,  5,  6,  Article  300,  it» 

equivalent  -=-^,  M'o  being  now  not  the  jwoq/*  moment  of  flexure,  but 

lo 
the  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  the  point  where  the  beam  is  hori- 
zontal ;  that  is  to  say. 

Greatest  slope  ^^  =     ^t^'  I  deflection  Vi  =  -  ^J^    »«'(20 

m!*  and  n"  being  factors  depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  load, 
and  having  the  values  given  in  the  table  of  Article  300.  Now  the 
value  of  the  moment  of  flexure  is  given  in  terms  of  the  load  and 
length  by  equation  1  of  Article  291,  and  the  ensuing  table,  viz.. 
Mo  =  m  W  ^ ;  and  the  value  of  Iq,  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  cross  section,  is  given  by  equation 
1  of  Article  295,  and  the  ensuing  table,  viz.,  i^  =  nfbh^;  hence  the 
above  equations  2  become 

** WEbW'  "^'-^    n'Ebh^  ^'^ 

Moreover,  Z  =  c,  or  =  2  c,  according  as  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end 
only,  or  supported  at  both ;  so  that  if  m"',  n"',  be  a  pair  of  numeri- 
cal factors,  whose  values  are,  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  only. 
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m*  =  rn'm;  w"'  =  n''m; 
mod  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends, 

m"  =  2w"w;  n'*  =  2^"^; 
the  equations  3  become 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  deflections  of  similar  beams  imder 

equal  loads  are  as  the  cubes  of  theif  lengths,  and  inversely  <u  their 

breadths  and  the  cubes  of  their  depths. 

T 

The  Talues  of  n'  ==  =-—,  for  the  ordinary  forms  of  cross  section,  are 

oh 

given  in  the  table  of  Article  295.  The  following  table  gives  the 
values  of  m!"  and  n"  for  different  modes  of  loading  and  support- 
ing, for  beams  of  imiform  cross  section,  and  for  beams  of  uniform 
strength :— - 

fn  n 

Factor  for    Factor  for 
A.   TJnIFOBH  CbOSS  Section.  slope.       Deflection. 

L  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, ^     ^. 

IL  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, l    1. 

IIL  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  -^     ^. 

1  5 

rV.  Supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded, . .  g     ......    r^. 

B,  Unifobm  Stbenqth  and  Uniform 

Depth. 

Y.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 1  ^. 

YL  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, 5  -r. 

YII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  -  ......  -. 

YIII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  uniformly,..  ^  s* 
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C.  XJinpoRM  Strength  and  Uniform     Factor  for    Factor  for 

Breadth.  Slope.        Deflectioii. 

2 
IX.  Fixed  at  one  endy  loaded  at  the  oiher, 2     ^. 

X.  Fixed  at  one  end,  uniformly  loaded, infinite. ^. 

XI.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  1     ^. 

XII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  0*3927  ...  0-1427. 


304.  DeflectioB  with  Vaiform  ifKomenu — In  Article  292  the  case 
has  already  been  described,  in  which  a  beam  or  bar  of  uniform 
section  has  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  in  the  same  plane 
applied  to  its  ends,  and  the  same  case  is  the  first  given  in  the  table 
of  Article  300.     In  this  case,  M  and  I  are  constants,  m"  =  1,  and 

»"  =  ^ ;  and  accordingly,  if  c  be  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  beam 

under  consideration,  and  t'l  the  slope,  and  t/i  the  deflection,  of  one 
end  relatively  to  a  tangent  at  the  other, 


305.  The  BcsUI«bc«  or  Spriag  of  a.  Beam  is  the  worJc  performed 
in  bending  it  to  the  proof  deflection.  This,  if  the  load  is  concen- 
trated at  or  near  one  point,  is  the  product  of  half  the  proof  load 
into  the  proof  deflection ;  that  is  to  say, 

^ ('•) 

If  the  load  is  distributed,  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  elements,  and  half  the  proof  load  on  each 
element  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  that  element  is 
moved  during  the  proof  deflection  of  the  beam.  Let  u  be  that  dis- 
tance ;  then  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end, 


V,      =     Vy 


(2.) 


and  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends, 

tt  =  Vi  — 17. 

Let  dx  he  the  length  of  an  element  of  the  beam;  w  the  intensity 
of  the  load  on  it,  per  unit  of  length;  then  the  resilience  is 
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•^   /  uwdx (3.) 

The  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  resilience  is  most  useful 
in  practice  are  those  in  which  the  load  is  applied  at  one  point. 

Let  the  beam  be  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  c 
being  the  length  of  its  projecting  part  Then  by  Article  295, 
equation  3  (observing  that  m=l,l  =  c), 

c      ' 

(n  being  given  by  the  table  of  Article  295),  and  by  Article  300, 
equation  6, 

(n"  being  given  by  the  table  of  Article  300,  and  m'  by  that  of 
Article  295).     Consequently, 

RMience  =  ^  =  |^,  '"^  *^^* ^^'^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  expression  consists  of  three  factors, 
viz.: — 

(1.)  The  volume  of  the  prism  circumscribed  about  the  beam, 
chh. 

P 
(2.)  A  Modulus  o/Eeailience,  \=,  of  the  kind  already  mentioned 

in  Article  2G6. 

(3.)  A  numerical  factor,  ^ — , ;  in  which  n  and  m'  (Article  295) 

depend  on  the  form  of  cross  section  of  the  beam,  and  n"  (Article 
300)  on  the  form  of  longitudinal  section  and  of  plan.  The  follow- 
ing are  values  of  this  compound  £Gtctor  for  a  rectangular  crass 

section,  for  which  n  =  7;,  m'  =  t:,  and  therefore  -^ — >  =  -tt  : — 

6  2  2m      o 


•1* 


T 

L  Uniform  breadth  and  depth, z-^. 

IL  Uniform  strength,  uniform  depth, j^« 

ILL  Uniform  strength,  uniform  breadth, -g. 
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If  a  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

its  length  being  Z  =  2  c,  its  proof  deflection  is  the  same  with  that  of 

a  beam  of  the  same  transverse  dimensions  and  of  the  length  c, 

lixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other;  and  its  proof  load  is 

double  of  that  of  the  latter  beam  ;  therefore  its  resilience  is  double 

of  that  of  the  latter  beam.     Consequently,  for  rectangular  be<ims  of 

the  half-span  c,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

we  have   the  following  values  for  the  numerical  &ctor  of  the 

resilience : —  , 

n 

6"' 
lY.  Uniform  breadth  and  depth........ ^. 

V.  Uniform  strength,  uniform  depth,.. g. 

VI.  Uniform  strength,  uniform  breadth, ^. 

306.  A  Saddeaif-AppiiMi  TmniiTcrM  ijond,  like  the  Suddenly- 
applied  pull  of  Article  267,  produces  at  first  double  the  maximum 
stress,  and  double  the  strain,  which  the  application  of  a  load 
gradually  increasing  from  nothing  to  the  amount  of  the  given 
load  would  produce.  It  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  tlus  in 
detail,  the  reasoning  being  the  same  with  that  employed  in  Article 
267.  (See  Appendix  for  authorities  on  this  important  sub- 
ject.) 

The  contingency  of  the  sudden  application  of  a  moving  load  is 
provided  for  by  the  factor  of  safety,  which  expresses  the  ratio  of 
the  proof  load  to  the  working  load  (Article  247). 

The  action  of  the  rolling  load  to  which  a  railway  bridge  is 
subjected  is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  absolutely  sudden 
load  and  a  peifectly  gradual  load.  It  has  been  investigated  both 
mathematically  and  experimentally.  The  practical  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is,  that  a  moving  load  requii'es  a  larger  factor  of  safety 
than  a  steady  load.     (See  also  Appendix.) 

307    Beam  Fixed  at  Both  Ends. — A  beam  is  Jixed,  as  well  as 

supported,  at  both  ends,  when 

a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 

couples  are  made  to  act  on  the 

j^    j^g  *  *        vertical  sectional  planes  at  its 

points  of  support,  of  magnitude 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  longitudinal  axis  horizontal  there,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  deflection,  slope,  and  curvature  of  its  middle  por* 
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tion.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  making  the  beam  form 
])art  of  one  continuous  girder  with  several  points  of  support,  or  by 
making  it  project  on  either  side  beyond  its  points  of  support,  and 
so  fastening  or  loading  the  projecting  portions,  that  their  loads,  or 
the  refflstance  of  their  flEistenings,  shall  give  the  required  pair  of 
couples. 

In  fig.  143,  let  C  B  A  B  C  represent  a  beam  supported  at  the 
points  C,  C,  loaded  along  its  intervening  portion,  and  so  fixed  or 
loaded  beyond  these  points  that  at  them  its  longitudinal  axis  is 
horizontal,  instead  of  having  the  slope  tj,  which  it  would  havo 
if  the  beam  were  simply  supported  at  C,  C,  and  not  fixed.  At  each 
of  the  vertical  sections  above  the  points  of  support,  C,  C,  there  is 
an  uniformly-varying  horizontal  stress,  being  a  puU  above  and  a 
thrust  below  the  neutral  axis;  and  the  moment  of  that  pair  of 
stresses  is  that  of  the  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  which 
maintain  the  beam  horizontal  at  the  points  of  support  It  is  re- 
quired to  find, — in  the  first  place,  that  resisting  moment  at  the 
vertical  planes  of  support  (from  which  the  stress  on  the  material 
there  may  at  once  be  found);  and  secondly,  the  effect  of  that 
moment  on  the  curvature,  slope,  deflection,  and  strength  of  the 
beam. 

The  general  method  of  solution  of  this  question  is  as  follows : — 
Compute,  by  equation  3  of  Article  303,  i'j,  the  slope  which  the 
neutral  surfisu^  of  the  beam  would  have  at  the  points  C,  C,  if  it 
were  simply  supported  there,  and  not  fixed.  Then,  by  Article 
304,  find  the  uniform  moment  of  flexure,  which,  if  it  acted  on  the 
beam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  convex  upwards, 
would  produce  a  slope  at  the  points  C,  C,  eqiud  and  contrary  to 
i^i.  This  will  be  the  required  moment  of  resistance  at  the  vertical 
sections  C,  C,  from  which  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  at 
those  sections  can  be  found  by  equation  4  of  Article  293.  It  will 
afterwards  appear  that  this  is  the  greatest  stress  on  the  beam  ;  so 
that  by  putting  it  instead  of  M^  =  77»  W  ^  in  equations  2  of  Article 
294,  and  3  of  Article  295,  the  conditions  of  strength  of  the  beam 
are  determined.  Denote  this  moment  by  —  M„  the  negative  sign 
denoting  that  it  tends  to  produce  convexity  upwards,  whue  the  load 
on  the  beam  tends  to  produce  convexity  downwards. 

Let  M  be  what  the  moment  of  flexure  at  any  point  of  the  beam 
v:ould  be,  if  it  were  simply  supported  at  C,  C.  Then  the  actual 
moment  of  flexure  is 

and  by  substituting  this  for  M  in  the  equations  of  Articles  300  and 
303,  the  curvature,  slope,  and  deflection,  with  the  proof  load,  or 
with  any  load,  are  found. 
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Case  2.    Uniform,  section,  loaded  in  tJte  middle^ 


1        .      1        «      1 


1 


i 

8 


r,  = 


Ey; 


...(7.) 


The  points  of  oontiary  flexure  are  midway  between  A  and  C. 
Case  3. — Un^orm  geeUon,  vmifarmiy  loaded. 

W  =  2cw 
1,2.5 


M',  =  |m,  =  |m.; 


«,=  -^ 


1     /^ 
8  *  Eyo* 


(8.) 


The  points  of  contrary  flexure  are  thus  found     By  the  table  of 
Ai-ticle  300,  case  5, 

m.(.-^m..|(i-$)m„ 

«o  that  in  order  to  have  M  :=  M„  we  must  make 

l-4  =  5ior«  =  -45  =  0-577  e; (9.) 

which  equation  gives  the  distance  of  each  of  the  points  of  oontraiy 
flexure  B,  from  A,  the  middle  of  the  beam- 

Case  4.   Uniform  strength,  uniform  ckptli,  uniform  load.    In  this 
<»8e  the  uniformity  of  strength  is  attained  by  making  the  breawith 

at  each  point  proportional 
to  the  moment  of  flexure,  as 
c  shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  1 44, 
preserving,  at  the  points  of 
contraiy  flexure  B,  B,  a 
Fig.  1*4.  sufficient  thickness  only  to 

resist  the  shearing  force. 
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As  shown  in  Article  300,  case  6,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  is 
nnifonn  in  amount,  changing  in  direction  only  at  the  points  of 
contrary  flexure.  Therefore,  in  fig.  143,  C£  and  BA,  at  each 
dde  of  the  beam,  are  two  arcs  of  circles  of  equal  radii,  horizontal 
at  A  and  C,  and  touching  each  other  at  B;  therefore  those  arcs 
are  of  equal  length ;  therefore  each  point  of  contrary  flexure  B  is 
midway  between  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  and  the  point  of  sup- 
port C. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  the  proof  deflection  of  the  beam  must  be 
double  of  that  of  an  uniformly  curved  beam  of  half  the  span,  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  without  being  fixed }  that  is  to  say,  one-half  of 
that  of  an  uniformly  curved  beam  of  the  same  span,  supported  but 
not  fixed;  or  symbolically 

-  =  J  •  ft- PO) 

The  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  A  must  be  the  same  as  in  an 
uniformly  loaded  beam,  with  the  same  intensity  of  load  tff  =  ^— , 
supported,  but  not  fixed  at  B,  B;  that  is  to  say, 

^«  =  16"  —  "32'  ■"  T ^^^-^ 

ttid  therefore,  the  moment  of  flexure  at  C  is 

^H    U  TLT  ILT  TUT'  ^  M^j  3Wo  3W  I     „^. 

h^  being  the  breadth  of  the  beam  at  C,  which  is  three  times  the 
breadth  ft.  at  A- 

To  find  the  breadth  at  any  other  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  moment  of  flexure  at  the  distance  x  from  A  is 

M-M.  =  -4_^ 8-  =  (3-3?)^»--<13.) 

•nd  that  consequently  the  breadth  6,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
moment  of  flexure,  is  given  by  the  equation 

^  using  this  equation,  the  positive  or  negative  sign  of  the  result 
merely  indicates  the  direction  of  the  curvatura 

According  to  equation  14,  the  figure  of  the  beam*  in  plan  {^g. 
144)  conaists  of  two  parabolas,  having  their  vertices  at  A,  and 
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intersecting  each  other  in  the  points  of  contraiy  flexure,  B,  B,  for 
which  X  =  =±i  -. 

The  breadth  which  mnst  be  left  at  B,  to  resist  shearing;  will 
appear  from  the  next  Article. 

308.  A  Beam  Fixed  at  One  Bad  and  Snpported  at  JBeth  is  sensiblj 

in  the  same  condition  with  the  part  C  B  A  B  of  the  beam*  in  fig. 
143,  extending  from  one  of  the  fixed  points  C  to  the  farther  point 
of  contrary  fiexure,  which  now  represents  a  point  supported,  but  not 
faced.  Hence  if  a  continuous  girder  be  supported  on  a  series  of 
piers,  the  span  of  each  of  the  endmost  bays  should  be  to  the  span 
of  each  intermediate  bay,  in  the  ratio  c  +  ^o  •  ^  ^>  where  x^  is  the 
distance  A  B  from  the  lowest  point  to  a  point  of  contrary  flexure.* 

309.  Shearing  sireM  In  Beams. — It  has  already  been  shown,  in 
Article  288,  how  to  find  the  amount  F  of  the  shearing  force  at  a 
given  vertical  cross  section  of  a  beam  ;  and  examples  of  that  force 
in  particular  cases  have  been  given  in  Articles  289  and  290.  The 
object  of  the  present  Article  is  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
stress  which  resists  that  force  is  distributed. 

In  Article  104  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  intensities  of  the  tan- 
gential stresses  at  a  given  point,  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  and  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  the  stresses  act, 
are  necessarily  equal.  Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  intensity  of 
the  vertical  shearing  stress  at  a  given  point  in  a  vertical  section  of 

a  beam,  such  as  the  point 
E  in  the  vertical  section 
G  E  B  of  the  beam  repre- 
sented in  fig.  145,  it  is 
sufficient  to  find  the  equal 
p.    - ,  _  '         intensity  of  the  horizontal 

'^'      '  shearing  stress  at  the  same 

point  E  in  the  horizontal  plane  E  F.  The  existence  of  that  hori- 
zontal shearing  stress  is  familiarly  known  by  the  fact,  that  if  a 
beam,  instead  of  being  one  contiuuous  mass,  be  divided  into 
separate  horizontal  layera,  those  layers  will  slide  on  each  other  like 
the  layers  of  a  coach  spring.  The  intensity  of  that  stress  is  found 
as  follows : — 

Let  H  F  D  be  another  vertical  section  near  to  G  E  R  If  the 
moment  of  flexure  at  H  F  D  diflers  &om  that  at  G  E  B,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  the  amount  of  the  direct  stress  on 
two  corresponding  parts  of  the  planes  of  section,  such  as  G  £  and 
H  F.  (In  the  case  shown  in  the  figure,  that  direct  stress  is  a  thrust^ 
and  is  greatest  at  G  E).  That  difl'erence  constitutes  a  horizontal 
force  acting  on  the  solid  H  F  E  G ;  and  in  order  to  maintaui  the 

*  See  Article  303a,  p.  634. 
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eqtdlibrium  of  that  solid,  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  on  the  plane 
FE  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  that  horizontal  force.  That 
amount  being  divided  by  the  area  of  the  plane  F  £^  gives  the 
intensity  of  the  shearing  stress. — Q.  R  I. 

From  the  foregoing  solution  it  is  obvious,  that  the  shearing  stress 
is  noUiing  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  beam;  because  the 
entire  direct  stress  on  each  cross  section  is  nothing.  This  might 
also  be  proved  by  r^oning  like  that  of  Article  278.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  shearing  stress  in  the  vertical  layer  between  the 
two  planes  of  section  is  greatest  at  D  B,  where  they  cut  the  neutral 
surface  O  C,  at  which  the  direct  horizontal  stress  changes  from 
thrust  to  pull;  for  at  that  surface  the  horizontal  force  to  be 
balanced  by  the  shearing  stress  reaches  its  maximtim. 

To  express  this  solution  symbolically  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of 

uniform  cross  section;  let  O  B  =  a,  O  C  =  c,  B  E  =  y,  B  G  =  2/i> 
B  D  =  E  F  (sensibly)  =z  dx',  let  the  breadth  of  the  beam  at  any 
point  E  be  denoted  by  z,  and  at  the  neutral  surface  by  Zq, 

Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  horizontal  stress  at  E,  q  that 
of  the  shearing  stress  at  E,  and  ^o  that  of  the  maximum  shearing 
stress  at  B.     fiien  by  equation  4  of  Article  293, 

M 

and  the  amount  of  the  direct  stress  on  the  sectional  plane  between 
G  and  E  is 

-jj^yz'dy. 

The  horizontal  force  by  which  the  solid  H  F  E  G  is  pressed  from  O 
towards  C,  is  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  above  qviantity  for  G  E 
above  its  value  for  H  F;  which  excess  arises  from  the  excess  of  the 
moment  of  flexure  M  at  G  E  B  above  the  moment  of  flexure  at 
H  F  D,  farther  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  by  the  distance  d  x. 
That  diflference  of  the  moments  of  flexure  is  obviously  equal  to 

^dx. 

F  being  the  wnwwnJb  of  the  shearing  force  at  the  vertical  layer  in 
question;  consequently,  the  horizontal  force,  which  the  shearing 
stress  on  the  plane  F  £  is  to  balance,  is 

Ydx   fPx  7 

Dividing  this  by  the  area  of  the  plane  F  E,  which  isz  dx,  the 
required  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  found  to  be 
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5^  =  j^  /^  y  « •  ^y  i 0) 


and  the  maximum  value  of  that  intensity,  for  the  given  vertical 
Lijer,  which  acts  at  1)  £  in  the  neutral  surface,  is 


.(2.) 


The  same  results  are  in  eveiy  case  obtained,  whether  the  upper  or 
the  lower  sur£Eu;e  of  the  beam  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  int^ration 

indicated  bv  i/i ;  the  complete  intend  /  y  z  •  dy,  for  the  whole 

cross  section  of  the  beam,  being  =:  0,  because  of  y  being  measoied 
from  the  neutral  axis^  which  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
section. 

Let  S  =  f  zdyhe  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam. 
Then  the  mean  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

F 

and  the  maodmum  intensity  exceeds  the  mean  in  the  following 
ratio  : — 


^^'tJ'."-"-- •<^' 


a  ratio  depending  wholly  on  the  figure  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
beam.     The  following  table  gives  some  of  its  values  :— 


Figure  of  Cross  Sectiok. 


I.  Rectangle,  z^  ==  6,. 


IL  Ellipse,. 


F  • 
3 

2" 

4 

3^ 


IIL  Hollow  Eectangle — 

Q  =  bh--b'h';zo  =  b''br 
This  includes  I-shaped  sec- 
tions,  


3   (bh'-b'h')'{bh^--b'h'^ 
2'     <6-6V(ft^'-yA'-) 


IV.  Hollow  square, /**- /*", 


i( 


1  + 


hh! 


A*  +  A". 


)• 


V.  VL  Hollow  ellipse  and  hollow  circle;  the  numerical  factor-  ; 

the  symbolical  factor,  the  same  as  for  the  hollow  rectangle 
and  hollow  square  respectively. 
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Por  beams  of  yariable  cross  section,  the  preceding  results,  though 
not  abeolutelj  correct,  Jire  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  practical 
purposes. 

When  a  beam  consists  of  strong  upper  and  lower  flanges  or 
Horizontal  bars,  connected  by  a  thin  vertical  web  or  webs,  like  the 
-WTonght  iron  plate  girders  to  be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  section, 
the  shearing  force  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  entirely  borne  by  the 
vertical  web  or  webs,  and  uniformly  distributed. 

310.  Uocs  •fPrtHcipai  Strew  in  Beams. — Let  j9  be  the  intensity 
of  the  direct  horizontal  stress,  and  q  that  of  the  shearing  stress,  at 
any  point,  such  as  E,  flg.  145,  in  a  beEun.  Then  the  axes  of  principal 
stress  at  that  point,  and  the  intensities  of  the  pair  of  principal  stresses, 
may  be  found  by  Article  112,  Problem  lY.,  case  4.  In  the  equa- 
tions 21,  22,  23,  which  solve  that  problem,  for  p.,  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  stress  on  a  vertical  plane,  is  to  be  put  p;  for  jt?',,  the 
normal  component  of  the  stress  on  a  horizontal  plane,  is  to  be  put 
O ;  and  for  /?,,  the  common  tangential  component,  is  to  be  put  q, 
sp  and  y  having  already  been  taken  to  denote  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  co-ordinates  of  the  point  E,  pi  and  p2  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses  instead  ofp^  and 
p^  and  ti  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  greatest  stress  makes  with 

the  horizon,  instead  of  x  n. 

Then  equation  21  of  Article  112  becomes 

Pl_±Pt  __  P  . 
2      "2' 
equation  22  becomes 

from  which  we  have 


.(!•) 


These  equations  show,  that  the  greatest  principal  stress  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  direct  horizontal  stress,  and  the  least  principal 
stress  of  the  contrary  kind     Further,  equation  23  becomes 

^2h  =  ^ (2.) 

or  in  another  form  
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If  t,  be  the  angle  wbicli  the  axis  of  least  stress  makes  with  the 
hoiizon,  then,  because  ti  —  t,  =  90"^,  we  hava 

-  tan  t.  =  rK  =  a/i  +/,  +  „^  =^ (4.) 

*       tan  ii         V  ^q^       2  q       q 

Equations  3  and  4  show  that  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  stress 
are  inclined  opposite  ways  to  the  horizon  (as  indeed  they  must  be, 
being  perpendicular  to  each  other),  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
least  stress  being  the  steeper. 

If  those  inclinations  be  computed  for  a  number  of  different  points 
in  the  vertical  section  of  a  beam,  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 

stress  at  those  points  laid  down  on. 
a  drawing,  a  network  of  lines,  con- 
sisting of  two  series  of  lines  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles. 
Fig.  146.  as  ill  ^g,  146^  may  be  drawn,  so  that 

each  line  shall  touch  the  axes  of  stress  traversing  a  series  of  points, 
and  so  that  the  tangents  to  the  pair  of  lines  which  cross  at  any 
given  point  shall  be  the  axes  of  stress  at  that  point.  These  lines 
may  be  called  the  lines  of  principal  stress.  For  a  beam  supported 
at  the  ends,  the  lines  convex  upwards  are  lines  of  thrust^  and  those 
convex  downwards  lines  of  tension.  They  all  intersect  the  neutral 
surface  at  angles  of  45^^.  The  stress  along  each  of  those  lines  is 
greatest  where  it  is  horizontal,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  nothing 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  where  it  meets  the  surface  of  the  beam 
in  a  veiiiical  direction. 

311.  Direct  Vertical  Streu. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  account 
has  yet  been  taken  of  the  direct  vertical  stress  upon  such  planes  as 
FE  (fig.  145)  in  a  loaded  beam,  that  stress  having  been  treated  in. 
the  last  Article  as  if  it  were  null.  The  reasons  for  this  are — first, 
That  the  direct  vertical  stress  is  in  most  practical  cases  of  small 
intensity  compared  with  the  other  elements  of  stress  j  secondly. 
That  the  mode  of  its  distribution  can  be  modified  in  an  indefinite 
variety  of  ways  by  the  modes  of  placing  the  load  on  or  attaching 
it  to  the  beam,  so  that  formula  applicable  to  one  of  those  modes 
would  not  be  applicable  to  another — (in  fact,  by  a  certain  mode  oi 
loading,  it  can  even  be  reduced  to  nothing) ;  and  thirdly,  That  its 
introduction  would  complicate  the  formuhe  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  their  accuracy. 

312.  timall  BflTect  •£  Sheariag  Scmm  apaa  ]>eflectlMi« — ^A  shearing 

stress  of  the  intensity  q  produces  a  distortion  represented  by  ^, 

C  being  the  transverse  elasticity,  as  already  explained  in  Article 
'2(j2.     The  slope  of  any  given  originally  horizontal  layer  of  the 
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bouB  at  a  given  point  'will  be  increased  by  tliig  distortion  to  the 
extent  denoted  by 

''=h  =  -<ml>'-''^' ^1-) 

which  additional  slope  is  to  be  added  to  the  slope  due  to  the  bend- 
ing stress,  in  order  to  find  the  total  slope.  The  curvature  of  the 
layer  will  also  be  increased  by  the  amount 

for  uniform  beams,  and  to  nearly  the  same  amount  for  other  beams ; 
and  there  will  be  an  additional  deflection  of  the  layer  under  con- 
sideration, of  the  amount 

v\  =  fydx „ (3.) 

Observing  that  /  Ydx^M^  the  above  equation  becomes,  for 
uniform  beams. 

Supposing  the  beam  to  be  under  the  proof  load,  we  may  put  for 
-7-  its  value  =^,  making  the  equation 

The  grealeA  value  of  this  13  that  for  the  neutral  surface,  for  which 
the  limits  of  integration  are  0  and  y^.  To  compare  this  additional 
deflection  due  to  distortion  with  tliAt  due  to  flexure  proper,  let  us 

take  the  case  of  a  rectangular  beam,  in  which  ^1  =  ^t  z^b^  f'*  yz 

dy  =  '^.    Then  '  ^• 

-"'=ro- <«•> 

For  the  same  beam,  according  to  equation  6  of  Article  300,  we  luw^ 
the  proof  deflection  due  to  flexiu^  proper, 

*''""   Eyo  ""6'EA' 
M>  that  the  rsxao  ot  those  two  parts  of  the  deflection  k 
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»^— 10    C    c* ^'-^ 

E  A       1 

For  wrought  iron  (for  example)  ^  =  about  3.     Suppose  —  :=-r 

\j  c        i 

v"         9 
which  is  an  ordinary  proportion  in  practice;  then  — ^  =  j^  nearly^ 

a  quantity  practically  inappreciable. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  distortion  produced  by  the  shearing- 
stress  in  beams,  even  at  the  neutral  surface,  where  it  is  greatest, 
produces  a  deflection  which  is  very  small  compared  with  ^lat  due 
to  the  bending  action  of  the  load ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  the 
external  figure  of  the  beam  must  be  smaller  still ;  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  in  ordinary  practical  cases  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  compute  the  additional  deflection  due  to  the  shearing  stress. 

313.  Partiaiir-iioaiicd  Beam. — In  designing  beams  for  the  sup- 
port of  roads  and  railways,  or  for  any  other  situation  in  which  one 
part  of  a  beam  may  be  loaded  and  another  unloaded,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whether  a  partial  load  may  or  may  not  produce,  at  any 
point  of  the  beam,  a  more  intense  stress  than  an  uniform  load  over 
the  whole  beam. 

The  case  of  this  kind,  which  is  most  important  in  practice,  is 
that  in  which  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  is  unifonnly  loaded 
throughout  a  certain  portion  of  its  length  and  unloaded  throughout 
the  remainder ;  and  its  solution  depends  on  two  theorems 

Theorem  I.  For  a  given  irUensity  of  load  per  unit  of  length,  an 
uniform,  load  over  the  whole  beam  produces  a  grecUer  momenJt  of 
flexure  at  each  cross  section  Hum  any  partial  load. 

Let  the  two  ends  of  the  beam  be  called  C  and  D,  and  any  inter- 
mediate cross  section  E.  Then  for  an  uniform  load,  the  moment 
of  flexure  at  E  is  an  upward  moment,  being  equal  to  the  upward 
moment  of  the  supporting  force  at  either  of  the  ends  relatively  to 
E,  minus  the  downward  moment  of  the  uniform  load  between  that 
end  and  K  A  partial  load  is  produced  by  removing  the  uniform 
load  from  part  of  the  beam,  situated  either  between  E  and  C,  be- 
tween E  and  D,  or  at  both  sides  of  E.  First,  let  the  load  be 
removed  from  any  part  of  the  beam  between  E  and  C.  Then  the 
downward  moment,  relatively  to  E,  of  the  load  between  E  and  D  ia 
unaltered ;  and  the  upward  moment,  relatively  to  E,  of  the  support- 
ing force  at  D  is  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
that  force ;  thei'efore  the  moment  of  flexure  is  diminished.  A  similar 
demonstration  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  load  is  removed 
from  a  part  of  the  beam  between  E  and  D ;  and  the  combined  effect 
of  those  two  operations  takes  place  when  the  load  is  removed  from 
portions  of  the  beam  lying  at  both  sides  of  E  ;  so  that  the  removed 
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of  the  load  from  amy  portion  of  the  beam  dimtnislies  the  momerU  of 
flexure  €U  each  poinL — Q.  R  D. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  beam  be  strong  enough  to  bear  an  uni" 
form  load  of  a  given  inteneiti/,  it  will  bear  any  pa/rtiaZ  load  of  Uta 
same  intensity. 

Theorem  IL  For  a  given  intensity  of  load  per  unit  of  length,  t/ie 
greatest  shearing  force  at  any  given  cross  section  of  a  beamfh  takes  place 
v^ien  the  longer  of  the  ttvo  parts  into  which  that  section  divides  the 
beam  is  loaded  and  the  shorter  unloaded. 

Let  the  ends  of  the  beam,  as  before,  be  called  C  and  D,  and  the 
given  cross  section  E ;  and  let  C  £  be  the  longer  part,  and  E  D  the 
shorter  part  of  the  beam.  In  the  first  place,  let  C  E  be  loaded  and 
E  D  unloaded.  Then  the  shearing  force  at  E  is  equal  to  the  support- 
ing force  at  D,  and  consists  in  a  tendency  of  E  D  to  slide  upwards 
relatiyelj  to  C  R  The  load  may  be  altered,  either  by  putting 
weight  between  D  and  E,  or  by  remo^dng  weight  between  C  and  E. 
If  any  weight  be  put  between  D  and  E,  a  force  equal  to  part  of 
that  weight  is  added  to  the  supporting  foi-ce  at  D,  and  therefore  to 
the  shearing  force  at  E;  but  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  of  that 
weight  is  taken  away  from  that  shearing  force ;  therefore  the  shear- 
ing force  at  E  is  diminished  by  the  alteration  of  the  load.  If 
weight  be  removed  from  the  load  between  C  and  E,  the  shearing 
force  at  E  is  diminished  also,  because  of  the  diminution  of  the 
supporting  force  at  D.  Therefore  any  alteration  from  that  distri- 
butwn  of  the  load  in  vjhich  the  longer  segment  C  E  t9  loaded,  and  the 
shorter  segment  £  D  unloaded^  diminislies  the  sliearing  force  at  R 
— Q.  RD. 

In  designing  beams  where  the  shearing  force  is  borne  by  a  thin 
vertical  web,  or  by  lattice  work  (as  in  plate,  lattice,  and  other 
compound  girders,  to  be  considered  more  ^ly  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion), it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  this  Theorem,  and  to  provide 
strength,  at  each  cross  section,  sufficient  to  bear  the  shearing  force 
which  may  arise  from  the  longer  segment  of  the  beam  being  loaded 
and  the  shorter  tmloaded. 

To  find  a  formula  for  computing  that  force,  let  e  be  the  half-span 
of  the  beam,  x  the  distance  of  the  given  cross  section,  E,  from  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  and  w  the  uniform  load  per  unit  of  length  on 
the  loaded  part  of  the  beam  C  R     The  length  of  that  part  is 

CE  =  c  +  aj; 

and  the  amount  of  the  load  upon  it, 

w{c  +  x). 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  that  load  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  end, 
0,  of  the  beam  which  is  represented  by 


^   I 
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and  therefore  the  upward  supporting  force  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam,  D,  which  is  also  the  shearing  force  at  E,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

F  =  «?(c  +  a;)-— -  -  2c=     ^^^      (1.) 

It  has  akeady  been  shown,  in  Article  290,  that  the  shearing  force 
at  a  given  cross  section  with  an  uniform  load  is  ¥  =zwx;  hence 
the  excess  of  the  greatest  shearing  force  at  a  given  cross  section 
with  a  partial  load,  above  the  shearing  force  at  the  same  cross 
section  with  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity,  is 

F_F^«'(^-«')' .....(2.) 

At  the  ends  of  the  beam  this  excess  vanishes.     At  the  middle,  it 

1 
consists  of  the  whole  shearing  force  Y  =  jWC,or  one  quarter  of 

the  shearing  force  at  the  ends  ;  that  is,  one-eighth  of  the  amount 
of  an  uniform  load. 

314.  Allowance  for  iveight  •€  Beam. — ^When  a  beam  IS  of  great 
span,  its  own  weight  may  bear  a  proportion  to  the  load  which  it 
has  to  carry,  sufficiently  great  to  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  dimensions  of  the  beam.  Before  the  weight  of  the 
beam  can  be  known,  however,  its  dimensions  must  have  been  de- 
termined, so  that  to  allow  for  that  weight,  an  indirect  process  must 
be  employed. 

As  already  explained  in  Article  302,  the  depth  of  a  beam  is  de- 
termined by  the  deflection  which  it  is  desired  to  allow ;  and  the 
breadth  remains  to  be  fixed  by  conditions  of  strength,  the  strength 
being  simply  proportional  to  the  breadth. 

Let  b'  denote  the  breadth  as  computed  by  considering  the  ex- 
ternal load  alone,  W.     Compute  the  weight  of  the  beam  from  that  ■ 

provisional  breadth,  and  let  it  be  denoted  by  B'.     Then  =  is  the 

proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  beam  must  bear  to  the  entire  or 

ffross  load  which  it  is  calculated  to  support;  and  = — ^  is  the 

proportion  in  which  the  gross  load  exceeds  the  external  load. 
Consequently,  if  for  the  provisional  breadth  b'  there  be  substituted 
the  exact  breadth, 

~ W-IT ^  ' 
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the  beam  will  now  be  strong  enongh  to  bear  both  the  proposed 
external  load  W\  and  its  own  weight,  which  will  now  be 

B' W 

B—  •  /9  \ 

and  the  true  gross  load  wiU  be 

^  ~  W'-F ^^'^ 

In  the  preceding  formulse^  both  the  external  load  and  the  weight 
of  the  beam  are  treated  as  if  uniformly  distributed — a  supposition 
which  is  sometimes  exact,  and  always  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Article. 

315.  MAmMng  ijewkffl]^  •f  Beam. — The  gross  load  of  beams  of 
similar  figures  and  proportions,  varying  as  the  breadth  and  square 
of  the  depth  directly,  and  inversely  as  the  length,  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  a  given  linear  dimension.  The  weights  of  such 
beams  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  corresponding  linear  dimen- 
sions. Hence  the  weight  increases  at  a  fester  rate  than  the  gross 
load ;  and  for  each  particular  figure  of  a  beam  of  a  given  material 
and  proportion  of  its  dimensions,  there  must  be  a  certain  size  at 
'which  the  beam  will  bear  its  own  weight  only,  without  any  addi- 
tional load. 

To  reduce  this  to  calculation,  let  the  gross  working  uniformly- 
distributed  load  of  a  beam  of  a  given  figure,  aa  in  Article  295,  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

W  =  ®^'; (1.) 

If  b,  and  h  being  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  beam,  /  the 
limit  of  working  stress,  and  n  a  fector  depending  on  the  form  of 
cross  section.     The  weight  of  the  beam  will  be  expressed  by 

B  =  ku/lbh', (2.) 

v/  being  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material,  and  k  a 
factor  depending  on  the  figure  of  the  beam.  Then  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  beun  to  the  gross  load  is 

B  _  kv/l* 

W  ""  8^/V (^-^ 

which  increases  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  length,  if  the  proportion 
— 18  fixed.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  length  L  of  a  beam,  whose 
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weight  (treated  as  uuifonnlj  distributed)  is  its  working  load,  is 
given  by  the  condition  =-  =  1 ;  that  is, 

r       8nfh      Wl  ... 

^=TO=^ : <*•) 

This  limiting  Ungtfh  having  once  been  determined  for  a  given  class 
of  beams,  may  be  used  te  compute  the  ratios  of  the  gross  load, 
•weight  of  the  beam,  and  external  load  te  each  other,  for  a  beam  of 
the  given  class,  and  of  any  smaller  length,  ly  according  te  the  fol- 
lowing pi'oportional  equation : — 

L  :  Z  :  L-Z  :  :  W  :  B  :  W-R (5.) 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  numerical  example,  let  the  beams  in  ques- 
tion be  plain  rectangular  cast  iron  beams,  so  that  7»  =  -,  A;  =  1, 

tt/  =  0-257  lb.  per  cubic  inch  ;  let  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  be 

taken  as  the  modulus  of  mpture,  and  4  as  the  facter  of  safety,  so 

h       1 
thaty  =  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  let  y  =  ^-^     Then 

L  =  3,459  inches  =  288  feet,  nearly. 

316.  A  M«ipiHc  Beam,  like  that  represented  in  fig.  68,  Article 
142,  is  to  be  treated  like  a  horizontal  beam,  so  far  as  the  bending 
stress  produced  by  that  component  of  the  load  which  is  normal  to 
the  beam,  is  concerned.  The  component  of  the  load  which  acts 
along  the  beam,  is  to  be  considered  as  producing  a  direct  thrust 
along  the  beam,  which  is  to  be  combined  with  the  stress  due  to  the 
bending  component  of  the  load. 

317.  An  Origfiiaiir  Cnrred  Beaai,  at  any  given  CToss  section  made 
at  right  angles  to  ite  neutral  surface,  so  far  as  the  bending  stress  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  same  condition  with  an  originally  straight 
beam  at  a  similar  and  equal  cross  section  to  which  the  same 
moment  of  flexure  is  appUed.  Beams  are  sometimes  made  with  a 
slight  convexity  upwards,  called  a  cambery  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  curvature  which  the  intended  working  load  would  produce  in 
an  originally  straight  beam.  The  eflect  of  this  is  to  make  the 
beam  become  straight  under  the  working  load,  instead  of  curved, 
and  to  HiTniniab  the  additional  stress  due  to  rapid  motion  of  the 
load,  which  additional  stress  arises  partly  from  the  curvature  of  the 
beam. 

318.  The    BxpaMtoM  aad  C#Hlractimi  •£  !«•■(  BfWM,   which 
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•rise  from  the  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  are  usually  pro- 
vided for  by  supporting  one  end  of  each  beam  on  rollers  of  steel  or 
hardened  cast  iron.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in 
which  the  length  of  a  bar  of  certain  materials  is  increased  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  (32^  Fahr., 
or  0°  Centigrade)  to  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  mean 
atmospheric  pressure  (212°  Fahr.,  or  100^  Centigrade) ;  that  is,  by 
an  elevation  of  180°  Fahr.,  or  100°  Centigrade  : — 

Mbtal& 

Brass, *002i6 

Bronze, '00181 

Copper, •00184 

Gold, '0015 

Cast  iron, -ooiii 

Wrought  iron  and  steel, '00T14  to  "00125 

Lead, '0029 

Platinum, '0009 

Silver, '002 

Tin, *oo2  to  '0025 

Zinc,. '00294 

Eabtht  Materials. 

(The  expansibilities  of  stone  from  Adie's  experiments.) 

Bricky  common, '00355 

„      fire, '0005 

Cement, •0014 

Glass,  average  of  different  kinds, '0009 

Granite, *ooo8  to  '0009 

Marble, '00065  to  'ooii 

Sandstone, *ooo9  to  *ooi2 

Slate, *ooi04 

TiMBEB. 

(Expansion  along  the  grain,  when  dry^  according  to  Dr.  Joule, 

Proceed.  Roy.  Soc,  Nov.  5,  1857.) 

Baywoody *ooo46i  to  "000566 

Dead, -000428  to  '000438 

Dr.  Joule  found  that  moisture  diminishes,  annuls,  and  even  re- 
verses, the  expansibility  of  timber  by  hea^  and  that  tension  in- 
creases it 

319.  The  Blaaiic  CnT«,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
figure  assumed  by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  an  originally  straight 
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hax  under  any  system  of  bending  forces.  All  the  examples  of  the 
curvature,  slope,  and  deflection  of  beams  in  Article  300  and  the 
subsequent  Articles,  are  cases  in  which  the  elastic  curve  has  been 
determined  with  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficiently  close  under 
the  circumstances;  that  is,  when  the  deflection  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  lengtL  The  present  Article  relates  to  the  figure  of 
the  elastic  curve  for  a  slender  fiat  spring  of  vmiform  section^  when 
acted  upon  either  by  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples,  or  by  a 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

The  general  equation  of  Article  300  applies  to  this  case,  viz.: — 


T 


EI' 


(1.) 


I  being  the  uniform  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  Uie  spring, 
E  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  M  the  moment  of  flexure  at  a  given 
point,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point. 

When  a  spring  is  under  the  action  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 
couples  applied  to  its  two  ends,  then,  as  in  Article  304,  M  is  constant, 
r  is  constant,  and  the  elastic  curve  is  a  circular  arc  of  the  radius  r. 

When  a  spring  is  under  the  action  of  a  pair  o/equal  and  opposite 
forces,  let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  points  to  which  those  forces  are 
applied,  and  A  B  their  common  line  of  action.     The  figures  from 


Fig.  146  a. 


Fig.  146  b. 


Fig.  146  a. 


Fig.  146  d. 


Fig.  146  «. 


Fig.  146/ 

146  a  to  14G^  inclusive,  represent  various  forms  which  the  spring 
may  assume,  viz. : — 

L  When  the  forces  are  directed  towards  each  other— 
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OL  A  simple  aic^  like  a  bow,  meeting  A  B  at  the  points  A  and  B 
only. 

by  e.  An  undulating  figure,  crossing  A  B  at  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate points. 

d.  The  points  A  and  B  coinciding,  which  may  give,  with  an 
endless  spring,  a  figure  of  8. 

IL  When  the  forces  are  directed  from  each  other — 

&  One  or  more  loops,  with  the  ends  and  intermediate  portions 
meeting  or  crossing  A  B. 

Jl  The  forces  acting  from  each  other  at  the  points  A,  B,  in  two 
rigid  levers  A  D,  B  E,  to  which  the  spring  is  fixed  at  D  and  E  :  the 
spring  forming  one  or  more  looped  coils,  lying  altogether  at  one  side 
of  the  line  of  action  A  B. 

Let  P  be  the  common  magnitude  of  the  equal  and  opposite  forces 
applied  at  A  and  B,  and  x  the  perpendictdar  distance  of  any  point 
C  in  the  elastic  curve  from  the  line  of  action  A  B.  Then  the  mo- 
ment of  fiexiu^  at  that  point  is  obviously 

M  =  a;P; (2.) 

and  consequently  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point  is  given  by 
the  equation 

that  is  to  say,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
perpendicular'  distance  Jrom  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces.  At  each 
of  the  points  in  figs,  146  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  where  the  curve  meets  or 
crosses  A  B,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinite ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
point  of  contrary  flexure. 

The  above  geometrical  property  is  common  to  all  the  varieties  of 
curves  formed  by  an  uniform  spring  bent  by  a  pair  of  forces,  and 
is  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  of  them  to  be  drawn  approximately, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  short  circular  arcs.  It  is  sufficient,  also,  to 
establish  all  their  other  geometrical  properties,  such  as  the  rela- 
tions between  their  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  arc&  These  are  expressed  by  means  of  elliptic  functions; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  in  detail  in  this  treatise, 
except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Article, 
319  A, 

There  is  one  important  proposition,  however,  which  it  is  here 
necessary  to  prove  ;  and  that  is  the  following 

Theorek.  That  a  spring  of  a  given  length  and  section,  to  the  ends 
of  whose  neutral  surface  a  pair  of  forces  are  applied,  imJIl  not  be  bent 
{f  those  forces  are  less  than  a  certain  fnite  magnitude.  Let  A  and 
B  in  &g.  146  a  be  the  two  ends  of  the  spring,  to  which  two  equal 
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and  opposite  forces  of  the  magnitude  P  are  applied,  directed  to- 
wards each  other ;  the  spring  forming  a  single  arc  A  C  B,  of  the 
iengtli  L  X  being,  as  before,  the  ordinate  of  any  point  C^  let  y  be 
the  distance  of  that  ordinate  from  A. 

The  smaller  the  force  P,  the  more  nearly  will  the  arc  A  C  B 
approach  to  the  straight  line  A  B  ;  and  in  order  to  find  the  small- 
est value  of  P  which  is  compatible  with  any  bending  of  the  spring, 
that  force  must  be  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  ordinate 
X  at  each  point  is  insensibly  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently,  that  the  length  of  the  arc  A  C  does  not 
sensibly  differ  from  that  of  its  abscissa  y.  This  being  the  case,  the 
curvature  at  any  point  C  is  to  be  taken  as  sensibly  given  by  the 
following  equation : — 

1 d^ 

r""       di/' 

which  value  being  inserted  in  equation  3,  gives 

-57=Ei'^ <^) 

The  integral  of  this  equation  ii 

•      ?/ 
a?  =  a  •  sin  •  -, 


c 


.(5.) 


/EI 
where  c  =  A/   -^. 

In  order  that  x  may  be  =  0  at  the  points  A  and  B,  it  is  necessary 

that  when  y  ==  /,  -  should  be  =  n  «-,  n  being  any  whole  number ; 

c 

and  consequently  that 

«=^ («•) 

Now  of  all  the  possible  values  of  n,  that  which  gives  the  least  value 
of  P  is  n  =x  1 ;  whence  we  find 


^   /EI       I          ,  _,       x«EI  ,^, 

V     -p-  =  ;  i  and  P  =  — ^— ; (7.) 


and  t}n&  finite  qtuxTitUy  is  the  smallest  force  which  vnU  bend  the  given 
spring  in  the  manner  proposed. — Q.  E.  D. 

This  investigation  proves  the  Theorem  in  question,  and  gives 
the  least  bending  force ;  but  as  it  leaves  the  constant  a  indeter- 
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minate,  it  does  not  give  the  figure  assumed  by  the  spring,  which 
cannot  be  found  exactly  except  by  the  use  of  elliptic  functions. 

319  A.  The  Hydrastaiic  Arch,  described  in  Article  183,  is  of  the 
same  figure  with  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  represented  in 
fig.  14 Sy";  for  its  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  point  from  a  given 
straight  line.  In  order  to  transform  all  the  equations  given  in 
that  Article  for  the  hydrostatic  arch  into  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions for  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  of  ^g.  146  y)  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  put  for  the  constant  product  of  the  ordinate  and  radius 
of  curvature  the  following  value : — 

EI 
xr=  -^. 

An  instrument  consisting  of  an  uniform  spring  attached  to  a  pair 
of  levers,  might  be  used  for  tracing  the  figures  of  hydrostatic 
arches  on  paper. 

This  property  of  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  is  analogous 
to  that  discovered  by  James  Bemouilli  in  the  simple  bow  of  fig. 
146  a,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  figure  assumed  by  the  vertical  longitu- 
dinal section  of  an  indefinitely  broad  sheet,  containing  a  liquid 
mass  whose  upper  horizontcl  siuface  is  represented  by  A  £. 


Section  7.^ — On  Reautanoe  to  Twisting  and  Wrenching, 


320.  The  Twtrtiiis  n«aMat,  or  moment  of  torsion,  applied  to  a 
bar,  is  the  moment  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  applied 
to  two  cross  sections  of  the  bar,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bar,  and  tending  to  make  the  portion  of  the  bar  between 
those  cross  sections  rotate  in  opposite  directions  about  that  axis. 
In  the  following  Articles,  twisting  moments  are  supposed  to  be 
expressed  in  in^^-pounds, 

321.  8i*«ifftii  mfi  WL  Cjiindricai  Azi«.— A  cylindrical  axle,  A  B,  fig. 
147,  being  subjected  to  the  twisting 
moment  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site couples  applied  to  the  cross  sec- 
tions A  and  B,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  condition  of  stress  and  strain  at 
any  intermediate  cross  section  such 
as  S,  and  also  the  angular  displace-  ^'  ^^^' 

ment  of  any  cross  section  relatively  to  any  other. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  figure  of  the  bar,  and  the  uniformify 
of  the  twisting  moment,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  stress 
and  strain  of  all  cross  sections  is  the  same ;  also,  because  of  the 

2a 
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drcnlar  figure  of  each  cross  section,  the  condition  of  stress  and 
strain  of  all  particles  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  ike 
cylinder  must  be  alike. 

Suppose  a  circular  layer  to  be  included  between  the  cross  section 
S,  and  another  cross  section  at  the  distance  dx  from  it.  The 
twisting  moment  causes  one  of  those  cross  sections  to  rotate  rela- 
tively to  the  other,  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  through  an 
angle  which  may  be  denoted  by  d  i.  Then  if  there  be  two  points 
at  the  same  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  one  in  the  one 
cross  section,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  which  points  were  origi- 
nally opposite  to  each  other,  in  a  line  panillel  to  the  axis,  the 
twisting  moment  shifts  one  of  those  points  laterally,  relatively  to 
the  other,  through  the  distance  r  c?  i.  Consequently  the  part  of 
the  layer  which  lies  between  those  points  is  in  a  condition  of 
distortion,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius  r ;  and  the  dia^ 
tortion  ia  expressed  by  the  ratio 

di 

— T. <i) 

which  varies  proportioTUxUy  to  the  distance  Jrom  the  axis.  There  is 
therefore  a  shearing  stress  at  each  point  of  the  cross  section  C, 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the 
axis  to  that  point,  and' whose  intensity  is  proportional  to  that  radius^ 
being  represented  by 

y=C,  =  Cr.^ (2.) 

The  fiTTBENOTH  of  the  axle  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  /  be  the  limit  of  the  shearing  stress  to  which 
the  material  is  to  be  exposed,  being  the  tdtinuUe  resistance  to 
wrenching  if  it  is  to  be  broken,  the  proof  resistance  if  it  is  to 
be  tested,  and  the  working  resistance  if  the  working  moment  of 
torsion  is  to  be  determined.  Let  r^  be  the  external  radius  of  the 
axl&  Then  /  is  the  value  of  q  at  the  distance  r,  from  the  axis ; 
and  at  any  otiier  distance  r,  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

?=•? (3-) 

Conceive  the  cross  section  S  to  be  divided  into  narrow  concentric 
rings,  each  of  the  breadth  dr.  Let  r  be  the  mean  radius  of  one  of 
these  rings.  Then  its  area  is  2  «•  rdr\  the  intensity  of  the  shear- 
ing stress  on  it  is  that  given  by  equation  3,  and  the  leverage  of  that 
stress  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  (^linder  is  r;  oonsequeDtlj,  tho 
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moment  of  the  shearing  stress  of  the  ring  in  question,  being  the 
product  of  those  three  quantities,  is 

which  being  integrated  for  all  the  rings  from  the  centre  to  the 
orcnrnference  of  the  cross  section  S,  gives  for  the  moment  of 
torsion,  and  of  resistance  to  torsion, 

(1=1-5708). 

If  the  axle  is  hoUaw,  r^  being  the  radius  of  the  hollow,  the  integral 
is  to  be  taken  from  r  =  ro  to  r  =  rx ;  and  the  moment  of  torsion 
becomes 

M=g^./V^.=  '/y-^o) (5.) 

It  is  in  general  more  convenient  to  express  the  strength  of  an 
axle  in  terms  of  the  diameter  than  in  terms  of  the  radius.  Let  A, 
be  the  external  diameter  of  the  axle,  and  ho  its  internal  diameter, 
if  hollow;  then 


.„.^^^.'.£<^,m^ 


(«•) 


If  these  formula  be  compared  with  those  applicable  to  solid  and 
hollow  cylindrical  beams  in  Article  295,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
differ  only  in  the  numerical  hctor,  which,  for  the  moment  of 

flexure,  is  -_  --  -— ,  and  for  the  moment  of  torsion,  Tfi"  ~  fiTf 

Hence  we  have  this  useful  principle,  that  for  eqiud  valuea  of  the 
limiling  stress  f,  the  resista/nce  of  a  cylinder  y  solid  or  hoUow^  to 
wrenching y  is  douhle  of  Us  resistance  to  breaking  across. 

Values  of  the  co-eificient  of  tdtimate  resistance  to  shearing  fot 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  are  given  in  a  table  which  has  already  been 
referred  to.  The  co-efficient  for  cast  iron  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
because  the  experiments  give  varying  results.    That  given  in  the 
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table,  viz.,  27,700  is  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Hodgkinson's 
work  On  Cast  Iron,  as  the  mean  of  the  experiments  considered 
by  him  the  most  trustworthy ;  but  some  experiments  give  a  vahie 
as  low  as  24,000,  and  others  a  value  as  high  as  30,000. 

With  respect  to  the  working  values  of  the  limiting  stress^  the 
following  are  those  adopted  by  Tredgold  in  his  practical  rules : — 

For  cast  iron, 7,650  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

For  wrought  iron, 8,570        „  „ 

This  amounts  to  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4  for  cast 
iron  and  6  for  wi'ought.  Practical  experience  of  the  strength  of 
wrought  iron  axles  confirms  the  co-efficient  given  above  for  wrought 
iron  very  closely,  it  having  been  found  that  such  axles  bear  a  work- 
ing stress  of  9,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
well  manufactured  of  good  material  The  co-efficient  for  cast  iron 
appears  to  leave  too  small  a  factor  of  safety  for  any  motion  except 
one  that  is  very  smooth  and  steady,  and  it  may  be  considered  that 
5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  a  ^er  co-efficient  for  general  use. 
Hence  we  may  put,  as  the  limit  of  working  stress  in  shafts, 

For  cast  iron, ;/*=  5,000  lbs.  per  square  incL 

For  wrought  iron, /=  9,000  „     (See  Appendix.) 

322.  Angi«  of  Torsion  of  a  Cf  lindrical  Axle. — Suppose  a  pair  of 
diameters,  originally  parallel,  to  be  drawn  across  the  two  circular 
ends,  A  and  B,  of  a  cylindrical  axle,  solid  or  hollow ;  it  is  proposed 
to  find  the  angle  which  the  directions  of  those  lines  make  with 
each  other  when  the  axle  is  twisted,  either  by  the  working  moment 
of  torsion,  or  by  any  other  moment. 

This  question  is  solved  by  means  of  equation  2  of  Article  321, 
which  gives  for  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unit  of  lengthy 

di        q 
dx  ~  Cr* 

The  condition  of  the  axle  being  uniform  at  all  points  of  its  length, 
the  above  quantity  is  constant ;  and  if  a;  be  the  length  of  the  axle, 
and  t  the  angle  of  torsion  sought,  expressed  in  length  of  arc  to 

radius  1,  we  have  —  =  -7->  and  therefore, 

'-S • "> 

L  Let  the  moment  of  torsion  be  the  working  moment^  for  which 
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Tlien  the  angle  of  torsion  is 


i^-^'^ 


Or.- 


2/a! 


.'..(2.) 


and  is  the  same  whether  the  axle  is  solid  or  hollow. 

A  value  of  C,  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  for  cast  iron, 
is  given  in  the  table ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  as  exj)eriinents  are  dis- 
cordant For  wrought  iron,  that  constant  has  been  found  witli 
more  precision,  its  mean  value  being  about  9,000,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Hence,  for  the  vowhmg  torsion  of  wrought  iron 
shafts,  we  may  make 


.(3.) 


/       1 

C"1,000 

U.  Let  the  moment  of  torsion  have  any  amoimt  M  consistent 
with  safety.     Then  for  —,  we  have  to  put  the  equal  ratio  deduced 

T 

from  the  equations  4  and  5  of  Article  321,  by  substituting  q 
for  /  in  the  numerators  and  r  for  rj  in  the  denominators ;  that  is 
to  say, 


For  solid  axUs, 


9 
r 


2M 


qx    2'M.x    32'MLx 


f  and 


Cr    xCt^ 


-10.2^ 


For  hollow  aades, 


r 


2M 


qx 


2Ma? 


32Mx 


and 


=  10-2 


M 


X 


(^.) 


323.  The  BcaUlcBce  of  a  Cyliiidlrical  Axle  is  the  product  of  one- 
half  of  the  greatest  moment  of  torsion  into  the  corresponding  angle 
of  torsion ;  and  it  is  given  by  the  following  equation  : — 


Mt 

2 

Ml 

2 


olC 


for  a  solid  shaft ;  or 


» 
=  Z!  W  -  JJ)  «  for  a  hollow  shaft.    J 


(1.) 
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324.  Axles  net  Circular  in  Section. — When,  the  CTOas  section  of  a 

shaft  is  not  circular,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  ratio  ~  of  the  shearing 

r 

stress  at  a  given  point  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis 

of  the  shaft,  is  not  a  constant  quantity  at  different  points  of  the 

cross  section,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  even  approximately 

constant ;  so  that  formtdse  founded  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 

constant  are  erroneous.     The  mathematical  investigations  of  M.  de 

St.  Tenant  have  shown  how  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

distributed  in  certain  cases. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  to  which  M.  de  St.  Venant's 

method  has  been  applied  is  that  of  a  square  shaft ;  and  it  appears 

that  its  moment  of  torsion  is  given  by  the  formula 


M  =  0-281 /A' nearly. 


325. 


shaft 


is  often  acted  upon  by  a  bending  load  and  a  pair  of  twisting  couples 
at  the  same  time.  In  that  case,  the  greatest  direct  stress  due  to 
the  bending  load,  and  the  greatest  shearing  stress  due  to  the  moment 
of  torsion,  are  to  be  combined  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  for 
beams,  in  Article  310. 

That  is  to  say,  let  p  be  the  greatest  stress  due  to  bending,  and  q 
that  due  to  twisting ;  let  pi  be  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  result- 
ant stress,  and  i  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.     Then 


..-VII'+'-l^lO 


tan2»  =  ^; 
P 


(1.) 


J 


One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  this  is  illustrated  in 

fig.  148,  which  represents  a  shaft  having  a  crank 
at  one  end.  At  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin, 
P,  is  applied  the  pressure  of  the  connecting 
rod  j  and  at  the  bearing,  S,  acts  the  equal  and 
opposite  resistance  of  that  bearing.  Bepresent- 
ing  the  common  magnitude  of  those  forces  by  P. 
they  form  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  PSP. 

J-    148  Draw  P  N  perpendicular  to  S  N,  the  axis  of  the 

'*•  "'•  shaft ;  and  let  the  angle  P  S  N  =j.     Then  the 

couple  M  may  be  resolved  into 
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A  bending  couple  P  -  N  S  =  M  cosj;  and 
A  twisting  couple  P  *  N  P  ^  M  sin  j. 

Eq[iial  and  opposite  couples  act  on  the  farther  end  of  the  shaftw 
Ii0t  A  be  its  diameter. 

By  the  formuUd  of  Article  295,  the  greatest  stress  produced  at  S 
by  the  bending  couple  is 

10-2  M  cos  J  .o\ 

1>  = 3P — -i (2) 

and  that  produced  by  the  twisting  couple,  according  to  Article 
321,  is 

g-lMsinj     ytanj. 

^  -         3p        -  ~2~"  ' ^  ^^ 

consequently,  by  the  equations  1  of  this  Article,  the  resultant 
great^  stress  at  8,  and  its  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  are 


Pi  =  |(8ecj  +  1)=  -^-  ( 1  +  cos j) ; 

ft  &:  •SL  ■ 

2' 


(4.) 


and  by  making  p,  =/  the  proper  diameter  can  be  determined 

These  results  may  be  represented  graphically  as  follows : — Draw 
8  Q  bisecting  the  angle  N  SP,  and  P  Q  perpendicular  to  S  Q.  SQ 
will  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  greatest  stress  at  S,  and  the 
intensity  of  that  stress  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  caused  by  the 
bending  action  of  a  force  equal  to  P  and  applied  at  Q,  on  an  oblique 
section  of  the  shaft  perpen£cular  to  S  Q  ;  and  also  the  same  as  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  which  would  be  produced  at  S  by 
the  direct  bending  action  of  a  force  equal  to  P  applied  at  M  in  the 
axis  of  the  shaft,  with  the  leverage 

nar=  spi±^=lI+M (5.) 

326.  The  Tccih  of  WhMb  are  made  sufficiently  strong,  to  provide 
against  an  action  analogous  to  combined  twisting  and  bending, 
which  may  arise  from  the  whole  force  transmitted  by  a  pair  of 
wheels  happening  to  act  on  one  comer  of  one  tooth,  such  as  0 
or  D,  fig.  149. 

In  fig.  150,  let  the  shaded  part  represent  a  portion  of  a 
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^W^ 


Bection  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  A  of  fig.  149,  and  let  EHKP 

be  the  feice  of  a  tooth,  on 
one  comer  of  which,  P,  acta 
the  force  represented  by 
that  letter.  Conceive  any 
sectional  plane  E  F  to  in- 
Fiir  160  tersect  the  tooth   from  the 

^  #  side  EP  to  the  crest  PK,, 

gll       ,       N   and  let  PG  be  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 
^^  Let  h  be  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  and  let 

^  EF  =  6,  PG  =  Z. 

Fig.  149.  rpj^g^  ^j^g  moment  of  flexure  at  the  section. 

EF  is  PZ,  and  the  greatest  stress  produced  by  that  moment  of 
flexure  at  that  section  is 

6PZ 


P  = 


which  is  a  maximum  when 
then  the  value, 


/= 


6  A" 

PE  F  =  45^  and  6  =  2^  having. 

3P 

Consequently,  the  proper  thickness  for  the  tooth  is  given  by  the 
equation  

*=\/^- ^'-^ 

This  formula  is  Tredgold's ;  according  to  whom  the  proper  valua- 
for  the  gi'eatest  working  stress  /ia  4,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  when 
the  teeth  are  of  cast  iron. 


Section  8. — On  Crushing  by  Bending, 

327.  introdactorr  BeBmrka. — Pillars  and  struts  whose  lengtha 
exceed  their  diameters  in  considerable  proportions  (as  i& 
almost  always  the  case  with  those  of  timber  and  metal), 
give  way  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by  bending  sideways 
and  breaking  across,  being  ciiished  at  one  side,  as  at  A, ' 
flg.  151,  and  torn  asunder  at  the  other,  as  at  R 

There  does  not  yet  exist  any  complete  theory  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  formuke  which  have  been  provision- 
ally adopted  are  founded  on  a  mode  of  investigation 
partly  theoretical  and  partly  empiricaL  Those  which 
will  first  be  explained  are  of  a  form  proposed  by  Ti'edgold  on  theo<- 
retical  grounds.     Having  fallen  for  a  time  into  disuse,  they  were 


-{ 


Fig.  161. 
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revived  bj  Professor  Lewis  Gordon,  who  determined  the  values  of 
the  constants  contained  in  them  bj  a  comparison  of  them  with 
Hodgkinson's  ex|)eriment8.  Then  will  be  given  Hodgkiuson's  own 
empirical  formulas  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  cast-iron  pillars. 

328.    StveBclh  •€  Ir«ii  Pillars  and  Slnils« — Let  P  be  the  load  which 

acts  on  a  long  pillar  or  strut,  and  S  its  sectional  area.  Then  one 
part  of  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  is  simply 
the  intensity  due  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  over  thd 
section,  and  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

Another  part  of  the  greatest  stress  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
lateral  bending,  which  will  take  place  in  that  direction  in  which 
the  pillar  is  most  flexible  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  its  least  dia- 
meter, if  the  diameters  are  unequal.  Let  h  be  that  diameter,  and 
h  the  diameter  j^erpendicular  to  it ;  let  I  be  the  length  of  the  pillar, 
and  let  v  be  the  greatest  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  pillar  from  its 
original  straight  position.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  spring.  Article 
319,  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  is  P  t; ;  and  the  greatest  stress 
produced  by  that  moment  (which  will  be  denoted  by  p")  is  directly 
as  the  moment,  and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the 
thickness  of  the  pillar  (Article  295) ;  that  is^ 

But  the  greatest  deflection  consistent  with  safety  is  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  length,  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  (Article  300)  ; 
that  is, 

P 

also,  the  product  5  A'  is  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  S  and  to 
the  thickness  /*.     Consequently  we  have  the  proportional  equation 

PZ»         .    P 


^^s-/?*^-/?^ 


that  is,  the  additional  stress  due  to  bending  is  to  (he  stress  dua  to 
direct  pressure,  in  a  ratio  which  increases  as  tlie  sqiiare  ofHye  propor' 
tion  in  which  the  length  oftlie  pillar  exceeds  Uie  least  diameter. 

The  whole  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  of  the 
pillar,  being  made  equal  to  a  co-efficient  of  strength  f,  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : — 


/=^  +  p-  =  |(l  +  «.|.); (1.) 
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in  which  a  is  a  constant  co-efficient,  to  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment.    Hence  the  following  is  the  strength  of  a  long  pillar : — 


P  = 


/S 


1  +  a 


J? 


(2.) 


The  following  are  the  values  of /and  a  for  the  rdtimaJte  gtrengfh^ 
as  computed  by  Prof.  Gordon  from  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
on  pillars  fixed  at  the  ends,  by  having  flat  capitals  and  bases, 
as  in  fig.  152 : — 

/,  IbB.  per  ioob.         o. 

*  Wrought  irony  solid  rectangular  section^  36,000 


'    CcuA  iron,  hollow  cylinder,, 
solid  M 


80,000 


3,000' 
1 


800' 
80,000         jjy 


A  pillar  rouitded  at  both  ends,  as  in  fig.  154,  is  as  flexible  as 
«  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  of  double  the 

length;  and  its  strength  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  be  the  same;  a 
conclusion  verified  by  the  experiments 
of  Hodgkinson.  Hence,  for  such 
pillars, 

''  ^ (3.) 


Tf 


^ 


ik 


p  = 


1  + 


4«^ 


Hodgkinson  found  the  strength  of  a 
^  pillar,  fixed  <U  one  end  and  rounded 

Ti     162        Fiir  168       Fie  157  ^  '^  ^^*^  ^^^'  ^^^)>  "^  ^  *  mean 
^'      '        ^'       '        s-      '  ije^een  the  strengths  of  two  pillars  of 

the  same  length  and  diameter,  one  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  we  other 
rounded  at  both  ends. 

Taking  the  proof  load  as  one-half  of  the  breaking  load  for  wrought 
iron,  and  one-third  for  cast  iron,  and  the  working  load  as  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  load  for  both  materialEf,  the 
following  are  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  limit  of  stress^*  under 
different  circumstances : — 


LoAD^Breaking. 

Wrought  iron, 3  6,000 

Cast  iron, 80,000 


Proof.  Working. 

18,000         6,000  to    9,000 
a6,7oo       iSiSoo  to  20,000 
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In  uEdng  the  formuLsd  2  and  3^  the  ratio  -  is  generally  fixed  before- 
hand, to  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
calculation.    (See  Appendix.) 

329.  emtwtmetin^  B«ds  of  engines  are  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
condition  of  struts  rounded  at  both  ends ;  Piston  Bods,  as  in  the 
ccmdition  of  struts  fixed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other. 

330.  CToMpwrlaon  of  CJaat  and  Wrought  Iron. — When  the  ultimate 

strength  per  square  inch  of  section  of  piUars  is  computed  by  means 
of  equation  2  of  Article  328,  it  appears  that  for  the  smaller  pro- 
portions of  length  to  diameter,  cast  iron  is  the  stronger  material ; 
but  that  its  strength  diminishes  as  the  proportion  of  length  to 
diameter  increases,  faster  than  that  of  wrought  iron ;  so  that  for 
the  proportion 

l:h::  J  695  :  1  :  :  26^  :  1  nearly, 

those  materials  in  the  shape  of  solid  pillars,  rectangular  for  wrought 
iron,  cylindrical  for  cast,  are  equally  strong,  and  beyond  that  pro- 
portion wrought  iron  is  the  stronger.  This  result  was  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  Gordon.     The  following  table  illustrates  it : — 


I 

10 

ao 

26-4 

30 

40 

h 

Breaking  load, 

lbs.  per  square 
p 

^Wrought, 
solid  rect- 
angular. 

34,840 

31,765 

29,230 

27,700 

23,480 

inch,  =  g, 

1 

Cast,8oUd 

cylindrical. 

04,000 1  40,000 

1 

29,230 

24,620 

16,000 

331.  Hodgklnaon**  Vomtnto  H&r  tiM  ITMnrnte  Strength  nf  Cnot 
ffron  Piiinrs,  as  deduced  by  that  author  from  his  own  experiments^ 
are  as  follows  : — 

I.  When  the  length  is  not  less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter. 

For  solid  cylindrical  pillars,  h  being  the  diameter,  in  incheSy  and 
L  the  length  in/eel^ 

I^  =  a£^ (1.) 

For  hollow  (^lindrical  pillars,  hi  being  the  external,  and  h^  the 
internal  diameter,  in  inches,  ajid  L  the  length  in/eet. 


P  =  A 

The  values  of  the  co-efficient  A  are  as  follows  ;-* 
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Tom. 

[1.)  For  solid  pillars  with  rounded  endS| 14*9 

2.)  „  „  flat  ends, 44*16 

[3.)  For  hollow  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 13*0 

[4.)  .„  „  flat  ends, 443 

11.  When  the  length  is  less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter. 

Let  h  denote  the  breaking  load  of  the  pillar,  as  computed  by  the 
preceding  formulae.  Let  c  denote  the  crushing  load  of  a  short  block 
of  the  same  sectional  area  S,  as  computed  by  the  formula 

c  =  49  tons  X  S  in  square  inches (3.) 

Then  the  correct  crushing  load  of  the  pillar  is 

^  -  rV.- <*■) 

332.  In  SecUons  for  Frnmework,  the  bars  wblch  act  as  struts,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  stiflness,  are  made  of  various 

figures  in  cross  section, 

of  which  some  examples 

are  given  in  figs.  155 

(angle),  156  (channel), 

^    ,.«     157     (a    cross-shaped 
Fig.  166.  Fig.  166.  Fig.  157.       Fig.  158.     ^^^J^^   „^    j„    ^^f. 

lattice  girders),  and  158  (T-section).  In  some  large  lattice  girders, 
the  struts  are  composed  of  a  f)air  of  parallel  T-bars,  such  as  fig. 
158,  with  their  middle  ribs  turned  towards  each  other,  and  con- 
nected together  by  a  lattice  work  of  small  diagonal  bars,  In 
applying  to  wrought  iron  struts  the  formulae  of  Article  328,  pp. 

P  PS 

361,  362,  for  tj  there  is  to  be  substituted  yo~x  '  ^  being  the  lecut 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  (Article  95,  pp.  77-82). 

333.  Wroaubt  iroa  Cells  are  rectangular  tubes  (generally  square) 
composed  of  four  plate  iron  sides,  rivetted  to  angle  iron  bars  at  the 

corners,  as  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  159.  This 
mode  of  construction  was  designed  by  Fairbairn, 
to  resist  a  thrust  along  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
The  ultimate  resistance  of  a  single  square  cell  to 
crushing  by  the  buckling  or  bending  of  its  sides, 
when  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  not  less  titan 
one-thirtieth  of  tlie  diameter  of  the  ceU,  as  deter- 
rig.  169.  mined  by  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson,  is 

27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  iron. 
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Large  steel  tubes  of  circular  section,  12  feet  to  3  feet  diameter, 
bailt  op  of  steel  plates  ri vetted  together,  were  used  in  the  Forth 
Bridge  for  the  great  princifials  of  the  cantilevers. 

334.  The  sides  or  Plate  oirdcrs  are  subjected  to  a  diagonal 
thrust  arising  from  the  shearing  stress,  and  are  usually 
stiffened  by  means  of  T-ribs,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  IGO.     The  entire  depth  across  the  ribs  may  be  taken 
to  represent  h  in  the  formulae  of  Article  328.  ' 

335.   Timber    Poain   aad   iltniUi. — The   following   for-    , 

mula  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Hodgkinson's  experi- 
ments, for  the  ultimate  resistance  of  posts  of  oak  and 
red  pine  to  crushing  by  bending : — 

P  =  aSs; (1.)        ^    ,,, 

P     *  ^    '  Fig.  160. 

8  being  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches,  h  :  I  the  ratio  of  the 
least  diameter  to  the  lengthy  and  A  =  3,000^000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

The  factor  of  eafeiy  for  the  working  load  of  timber  being  10,  A 
is  to  be  made  =r  300,000  only,  if  P  is  the  working  load. 

For  square  posts  and  struts,  the  foimula  becomes 

P  =  A^* (2.) 

If  the  strength  of  a  timber  post  be  computed  both  by  this  formxda 
and  by  the  formula  for  direct  crushing,  viz.  : — 

P=/S, (3.) 

the  leeser  value  shotdd  be  adopted  as  the  true  strength. 

The  above  formulae  are  for  posts  and  struts  fixed  at  both  ends. 
For  those  which  are  freely  jointed  at  both  ends,  the  strength  is 
reduced  to  one  fourth. 

Weisbach  applies  to  timber  posts  and  stints  a  formula  identical 
with  equation  2  of  page  362,  with  the  following  values  of  the  con- 

rtants: — 

/=  7,200  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

*     250 

The  reoBtance  of  timber  to  crushing,  while  green,  is  about  one- 
balf  of  ittf  resistance  after  having  been  dried.* 

*  For  rMolta  d  tests  of  Urge  lizad  pieoet  of  timber,  see  Lanza's 
Applkd  Meehamee. 
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Section  9.— On  Compound  Girders,  Frames,  cmd  Bridges. 


336.  Cmnpound  Oirdcn  in  Oenenii. — ^A  compoimd  girder  is  a 
structure  which,  as  a  whole,  acts  as  a  beam,  resisting  bending  and 
breaking  by  a  transverse  load ;  but  whose  parts  are  subjected  to 
a  variety  of  stresses  of  different  kinds,  requiring  to  be  separately 
considered ;  such  as  the  Warren  girder  of  Articles  162  and  163> 
and  the  Lattice  girder  of  Articles  164  and  165. 

In  Part  II.,  Chapter  IL,  Section  1,  it  has  akeady  been  shown 
how  to  determine  the  total  stresses  which  act  on  the  several  pieces 
of  a  frame ;  in  section  6  of  the  present  chapter,  it  has  been  shown 
how  the  stress  is  distributed  in  a  continuous  beam ;  and  in  that  and 
other  sections,  the  resistance  of  materials  to  the  various  kinds  of 
stress  has  been  considered  The  principal  object  of  the  present 
section  is  to  indicate,  by  referring  back  to  previous  Articles,  where 
the  data  and  formulse  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  different 
parts  of  certain  compound  structures  are  to  be  found. 

A  girder  consists  of  three  principal  parts  :  a  lower  rib,  to  resist 
tension ;  an  upper  rib,  to  resist  thrust ;  and  a  vertical  web  ot  frame, 

to  resist  shearing  force. 

337.  riaie  Oirdcrv  are  treated  of  in  this  section  rather  than  in 

section  6,  because  the  slender  propotions  of  the  parts  subjected  to 
a  thrust  sometimes  render  it  necessary  to  compute  their  strength 

according  to  the  laws  of  resistance  to 
crushing  by  bending,  explained  in  Ar- 
tide  328.  Some  of  the  forms  of  cross  sec- 
tion employed  in  such  beams  are  shown 
m  in  figs.  161,  162,  163, 164,  and  165.    Kig. 

f^''^  161  is  a  plain  I-shaped  beam,  rolled  in 

one  piece.  In  fig.  162,  the  upper  and 
lower  ribs  consist  each  of  a  flat  bar  or 
narrow  plate  ri vetted  to  a  pair  of  angles, 
the  two  pairs  of  angles  being  rivetted  to 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  ver- 
tical web.  In  fig.  163  the  construction 
is  the  same,  except  that  the  vertical 
Eig.  164.  web  is  double :  this  is  the  "  ho9>beam,** 
Fig.  168.  jQjjg  employed  in  the  platforms  of  blast 

furnaces,  and  finit  used  in  a  railway  bridge  by  Andrew  Thomson 
about  1832,  on  the  Pollok  and  Grovan  Railway.  In  fig.  1^4,  the 
upper  and  lower  ribs  are  each  huUt  of  several  layers  of  narrow 
plates  or  flat  bars,  rivetted  to  each  other  and  to  a  pair  of  angles ; 
the  upper  and  lower  pairs  of  angles  are  rivetted  to  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  vertical  web,  and  the  plates  of  the  vertical  web 
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are  connected  and  stiffened  at  each  of  their  vertical  joints  by  a 
pair  of  T-sections,  in  the  manner  of  which  a  horizootal  section  has 
been  already  given  in  fig.  160,  Article  334.  The  object  of 
building  the  larger  sizes  of  honzontal  ribs  in  layers,  instead  of 
making  them  in  one  piece,  is  to  make  them  of  those  sizes  of 
material  vhich  can  easily  be  rolled  of  good  quality,  and  which  are 
usually  found  in  the  market  Beams  i^esembling  fig.  164  are 
sometimes  made  with  a  double  vertical  web,  for  the  sake  of  lateral 
stiffness. 

Fig.  165  represents  the  general  form  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
tubular  or  ceUvlar  girders,  characterized  by 
Stephenson's  principle,  of  cariying  the  railway 
through  the  interior  of  the  beam,  and  by  Fair- 
bairn's  principle,  of  giving  stiffness  by  means  of 
cells,  already  described  in  Article  333.  The 
joints  of  the  cells  were  connected  and  stiffened  by 
covering  plates  outside  as  well  as  angle  irons 
inside;  and  the  plates  of  the  two  sides,  which 
form  a  double  vertical  web,  are  stiffened  and 
connected  by  T-irons,  like  those  of  fig.  164. 

Examples  of  these  bridges  are  seen  in  the 
Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges,  North  Wales, 
and  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal.  Designs  of  open 
work  are  now  adopted  by  engineers. 

In  all  plate  girders,  the  joints  exposed  to  tension  should  have 
covering  plates,  double  rivetted  if  the  stress  is  great  enough  to 
require  it,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the  lower  rib  (see 
Article  280).  The  joints  exposed  to  thrust  should  be  exactly 
plane,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  thrust, 
accurately  fitted,  and  perfectly  close,  that  the  surfaces  may  abut 
equally  over  their  whole  extent.  Should  open  or  irregular 
abutting  joints  be  discovered  after  the  girder  has  been  put 
t(^ther,  they  should  be  filed  out,  and  a  flat  plate  of  steel  driven 
tight  into  each  opening.  The  plates  or  bars  of  which  built  ribs 
are  composed  should  break  joint  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  bond 
of  brickwork. 

In  plate  girders  generally,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes  to  consider  the  whole  bending  moment  M  at  any  vertical 
section  as  borne  by  the  upper  and  lower  ribs,  and  the  whole 
shearing  stress  F  by  the  vertical  web ;  and  also  to  consider  the 
resistance  of  each  of  the  horizontal  ribs  as  concentrated  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  its  section.  Let  h  be  the  vertical  depth 
between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  sections  of  the  upper  and 
lower  ribs;  then  the  common  value  of  the  thrust  along  the 
compressed  rib^  and  the  tension  along  the  stretched  rib^  is 
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Let  Si  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  compressed  nb,/i  its  i^esistanoe 
to  crushing  per  square  inch,  Sg  the  sectional  area  of  the  stretched 
rib,^  its  resistance  to  tearing  per  square  inch;  then 

P        M  P        M 

®'=/ °'/A'^'=:^=^ <2-> 

The  values  of  the  tenacity  yi  have  already  been  considered  in  sec- 
tion 3.  For  plate  beams  with  double-rivetted  covering  plates,  its 
ultimate  value  may  be  taken  at  about  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  rib.  The  ultimate  resistance  to  crushing,  /[,  may  be 
taken  at  its  full  value  of  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  great  tubiilar 
girders ;  but  when  the  compressed  rib  is  narrow  as  compared  with 
its  length,  the  tendency  to  lateral  bending  may  be  allowed  for  by 
means  of  the  following  empirical  formula,  of  the  kind  already  ex- 
plained in  section  8,  Article  328 : — 

/ 
A  =        '      T2> i^') 

where/ =  36,000,  a  =  ^tt^ttj^,  h  =  the  breadth  of  the  compressed 

rib,  and  I'  =  the  span  of  the  girder,  if  it  is  not  laterally  stiffened 
by  framing.  In  cases  in  which  parallel  beams  are  stiffened  by  hori- 
9:ontal  diagonal  braces,  V  may  be  taken  to  denote  the  distance  along 
the  rib  between  a  pair  of  the  points  to  which  braces  are  attached. 

Let  t  be  the  thickness  of  the  vertical  web  if  single,  or  the  sum 
of  the  thicknesses  if  double.  Then  its  sectional  area  la  ht  nearly ; 
consequently,  if  ^  be  its  resistance  per  unit  of  section  to  the  shear- 
ing force, 

A.=J^;and.=^^; <*> 

and  as  the  shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  a  pull  and  a  throst  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  at  angles  of  45^  to  the 
horizon,  y^  should  be  the  resistance  of  the  vertical  web  to  crashing^ 
as  determined  by  equation  2  of  Article  328,  page  362,  in  which, 

for  7  is  to  be  substituted  ^^  h  being  the  depth  of  the  web,  as  before, 

and  A"  the  width  across  the  flanges  of  the  stiffening  ribs. 

The  shearing  force  F  at  each  cross  section  is  to  be  computed  as 
for  a  partial  load,  extending  over  the  greater  of  the  two  segments 
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into  which  the  section  divides  the  beam,  as  explained  in  Article 
313.  The  weight  of  the  beam  itself  may  be  allowed  for,  either 
by  the  method  of  Article  314,  or  by  the  approximate  method  of 
Article  315. 

Owing  probably  to  the  yielding  of  the  joints,  it  is  found  that  in 
computing  the  deflection  of  jilate  girders,  when  first  loaded  (Articles 
300  to  303),  a  smaller  modulus  of  elasticity  ought  to  be  taken  than 
for  continuous  iron  bars.  Its  value  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  for  a  continuous  bar,  so  that  the  deflection 
is  about  one-half  greater.  But  the  part  of  that  deflection  due  to 
the  yielding  of  the  joints  is  permanent;  so  that  after  the  joints 
have  ''come  to  their  bearing"  the  modulus  of  elasticity  becomes  the 
same  as  for  a  continuous  bar. 

338.  For  Balf^I^atlice  Beams  and  Ijatflce  Beams,  the  methods  of 

determining  the  total  stresses  have  been  fully  considered  in  Articles 
162,  163,  164,  and  165;  and  it  has  only  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  shearing  force  should  be  computed  for  a  partial  load,  as 
in  Article  313.  The  ultimate  tenacity  of  the  ties  may  be 
taken  at  y^  =:  from  50,000  to  60,000  Iba.  per  square  inch.  The 
retfistance  of  the  stmts  is  to  be  computed  as  in  Article  328.  The 
figure  of  the  strut  diagonals  has  been  considered  in  Article  332. 
The  compressed  rib  may  be  a  T-bar  in  small  beams,  and  in  larger 
beams  a  built  rib  or  a  cell.  The  remarks  made  in  the  last  Article 
•on  abutting  joints  and  on  deflection  are  equally  applicable  in  the 
present  case.  In  designing  those  joints  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  bolts^  rivets,  or  keys,  the  principles  of  Article  280  should 
be  observed.      (See  Appendix.) 

339.  A  Bawatriag  Girder  consists  of  an  arched  rib  resisting 
thrust ;  a  horizontal  tie  resisting  tension,  and  holding  together  the 
«nd8  of  the  arched  rib;  a  series  of  vertical  sus})ending  bars^  by 


Fig.  166. 

which  the  platform  is  hung  from  the  arched  rib,  and  a  series  of 
diagonal  braces  between  the  suspending  bars.  A  form  of  girder 
intermediate  in  shape  between  the  bowstring  and  lattice  forms 
has  Ijeen  much  used  in  recent  structures. 

The  arched  rib  may  be  treated  as  uniformly  loaded.     Accord- 
ing to  Article  178,  its  condition  is  like  that  of  an  uniformly- 
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loaded  chain.  inTerted,  and  its  proper  form  a  pfvrabola;  and  tilie 
thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is  to  be  found  by  the  fonnulse  of 
Article  169.  The  tension  along  the  horizontal  tie  is  equal  to 
the  uniform  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  along  the  arched 
lib. 

The  tension  on  each  vertical  suspending  bar  ifl  the  weight  of  those 
portions  of  the  platform  and  of  the  tie  rod  which  hang  from  it 
To  give  lateral  stability  to  the  girder,  the  suspending  bars  are 
usually  made  of  considerable  breadth,  and  of  a  form  of  horizontal 
section  resembling  figs.  160  and  161,  and  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
cross  beams  of  timber  or  of  wrought  iron  which  carry  the  roadway. 

When  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded,  the  arched  rib  is  equilibrated, 
and  Hiere  is  no  stress  on  the  diagonals.  The  strength  of  the  two 
diagonals  which  cross  each  other  at  a  given  plane  of  section  S  S',  is 
to  be  adapted  to  sustain  the  excess  of  tfis  grecUer  shearing  force  due 
to  a  partial  load  above  that^.due  to  an  vmform,  load,  as  given  by  the 
formula  of  Article  313. 

340.  stUTened  Suspension  Bridges* — The  suspension  bridge  is  that 
which  requires  the  least  quantity  of  material  to  support  a  given 
load.  But  when  it  consists,  as  in  Article  169,  solely  of  cables  or 
chains,  suspending  rods,  and  platform,  it  alters  its  figure  with  every 
alteration  of  the  distribution  of  the  load ;  so  that  a  moving  load 
causes  it  to  oscillate  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  load  is  heavy  and 
the  speed  great,  or  even  if  the  application  of  a  small  load  takes 
place  by  repeated  shocks,  may  endanger  the  bridge.  To  diminish 
this  evil,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  pai'tially  to  stiffen  suspension 
bridges  by  means  of  framework  at  the  sides  resembling  a  lattice 
girder. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  to  make  a  suspension  bridge  aa 
stiff  as  a  girder  bridge,  we  should  use  lattice  girders  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  load  of  themselves,  and  that,  such  being  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  use  for  the  suspending  chains.  But  Mr.  P.  W. 
Barlow,  having  made  some  experiments  upon  models,  finds  that 
very  light  girders,  in  comparison  with  what  were  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  are  sufficient  to  stiffen  a  suspension  bridge.  If  mathe- 
maticians had  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  they  might 
have  anticipated  this  result 

The  present  is  believed  to  be  the  first  investigation  of  its  theory 
which  has  appeared  in  print. 

The  weight  of  the  chain  itself,  being  always  distributed  in  the 
same  manner,  resists  alteration  of  the  figure  of  the  bridge.  By 
leaving  it  out  of  account,  therefore,  an  error  will  be  made  on  the 
safe  side  as  to  the  stifi&iess  of  the  bridge,  and  the  calculation  will  be 
simplified. 

Let  fig.  167  represent  one  side  of  a  suspension  bridge,  in  which  a 
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prder  is  used  to  stiffen  the  bridge.     In  order  that  it  may  do  so 
effectually,  any  partial  or  concentrated  load  on  the  platform  must,  by 


Figil67. 


means  of  the  girder,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  chain  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  uniformly 
distributed  on  the  chain. 

The  girder  must  have  its 
ends  so  fixed  to  the  piers  as 
to  be  incapable  of  rising  or 
fidling.  Then  the  forces 
which  act  upon  it  may  be 
thus  classed  : — dofumuxvrd^ 
the  load  as  applied ;  down- 


Flg.  16& 
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Fig.  169. 
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vmrd  or  upward,  the  resistances  of  the  feistemngs  of  the  ends  to 
their  vertical  displacement;  wpwarrd^  the  uniformly  distributed 
tension,  acting  through  the  suspension  rods,  between  the  girder 
and  the  chain. 

The  girder  will  be  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  section  throughout 
its  length. 

Two  cases  will  be  considered : — first,  that  in  which  a  given  load 
18  concentrated  in  the  middle  of  the  ^rder;  and  secondly,  that  in 
which  a  given  portion  of  the  length  of  that  girder  is  uniformly 
loaded,  and  the  remainder  unloaded,  like  the  partially  loaded  beam 
of  Article  313.     The  second  case  is  the  most  important  in  practice. 

In  each  case,  the  half-span  of  the  bridge  will  be  denoted  by  e, 
and  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  £rom  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  by  x. 

Case  L  A  single  load  W,  applied  at  the  centre  of  the  girder,  tends 
to  depress  the  chain  in  the  middle,  and  consequently  to  raise  it  at 
the  sides,  and  along  with  it  to  raise  the  beam  near  the  ends;  but 
the  beam  being,  by  its  attachment  to  the  piers,  prevented  from 
rising  at  the  ends,  takes  a  form  like  that  represented  by  fig.  168  : 
depressed  in  the  middle  at  A,  and  concave  upwards;  elevated,  and 
convex  upwards  at  C,  C ;  having  points  of  contrary  fiexure  at  B,  B; 
and  again  depressed  at  D,  D,  the  points  of  attachment  to  the  piersL 
Kow  this  curved  figm*e  is  the  effect  of  three  downward  forces, 
applied  at  D,  A,  D,  respectively,  and  of  an  uniformly  distributed 
upward  force,  acting  on  the  whole  length  of  the  girder.     Each  half 
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of  tlie  girder,  therefore,  is  in  the  condition  of  the  beam  described  in 
Article  308,  inverted;  that  is  to  say,  the  half-girder  from  A  to  D, 
if  inverted,  becomes  a  beam  supported  at  D,  supported  andfiooed 
horizoTUal  at  A,  and  loaded  uniformly  between  A  and  D ;  and 
hence  (referring  to  the  formuln  of  Article  307,  case  3,  and  of 
Article  308)  we  have  the  following  proportions  amongst  the  lengths 
of  the  parts  into  which  the  hali-^rder  is  divided  by  the  highest 
point  C,  and  the  point  of  contrary  iiexure  B, 

^^      AC 


BC  =  CD  =  =^=0-577x  AC; (1.) 

and  consequently,  making  A  C,  the  distance  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  points,  =  </,  we  have 

^  =  d^  =     1     =0-634 (2.) 

c      AD     1-577  ^   ' 

In  order  to  determine  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  and  the 

deflection,  of  the  stiflening  girder,  A  C  =  c'  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
half-span  of  a  girder  like  that  considered  in  Article  307,  case  3, 
fixed  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  with  an  uniform  load  of  the  intensity 

_W W 

*^  -  2  c'~  1-2681 ^^-^ 

The  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  as  thus  determined  by  the  for- 
mula of  Article  307,  case  3,  is  at  the  point  A,  and  has  the  following 
value  : — 

M.  ='^=^  =  0-1057  cW; (4.) 

and  to  that  moment  of  flexure  must  the  strength  of  the  stiffening 
girder  be  adapted. 

The  proof  deflection  may  be  measured  in  two  wa3rs  :  either 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  C  and  A,  or  between  the 
ends  and  the  lowest  point,  D  and  A.  The  first  may  be  called  Vq, 
and  the  second  v,>.     Now  by  Article  307,  cose  3,  we  have 

The  points  of  support  D  are  at  the  same  level  with  the  points 
of  contrary  flexure  B,  being,  in  fact,  points  of  no  curvature  them- 
selves ;  and  from  this  it  is  easily  foimd  that 

*'»=!'"  =  1-8  -"S  =  "■^^''  ""  ^y <^^ 
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Case  2.  The  girder  partiaUy  loaded.  Let  E  B,  in  either  of  tlie 
figs.  169,  170,  represent  the  length  of  the  loaded  part  of  the 
stiffening  girder,  and  B  D  that  of  the  unloaded  part ;  let  U7  be 
the  uniform  intensity  of  the  load,  and  x  the  distance  of  the  point 
where  the  load  terminates  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  ;  x  being 
considered  as  a  positive  quantity  when  the  loaded  part  is  the 
longer,  as  in  fig.  169,  and  as  a  negative  quantity  when  the  loaded 
part  is  the  shorter,  as  in  fig.  170. 

The  ends  £  and  D  of  the  beam  being  fastened  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  vertical  displacement,  the  loaded  segment  £  B  is  convex 
downwards,  and  the  unloaded  segment  B  D  convex  upwards :  the 
loaded  segment  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  supported  at  £  and 
B,  and  uniformly  loaded  with  the  excess  of  the  weight  sustained 
above  the  force  exerted  between  the  girder  and  the  chain ;  and  the 
unloaded  segment  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  lidd  down  at  B  and 
D,  and  loaded  with  an  uniformly  distributed  upvxird  force,  being 
that  exerted  between  the  girder  and  chain.  The  greatest  moment 
of  flexure  of  each  segment  is  at  its  middle  pointy  being  A  for  th'' 
loaded  part,  and  C  for  the  unloaded  part 

The  length  of  the  loaded  segment  being 

W5szC  +  X, 

its  gross  load  is 

and  the  intensity  of  the  force  exerted  between  the  girder  and 
chain^ 

«/=^^^ (1.) 

This  is  the  intensity  of  the  upward  load  on  the  segment  B  D, 
whose  length  is  B  D  =  c  —  a ;  and  consequently,  according  to 
Articles  290  and  291,  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  that  seg- 
ment, at  G,  is 

^     v/ic-xy    w{c+x){c-xy  .«. 

^«  = 8        = 16"^  ^"^'^ 

The  ammuU  of  the  upward  force  exerted  between  the  chain  and 
BDifl 

W  =  «/(c.«:)=:*?^; (3.) 

and  this  also  is  the  amount  of  the  net  load  on  EB,  being  the  excess 
of  the  gross  load  above  the  part  borne  by  the  chain.  The  half 
of  this  quantity. 
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2  ""       4c 

Ai  1^6  "vahie  at  once  of  the  sapporting  force  exerted  by  the  pier 
against  the  girder  at  E,  of  the  aliearing  force  between  the  two 
^yisions  of  the  girder  at  B,  and  of  the  downward  force  by  which 
the  end  D  of  the  girder  is  held  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the 
pier. 

The  intentdty  of  the  net  k)ad  om  £  B  is 

^-'^=     27"' (^•) 

and  the  length  of  that  segment  being  c  +  as,  its  greatest  moment  of 
flexure,  at  A,  according  to  Articles  290  and  291,  is 

M^  =  (^-^{<^  +  ^y  ^  ^   (c+xy-je^x) ^g^ 

By  the  usual  process  of  finding  maxima  and  minima,  it  is  easily 
ascertained,  that  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  the  loaded 

division  of  the  girder  occurs  when  «  =  tt  ;  or  when  two-thirds  of 

o 

the  beam  a/re  loaded;  and  that  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  the 

Mmloaded  division  of  the  girder  occurs  when  «  =  — -q,  or  when 

tvxy-thirde  of  tJie  beam,  (vre  unloaded;  and  further,  that  those  two 
greatest  moments  are  of  equal  magnitude  though  opposite  in 
direction,  viz. : — 

max.  M^  =  —max.  Mo  =  ; (7.) 

and  the  stiflening  girder  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
this  bending  moment  safely  in  either  direction.  Now,  the  greatest 
moment  of  flexure  which  would  arise  from  an  uniform  load  of  the 
given  intensity  to  over  the  whole  beam  unsupported  by  the  chain  is 

therefore  the  tra/nsveree  strength  of  the  stiffmmg  girder  ehoidd  be 
four  tioeTUy-severUh  parte  of  that  of  a  simple  girder  of  the  same  span 
suited  to  bear  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity/. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  shearing  force  F  in  equation  4  ocoura 
when  one-half  of  the  girder  is  loaded,  or  a:  =  0,  and  its  amount  is 
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max.  P  =  — ^..^ (a) 

"Wlieii  two-ibirds  of  the  beam  are  loaded,  the  proof  deflection  of 
A  below  a  etnught  line  joining  E  and  B,  according  to  Article 
800,  is 

^       12    E       4y  9    12    Ey""27    Ey' "^ '^ 

mfouT'Wintka  of  the  proof  deflection  of  a  beam  of  the  same  figure, 
muformly  loaded,  of  die  span  2  c,  unsupported  by  a  chain.  At  the 
aame  time,  the  elevation  of  0  above  a  straight  Hne  joining  B  and 
D  is 

^       12    E       4y     —9    12    Ey     108    Ey-^^"'-' 

The  proof  depression  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  beam,  A,  below 
the  highest,  C,  is  given  by  the  equation 

^-+•0  =  5-12    E-y  =  Tog- E^' (11-) 

crfam^mMi  of  ihe  proof  deflection  of  an  uniformly  loaded  beam.  * 

*  In  ike  motSmf^  lolntioa  of  (hat  2,  wbiclrappeared  in  tihe  fint  edition  of  this  work, 
fte  eflbct  or  the  resutanoe  of  tlie  chain  to  disflgnrement  npon  the  figore  of  tlie  anxiliaiy 
Bidar  IB  nc^ected ;  and  hence  the  resnlt  is  in  almost  every  case  an  approximation  onlj; 
out  it  ean  be  shown  that  the  error  is  always  on  the  safe  side,  four  twenty-sevenths  of 
the  strsngth  of  a  simple  girder  being  fomew^  mors  than  sufficient  for  the  strength  of 
the  stiflraing  girder.  In  order  to  make  the  solution  exact,  the  extenribility  of  the 
flhab  shonlabe  so  ereat  as  to  make  its  proof  central  depreuum  nesrij  ec^nal  to  the 
proof  d^hetion  of  the  stiffening  (prder;  ont  in  practice  the  proof  depression  of  the 
sham  is  always  mnch  less. 

The  first  solution  in  which  the  action  of  the  chain  just  referred  to  is  taken  into 
aeoount  appeared  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  Civil  En^neer  and  ArchiieeC§  Jomital 
for  November  and  December,  1860;  and  this  is  done  by  introdndng  into  the  conditions 
ef  the  problem  an  equation,  expressing  that  under  all  the  alterations  of  the  fignra 
ef  the  chain  produced  by  the  Dendlng  of  tiie  stiffening  girder,  the  span  oontmnes 


Having  applied  the  principle  Just  stated  to  the  problem  of  Case  2,  the  author  of  this 
work  has  amved  at  the  following  results,  supposing  the  chain  to  be  mextennble. 

The  greatest  bending  moment  of  the  stress  on  the  stiffening  girder  takes  place  when 
0417,  or  about  i!v»-twelftha,  of  the  span  of  the  bridge  are  loaded,  and  0*588,  or  abont 
•sfsn-tweUtha,  unloaded. 

That  moment  is  0*188  of  the  bending  moment  which  would  be  produced  by  an  nnifinm 
load  of  the  same  intensity  on  a  girder  supported  at  the  ends  only. 
Hsoee  it  appears  that  if  the  chain  be  snppmed  inextensible,  the  proportion 
borne  oy  the  strength  of  the  stiffianing  girder  to  that  of  a  simple  girder 
of  the  same  span,  suited  to  bear  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity 

with  the  travelling  load,  ought  to  be. 0*188:1; 

wtiDe  if  the  chain  is  supposed  very  extensible,  as  in  the  approximate  aoln- 

tioo,  that  proportion  is  found  to  be  4: 27,  or 0*148: 1; 

» that  in  the  intermediate  cases  that  occur  in  practice  no  material  emr  will 

be  committed  if  that  proportion  be  made  1:7,  or •.••••;0*148:1. 
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341.  Bibbed  ArchM. — Bridges  are  frequently  constmctcd  whose 
arches  consist  of  iron  or  timber  ribs  springing  from  stone  abutments, 

as  in  fig.  1 7 1.  In  such 
cases  it  ought  to  be 
considered,  that  each 
rib  fulfils  at  once  the 
functions  of  an  eqiti- 
libraJted  archy  sustain- 
ing^ 171,  *  ing  an  uniform  load 

of  a  certain  intensity, 
and  having  a  certain  thrust  along  it,  to  be  computed  by  the  principles 
of  Articles  169  and  178,  and  those  of  a  stiffening  girder ^  suited  to 
produce  an  uniform  distribution  of  a  partial  load,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Article  340.  Therefore,  in  designing  the  cross  section 
of  a  rib  for  such  a  bridge,  a  provisional  cross  section  ought  first  to 
be  designed,  suitable  to  bear  a  bending  moment,  upward  or  down- 
ward, of  /our  twerUy-seventlis  of  that  which  an  uniform  load  of  the 
given  intensity  would  produce  on  a  straight  girder  of  the  same 
span ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  determined  in  what 
proportion  the  thrust  along  the  rib,  considered  as  an  equilibrated 
arch,  will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  pro- 
visional section  already  designed,  and  the  breadths  of  that  section 
should  be  increased  in  that  proportion^  to  obtain  the  final  cross 
section.  (See  Appendix;  also  Bridge  Conslructiany  by  Fidler, 
2nd  Ed.) 

Section  10. — Miscellaneotu  Remarks  on  Strength  and  Stiffmis. 

342.  Eflecto  of  TemperaiBre. — At  a  temperature  of  600**  Fahren- 
heit, the  tenacity  of  iron  was  found  by  Fairbairn  not  to  be 
diminished.  That  of  copper  and  brass,  at  the  same  temperature, 
is  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  magnitude.  Sudden 
cooling  from  a  high  temperature  tends  to  make  most  substances 
hard,  stiff,  and  brittle ;  gradual  cooling  tends  to  make  them  soft 
and  tough  ;  and  if  often  repeated  or  performe  1  slowly  from  a  very 
high  temperature,  to  weaken  them.  Various  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  elasticity  of  solids  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Joule,  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  Professor  Kupfer ;  but  they  are  more  important  to 
the  science  of  molecular  physics  than  to  the  art  of  construction. 

343.  The   Birecto  of  Bepoated  UlelUiij^s  on  Cast  Iron  have   been 

ascertained  by  Fairbairn.  Up  to  and  beyond  the  fourteenth 
melting  the  resistance  to  crushing  increases ;  but  the  resistance  to 
cross-breaking  reaches  its  maximum  about  the  twelfth  melting,  and 
afterwards  diminishes,  from  the  metal  becoming  brittle  and  crys- 
talline. 

344.  The  Birecis  or  Baetiiicjr  on  strength  form  the  subject  of  a 
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paper  by  Professor  James  Thomson  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal.  That  author  shows,  that  a  bent  bar  or 
a  twisted  rod  of  a  dactile  material,  by  being  slowly  and  gradually 
strained,  may  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  have  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  cross  section  in  the  condition  of  proof  or  limiting 
stress  instead  of  the  outer  layers  only,  and  may  thus  have  its 
strength  increased  much  beyond  that  given  by  the  ordinary  formulae. 

345.  Internal  Fricti^B  is  a  term  which  may  be  used  until  a 
better  shall  be  devised  to  express  a  phenomenon  observed  by 
Lord  Kelvin  in  the  extension  of  copper  wire  by  a  direct  pull. 
The  tension  of  the  wire  is  increased,  step  by  step,  by  successive 
aogmentations  of  the  load  within  the  limits  of  permanent  elasticity, 
and  the  elongation  is  observed  at  each  step.  Then  by  successive 
diminutions  of  the  load,  the  tension  is  diminished  by  the  same 
series  of  steps  in  the  reverse  order,  and  the  elongation  observed. 
When  the  load  is  completely  removed,  the  wire  recovers  its  original 
length  without ''  set "  or  permanent  elongation,  but  for  each  degree 
of  tension  the  elongation  is  greater  during  the  shortening  of  the 
wire  than  during  the  lengthening ;  as  if  there  were  some  molecular 
force  analogous  to  friction,  in  so  fieir  as  it  impedes  motion  both  ways, 
making  the  elongation  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be  while  the 
wire  is  being  elongated,  and  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
while  the  wire  is  returning  to  its  original  length.  It  appears  also 
that  the  force  in  question  must  depend  in  some  way  on  the  stress, 
from  its  disappearing  when  the  tension  is  removed. 

346.  It  must  be  obvious  that  much  of  the  subject  of  strength  and 
fltiffiiesB  is  in  a  provisional  state,  both  as  to  mathematical  theory 
and  as  to  experimental  data.  Considerable  improvement  in  both 
these  respects  may  be  anticipated  from  researches  now  in  progress. 

Condensed  Summary  of  Experiments  by  Messrs.  Robert  Napier 

AND  Sons  on  the  Tenacity  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
{For  idaU$^  jm  Transaeiwiu  qfthe  Inttkution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,  1858-59.) 


T«Mieltjr  In  lbs  p«r 
aqjOMvlneh. 

<|ii«titj.  <)aAUty. 

CiatSCeel 182,909  93,0U 

Bltatered  Steel  (one  qnaUty 

ooly) 104,298 

(do.)     ..  111,400 

89724 

02,769 


HomofccDer  vs  Metftl,  ....  90,047 
riiddled  Steel,   71,486 

^l«o»  Babu 
Tortcdrire^   «.......•  •••.•^•92 

Staffordibire,  .« €2,291 

Laaarkihlre,  64,79S 

UncMbtre, 00,110 

8«edi■^  482S2 

RfiMlaB^    ..•.........•.«•  M^SOft 

HwBiBered  Scnip^ M,878 

Cat  out  of  lurise  fisrged       _ 
47,«» 


60,076 
M.715 
£6,6U 
<X.775 
47.866 
49,664 
61,490 

44,76S 


TcDMity  In  Iba.  per 
tqufiN  iDch. 
Stronjnai        W«Akml 
SriBL  PLATBflL  Qual^jr.         Quality. 

Gut  Steel,    96.290  72.338 

HomoKeneoua Uetel,  ....  96.715  72.9)4 

Pnddled  Steel,   98,979  72,360 


ISOX  FLATBflL 

Torkahire,  96,736 

Durham  (one  qnitUtjr  only) 

Stafl<>nlalilre, ^..  64,)28 

Luurkablxe,  51,849 

Ibov  Snun,*a 
Vartoaadlatrlcta,  66,997 


48,979 


49,888 


46,684 
41,748 


41,888 


Th«  itnagtli  ot  eech  qaahtj  Is  the  mean  of  at  leaat  ftmr  «spertiBeati»  and  ■otnetlnKia  of  dgbti 

(Bee  alao  Appendix) 


PART  IIL 

FSmCIPLES  OF  CINEMATICS,  OB  THE  COMPABISON  OF 

MOTIONS. 

347.  iMvtotoa  •r  the  SBi^ect. — ^The  science  of  cinematics,  and 
the  fundamental  notions  of  rest  and  motion  to  which  it  relates^ 
liaving  already  been  defined  in  the  Introduction,  Articles  8,  9,  10, 
11 ;  it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the  principles  of  cinematics,  or  the 
comparison  of  motions,  will  be  divided  and  arranged  in  the  present 
part  of  this  treatise  in  the  following  manner : — 

L  Motions  of  Points. 

IL       Rigid  Bodies  or  Systema 

IIL       Pliable  Bodies  and  Muidfli 

IV.       Connected  Bodies. 


CHAPTER  L 
MOTIONS  OF  ponrra 


Sbctioh  1. — Motion  of  a  Pair  ofPoirds, 


S48.  Flze4i  aad  Ncarif  Fixed  Dirrrlloim. — From   the   definition 

of  motion  given  in  Article  9,  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  motion  of  a  pair  of  points,  which  consists  in  the  change 
of  length  and  direction  of  the  straight  line  joining  them^  that  line 
must  be  compared,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  motion  con- 
aideredy  with  some  fixed  or  standard  length,  and  with  at  least  two 
fixed  directiona.  Standard  lengths  have  already  been  considered 
in  Article  7. 

An  cAsclvidy  fiooed  direction  may  be  ascertained  by  means  whose 
principles  cannot  be  demonstrated  until  the  subject  of  dynamics  is 
considered.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  when  a 
solid  body  rotates  free  from  the  influence  of  any  external  force 
tending  to  change  its  rotation,  there  is  an  absolutely  fixed  direction 
ealled  that  of  the  cuds  ofangtdtvr  momentmn^  which  bears  certain 
tdations  to  the  snoceflsive  positions  of  the  body. 

A  neofdy  fixed  direction  is  that  of  a  straight  line  joining  a  pair 
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of  points  in  two  bodies  whose  distance  from  each  other  is  very 
great,  such  as  the  earth  and  a  fixed  star. 

A  line  fixed  rdatively  to  the  eartli  changes  its  absolute  direction 
(unless  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis)  in  a  manner  depending  on  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  returns  periodically  to  its  original  absolute 
direction  at  the  end  of  each  sidereal  day  of  86,164  seconds.  This 
rate  of  change  of  direction  is  so  slow  compared  with  that  whidi 
takes  place  in  almost  all  pieces  of  mechanism  to  which  cinematical 
and  dynamical  principles  are  applied,  that  in  almost  all  questions 
of  applied  mechanics,  direotions  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth  may 
be  treated  as  sufficiently  nearly  fixed  for  practical  purposes. 

When  the  motions  of  pieces  of  mechanism  relatively  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  frame  by  which  they  are  carried,  are  under  consi- 
deration, directions  fixed  relatively  to  the  frame,  or  to  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  machine,  may  be  considered  provisionally  as  fixed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  particular  question. 

349.  ffiotioB  of  a  Pair  of  Paiata* — In  fig.  172,  let  Ai  B|  repre- 
sent the  relative  situation 
of  a  pair  of  points  at  one 
instant,  and  As  B,  the 
relative  situation  of  the 
same  pair  of  points  at  a 
later  instant  Then  the 
change  of  the  straight  line 

AB  between  those  points, 
from  the  length  and  direc- 

Fig.  172.  Fig.  173.         Fig^  174.       tion  represented  by  A,  Bi 

to  the  length  and  direction 

represented  by  A*  Bj,  constitutes  the  relative  motion  of  the  pair  of 
points  A,  B,  during  the  interval  between  the  two  instants  of  time 
considered. 

To  represent  that  relative  motion  by  one  line,  let  there  be  drawn, 

from  one  point  A,  fig.  173,  a  pair  of  lines,  AB„  AB^  equal  and 

parallel  to  AjB,,  A3B2,  of  fig.  172  ;  then  A  represents  one  of  the 
pair  of  points  whose  relative  motion  is  under  consideration,  and 
Bj,  B^,  represent  the  two  successive  positions  of  the  other  point  B 

relatively  to  A ;  and  the  line  B^Bj  represents  the  motion  of  B  rdor 
iivdy  to  A. 

Or  otherwise,  as  in  fig.  174,  from  a  single  point  B  let  there  be 

drawn  a  pair  of  lines,  BA„  BAn,  equal  and  parallel  to  ATB,,  A,B], 
of  fig.  172 ;  then  Aj,  A„  represent  the  two  successive  positions  of 

A  relatively  to  B ;  and  the  line  A|A„  equal  and  parallel  to  B^  B«  of 
tig.  173,  but  pointing  in  the  contra/ry  direction,  represents  the  motion 
of  A  relatively  to  R 
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350.  Fixed  Point  and  iiioTiBg  Point. — In  fig.  173,  A  Is  treated 
as  the  fixed  point,  and  B  as  the  moving  point ;  and  in  fig.  174,  B 
is  treated  as  the  fixed  point,  and  A  as  the  moving  point ;  and  these 
are  simply  two  different  methods  of  representing  to  the  mind  the 
same  relation  between  the  points  A  and  B  (see  Aiticle  10). 

351.  CoHipoBeol  and   RmnllaBt  Motions.  —  Let    O    be    a    point 

assumed  as  fixed,  and  A  and  B  two  suc- 
cessive positions  of  a  second  point  rela- 
tively to  O.  In  order  to  express  mathe- 
matically the  amount  and  direction  of 

AB,  the  motion  of  the  second  point 
relatively  to  O,  that  line  may  be  com- 
pared "with  three  cuces,  or  lines  in  fixed 
directions,  traversing  the  fixed  point  O, 
such  as  OX,  OY,  OZ. 

Through  A  and  B  draw  straight  lines 

AC,  B D,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  O  Y 
and  O  Z,  and  cutting  the  axis  O  X  in  C 
and  D.     Then  CD  is  said  to  be  the  com-  ^*S  175. 
jxmerU  of  the  motion  of  the  second  point  relatively  to  O,  along  or 
in  ike  direction  ©/"the  axis  O  X  ;  and  by  a  similar  pi*ocess  are  found 

the  components  of  the  motion  AB  along  O.Y  and  O  Z.     The  entire 

motion  A  B  is  said  to  be  the  residtani  of  these  components,  and  is 
evidently  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelopiped  of  which  the  components 
are  the  sidea 

The  three  axes  are  usually  taken  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
in  which  case  A  C  and  B  D  are  perpendiculars  let  full  fi*om  A  and 
B  upon  O  X ;  and  if  «  be  the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the 

motion  AB  with  O X, 

CD=  AB    coea. 

The  relations  between  resultant  and  component  motions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  those  between  the  lines  representing  resultant 
and  component  couples,  which  have  already  been  explained  in 
Articles  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37. 

352.  The  jmemmmrwment  of  Time  is  effected  by  comparing  the  events, 
and  especially  the  motions,  which  take  place  in  intervals  of  tima 

Equal  tiinea  are  the  times  occupied  by  the  same  body,  or  by  equal 
and  similar  bodies,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  in  per- 
forming equal  and  similar  motions.  The  standard  unit  of  time  is 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation,  or  sidereal  day,  which  has  been 
proved  by  Laplace,  from  the  i*ecords  of  celestial  phenomena,  not  to 
have  changed  by  so  much  as  one  eiglU-miUionth  part  of  its  length 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
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A  subordinate  unit  is  the  second,  being  the  time  of  one  swing  of 
a  pendulum,  so  adjusted  as  to  make  86,400  oscillationB  in  1  -00273791 
of  a  sidereal  day ;  so  that  a  sidereal  day  is  86164*09  seoondfl. 

The  length  of  a  solar  day  is  variable ;  but  the  mean  sokur  dtvy^ 
being  the  exact  mean  of  all  its  different  lengths,  is  the  period 
ali'eady  mentioned  of  1-00273791  of  a  sidereal  day,  or  86,400 
seconds.  The  divisions  of  the  mean  solar  day  into  24  hours,  of 
each  hour  into  60  minutes,  and  of  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  are 
familiar  to  alL 

Fractious  of  a  second  are  measured  by  the  oscillations  of  small 
pendulums,  or  of  springs,  or  by  the  rotations  of  bodies  so  contrived 
as  to  rotate  through  equal  angles  in  equal  times. 

353.  Veiociqr  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  units  of  length 
described  by  a  point  in  its  motion  relatively  to  another  point,  to 
the  number  of  imits  of  time  in  the  interval  occupied  in  describing 
the  length  in  question ;  and  if  that  ratio  is  the  same,  whether  it  be 
computed  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  earlier  or  a  later,  part  of  the 
motion,  the  velocity  is  said  to  be  ukiforic  Velocity  is  expressed 
in  units  of  distance  per  wait  of  time.  For  different  purposes,  there 
are  employed  various  units  of  velocity,  some  of  which,  together  with 
their  proportions  to  each  other,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Com^pwrison  ofDifferervt  Meaawres  of  VdocUy, 

Miles  Feet  Feet  Feet 

per  hour.  per  second.         perminate.        per  hour. 

I  , .  =1-46  =s  88  =  5280- 
0*6818 .  =  I  ,  =  60  =  3600 
o-oii36   =  0*016   =   1    =60 

•  •  •  • 

0-0001893  =  0*00027  =      o'oi6  =        I 
1  nautical  mile  \ 
per  hour,  or  >=  1-1507        =  i'6877     =  101*262  =  6075*74 
"knot," j 

In  ti-eating  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics,  the^oo*  per  second 
is  the  unit  of  velocity  commonly  employed  in  Britain.  The  units 
of  time  being  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  proportions 
amongst  their  units  of  velocity  are  the  same  with  those  amongst 
their  linear  measure& 

Component  and  residtarU  vdocities  are  the  velocities  of  component 
and  resultant  motions,  and  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same 
way  with  those  motions,  which  have  already  been  treated  of  in 
Article  351. 

354.  i7Bif«ni  ]ii«ci«a  consists  in  the  combination  of  uniform 
velocity  with  uniform  direction;  that  is,  with  motion  along  a 
straight  line  whose  direction  is  fixed. 
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SsGXZOH  2. — Uniform  Motion  ofSeioeral  Pointsi 


355.  n«tiMi  •f  Three  p^tecrk — ^Theobeil  The  rd(Uive  moUona 
of  three  points  in  a  given  interval  o/time 
are  represented  in  direction  and  magnir 
tude  by  the  tJvres  sides  of  a  triangle.  Let 
O,  A,  B,  denote  the  tluee  points.  Any 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a  fixed 
point;  let  O  be  so  chosen;  and  let  OX, 
O  Y,  O  Z,  fig.  176,  be  axes  traversing 
it  in  fixed  directions.  Let  Ai  and  !^ 
be  the  positions  of  A  and  B  relatively  ^' 

to  O  at  the  beginning  of  the  given  interval  of  time,  and  A,  and  Bi 
their  positions  at  tho  end  of  that  interval  Then  Aj  A,  and  Bi  B, 
are  the  respective  motions  of  A  and  B  relatively  to  O.     Complete 

the  parallelogram  Ai  B^  6  Aj ;  then  because  A,  6  is  parallel  and 
equal  to  Ai  Bj,  6  is  the  position  which  B  would  have  at  the  end  of 
the  interval,  if  it  had  no  motion  reUUively  to  A;  but  B^  is  the  actual 

position  of  B  at  the  end  of  the  interval ;  therefore,  6Bs  is  the  motion 
of  B  relatively  to  A.     Then  in  the  triangle  B.  6  B^, 


B|  6  =  Ai  Af  is  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  O, 
6  B|  is  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  A, 

B|  Bf  is  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  O; 

80  that  those  three  motions  are  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangla— Q.  E.  D. 

This  Theorem  might  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying,  ikai  if 
three  md/oing  points  be  considered  in  any  order,  ^le  motion  of  the  third 
relatively  to  the  first  is  t/te  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  third  rdai/i/ody 
to  the  second,  cmd  of  the  motion  of  the  second  rdalivdy  to  the  first; 
the  word  ^* resultaaU^^  being  understood  as  already  explained  in 
Article  35L 

356.   MeliMM  of  a  Seviflss  •f  P^intiu — COBOLLABY.     If  a  series  Of 

points  he  eomidered  in  any  orders  and  the  motion  of  each  point  deter- 
ftdned  rdaUvdy  to  tluU  which  precedes  it  in  the  series,  and  if  the 
reUUive  motion  of  the  last  point  and  the  first  point  be  also  determined, 
then  unll  those  motions  be  represenJted  by  the  sides  of  a  dosed  polygon. 
Let  O  be  the  first  pointy  A,  B,  C,  <&c,  successive  points  following 
it,  M  the  last  point  but  one,  and  N  the  last  point;  and,  for  brevity's 
sake,  let  the  relative  motion  of  two  poin1»,  such  as  B  and  C,  be 
denoted  thus  (B,  C).  Then  by  the  Theorem  of  Article  Z55  (O,  A)^ 
(A,  B),  and  (O,  B)  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle ;  also  (O,  B), 
(B,  G),  and  (O,  U),  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle;  therefore 
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(O,  A),  (A,  B),  (B,  C),  and  (O,  C),  are  the  four  aides  of  a  quadii* 
lateral ;  and  by  continuing  the  same  process,  it  is  shown,  that  how 
great  soever  the  number  of  points,  (O,  N),  is  the  closing  side  of  a 
polygon,  of  which  (O,  A),  (A,  B),  (B,  C),  (C,  D),  &a,  (M,  N)  are 
the  other  sidea — Q.  E.  D.  In  other  words,  iJia  tnotion  of  the  last 
point  rdcUivdi/  to  the  first  is  tJie  resiUtcmt  o/t/ie  motions  o/ each  point 
of  the  series  rdativdy  to  that  preceding  it. 

This  proposition  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  ''  polygon  of 
couples,"  Article  37. 

357.  The  Pnraiieiopiped  of  ifioiioiis  is  a  case  of  the  polygon  of 
motions,  analogous  to  the  parallelepiped  of  forces  in  Article  54.   In 

£g.  177,  let  there  be  four  points,  O,  A,  B,  C, 
of  which  one,  O,  is  assumed  as  fixed,  and 
is  traversed  by  three  axes  in  fixed  direc- 
tions, O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z.    In  a  given  interval 

of  time,  let  A  have  the  motion  A,  A^ 
along  or  parallel  to  O  X ;  let  B  have,  in  the 

same  interval,  the  motion  6  B3  parallel  to 

O  Y,  and  relatively  to  A ;  then  Bj  B^,  the 

diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sides 

Fig.  177.  are  B,  6  =  Ai  A,  and  6  B,,  is  the  motion  of 

B  relatively  to  O.     Let  C  have,  relatively  to  B,  the  motion  c  C, 

parallel  to  O  Z;  then  C,  C2,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelepiped 

whose  edges  are  A,  Ag,  6  B..,  and  c  Cj,  is  the  motion  of  C  relatively 
to  O,  being  the  resultant  of  the  motions  represented  by  those  three 
edges.  This  is  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  composition  of 
motions,  leading  to  results  corresponding  with  the  geometrical 
explanation  of  Article  351. 

358.  Comparatire  mrotion  is  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  simultaneous  motions  of  two  points  relatively  to  a  third,  which 
is  assumed  as  fixed.  The  comparative  motion  of  two  points  is  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  general  case,  by  means  of  four  quantities, 
liz.  : — 

(1.)  Th*^  velocity  ratio*  or  the  proportion  which  their  velocitiea 
bear  to  each  other. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  The  directional  rdaJtixm^  which  requires,  for  its  com- 
plete expression,  three  angles.  Those  three  angles  may  be  measured 
in  difierent  ways,  and  one  of  those  ways  is  the  following  : — 

(2.)  The  angle  made  by  the  directions  of  the  compared  motions 
with  each  other. 

(3.)  The  angle  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  those  two  directioiift 
with  a  fixed  plane. 

*  These  tenns  are  adopted  from  Mr.  WiIUB*s  work  on  Meahanlam. 
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(4.)  The  angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  those  two  planes  with 
A  fixed  direction  in  the  fixed  plane. 

Thus,  the  comparative  motion  of  two  points  relatively  to  a  third, 
18  expressed  by  means  of  one  of  those  groups  of  fonr  elements  which 
Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  has  called  ''qiuUet^ions.'"  In  most  of 
the  practical  applications  of  cinematics,  the  motions  to  be  compared 
are  limited  by  conditions  which  render  the  comparison  more  simple 
than  it  18  in  the  general  case  just  described.  In  machines,  for 
example,  the  motion  of  each  point  is  limited  to  two  directions, 
forward  or  backward  in  a  fixed  path;  so  that  the  comparative 
motion  of  two  points  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  means  of  the 
velocity  ratio,  together  with  a  directional  relation  expressed  by  +  or 
— ,  according  as  the  motions  at  the  instant  in  question  are  similar 
or  oontnuy. 

Section  3. —  Vairied  Motion  qf  Faints, 


Fig.  178. 


359.   Vel^cltjr  Mi4   Direction   of  Varied    llI«tl*M. — The   motion   of 

one  point  relatively  to  another  may  be 
varied,  either  by  change  of  velocity,  or 
by  change  of  direction,  or  by  both 
eombined,  which  last  case  will  now  be 
considered,  as  being  the  most  general. 
In  fig.  178,  let  O  represent  a  point 
assumed  as  fixed,  OX,  O  Y,  OZ,  fixed 
directions,  and  A  B  part  of  the  path  or 
orbit  traced  by  a  second  point  in  its 
varied  motion  relatively  to  O.  At  the 
instant  when  the  second  point  reaches  a  given  position,  such  as  P, 

in  its  path,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  obviously  that  of  P  T,  a 
tangent  to  the  path  at  P. 

To  find  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of  passing  P,  let  ^t  denote  an 
interval  of  time  which  includes  that  instant^  and  a  a  the  distance 
traced  in  that  interval     Then 

is  an  approosimctUon  to  the  velocity  at  the  instant  in  question,  which 
will  approach  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exact  velocity  as 
the  interval  a  t  and  the  distance  ^  8  are  made  shorter  and  shorter ; 

and  the  limit  towards  which  —  converges,  as  ^^  and  ^t  are  inde- 

A  t 

finitely  diminished,  and  which  is  denoted  by 


2o 


.(1.) 
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IB  tbe  eaDoet  Telocity  at  the  inBtant  of  passing  P.  This  is  the  process 
called  "  d^erenticUioTL^^ 

Should  the  velocitj  at  each  instant  of  time  be  known,  then  the 
distance  Si—Sq,  described  during  an  interval  of  time  ti—t^ia  found 
bj  mtegrcUion  (see  Article  81),  aa  follows  : — 

8i—So=  I    ^^^ (2-) 

360.  €*BiFOM«ita  •r  Faried  ni*ti*ii. — Ail  the  propositions  of  the 
two  preceding  sections,  respecting  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  motions,  are  applicable  to  the  velocities  of  varied  motions  at  a 
given  instant,  each  such  velocity  being  represented  by  a  line,  such 

as  P  T,  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point 
which  moves  with  that  velocity,  at  the  instant  in  question.  For 
example,  if  the  axes  OX,  O  Y,  O  Z,  are  at  right  angles  to  each 

other,  and  if  the  tangent  P  T  makes  with  their  directions  respec- 
tively the  angles  «,  /8,  y,  then  the  three  rectangular  components  of 
the  velocity  of  the  point  parallel  to  those  three  axes  are 

V  cos  a;  V  ooa  fi;  V  coay. 

Let  X,  y,  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point,  such  as  P,  in  the  path 

A  P  B,  as  referred  to  the  three  given  axe&     Then  it  is  well  known 

that 

dx  ^      dy  dz 

cos •  =  -=-;  cos/8  =  -j^;cosy  =  -y-; 
ds  da  ds 

and  consequently  the  three  components  of  the  velocity  v  are 

t7 cos »=:---:  i;cos/8  =  -r^;  t;cosy  =  -y- ; (3.) 

dt  dt  dt  ^   ^ 

and  these  are  related  to  their  resultant  by  the  equation 

a^  m'*  m'-  "■ ('■) 

361.  VMifMmiT-Varied  Vei«cicr« — Let  the  velocity  of  a  point 
either  increase  or  diminish  at  an  uniform  rate;  so  that  if  t  repre- 
sents the  time  elapsed  from  a  fixed  instant  when  the  velocity  was 
v^  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  shall  be 

v  =  v^  +  at', (1.) 

a  being  a  constant  quantity,  which  is  the  rtUe  qfva/ruUion  of  the 
velocity,  and  is  called  accderation  when  positive,  and  retardaUon 
when  negative.     Then  the  mean  velocity  during  the  time  t  is 

Va  +  v  at  ,«  . 

V  =*<'+ij-' <^> 
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and  the  distance  described  is 

«  =  «.«  +  _ (3.) 

To  iind  the  velocity  of  a  point,  whose  velocity  is  nniformly  varied, 
at  a  given  instant,  and  the  rate  of  variation  of  that  velocity,  let 
the  distances,  A  «i,  ASf,  described  in  two  equal  intervals  of  time, 
each  equal  to  A^,  before  and  after  the  instant  in  question,  be 
observed.  Then  the  velocity  at  the  instant  between  those  inter- 
vals is 

A  «,  +  A  «ft  /4  X 

^^-fe- <*•> 

and  ite  rate  of  variation  is 

At;       A«|-A#|  ,^. 

•  =  A-^  =  -jAir ^"-^ 

362.  Tariedl  Bate  ef  Farlatl^a  •€  Felocicr. — When  the  velocity 

of  a  point  is  neither  constant  nor  uniformly-varied,  its  rate  of 
variation  may  still  be  found  by  applying  to  the  velocity  the  same 
operation  of  d^erentiation,  which,  in  Article  359,  was  applied  to 
the  distance  described  in  order  to  find  the  velocity.  The  result  of 
this  operation  is  expressed  by  the  symbols, 

dv  _  d^8 
Tt"  df' 

and  is  the  limit  to  which  the  quantify  obtained  by  means  of  the 
formula  5  of  Article  361  continually  approximates,  as  the  interval 
denoted  by  A  ^  is  indefinitely  diminished. 

363.  (JaiAm  DeTiatimi  is  the  change  of  motion  of  a  point  which 
moves  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  circular 
path.     The  rcUe  at  which  uniform  deviation 
takes  place  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  0,  fig.  179,  be  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cular path  described  by  a  point  A  with  an 
uniform  velocily  v,  and  let  Uie  radius  C  A  be 
denoted  by  r.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of 
an  interval  of  time  a  t,  let  A,  and  Aj  be  the 
positions  of  the  moving  point     Then 

the  arcA,  Afl  =  v  ^t'y  and 

XI.      1.  _j   A     A  *    chord  Fig.  179. 

the  chord  A,  A-  =  t?  a  ^  • 

arc  • 

The  velocities  at  A|  and  Ag  are  represented  by  the  equal 
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A,  V,  =  At  V,  =  V,  touching  the  circle  at  A, .  and  A,  respec- 
tively. From  A^  draw  A,  v  equal  and  parallel  to  A,  V„  and  joii> 
V,t?.  Then  the  velocity  A,  V,  may  be  considered  as  compounded 
of  A^v  and  «V^ ;  so  that  t?  V,  is  the  deviation  of  the  motion  dur- 
ing the  interval  At;  and  because  the  isosceles  triangles  AjvV^ 
C  A|  As,  are  similar : — 

-=       ATT.'ATa,      if 'At  ^  chord, 
•  CA  r  aro   ' 

and  the  approodmcUe  rate  of  that  deviation  is 

t;*    chord 


r  *    arc   ^ 


but  the  deviation  does  not  take  place  by  instantaneous  changes  of 
velocity,  but  by  insensible  degrees ;  so  that  the  true  rate  of  deviation 
is  to  be  found  by  finding  the  limit  to  which  the  approximate  rate 
continually  approaches  as  the  interval  Atia  diminished  indefinitely. 


!?• 


Now  the  fisustor  —  remains  unaltered  by  that  diminution ;  and  the 

ratio  of  the  chord  to  the  arc  approximates  continually  to  equality  ;. 
so  that  the  limit  in  question^  or  true  rate  qfdeviationf  is  expressed  by 

r- (^•) 

364.  Tarsring  Hcrtetimi. — ^When  a  point  moves  with  a  vaiying" 
velocity,  or  in  a  curve  not  circular,  or  has  both  these  variations  of 
motion  combined,  the  rate  of  deviation  at  a  given  instant  is  still 
represented  by  equation  1  of  Article  363,  provided  v  be  taken  to 
denote  the  veloci^,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path,  of 
the  point  at  the  instant  in  question. 

365.  The  Bcaaitant  Rale  of  Fariatioa  of  the  motion  of  a  point 
is  found  by  considering  the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  and  the- 
rate  of  deviation  as  represented  by  two  lines,  the  former  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point,  and  the  latter  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  instant  in  question, 
and  taking  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  of  which  those  two  lines- 
are  the  sides,  which  has  the  following  value  : — 


366.  The  BatM  of  TarlaUaa  of  tho  ComFoaoat  Telodtics  of  a  point- 

parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  are  represented  as  follows : — 
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df'    de'  dt^' 


.(1.) 


«nd  if  a  rectangolar  parallelopiped  be  oonstracted,  of  which  the 
edges  represent  tiiese  quantities,  its  diagonal,  whose  length  is 

will  represent  the  resuUcmt  rate  of  vcMriatum,  already  given  in 
another  form  in  equation  1  of  Article  365. 

367.   The  €>mmi^rUmm  •€  the  Varied  IlIecleMs  of  a  pair  of  points 

relatively  to  a  third  point  assumed  as  fixed,  is  made  by  finding  the 
ratio  of  their  velocities,  and  the  directional  relation  of  the  tangents 
of  their  paths,  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  manner  already  described 
in  Article  358  as  applied  to  uniform  motions.  It  is  evident  that 
the  comparative  motions  of  a  pair  of  points  may  be  so  regulated  as 
to  be  constant,  although  the  motion  of  each  point  is  varied,  pro- 
vided the  variations  take  place  for  both  points  at  the  same  instant, 
and  at  rates  proportional  to  their  velodtiea. 


CHAPTER  n. 

MOTIONS  or  RIGID  BODIO. 

Section  1. — Riffid  Bodies,  emd  their  Trandalion. 

368.  The  term  BigM  ■■dy  is  to  be  understood  to  denote  a.  bod;, 
or  &u  assemblage  of  bodies,  or  a  system  of  points,  whose  figure 
nndet^^oea  no  aIt«ratioQ  during  the  motion  which  is  nnder  con- 
Bideration. 

369.  Tn>aiui*B  or  BhiAiai  IS  the  motion  c^  a  rigid  body  rela- 
tively to  a  fixed  point,  when  the  points  of  the  rigid  body  have  no 
motion  relatively  to  each  other  j  tiiat  ia  to  my,  when  they  all  move 
widi  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
instant,  so  that  no  line  in  the  rigid  body  changes  its  direction. 

It  is  obvions  that  if  three  points  in  the  rigid  body,  not  in  the 
same  straight  line,  move  in  parallel  directions  with  equal  velocities 
at  each  instant,  the  body  must  have  a.  motion  of  translation. 

The  paths  of  the  different  points  of  the  body,  provided  th^  are 
all  equal  and  aimilar,  and  at  each  instant  panUlel,  may  have  any 
figure  whatsoever. 

Sectioh  2. — Simple  Kata^on. 

370.  rmuIcm  or  TaraiMB  is  the  motjou  of  a  rigid  body  when 
lines  in  it  change  their  direction.  Any  point  in  or  rigidly  attached 
to  the  body  may  be  assnmed  as  a  fixed  point  to  whi^  to  refer  the 
motions  of  the  other  points.    Such  a  point  ia  called  centre  o/rolalton. 

371.  Asia  sr  RMKiiaB. — Theoreu.  In  eoary  poagible  change  of 
ponti/m  qf  a  rigid  body,  rdalwdy  to  a  Jiioed  centre,  there  m  a  line 

travereing  that  centre  whoae  direo- 
lion  in  not  changed.  In  fig.  160, 
let  0  be  the  centre  of  rotation ,  and 
let  A  and  B  denote  any  two  other 
points  in  the  body,  whose  dtua- 
tions  relatively  to  O  are,  before 
the  turning,  A„  B„  and  after  the 
turning,  A,  B,  Join  A,  A^, 
^'  B,  B„  forming  the  isosceles  trian- 

gle* O  A,  A>,  U  B,  I 
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D  respectiyely,  and  through  the  points  of  bisection  draw  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  respectiye  bases,  intersecting  each  other  in  the 

straight  line  O  E,  which  must  traverse  O.  Let  E  be  any  point  in 
the  line  0£;  then  EAiA„and  EBiB,,  are  isosceles  triangles; 
and  £  is  at  the  same  distance  from  O,  A,  and  B,  before  and  after 
the  turning;  therefore  E  is  one  and  the  same  point  in  the  body, 
whose  place  is  unchanged  by  the  turning;  and  this  demonstration 

applies  to  every  point  in  the  straight  line  O  £;  therefore  that  line 
is  unchanged  in  direction. — Q.  E.  D. 

CoBOLLARY.  It  is  evident  that  every  line  in  the  body,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  has  its  direction  unchanged 

372.  The  maae  mf  R«CBtiMi  is  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  The  JuM^ie  mf  itotMtoa,  or  angular  motion,  is  the  angle  made 
by  the  two  directions,  before  and  after  the  turning,  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis. 

373.  The  An^mhtr  Vei«eicr  of  a  turning  body  is  the  ratio  of  the 
angle  of  rotation,  expressed  in  terms  of  radius,  to  the  nimiber  of 
units  of  time  in  the  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the  angular  motion. 
Speed  of  turning  is  sometimes  expressed  also  by  the  number  of 
turns  or  fractions  of  a  turn  in  a  given  time.  The  relation  between 
these  two  modes  of  expression  is  the  following  : — Let  a  be  the 
angular  velocity^  as  above  defined,  and  T  the  turns  in  the  same  unit 
of  time;  then 

T-  — • 

a  =  2«-T; 
(2  «  =  6-2831852> 

374.  i7air«rM  B«ttitt*n  consists  in  uniformity  of  the  angular  velo- 
city of  the  turning  body,  and  constancy  of  the  direction  of  its  axis 
of  rotation. 

375.  wutaMimm  cMBHiMi  t*  all  Parte  of  BmIt* — Since  the  angular 
motion  of  rotation  consists  in  the  change  of  direction  of  a  line  in 
a  plane  of  rotation,  and  since  that  cha^e  of  direction  is  the  same 
how  short  soever  the  line  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition 
of  rotation,  like  that  of  translation,  is  common  to  every  particle, 
how  small  soever,  of  the  turning  rigid  body,  and  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  turning  of  each  particle,  how  small  soever,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  entire  body  This  is  otherwise  evident  by  con- 
mdering,  that  each  part  into  which  a  rigid  body  can  be  divided 
turns  completely  about  in  the  same  time  with  every  other  part,  and 
with  the  entire  body. 

376.  Bight  andi  Lcit-Ban4«4  Bocaa«a« — The  direcHon  of  rotation 
round  a  given  axis  is  distinguished  in  an  arbitrary  manner  into 
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righl-handed  and  lefi-hmvdecL  One  end  of  the  axis  is  chosen,  as 
that  from  which  an  observer  is  supposed  to  look  along  the  direction 
of  the  axis  towards  the  rotating  body.  Then  if  the  body  seems  to 
the  observer  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  sun  seems 
to  revolve  to  an  observer  north  of  the  tropics,  the  rotation  is  said 
to  be  rigJii-Jumded ;  if  in  the  contrary  direction,  lefi-homded  :  and 
it  is  usual  to  consider  the  angular  velocity  of  right-handed  rotation 
to  be  positive,  and  that  of  left-handed  rotation  to  be  negative; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  rotation  which  seems  right-handed  when  looked  at  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  seems  lef^handed  when  looked  at  from  the 
other  end. 

377.  Relatfre  Olorton  miwt  Pair  •€  Pelnts  In  a  JBaCatln«  B^df. — Let 

O  and  A  denote  any  two  points  in  a  rotating  body ;  and  consider- 
ing O  as  fixed,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  A 
relatively  to  an  axis  of  rotation  drawn  through  O.  On  that  axis 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  A  ;  let  r  be  the  length  of  that  perpen- 
dicular. Then  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  the  axis  traversing  O 
is  one  of  revolution,  or  trcmsUUion  in  a  circular  path  of  the  radius 
r ;  the  centre  of  that  circular  path  being  at  the  point  where  the 
perpendicular  from  A  meets  the  axis.  If  a  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  body,  then  the  velocity  of  A  relatively  to  the  axis  traversing 
Ois 

V  =  ar; (1.) 

and  the  direction  of  that  velocity  is  at  each  instant  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  drawn  through  A  and  the  axis.  The  rate  (^deviaiion 
of  A  in  its  motion  relatively  to  the  given  axis  is 

?  =  «*r; (2.) 

r 

in  which  the  first  expression  is  that  already  found  in  Article  363, 
and  the  second  is  deduced  from  the  first  by  the  aid  of  equation  1  of 
this  Article.  It  is  evident  that  for  a  given  rotation  the  motion  of 
O  relatively  to  an  axis  of  rotation  traversing  A  is  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  A  relatively  to  a  parallel  axis  traversing  O ;  for  it 
depends  solely  on  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  perpendicular  distance 
r  of  the  moving  point  from  the  axis,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis ; 
all  which  are  the  same  in  either  case. 

r  is  called  the  radius-vector  of  the  moving  point. 

378.  Cylindrical   Sarliice  of  Eqaal   Tclocltlca. — If  a  cylindrical 

8urfiB.ce  of  circular  cross  section  be  described  about  an  axis  of  rota- 
tion, all  the  points  in  that  sur&ce  have  equal  velocities  relatively 
to  the  axis,  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  each  point  in  the  cylin* 
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drical  surface  relatively  to  the  axis  is  a  tangent  to  the  surface  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

379.   C«Bipw«tlTe  lH«ti«M  ef  Two  Potato  vetatl^ely  to  u  Axis. — 

Let  O,  A,  B,  denote  three  points  in  a  rotating  rigid  body .  let  O  be 
considered  as  iixed,  and  let  an  axis  of  rotation  be  drawn  through 
it  Then  the  comparative  motions  of  A  and  B  relatively  to  that 
axis  are  expressed  as  follows  : — the  vdocUy-rcUio  is  thcU  ofths  radii- 
veetores  qf  the  painU,  a/nd  the  directional  reUUion  consists  vn  the 
angle  between  their  directions  of  motion  being  the  saam  vn£h  thai 
bettoeen  their  radiirvectores.  Or  symbolically  :  Let  r„  r„  be  the  per- 
pendicular distances  of  A  and  B  from  the  axis  traversing  O,  and 
01  and  Vj  their  velocities ;  then 

—  =  —  ;  ana  VtVa  ^  rirt. 

380.  CoMpoaeMs  of  Toloclcr  of  a  Point  In  a  Rolatiiig  Bodf. — The 

component  parallel  to  an  axis  of  rotation,  of  the  velocity  of  a.  point 
in  a  rotating  body  relatively  to  that  axis, 
is  nulL     That  velocity  may  be  resolved  y, 

into  components  in  the  plane  of  rotation. 
Thus  let  O,  in  fig.  181,  represent  an  axis 
of  rotation  of  a  body  whose  plane  of  rota- 
tion is  thai  of  the  figure ;  and  let  A  be 
any  point  in  the  body  whose  radius-vector 
ig  OA  =  r.      The  velocity  of  that  point  kA^ 

being  v  =  ar,  let  that  velocity  be  repre-  ^^^ 

aented  by  the  line  XT  perpendicular  to  ^' 

O  A.  Let  B  A  be  any  direction  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  along 
which  it  is  desired  to  find  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  A  ;  and 
let  ^^V  ATI  =  ^  be  the  angle  made  by  that  line  with  AV  From 
V  let  &11  VXJ  perpendicular  to  BA;  then  ATI  represents  the 
component  in  question ,  and  denoting  it  by  m, 

tt  =  t?'cos#  =  ar'Cos  0 (1.) 

From  O  let  fell  O  B  perpendicular  to  B  A.     Then  -^A  O  B  = 
^  V  A  TJ  =  ^ ;  and  the  right-angled  triangles  O  B  A  and  A  TJ  V 

are  similar ;  so  that  

AT  :AU:  :  OA  :OB  =  rcos# (2.) 

Now  the  entire  velocity  of  B  relatively  to  the  axis  O  is 

ar  COB0  =  u, , (3.) 

80  that  the  compcment,  along  a  given  straight  line  in  the  plane  of 
rotation,  of  the  vetocUy  of  any  point  in  that  line,  is  equal  to  tJte  yelo- 
eity  o/the  paint  u^tare  a  perpendicular  from  the  aads  meets  thai  line. 
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Section  3. — Combined  Rotations  amd  Tra/nslationA 

381.  Prop€>rC7«raii  iii«uoM*rRiffidBMiiefc — ^The  foregoing  pro- 
position may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  the  following,  which 
is  true  of  all  motions  of  a  rigid  body. 

T?ie  componentSy  along  a  given  etraigfU  line  in  a  rigid  body,  of  the 
vdociUee  of  the  pomta  in  that  line  rdaJtivdy  to  any  point,  lohether  in  or 
attached  to  the  body  or  othenoise,  are  all  equal  to  ea>c!i  other ;  for 
otherwise,  the  distances  between  points  in  the  given  stifaight  line 
must  alter,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  rigidity. 

382.  Helical  ni«ti*ii. — Rotation  is  the  only  movement  which  a 
rigid  body  as  a  whole  can  have  relatively  to  a  point  belonging  to 
it  or  attached  to  it.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  body  be  determined 
relatively  to  a  point  not  attached  to  it,  a  translation  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  rotation.  When  that  translation  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  motion  of  the  rigid  body  is 
said  to  be  hdical,  or  screw-like,  because  each  point  in  the  rigid  body 
describes  a  helix  or  screw,  or  a  part  of  a  helix  or  screw. 

Let  Vi  denote  the  velocity  of  translation,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  which  is  common  to  aU  points  of  the  body ;  this  is  called 
the  velocity  of  advance.  The  advance  during  one  complete  turn  of 
the  rotating  body  is  the  pitch  of  each  of  the  helical  or  screw-like 
paths  described  by  its  particles ;  that  is,  the  distance,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis,  between  one  turn  of  each  such  helix  and 

the  next;  and  a  being  the  angular  velocity,  so  that  —  is  the  time 

of  one  turn,  the  value  of  the  pitch  is 

2«-t;,        ,  ap  ,,  . 


Let  r,  as  before,  be  the  radius- vector  of  any  point  in  the  body,  and 
let 

v,  =  ar (2.) 

denote  its  velocity  of  revolution,  or  velocity  relatively  to  the  axis, 
due  to  the  rotation  alone.  Then  the  resiUtant  velocity  of  that 
point  is 

v=JifT^,  =  a'^y\^^+f*\ (3.) 

The  inclination  of  the  helix  described  by  that  point  to  the  plane  of 
rotation  is  given  by  the  equation 

i  =  arc  •  tan  •  -  =  arc  •  tan  •  s^— : (4.i 

Vfl  2  «■  r  ^   ' 
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the  tangent  of  that  angle  being  the  ratio  of  the  pitch  to  the  ciicum- 
terence  of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  relatively  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

383.    PbOBLEM.      T*  FIm^   the  jyi«Cton  9f  a  Rigid  B«dT  ir^m  eke 
n^ilMis  vf  Tkrce  ef  Its  P^teta. — 

Let  A,  B,  C,  fig.  182,  be  three 
]iointB  in  a  rigid  body,  and  at  a 
given  instant  let  them  have  mo- 
tions relatively  to  a  point  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  which  motions 
are  represented  in  velocity  and 

direction  by  the  three  lines  A  V„ 
B  Vj,  C  V^  It  is  required  to  find 
the  motion  of  the  entire  rigid 
body  relatively  to  the  same  fixed 
point. 

Through  any  point  o,  fig.  183, 
draw  three  lines  oa,obyOC,  equal 
and  parallel  to  the  three  lines 

A  v.,  B  V^,  C  V^  Through  a,  6,  and  c,  draw  a 
plane  a  be,  on  which  let  fiJl  a  perpendicular  o  n 
from  o.  Then  o  n  represents  a  component,  which 
is  common  to  the  velocities  of  aU  the  three  points 
A,  B,  0,  and  must  therefore  be  common  to  all  the 
points  in  the  body;  that  is,  it  is  a  velocity  of 
trangUuion^ 


Ilg.  182. 


¥\g.  188. 


From  the  points  V^  V^  V^  draw  lines  V.  tj.,  TTU*,  V.  U^ 
equal  and  parallel  to  o  n,  but  opposite  in  direction  to  it ;  and  join 

A  U.,  B  U»,  0  XJ«,  which  will  all  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane ; 
that  is,  to  the  pliuie  a  be.  The  last  three  lines  will  represent  the 
component  velocities  which,  along  with  the  common  velocity  of 
translation  parallel  to  o  n,  niake  up  the  resultant  velocities  of  the 
three  points.  Through  any  two  of  the  points  A,  B,  draw  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  respective  components  of  their  motions  which 
are  parallel  to  a  6  c  These  two  planes  will  intersect  each  other  in 
a  line  O  D  £,  which  will  be  parallel  to  o  ti.  The  perpendicular 
distances  of  that  line  from  the  points  A,  B,  being  unchanged  by  the 
motion,  it  represents  one  and  the  same  line  in  or  attached  to  the 
rigid  body,  and  it  is  therefore  the  axis  of  rotation.     A  plane  drawn 

through  the  third  point  C,  perpendicular  to  C  TJ„  will  cut  the  other 
two  planes  in  the  same  axis :  the  three  revolving  component 
velocities 


A  TJ.,  B  XJ»,  0  U. 
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will  be  respectivelj  proportioiial  to  the  perpendicular  distanoes,  or 
radii-^vectore8f 

AD,  BE,CF, 

of  the  three  points  from  that  axis ;  and  the  angular  velocity 
will  be  equal  to  each  of  the  three  quotients  made  bj  dividing  the 
revolving  component  velocities  of  the  points  by  their  respective 
radii-veotores.  This  rotation,  combined  with  a  translation  parallel 
to  the  axis,  with  a  velocity  represented  by  o  n,  constitutes  a  lydical 
motion,  being  the  required  motion  of  the  rigid  body. — Q.  R  I. 

384.  speeial  Ciuica  of  the  preceding  problem  occur,  in  which 
either  a  more  simple  method  of  solution  is  sufficient,  or  the  general 
method  fails,  and  a  special  method  has  to  be  employed. 

I.  When  the  motions  of  the  poirUa  of 
the  body  are  known  to  he  aU  parallel  to 
one  plane,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the 
motions  of  two  points,  such  as  A,  B,  fig. 
I84.  Let  A  O,  B  O,  be  two  planes  tra- 
versing  A  and  B,  and  perpendicular  to 
^  the  respective  directions  of  the  simul- 
taneous velocities  of  those  points ;  if  those 
planes  cut  each  other,  the  entire  motion 
is  a  rotation ;  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  planes  O,  being  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  angular  velocity,  are  found  as  in  the  last  Article.  If  the 
two  planes  are  parallel,  the  motion  is  a  translation. 

II.  If  tliree  points,  not  in  the  eame  plane,  have  paraUd  motions, 
or  iftJtree  points  in  the  same  plane  have  parallel  motions  ohlique  to 
the  plane,  the  motion  is  a  translation. 

III.  If  three  points  in  the  same  plane  mow  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane,  as  A  B  0,  fig.  184  a,  then  if  their  velocities  are  equal,  the 


Fig.  184. 


ilg.  184  a. 


Fig.  184  a 


motion  is  a  translation;  and  if  their  velocities  are  unequal,  the 
motion  is  a  rotation  about  the  axis  which  is  the  intersection  of  the 
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plane  of  the  three  points  with  the  plane  drawn  through  the  extre- 
mities V^  "Vj,  Y„  of  the  three  lines  which  represent  their  veloci- 
ties ;  the  angular  velocity  being  found  as  in  Article  383. 

If  the  plane  of  rotation  is  known,  then  the  simultaneous  veloci- 
ties of  two  points,  as  A  and  B  in  figs.  184  6  and  184  c,  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  axis  O. 

38d.    B«iatt*«  e«MMBedl  wUh  Tninalatl«a  In  the  Sune  Plaae. — 

Let  a  body  rotate  about  an  axis  C  (fig.  185), 
fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  with  an  angular 
velocity  a,  and  at  the  same  time  let  that  axis 
have  a  motion  of  translation  in  a  straight  path 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  axis,  with 
the  velocity  u,  represented  by  the  line  C  U.  It 
IB  required  to  find  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
motion  of  any  point  in  the  body.      From  the  _. 

moving  axis  draw  a  straight  line  C  T  perpendi- 
cular to  that  axis  and  to  C  U,  and  in  that  direction  into  which  the 
rotation  (as  represented  by  the  feathered  arrow)  tends  to  turn  0  U, 
and  make 

C-T=:-« (1.) 

a 

Then  the  point  T  has,  in  virtue  of  translation  along  with  the  axis- 
C,  a  forward  motion  with  the  velocity  u  \  and  in  virtue  of  rotor 
Hon  dhoful  that  axis,  it  has  a  backward  motion  with  the  velocity 

equal  and  opposite  to  the  former ;  and  its  resultant  velocity  is  0. 
Hence  every  point  in  the  body,  which  comes  in  succession  into  the 

position  T,  situated  at  the  distance  —  from  the  axis  C  in  the  direo- 

a 

tion  above  described,  is  ai  rest  at  the  instant  of  its  arriving  at  that 
position;  that  is,  it  has  just  ceased  to  move  in  one  direction,  and 
is  about  to  move  in  another  direction ;  and  this  is  true  of  every 
point  which  arrives  at  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  C.  Conse- 
quently the  resultant  motion  of  the  body,  at  any  given  instant,  ia^ 
the  same  as  if  it  were  rotating  about  the  line  which  at  the  instamt 
in  question  occupies  the  position  T,  parallel  to  C,  at  the  distance 

tt 

- :  and  that  line  is  called  the  instantaneous  axis.  To  find  the* 
a 

motion  of  any  point  A  in  the  body  at  a  given  instant,  let  faU  the- 

perpendicular  AT  from  that  point  on  the  instantaneous  axis ;  then 

the  motion  of  A  is  in  the  direction  A  Y  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
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of  the  instantaneoua  axis  and  of  the  mstcmUmeoua  racUvB-vector 
AT,  and  the  velocity  of  that  motion  is 


V  =z  a 


AT (2.) 


386.  BoiiiBg  CjUndwi  Trochoid. — Every  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  moving  axis  0,  in  a  cylindrical  surface  described  about  C 

with  the  radius  -,  becomes  in  turn  the  instantaneous  axis.    Hence 

a 
the  motion  of  the  body  is  the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing of  such  a  cylindri«d  surfisuse  on  a  plane  PTP  parallel  to  C  and 

u 

to  C  XJ,  at  the  distance  -. 

The  path  described  by  any  point  in  the  body,  such  as  A,  which 
is  not  in  the  moving  axis  C,  is  a  curve  well  known  by  the  name  of 
trochoid.  The  particular  form  of  trochoid  called  tie  cycloid,  is 
described  by  each  of  the  points  in  the  rolling  cylindrical  surfeoe. 

387.  Plane  Billing  •■  Cyltadler  j   Spiral  Patiw^Another  mode 

of  representing  the  combination  of  rota- 
tion with  translation  in  the  same  plane 
is  as  follows  : — Let  O  be  an  axis  assumed 
as  fixed,  about  which  let  the  plane  O  C 
(containing  the  axis  O)  rotate  (right- 
handedly,  in  the  figure),  with  the  angu- 
lar velocity  a.  Let  a  rigid  body  have, 
relatively  to  the  rotating  plane,  and  in  a 
»  direction  perpendicular  to  it,  a  transla- 
tion with  the  velocity  u.  In  the  plane 
O  C,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  O, 

u 
take  O  T  =  -,  in  such  a  direction  that 

Witr    1  Mt 

'  the  velocity 

tt  =  a  •  or, 

which  the  point  T  in  the  rotating  plane  has  at  a  given  instant,  shall 
be  in  the  contraiy  direction  to  the  equal  velocity  of  translation 
u,  which  the  rigid  body  has  relatively  to  the  rotating  plane.  Then 
each  point  m  the  rigid  body  which  arrives  at  the  position  T,  or  at 
any  position  in  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O,  is 
at  rest  o^  the  instant  of  its  occupying  that  position  ;  therefore  the 
line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  £^ed  axis  O  iathe  instanUmeoua 
aads;  the  motion  at  a  given  instant  of  any  point  in  the  rigid  body, 
such  as  A,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  A  T  drawn  per- 
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pendiciiJar  to  the  instantaneous  axis;  and  the  velocity  of  that 
motion  is  given  by  the  equation 

V  =  a  •  AT. 

All  the  lines  in  the  rigid  body  which  successively  occupy  the 
position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  a  plane  of  that  body, 
FTP,  perpendicular  to  O  C  ;  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instan- 
taneous uds  are  situated  in  a  cylinder  described  about  O  with  the 
radius  O  T  ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  rigid  body  is  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rclUing  of  the  plane  FTant/ie  cylinder  whose  radius  is 

O  T  =  -.     Each  point  in  the  rigid  body,  such  as  A,  describes  a 

plane  spiral  about  the  fixed  axis  O.  For  each  point  in  the  rcUing 
flanSy  P  P,  that  spiral  is  the  involute  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is 
O  T.  For  each  point  whose  path  of  motion  traverses  the  fixed  axis 
Oy  ihat  is,  for  each  point  in  a  plane  of  the  rigid  body  traversing  O 
parallel  to  P  P,  the  spiral  is  Archimedean,  having  a  radius- vector 
increasing  by  the  length  u  for  each  angle  a  through  which  it 
rotates. 

38a  CMiMMd  Parallel  WLm^maAmmM. — In  figs.  187^  188,  and  189, 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


let  O  be  an  axis  assumed  as  fixed,  and  0  0a  plane  traversing  that 
axis,  and  rotating  about  it  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  Let  0  be 
an  axis  in  that  plane,  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O ;  and  about  the 
moving  axis  0  let  a  ricdd  body  rotate  with  the  angular  velocity  6 
rdalvcdy  to  the  flame  O  0 ;  and  let  the  directions  of  the  rotations  a 
and  h  be  distinguished  by  positive  and  n^;ative  signa  The  body  is 
said  to  have  the  rotations  about  the  parallel  axes  O  and  0  combined 
<«t  compovaided,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  result  of  that  com- 
bination of  parallel  rotationa 

Fig.  187  I'epresents  the  case  in  which  a  and  6  are  similar  in 
direction ;  fig.  188,  that  in  which  a  and  h  are  in  opposite  direo- 
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tions,  and  5  is  the  greater ;  and  fig.  189,  that  in  which  a  and  h 
in  opposite  directions,  and  a  is  the  greater. 

Let  a  common  perpendicular  O  0  to  the  fixed  and  moving  axe» 
be  intersected  in  T  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  both  those  axe8,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  distances  of  T  from  the  fixed  and  moving 
axes  respectively  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  angulajr 
velocities  of  the  component  rotations  about  them,  as  is  expressed 
by  the  following  proportion : — 

a  :  6  I  :  CT  :  OT (1.) 

When  a  and  h  are  similar  in  direction,  let  T  fall  between  O  and  C^ 
as  in  fig.  187  ;  when  they  are  contrary,  beyond,  as  in  figs.  188  and 
189.  Then  the  velocity  of  the  line  T  o/tkepUvM  O  C  is  a  •  O  T  ; 
and  the  velocity  of  the  line  T  of  the  rigid  body,  rdaiivdy  to  the^ 
pUme  O  C,  is  6  *  C  T,  equal  in  amount  and  contrsoy  in  direction  to 
the  former ;  therefore  each  line  of  the  rigid  body  which  anives  at 
the  position  T  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  of  its  occupying  that  posi- 
tion, and  is  then  ths  instcmtomeoua  axis.  The  residtarU  angrdar 
vdocUy  is  given  by  the  equation 

o  =  a  +  6; (2.) 

regard  being  had  to  the  dii'ections  or  signs  of  a  and  b ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  now  take  a  and  b  to  represent  o/rithmetical  magnitudes, 
and  affix  explicit  signs  to  denote  their  directions,  the  direction  of 
c  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  greater ;  the  case  of  ^g,  1 87 
will  be  represented  by  the  equation  2,  already  given ;  and  those  of 
figs.  188  and  189  respectively  by 

c  =  b  —  a;  c  =  a  —  b C^-^) 

-  The  relative  proportions  of  a,  b,  and  c,  and  of  the  distances 
between  the  fixed,  moving,  and  instantaneous  axes,  are  given  by 

the  equation  

o.  :b  :c::CT:  or  :  (50 (3.) 

The  motion  of  any  point,  such  as  A,  in  the  rigid  body,  is  at  each 
instant  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  A  T  drawn  from  the 
point  perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis ;  and  the  velocity  of 
that  motion  is 

t;  =  c-AT (4.) 

389.    ITyllndcr  B«lltec  •■  Cyltadcr}  Bpttr*ch«lds.^ — All  the  lines 

in  the  rigid  body  which  successively  occupy  the  position  of  instan- 
taneous axis  are  situated  in  a  cylindrical  surface  described  about  C 
with  the  radius  C  T ;  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instantaneous 
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axis  are  oontamed  in  a  cylindrical  surface  described  about  O  with 

the  radius  O  T ;  therefore  the  resultant  motion  of  the  rigid  body 
is  that  which  is  produced  by  rolling  the  former  cylinder,  attached 
to  the  body,  on  the  latter  cylinder,  considered  as  fixed. 

In  fig.  187,  a  convex  cylinder  rolls  on  a  convex  cylinder ;  in  ^g, 
188,  a  smaller  convex  cylinder  rolls  in  a  lai^er  concave  cylinder ; 
in  Bg.  189,  a  larger  concave  cylinder  rolls  on  a  smaller  convex 
cyUnder. 

Each  point  in  the  rolling  rigid  body  traces,  relatively  to  the 
fixed  axis,  a  curve  of  the  kind  called  epUrachoida.  The  epitrochoid 
traced  by  a  point  in  the  surface  of  Aie  rolling  cylinder  is  an  epir 
eydcid. 

In  cei'tain  cases,  the  epitrochoids  become  curves  of  a  more  simple 
class.  For  example,  each  point  in  the  moving  aada  C  traces  a 
circle. 

When  a  cylinder,  as  in  fig.  188,  rolls  within  a  concave  cylinder 
of  dovble  its  radiusy  each  point  in  the  surface  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line,  being  a  diameter 
of  the  fixed  cylinder;  each  point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
traces  a  circle  of  the  same  mdius  with  that  cylinder,  and  each  other 
point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cylinder  traces  an  ellipse  of 
greater  or  less  eccentricity,  having  its  centre  in  the  fixed  axis  O. 
This  principle  has  been  made  available  in  instruments  for  drawing 
and  turning  ellipses. 

390.  Cvrrauire  mf  BFitMciMUte. — ^The  following  being  given : — 

the  radius  of  the  fixed  cylinder,  O  T  =  r, ; 

the  radius  of  the  rolling  cylinder,  CT  =  ^t ; 

the  instantaneous  radius- vector  of  a  tracing-point  A,  AIT  =  r ; 

the  angle  made  by  that  radius-vector  with  the  rotating  plane, 

^CTA  =  ^; 

it  is  required  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature,  /o,  of  the  path  of  the 
tracing-point  A,  at  the  instant  under  consideration. 

The  radius  of  a  convex  cylinder  is  to  be  considered  as  positive, 
and  that  of  a  concave  cylinder  as  negative ;  and  regard  is  to  be 

paid  to  the  principle,  that  cos  ^  is  <  P^^  /®  I  according  as  ^  is 

{acute  ) 
obtuse  / ' 

Let  </  <  be  an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time ;  then  during 
that  interval  the  tracing-point  A  moves  through  the  distance  crdt. 
Let  the  direction  of  the  radius-vector  r,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  path  traced  by  A,  alter  in  the  same  tinio  by  the  angle  du 
Then  the  itidius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  A  is 

2d 
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crdt  /I  V 

f=-dr <^-) 

To  determine  the  angular  motion  di  of  the  radiuis-yector,  it  has  to 
be  considered,  that  the  absolute  angular  velocity  of  the  rolling 
cylinder  is  c,  which  gives  that  cylinder  an  angular  motion,  cdt,  in 
the  given  interval ;  and  also  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  inter- 
val, a  new  line  comes  to  occupy  the  position  of  instantaneous  axiSy 
distant  &om  the  original  line  by  the  length  hr^dt^  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  The  effect 
of  this  shifting  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is,*  to  turn  the  angular 
position  of  the  radius-vector  r,  in  a  negative  direction  relatively  to 
the  rolling  cylinder,  through  the  angle 

5rflG0s^  'dt 


which  being  combined  with  the  angular  motion  of  the  cylinder^ 
edt^  gives  as  the  resultant  angular  motion  of  the  radius-vector, 


di=(cJ.Il^dt; 


which  being  substituted  in  equation  1,  gives  for  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  the  path  traced  by  A^ 


cr         T 

^  ~      hr^co&i      I     6r,cos^ 

e  — 1 

r  or 

Now, 


.(2.) 


(attention  being  paid  to  the  implicit  signs  of  ri  and  r.) ;  and  con- 
sequently, 

^  =  r • *•'+/'  ^^ (3.) 

T 

The  sign  of  this  result,  when  <  P^^^®  I  ^  shows  that  the  curve 

traced  by  A  is  j  ^^^®  \  towards  T.     The  foUowing  are  some 

limited  cases : — 

I.   When  the  tracmff-pomt  is  the  ewr/oM  of  the  rolling  cylinder^ 
r  =  2  rg  COB  i ;  and  theiefore, 
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p  =  2r.ooB/  •  ^^^j (1) 

iirluch  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  epicycloid, 

II.  When  a  cylmder  rolls  on  a  plane,  Ti  becomes  infinitely  great 
%8  compared  wiUi  Tg,  and  thus  reduces  equation  3  to 

p  =  "^ (5.) 

r 
^irhich  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  trochoid 

III.  When  a  cylinder  rolls  on  a  plane,  and  the  trcudng-point  is 
in  the  surface  o/the  cylinder,  r  =  2rg  cos  0,  and 

p  =  2r  =:4raCos^, (6.) 

'which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  oyclaid, 

TV,  Whan  a  plane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  r,  becomes  infinitely  great 
as  compared  with  9*1  and  r;  and  equation  3  becomes 

^       ^     ricos^^ ^  *' 

r 

^which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  spiral  of  the  class  mentioned 
in  Article  387. 

Y.   When  a  plane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  amd  the  traeing-poifU  is  in 
the  plane,  cos  ^  =  0 ;  and  equation  7  becomes 

/>  =  *•> (S-) 

which  IB  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  irwclute  of  a  circle. 

VI.   When  a  pUme  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  amd  ike  tracing-powU  is 
4U  the  distance  Xi  J^''om  the  plane  on  the  side  next  the  cylinder, 

€08  ^  = ^ ;  and  equation  7  takes  the  foUowing  form  : — 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  Archimedean  spiraL  Let  It 
be  the  distance  of  a  point  in  that  spiral  from  the  fixed  axis  O ;  then 
r'rsR'  +  rf,  and 


(R'  +  r^i (9iL) 


As  to  rolling  curves  in  general,  see  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  paper 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  EdvnJbwr^h,  vol 
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Fig.  190. 


391.  B^nal   aM4   Opp«aite   Pamllel   B«tatl«Ms  €«ai1blB«d. — Let  a 

plane  O  C  rotate  with  an  angular  velocity  a  about  an  axis  O  oon- 
tained  in  the  plane,  and  let  a  rigid  body  rotate  about  the  axis  O 
in  that  plane  parallel  to  O,  with  an  anguhur  velocity —  a,  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  the  plane.  Then  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
rigid  body  is  nothing ;  that  is,  its  motion  is  one  of  translalian  only, 

all  its  points  moving  in  equal  circles  of  the  radius  O  C,  with  the 

velocity  a  *  O  G.  This  case  is  not  capable  of  being  represented  by 
a  rolling  action. 

392.  B«iaU«B*  alMBt  IntenectlBff  Axes  C^mbtMed. — In  fig.    190, 

let  O  A  be  an  axis  assumed  as 
fixed' ;  and  about  it  let  the  plane 
A  O  0  rotate  with  the  angular 
velocity  a.  Let  O  0  be  an  axis 
in  the  rotating  plane ;  and  about 
that  axis  let  a  rigid  body  rotate 
with  the  angular  velocity  b  re- 
latively to  the  rotating  plane. 
Because  the  point  O  in  the 
rigid  body  is  fixed,  the  instantaneous  axis  must  traverse  that  point 
The  direction  of  that  axis  is  determined,  as  before,  by  considering 
that  each  point  which  arrives  at  that  line  must  have,  in  virtue  of 
the  rotation  about  0  C,  a  velocity  relatively  to  the  rotating  plane, 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the  coincident  point  of 
the  rotating  plane  has.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ratio  of  the  per- 
pendicular distances  of  each  point  in  the  instantaneous  axis  from 
the  fixed  and  moving  axes  respectively — ^that  is,  the  ratio  of  the 
sines  of  the  angles  which  the  instantaneous  axis  makes  with  the 
fixed  and  moving  axes — ^must  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the 
component  angular  velocities  about  those  axes ;  or  symbolically,  if 
O  T  be  the  instantaneous  axis, 

8inA0T:8inC0T  :  :  b  :a (1.) 

This  determines  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis,  which  may 
also  be  found  by  graphic  construction  as  follows  : — On  O  A  take 

O  a  proportional  to  a ;  and  on  O  C  take  O  b  proportional  to  b.  Let 
those  lines  be  taken  in  such  directions,  that  to  an  observer  looking 
from  their  extremities  towards  O,  the  component  rotations  seem 
both  right-handed.  Complete  the  parallelogram  Obca;  the  dia- 
gonal O  c  will  be  the  instantaneous  axis. 

The  resultant  angular  velocity  about  this  instantaneous  axis  is 
found  by  considering,  that  if  0  be  any  point  in  the  moving  axis, 
the  linear  velocity  of  that  point  must  be  the  same,  whether  com- 
puted from  the  angular  velocity  li  of  the  rotating  plane  about  the 
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fixed  axis  O  A,  or  from  the  resultant  angular  velocity  c  of  the  rigid 
l)ody  alx>ut  the  instantaneous  axis.  That  is  to  say,  let  C  D,  C  £, 
be  perpendiculars  from  C  upon  O  A,  0  T,  respectively ;  then 

aOI)  =  c    CE; 

but  CT  :  CE  :  :  sin^d^rAOC  ;  sin  .^QOT;  and  therefore 

sin-^COT  :sin.<i:AOC  :  \a  ic; 

JUdd,  combining  this  proportion  with  that  given  in  equation  1,  we 
•obtain  the  following  proportional  equation  : — 


sin-^COT 


Oa 


sin-^AOT 


sin  .^  A 


OC] 


(2.) 
Oe 


06 

that  is  to  say,  the  cmgvla/r  vdocUies  of  the  component  cmd  resuUcmt 
rotoHons  are  each  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  cmgle  between  the  axes 
of  the  other  two  ;  and  the  diagonal  of  the  pa/raUelogra/fn  O  b  c  a  repre- 
sents both  the  direction  ofHie  vnstoMan/eoua  cuds  and  the  angular  velo- 
city abaiU  that  aods. 

393.  B«UiMg  c«iiM. — All  the  lines  which  successively  come  into 
the  position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  the  surface  of  a 
cone  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  about  O  C ;  and  all  the 
positions  of  the  instantaneous  axis  lie  in  the  surface  of  a  cone 
described  by  the  revolution  of  OT  about  O  A  Therefore  the 
motion  of  the  rigid  body  is  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  former  of  those  cones  upon  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  either  of  the  cones  may  become  a 
flat  disc,  or  may  be  hollow,  and  touched  internally  by  the  other. 
For  example,  should  .^^  A  O  T  become  a  right  angle,  the  fixed  cone 
-would  become  a  flat  disc;  and  ^ould  .^AOT  become  obtuse, 
that  cone  would  be  hollow,  and  would  be  touched  internally  by  the 
rolling  cone ;  and  similar  changes  may  be  made  in  the  rolling  cone. 

The  path  described  by  a  point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cone 
is  a  spherical  qnlrochoid;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  trea- 
tise, it  is  unnecessary  to  ent^  ipto  details  respecting  the  properties 
of  that  class  of  curvea 

394.  AmtiUtr  •€  B«iati«M  mmM  «ta«ie  FwcM.— If  the  proportional 
equation  3  of  Article  388,  which  shows  the  relations  between  the 
component  angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  a  pair  of  parallel 
axes,  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  position  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis,  be  compared  with  the  proportional  equation  of  Article 
39,  by  means  of  which,  as  explained  in  Article  40,  the  magnitude 
and  position  of  the  resultant  of  a  pair  of  parallel  forces  are  found, 
it  will  be  evident  that  those  equations  are  exactly  analogous. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  a  rotation  with  a  translation  in 
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.the  same  plane,  in  producing  a  rotation  of  equal  angalar  velocity 
about  an  instantaneous  axis  at  a  certain  distance  to  one  side  of  the 
moving  axis,  as  explained  in  Article  385,  is  exactly  analogous  to 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  a  single  force  with  a  couple  in  pro- 
ducing an  equal  single  force  transferred  laterally  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, as  explained  in  Article  41. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  two  equal  and  opposite  rotations 
about  parallel  axes,  in  producing  a  translation  with  a  velocity 
which  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  into  the  distance 
between  the  axes,  as  explained  in  Article  391,  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  production  of  a  couple  by  means  of  a  pair  of  equid  and  oppo- 
site forces,  as  explained  in  Article  25. 

The  result  of  the  combioation  of  two  rotations  about  intersecting^ 
axes,  as  explained  in  Article  392,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  a  pair  of  inclined  forces  acting  through  one 
point,  as  explained  in  Article  51. 

The  combination  of  a  rotation  about  a  given  axis  with  a  transla- 
tion parallel  to  the  same  axis,  as  explained  in  Article  382,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  combination  of  a  force  acting  in  a  given  line  witji 
a  couple  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  same  line,  as  explained  in 
Article  60,  cases  4  and  5. 

It  thus  appears,  that  just  as  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
translations  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  couples,  so  the  composition  and  resolution  of  rotations  are  exactly 
analogous  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of  single  forces;  that  is 
to  say,  if  lines  be  taken,  representing  in  direction  axes  of  rotation, 
and  in  length  the  angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  such  axes,  all 
mathematical  theorems  which  are  true  of  lines  representing  single 
forces  are  true  of  such  lines  representing  rotations :  and  if  with  this 
be  combined  the  principle,  that  all  mathematical  theorems  which 
are  true  of  lines  representing  in  direction  the  axes  and  in  length  the 
moments  of  couples  are  true  also  of  lines  representing  the  velocities 
and  directions  of  translations,  all  problems  of  the  resolution  and 
composition  of  motions  may  be  solved  by  referring  to  the  solutions 
of  analogous  problems  of  statics. 

395.   €3«aipamtire  nmOmmm  te  C»My«4  R«ttUl«ii. — The  velocity- 

ratio  of  two  points  in  a  rotating  rigid  body  at  any  instant  is  that  of 
their  perpendicular  distances  from  its  instantaneous  axis ;  and  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  motion  of  the  two  points  is  equal 
to  that  between  the  two  planes  which  traverse  the  points  and  the 
instantaneous  axis. 

SBcnoN  4. — Variea  Rotation, 

896.  Tartaiti^B  •£  Aagvlar  T«i«ciC7  is  measured  like  variation  of 
linear  velocity,  by  comparing  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
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angular  velocity  of  a  rotating  body,  a  a,  during  a  given  interval  of 
tixue,  with  the  length  of  that  interval,  a  t,  and  the  rate  ofvcuriation  is 
the  value  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the  change  of  angular  velocity  to 

A^K 

the  interval  of  time,  — ,  converges,  as  the  length  of  the  interval  is 
indefinitely  diminished ;  being  represented  by 

da 

and  foimd  by  the  operation  of  differentiation. 

397.  CkMige  •f  th«  Axis  •f  B«iati«B  has  been  already  considered^ 
so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  All  the  propositions  of  that  section  are  applicable 
also  to  cases  in  which  the  angvlar  ffdocUy  is  variedy  so  long  as  the 
ratio  of  each  pair  of  component  angular  velocities,  such  as  a  :  6,  is 
constant. 

When  that  ratio  varies,  the  propositions  are  true  also,  provided 
it  be  understood,  that  the  rolling  cylinders  and  cones  toith  cvrcnda/r 
bases,  spoken  of  in  section  3,  are  simply  the  osculating  cylinders  and 
cones  at  the  lines  of  contact  of  rolling  cylinders  and  cones  with  bases 
not  circular ;  and  that  r^  r^  in  each  case,  represent  the  values  of 
the  variable  radii  of  curvature  of  non-circular  cylinders  at  their 
lines  of  contact,  and  .<:::  A  O  T,  .^  C  O  T,  the  variable  angles  of 
obliquity  of  the  osculating  circular  cones  of  non-circular  cones. 

398.  Cmmpwmmmtm  •€  Farfed  R«t«ti«a. — The  most  convenient  way, 
in  most  cases,  of  expressing  the  mode  of  variation  of  a  rotatory 
motion,  is  to  resolve  the  anguhur  velocity  at  each  instant  into  three 
component  angular  velocities  about  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in 
direction.  The  values  of  those  components,  at  any  instant,  show  at 
once  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  direction  of  the  instan- 
taneous axi&  For  example,  let  a^  a^  a„  be  the  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rigid  body  at  a  given  instant 

rotation  about  x  from  y  towards  z^ 

about  y  from  z  towards  x^ 

and  about  z  from  x  towards  y, 

being  conflidered  as  positive  ;  then 

a=^{al+al  +  aD (1.) 

is  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and 

cos«=  — ;  oos/8s=i:  co6y=-^; (2.) 

a  a  a 

are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  instantaneous  axis  makes 
with  the  axes  of  x,  y  and  «,  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

VOTIOKS  OF  PLIABLE  BODIES,   AND  OF  FLUID& 

399.  i>iTtoi«B  of  the  Sni^ect. — ^The  Subject  of  the  present  cliapter, 
80  far  as  it  comprehends  the  relative  motions  of  the  points  of 
pliable  solids,  has  been  already  treated  of  in  those  portions  of  the 
Third  Chapter  of  Part  II.  which  relate  to  strains.  There  remain 
now  to  be  considered  the  following  branches  : — 

I.  The  Motions  of  Flexible  Cords. 
11.  The  Motions  of  Fluids  not  alteiing  in  Volume. 
III.  The  Motions  of  Fluids  altering  in  Volume. 

Section  1. — Motions  of  Flexible  Cords, 

400.  tjHsncrai  PriBctpies. — As  those  relative  motions  of  the  points 
of  a  cord  which  may  arise  &om  its  extensibility,  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject of  resistance  to  tension,  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of  strength 
and  stiffness,  the  present  section  is  confined  to  those  motions  of 
which  a  flexible  cord  is  capable  when  the  length,  not  merely  of  the 
whole  cord,  but  of  each  part  lying  between  two  points  fixed  in  the 
cord,  is  invariable,  or  sensibly  invariabla 

In  order  that  the  figure  and  motions  of  a  flexible  cord  may  be 
determined  from  cinematical  considerations  alone,  independently  of 
the  magnitude  and  distribution  offerees  acting  on  tiie  conl,  its  weight 
must  be  insensible  compared  with  the  tension  on  it,  and  it  must 
everywhere  be  tight ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  each  part  of  the 
cord  which  is  not  straight  is  maintained  in  a  curved  figure  by  pass- 
ing over  a  convex  surfisice.  The  line  in  which  a  tight  cord  lies  on  a 
convex  surface  is  the  shortest  line  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  on 
that  surface  between  each  pair  of  points  in  the  course  of  the  cord. 
(It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  Qie  geometry  of  curved  surfaces, 
that  the  osculating  plane  at  each  point  of  such  a  line  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  curved  surface.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  motions  of  a  tight  flexible  cord  of 
invariable  length  and  insensible  weight  are  regulated  by  the  follow- 
ing principles : — 

L  The  length  between  each  pair  of  points  in  the  cord  is  constant 

IL  That  length  is  the  shortest  line  which  oa/n  be  drawn  between  its 
toctremities  &oer  the  stMrfaoes  by  which  the  cord  is  guided. 
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401.  asmOmmm  CJn— fii» — The  motions  of  a  cord  are  of  two  kinds — 

I.  Travelling  of  a  cord  along  a  track  of  invariable  form ;  in 
which  case  the  velocities  of  all  points  of  the  cord  are  equal. 

II.  Alteration  of  the  figure  of  the  track  by  thq  motion  of  the 
guiding  surfaces. 

Those  two  kinds  of  motion  may  be  combined. 

The  most  usual  problems  in  practice  respecting  the  motions  of 
eonls  are  those  in  which  cords  are  the  means  of  transmitting  mo- 
tion between  two  pieces  in  a  train  of  mechanism.  Such  problems 
will  be  considered  in  Part  lY.  of  this  treatise. 

Next  in  point  of  frequency  in  practice  are  the  problems  to  be 
considered  in  the  ensuing  Article. 

402.  Cfd  cinM«d  hj  Aartfacc*  of  RerotaUMi. — ^Let  a  cord  in  some 
portions  of  its  course  be  straight,  and  in  others  guided  by  the  sur- 
faces of  circular  drums  or  pulleys,  over  each  of  which  its  track  is 
A  circular  arc  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  guiding 
suT&ce.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  any  one  of  the  guiding  surfaces, 
i  the  angle  of  inclination  which  the  two  straight  portions  of  the 
cord  contiguous  to  that  surfieice  make  with  each  other,  expressed  in 
length  of  arc  to  radius  unity.  Then  the  length  of  the  portion  of 
the  cord  which  lies  on  that  surface  is  r  t ;  and  if  «  be  the  length  of 
any  straight  portion  of  the  cord,  the  total  length  between  two  given 
points  fixed  in  the  cord  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

L  =  1  •  *  +  3  •  ri (1.) 

Let  €  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  a  given  adjacent  pair 
of  guiding  surfaces,  8  the  length  of  the  straight  portion  of  cord 
which  lies  between  them,  and  r,  /,  their  respective  radii;  then 
evidently 


.=  7c»?(r±r')* (2.) 

the  upper  signs  being  employed  when  the  cord  crosses,  and  the 
lower  when  it  does  not  cross  the  line  of  centres  c. 

Now  let  a  given  point  in  the  cord,  A,  be  considered  as  fixed,  and 
let  L  be  the  constant  length  of  cord  between  A  and  another  point 
in  the  cord,  B.  Let  one  of  the  guiding  surfaces  between  A  and  B 
be  moved  through  an  indefinitely  short  distance,  c^x,  in  a  direction 
which  makes  angles,  j^f,  with  the  two  contiguous  straight  divisions 
of  the  cord  respectively.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  cord  tight,  B 
most  be  drawn  longitudinally  through  the  distance, 

dx  *(ooBJ  +  co8f); (3.) 

«nd  consequently,  if  u  represent  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the 
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guiding  soT&ce  in  the  given  direction,  and  v  the  longitudinal  velo- 
city of  the  point  B  in  the  cord, 

Vssu{C08J+C0Bf); (4.) 

and  if  any  number  of  guiding  surfaces  between  A  and  B  be  trans- 
lated, each  in  its  own  direction, 

t7  =  1  '  u{cosj  +  o(»f) (5.) 

The  case  most  common  in  practice  is  that  in  which  the  plies,  or 
straight  parts  of  the  cord,  are  all  parallel  to  each  other ;  so  that  i 
=  180°  in  each  case,  while  a  certain  number,  n,  of  the  guiding 
bodies  or  puUeys  all  move  simultaneously  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  plies  of  the  cord  with  the  same  velocity,  u.  Then  oos^'  =  cos/ 
si;  and 

v^2nu (6.) 

Section  2. — Motions  of  Fluids  of  Constant  Density. 

403.  Fei*eit7  and  Ftow. — The  density  of  a  moving  fluid  mass 
may  be  either  exactly  invariable,  from  the  constancy  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  temperature  and  pressure,  or  sensibly  invariable,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  alterations  of  volume  which  the  actual  altera- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature  are  capable  of  producing.  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  most  problems  of  practical  mechanics  i^ecting 
liquids. 

Conceive  an  ideal  surface  of  any  figure,  and  of  the  area  A,  to  be 
situated  within  a  fluid  mass,  the  parts  of  which  have  motion  rela- 
tively to  that  surface ;  and  let  u  denote,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  uni- 
form velocity,  or  the  mean  value  of  the  varying  velocity,  resolved 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  A,  with  which  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  pass  A     Then 

Q  =  uA (1.) 

is  the  volume  of  fluid  which  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  surface  A  in  an  unit  of  time,  and  is  called  iheJloWf  or  rate  of 
HoWf  through  A. 

When  the  particles  of  fluid  move  obliquely  to  A,  let  ^  denote 
the  angle  which  the  direction  of  motion  of  any  particle  passing  A 
makes  with  a  normal  to  A,  and  v  the  velocity  of  that  particle  ^ 
then 

tt  =  V  *  006  ^ (2.) 

When  the  velocity  normal  to  A  varies  at  diflerent  points,  either 
from  the  variation  of  v,  or  of  ^,  or  of  both,  the  flow  may  also  be 
expressed  as  follows : — Let  A  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small 
elements^  each  of  which  is  represented  hj  dA;  then 
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Q  =  /■  udA  =  f  vooB^'dA; (3.) 

and  if  we  now  distinguish  the  mean  normcd  velocity  from  the 
Yelodty  at  any  particular  point  hj  the  symbol  u^  we  have, 

O        ludA 

''=l=pr **■' 

404.  Princt|^i«  •r  c«BtiMaitr.— Axiom.  WTienthemotiono/aJluid 
qf  constant  density  is  considered  relatively  to  a/n  enclosed  yxice  of 
invariable  wAvane  which  is  alvoays  fitted  with  the  fluid,  the  flow  vrUo 
the  space  cmd  the  fl,ow  out  of  it,  in  amy  one  given  interval  o/timey 
must  be  equal — a  principle  expr^sed  symboliodly  by 

JQ  =  0 (5.) 

The  preceding  self-evident  principle  regulates  all  the  motions  of 
fluids  of  constant  density,  when  considered  in  a  purely  cinematical 
manner.  The  ensuing  articles  of  this  section  contain  its  most 
usual  applications. 

405.  Fi«w  te  a  scrcaai.— A  stream  is  a  moving  fluid  mass,  in- 
definitely extended  in  length,  and  limited  transversely,  and  having 
a  continuous  longitudinal  motion.  At  any  given  instant,  let  A,  A', 
be  the  areas  of  any  two  of  its  transverse  sections,  considered  as 
fixed  ;  u,  u',  the  mean  normal  velocities  through  them ;  Q,  Q\  the 
rates  of  flow  through  them ;  then  in  order  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity may  be  fulfilled,  those  rates  of  flow  must  be  equal ;  that  is, 

ttA  =  tt'A'  =Q  =  Q'  =  constant  for  all  cross 

sections  of  the  channel  at  the  given  instant; (1.) 

ocmsequently, 

^  =  #,; (2.) 

u       A 

or,  the  normal  vdocities  at  a  given  instant  at  twoflaoed  cross  sectione 
are  inversely  as  the  areas  of  these  sections. 

406.  PipM.  ChMiMis,  Cnrrema,  aM4  Jctik  — When  a  stream  of 
fluid  completely  fills  a  pipe  or  tube,  the  area  of  each  cross  section 
is  given  by  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  pipe,  and  for  similar 
forms  of  section  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Hence  the 
mean  normal  velocities  of  a  stream  flowing  in  a  fuU  pipe,  at  difier- 
ent  cross  sections  of  the  pipe,  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  those  sections. 

A  Ghannd  partially  encloses  the  stream  flowing  in  it,  leaving  the^ 
upper  surface  free ;  and  this  description  applies  not  only  to  chan- 
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nels  commonly  so  called,  but  to  pipes  partiallj  filled.  In  this 
the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  the  stream  depends  not  only  on  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  channel,  but  on  the  figure  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  free  upper  surface  of  the  stream. 

A  cwrrenl  is  a  stream  bounded  by  other  portions  of  fluid  whose 
motions  are  different. 

A  ^  is  a  stream  whose  surface  is  either  free  all  roimd,  or  is 
touched  by  a  solid  body  in  a  small  portion  of  its  extent  only. 

407.  A  BaJincittg  Cnrrcac  is  a  part  of  a  stream  which  moves 
towards  or  from  an  axis.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  stream  cannot 
extend  to  the  axis  itself,  but  must  turn  aside  into  a  different  course 
at  some  finite  distance  from  the  axis.  Conceive  a  radiating  cur- 
rent to  be  cut  by  a  cylindrical  surface  of  the  radius  r  described 
about  the  axis,  and  let  h  be  the  depth,  parallel  to  the  axis,  of  the 
portion  of  that  surface  which  is  traversed  by  the  current ;  then 
the  vMan  radial  componerU,  u,  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  at 
^hat  surface  has  the  value, 

«=5-^ (1.) 

408.  A  T«rfez,  Eddj,  •r  Whirl*  is  a  stream  which  either  returns 
into  itself,  or  moves  in  a  spiral  course  towards  or  from  an  axis.  la 
the  latter  case  two  or  more  successive  turns  of  the  same  vortex  may 
touch  each  other  laterally  without  the  intervention  of  any  solid 
partition. 

409.  steadf  ifi«ii«tt  of  a  fluid  relatively  to  a  given  space  considered 
ss  fixed  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  at  eajch  Jioced  point  is  uniform  at  every  instant  of  the  time 
under  consideration ;  so  that  although  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  motion  of  a  given  particle  of  the  fluid  may  vary  while  it  is 
transferred  from  one  point  to  another,  that  particle  assumes,  at  each 
fixed  point  at  which  it  arrives,  a  certain  definitd  velocity  and 
•direction  depending  on  the  position  of  that  point  alone ;  which 
velocity  and  direction  are  successively  assumed  by  «ach  particle 
which  successively  amves  at  the  same  fixed  point. 

The  steady  motion  of  a  stream  is  expressed  by  the  two  conditional 
that  the  area  of  each  fixed  cix>ss  section  is  constant,  and  that  the 
€ow  through  each  cross  section  is  constant ;  that  is  to  say, 

dA  dQ  ,,  . 

-dt-^'^Tt-^ <^-) 

If  u  represents  the  normal  velocity  of  a  fluid  moving  steadily,  al 
41  given  Jioced  pointy  then 

Tt=^- <2.) 
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expresBee  the  condition  of  steady  motion.  Next,  let  u  represent  the 
normid  velocity,  not  at  a  given  fixed  poirU,  but  of  a  given  tdenticcU 
particle  of  fluid;  then  the  variation  undergone  by  i(  in  an  indefi- 
nitely smaU  interval  of  time,  dtyia  that  arising  from  its  being 
transferred  from  one  cross  section  to  another,  whose  distance  down 
the  stream  frt)m  the  former  is  d  s  =:U'  d  L     Hence,  denoting  by 

d  "U 

-7-  'dsy  the  indefinitely  small  variation  of  velocity  which  takes 

ds 

place  from  this  cause,  and  by  --77-,  the  rate  at  which  that  variation 

€m  V 

takes  place,  we  have 

d  '  u  ^du    d  8  ^       du 

~dT-^  'di'dl'^'^''di ^^'^ 

Most  of  the  problems  respecting  streams  which  occur  in  practice 
have  reference  to  steady  motion. 

410.  In  MJmwumij  niotton,  the  velocity  at  each  fixed  point  varies, 

at  a  rate  denoted  by  -r-  :  and  the  total  rate  of  variation  of  the 

^  dt  ' 

velociiy  of  an  individual  particle  in  a  stream,  being  foxmd  b}'  adding 

together  the  rates  of  variation  due  to  lapse  of  time  and  to  change  of 

position,  is  expressed  by 

d'u  _du      du    ds  ^du   .         du  .- . 

"dt  ^Tt^  ds'di"  dt  ■^''-  d~8 ^^'' 

411.  n«ii«a  •£  Piatow^ — Let  a  mass  of  fluid  of  invariable 
Tolume  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  two  portions  of  the  boundary  of 
which  (called  pistons)  are  moveable  inwards  and  outwards,  the  rest 
of  the  bounc^iy  being  fixed  Then,  if  motion  be  transmitted 
between  the  pistons  by  moving  one  inwards  and  the  other  outwards, 
it  follows,  from  the  invariability  oi  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  fluid, 
that  the  velocities  of  the  two  pistons  at  each  instant  will  be  to  each 
other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  res|)ective  projections 
of  the  pistons  on  planes  normal  to  their  directions  of  motion.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  motion  in  the  hydratUic  press 
and  hydraulic  crane. 

The  fiow  produced  by  a  piston  whose  velocity  is  u,  and  the  ai-ea 
of  whose  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion  is  A,  is  given,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  equation 

Q  =  wA. (1.) 

412.  CtoMcrml  DMTcraitfaa   Bfuatl^M   of  i)mmUnmtiT, — When   the 

motions  of  a  flidd  of  invaiiable  density  are  considered  in  the  most 
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general  way,  the  principle  of  continuity  stated  in  Article  404  is 
expressed  symbolically  in  the  following  manner.  The  space  as- 
sumed as  fixed,  to  which  the  motion  of  &ie  fluid  is  referred,  is  con- 
ceived to  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  elementary 
spaces,  each  having  for  its  linear  dimensions,  dxy  dy,  dz,  and  for 
<Jie  areas  of  its  three  pairs  of  faces,  dydz,  dzdx,  dxdy.     Let 

x,x  +  dx^hn  the  co-ordinates  of  the  pair  of  faces,  dydz ; 
y^y  +  dy,  „  „  „  „  dzdx\ 

z,z  -\-  dz,  „  „  „  „  dxdy. 

Let  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of  water  at  any  point  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components,  u,  v,  w,  parallel  respectively  to 
X,  y,  z,  with  proper  algebraical  signa  Let  outward  flow  be  posi- 
tive, and  inward  flow  negative.  The  values  of  the  flow  for  the  six 
faces  are  as  follows  : — 

Through  the  first  face  €^j^c?«,   ^w dydz\ 

„         „    second  face  c^^c^«,  (u  +  ^(^  a;)  c?y<2«; 
first  face  €^«€^«,   ^vdzdx; 


99 


M  M 


W 


second  &oe  dzdx,  («  +  -j—  dy)dzdx; 
Biet  feuoe  d X d y,  —wdxdy, 

t,        „    aeoond  face  d  X  d  y,  (u)  ■\- --Z- d  z)  d  X  d  y. 

» 
Adding  those  six  parts  of  the  flow  together,  and  equating  the 
result,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  continuity,  to  nothing,  we  find 
the  following  equation  : — 

(du      dv      du)\  J    J     J        t\ 

and,  striking  out  the  common  fsustor, 

du      dv      dw      ^  ,-  . 

dx      dy       dz  ^   ' 

This  is  the  general  d/^erenikd  equoOion  qf  wnlinuity  in  a  fluid  of 
invariable  volume. 

413.   CkiBcral  DlflTcveBUal  B^aAtt^M  •€  mtmAj  moU«a.  —  If  each 

particle  which  arrives  successively  at  a  given  point  assumes  a  velo- 
city and  direction  of  motion  depending  on  the  position  of  the  point 
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alone,  and  sot  on  the  lapee  of  time,  that  state  of  steady  motion  la 
represented  by  the  equations, 

du     ^    dv     ^     dw 

-— =^  0  •  — =0  •  — -==0-  (l\ 

at  at  at 

where  tt,  v,  w,  are  the  component  velocities  aJb  ajixedpoint.  Next, 
instead  of  the  velocities  at  a  fixed  point,  let  m,  v,  w,  be  the  compo- 
neni  velocities  of  an  individiuU  particle ,  then  in  the  indefinitely 
short  interval  dt,  the  co-ordinates  of  that  particle  alter  by  the 
lengths  dx  =  udt,  dy  =  vdt,  dz  =  wdt ;  and  it  assumes  the 
component  velocities  proper  to  its  new  position,  differing  from  its 
original  velocities  by  quantities,  which,  being  divided  by  dt,  give 
the  rates  of  variation  of  the  component  velocities  of  aai  individiuU 
partide,  vizL : — 


u  du  .       du  .       du 


dt  dx  dy  dz 

I ' ^  dv  ,       dv  ,       dv 


dt  dx  dy  dz 

d'to          dw  .       dw  ,      dw 
=w  -= — h«  -| \-w 


(2.) 


dt  dx  dy  dz' 

414.   Ctoacml  DidTercalial  B^aattoas  af  VaatcadlT  IHoCtoa. — When 

the  motion  is  not  steady,  each  of  the  three  rates  of  variation  in  the 
equations  2  of  Article  413  requires  the  addition  of  a  term  represent- 
ing the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  due  to  lapee  of  time  indqtenr 
dmtly  of  change  o/position,  as  follows  : — 

d'u      du  ,       du  .       du  ,       du 

+  ^ji  +  ^;ft+«';7t^ 0-) 


dt       dt  dx         dy  dz 

and  similar  equations  for  —j—  and  — j—  :  the  presence  of  the  dot 

denoting  that  the  velocities  are  those  of  an  individual  particle,  and 
its  absence,  that  they  are  those  at  a  fixed  point. 

415.  fi^aattoan  af  DteptaceaicBi. — In  aU  the  preceding  Articles, 
Xy  y,  and  2r,  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  real  or  ideal  Jixed  point  in 
the  space  to  which  the  motions  of  the  flidd  are  referred;  and  the 

differentials  -3—,  &c,  refer  to  the  differences  amongst  the  condi- 
a  X 

tions  of  the  fluid  at  different  points  in  that  space.     Let  £,  n,  ^, 

represent  the  co-ordinates  of  an  individual  particle;  then  the  three 

components  of  the  velocity  of  that  particle  have  the  values 

di  d.  dl  ... 

t*  =  -t~;i;  =  -7-;w.=  -=\; (1.) 

a<  dt'  dt  ^   ' 
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and  the  three  components  of  the  rate  of  variation  of  its  motion,  as 
defined  in  Article  366,  are 

dt^"  dt'  de~  di'  df  di  ' ^"-^ 

the  values  of  — r— >  —r-r,  and  —tt-»  being  taken  from  Article  413  for 

dt      dt  dt        ^ 

steady  motion,  and  from  Article  414  for  unsteady  motion. 

416.  A  WoTe  is  a  state  of  unsteady  motion  of  a  mass,  whether 
solid  or  fluid,  such,  that  the  state  of  motion  which  at  a  given  instant 
of  time  takes  place  amongst  the  particles  occupying  a  certain  space, 
is  transmitted  to  other  particles  occupying  a  certain  other  space, 
along  a  continuous  course,  it  may  be  unchanged,  or  it  may  be  with 
modifications  which  still  leave  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
motions  of  the  particles  originally  affected,  and  of  those  affected  in 
succession. 

For  example,  let  a  given  fixed  point  O  be  taken  as  the  origin, 
and  let  the  particle  which  is  at  that  point,  at  an  instant  of  time 
denoted  by  0,  have  a  certain  velocity  and  direction  of  motion. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  time  t,  let  another  particle  which  is  at  a  point 
A,  distant  from  O  by  the  length  a;,  have  either  the  same  velocity 
and  direction  of  motion,  or  a  velocity  and  direction  bearing  a 
definite  relation  to  those  of  the  original  particle;  the  motion  so 
communicated  having  been  transmitted  in  succession  to  all  the 
particles  between  O  and  A 

The  velocity  of  transmieaian  or  propagaticn  of  a  wave,  when  con- 

OS 

stant,  is  the  ratio,  -,  of  the  distance  between  two  points  to  the  time 

which  elapses  between  the  instants  when  the  motions  at  those 
points  are  similar.  Let  a  denote  that  velocity ;  then  the  condition 
of  motion  at  any  point  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  x,  at  the 
instant  t,  depends  tipon,  or  is  a /unction  o/  a  t  —  x;  which  quantity, 
or  a  quantity  bearing  some  definite  proportion  to  it,  is  ctUled  the 
phase  of  the  wave  motion.  Wave  motion  in  fluids  of  invaiiable 
density  is  regulated  by  the  principle  o/ continuity  already  stated. 
(See  p.  64 J.) 

417.  Osciiiati«B  in  a  fluid,  is  a  motion  in  which  each  individual 
particle  of  the  fluid  returns  over  and  over  again  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  same  motions.  The 
period  of  an  oscillation  is  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  movements,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  movements.  The 
most  iisual  kind  of  oscillation  in  a  fluid  is  that  of  a  series  of  oscil' 
latory  vxwes,  in  which  a  certain  state  of  motion  is  transmitted 
onwaixl  from  particle  to  particle,  that  motion  being  oscillatory. 
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Section  3. — Motions  of  Fluids  of  Vari/ing  Dew^y, 

418.  Vtow  •r  ir«iaaie  and  Flow  of  ifiau. — In  the  case  of  a  fluid 
of  varying  density,  the  volume,  which  in  an  unit  of  time  flows 
through  a  given  area  A,  with  a  normal  velocity  u,  is  still  repre- 
sented, as  for  a  fluid  of  constant  density,  by 

Q^Au; (1.) 

but  the  absohUe  quaviily,  or  mass  of  fluid  which  so  flows,  bears  no 
longer  a  constant  proportion  to  that  volume,  but  is  proportional 
to  the  volume  midtiplied  by  the  density.  The  density  may  be 
ea[pTes8ed,  either  in  units  of  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  or  in 
arbitrary  units  suited  to  the  particular  case.  Let  ^  be  the  density; 
then  ih^fiow  of  mass  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

jQ  =  eAw (2.) 

419.  The  Principle  of  Continnity*  as  applied  to  fluids  of  varying 
density,  takes  the  following  form  : — the  flow  into  or  oui  of  any  fixed 
space  of  constant  volume  is  that  due  to  the  variation  of  density  alone. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  let  there  be  a  fixed  space  of  the 

constant  volume  Y,  and  in  a  given  interval  of  time  let  the  density 

of  the  fluid  in  it,  which  in  the  flrst  place  may  be  supposed  uniform 

at  each  instant,  change  from  ^i  to  ^«.     Then  the  mass  of  fluid  which 

at  the  b^inning  of  the  interval  occupied  the  volume  Y,  occupies 

Yft 
at  the  end  of  the  interval  the  volimie  — -  ;  and  the  diflerence  of 

those  volumes  is  the  volume  which  flows  through  the  surface 
bounding  the  space,  outu>ard  if  ^j  is  less  than  ei>  invxvrd  if  es  ^^ 
greater  then  fi.  Let  <,  —  ^i  be  the  length  of  the  interval  of  time  ; 
&en  the  rate  of  flow  of  volume  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 


Q=— ^? L 


u-i.     ■ ;-<^> 

If  the  rate  of  flow  is  variable  during  the  instant  in  question,  the 
above  equation  gives  its  mean  value;  and  in  that  case  the  exact 
rate  of  flow  qfv^ume  at  a  given  instant  is  the  value  towards  which 
the  result  of  equation  1  converges  as  the  interval  of  time  is  inde* 
finitely  diminished,  viz. : — 

«-^' ■ « 

The  flaw  of  mass  at  the  same  instant  is 


Q«=-V <»•> 

2x 
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Next  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  varies  at 
different  points  of  the  space.  Then  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
eqiiation  3,  ^  is  to  be  held  to  represent  the  maom  dendty  tkrougkoui 
ths  space  at  the  given  instant;  while  on  the  left-hand  side,  e  must 
be  held  to  represent  the  mean  density  at  the  surface  through  which  the 
flow  takes  place.  Let  that  surface  be  divided  into  parts,  over  each  of 
which  the  density  is  uniform  at  a  given  instant;  let  Q'  represent  the 
part  of  the  flow  of  volume  which  takes  place  through  one  of  those 
parts  of  the  surface,  and  e'  the  density  of  the  fluid  so  flowing,  so  that 
Q"  f  is  the  part  of  the  flow  of  mass  which  takes  place  through  the  part 
of  the  surface  in  question;  then  for  equation  3  is  to  be  sabstitated 

420.  Smaai. — ^To  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  a  stream  of 
fluid  of  varying  density,  let  the  aods  of  the  stream  be  a  line,  straight 
or  curved,  which  traverses  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  cross 
sections  of  the  stream  made  at  right  angles  to  that  axis,  and  let 
distances  from  a  fixed  point  in  that  axis,  meaenired  dowv^-^treofHf  be 
denoted  by  s,  and  the  area  of  any  cross  section  by  A.  Let  Si,  8„  be 
the  positions  of  two  cross  sections  of  the  stream  whose  distance 
apart  along  the  axis  is  S2  —  Si;  then  the  volume  of  the  space 
between  those  cross  sections  is 

r=f';xd, (1.) 

Let  Qi  be  the  rate  of  flow  of  volume  thi'ough  the  first  cross  section; 
Qs  that  through  the  second;  «£„  ti,,  the  corresponding  mean  velo« 
cities  normal  to  the  respective  cross  sections;  ^  the  mean  density  of 
the  fluid  in  the  space  Y ;  ^^  the  mean  density  at  the  first  cross  section, 
and  ^2  that  at  the  second.     Then  equation  4  of  Article  419  becomes 

Q.^_Q.^  =  ::^._^./;.A^, (2) 

The  rate  at  which  the^OM?  o/mass  varies,  in  passing  from  one  cross 
section  of  the  stream  to  another,  is  the  limit  to  which  the  ratio 

Q»g>-Qi  ft 

converges  as  the  distance  «|  —  «|  is  indefinitely  diminished;  that  is 
to  say, 

"^7-=^  ds'''ll7'^'"dt' (^•> 

The  msan  normal  vdodty  at  a  given  cross  section  of  a  stream 
baving  the  value  u  =  ~,  is  subject  to  the  equation 
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■^ = (*0 


ds  dt 

421.  fnumij  m«ttoii« — In  the  case  of  steady  motion  in  a  fluid  of 
▼arying  density,  the  density,  velocity,  and  direction  of  motion  at 
each  fixed  point  of  the  space  to  which  the  motion  is  referred,  are 
constant,  and  are  assumed  successively  by  each  particle  which  arrives 
at  the  given  point.  Hence  in  this  case,  equation  4  of  Article  419 
becomes 

2.Q'^'=0 (1.) 

The  case  of  a  stream  is  expressed  by  the  forms  assumed  by  equations 
3  and  4  of  Article  420,  viz. : — 

'-^'=^-'=- <^) 

that  is  to  say,  ^fiow  of  mass  is  wniformfor  aU  cross  sections  of  the 
stream;  and  being  also  constant  for  all  instants  of  time,  is  therefore 
absolutely  constant. 

422.  piflC«iM  and  Cyiiadcn. — Let  a  mass  of  fluid  of  variable 
density  be  enclosed  in  a  space  whose  volume  is  capable  of  being 
varied  by  the  motion  of  one  or  more  pistons.  Let  A  be  the  area 
of  the  projection  of  a  piston  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction 
of  motion;  u  its  normal  velocity,  positive  if  outward,  negative  if 
inward ;  /  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  it;  V  the  whole 
volume  of  fluid  enclosed;  c  its  mean  density.  Then  equation  4 
becomes 

,     .       ,        Yd0       dY  ,-. 

the  last  ex{n«8sioii  being  introduced  because  ;  "V*  =  the  mass  en- 
doaed,  ia  oonstantk     If  ^e  density  is  uniform,  then 

^^  /I  N 

'■^"=w ^^^•> 

as  is  otherwise  evident 

If  the  space  is  not  completely  enclosed,  but  has  an  opening  whose 
cross  section  is  A",  and  at  which  the  mean  normal  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  u"  (positive  outward),  and  the  density  f",  then  the  flow  of 
mass  through  that  opening,  A"  u"  ^"^  is  to  be  included  in  the  sum- 
mation at  ^e  lefb  side  of  equation  1. 

423.  GeacnU  i^idTcMmtai  B^mrtieM. — ^As  in  Article  412  and  the 
subsequent  Articles,  let  u,  v,  and  to,  be  the  rectangular  components 
of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  any  given  fixed  point  in  the  space  to 
which  the  motion  is  refnTed,  and  dx,dy,dz,  the  dimensions  of  an 
indefinitely  small  fixed  rectangular  portion  of  that  space.  Then 
considering  the  pair  of  faces  of  that  space  whose  common  area  is 
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dydz,  the  flow  of  mass  in  at  the  fii-st  face  is  -  «  ^  •  dydz,  and  the 

flow  of  mass  out  at  the  second  face  is  (w ^  +     ,    ^  dx)  dydz]  the 

resultant  of  which  pair  of  flows  is 

d'u 


dx 


^  .dxdydz. 


Taking  the  corresponding  resultant  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  faces, 
adding  the  three  quantities  thus  found  together,  observing  that 
Y  =  dxdydz,  and  dividing  by  that  common  factor,  the  equation 
4  of  Article  419,  which  expresses  the  principle  of  continuity, 
becomes  the  following  : — 

d'ut   .d'v^   .d'Wf _      d^  .   . 

dx    '^~dy"^    dz    •"      dt' ^   -> 

which  is  the  equation  of  coTVtinuUy  for  a  fluid  of  varying  density. 
This  equation  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows  : — 

fdu  .  dv   .  dw\    ,/     d     .       d     .        ^  _l_  ^\         a    /ox 
\dx      dy      dz/        \    dx         dy  dz      dtj  ^        '^   ' 

•or  dividing  by  €, 

du    dv     dw     (     d  d  d      d\,        ,  /v  /«      x 

The  first  three  terms  of  the  last  equation  are  identical  with  the 
three  terms  of  the  equation  of  continuity  for  a  fluid  of  uniform 
density. 

The  conditions  of  steady  motion  are  the  following  : — 

du      r^    dv      ^    dw      ri    dc      ry 

which  conditions  apply  to  a  Jlooed  point  in  space,  and  not  to  an 
individual  particle  of  fluid.  The  rates  of  variation  of  the  component 
velocities  and  of  the  density  of  an  individual  particle  of  fluid  are 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

d'u      du  .      du  .     du  .       du 

-jr=d7+**di^+''dp+«'di' <*•) 

and  similar  equations  for  — r— ,  — = — ,  and  — r-^. 

dt      dt  dt 

424.  The  Moctoas  •r  CMiaected  BmUcs  form  the  subject  of  the 
Theory  of  Mechanism,  to  which  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  treatise 
relatea 


PART  IV. 

THEORY  OF  MECHANISM. 


CHAPTEB  L 

DEFINITIONS  AND  GENEBAL  PRINCIPLES. 
425.    TkcMT  •f  Pare  UleckaBiaai  Dellaedl. — Mochi/MS  are  bodies, 

or  assemblages  of  bodies,  which  transmit  and  modify  motion  and 
force.  The  word  "  machine,"  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  applied 
to  every  material  substance  and  system,  and  to  the  material  uni- 
verse itself;  but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  works  of  human  art,  and 
in  that  restricted  sense  it  is  employed  in  this  treatise.  A  machine 
titmsmits  and  modifies  motion  when  it  is  the  means  of  making  one 
motion  cause  another ;  as  when  the  mechanism  of  a  clock  is  the 
means  of  making  the  descent  of  the  weight  cause  the  rotation  of 
the  hands.  A  machine  transmits  and  modifies  force  when  it  is  the 
means  of  making  a  given  kind  of  physical  energy  perform  a  given 
kind  of  work  ;  as  when  the  furnace,  boiler,  water,  and  mechanism 
of  a  marine  steam  engine  are  the  means  of  making  the  energy  of 
the  chemical  combination  of  fuel  with  oxygen  perform  the  work  of 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a  ship.  The 
acts  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motion,  and  of  transmitting  and 
modifying  force,  take  place  together,  and  are  connected  by  a  cer- 
tain law ;  and  until  lately,  they  were  always  considered  together 
in  treatises  on  mechanics ;  but  recently  great  advantage  in  point 
of  clearness  has  been  gained  by  first  considering  separately  the  act 
of  transmitting  and  modifjring  motion.  The  principles  which  re- 
gulate this  function  of  machines  constitute  a  branch  of  Cinematics, 
called  the  theory  of  pare  mechanism.  The  principles  of  the  theory 
of  pure  mechanism  having  been  firftt  established  and  understood, 
those  of  the  theory  of  the  work  ofm4ichine8,  which  regulate  the  act 
of  transmitting  and  modifying  force,  are  much  more  readily  de- 
monstrated and  apprehended  than  when  the  two  departments  of 
the  theoiy  of  machines  are  mingled.  The  establishment  of  the 
theory  of  pure  mechanism  as  an  independent  subject  has  been 
mainly  accomplished  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Willis,  whose  no- 
menclature and  methocLs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  followed  in  this 
tieatlBe. 
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426.  Th«  C}«iierBi  PMbiena  of  the  theoty  of  pure  mechanism 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Given  the  mode  of  connection  of  two  or 
more  moveable  points  or  bodies  toith  each  other,  and  with  certain  fixed 
bodies;  required  the  comparative  motions  of  the  Tnoveable  points  or 
bodies :  and  conversely,  wiien  the  eompa/rative  motions  of  two  or 
more  moveable  points  are  given^  to  find  their  proper  mode  ofconneo' 
turn. 

The  term  '^comparative  motion"  is  to  be  understood  as  in 
Articles  358,  367,  379,  and  395.  In  those  Articles,  the  compara- 
tive motions  of  points  belonging  to  one  body  have  already  been 
considered.  In  order  to  constitute  mechanism,  two  or  more  bodies 
must  be  so  connected  that  their  motions  depend  on  each  other 
through  cinematical  principles  alone. 

427.  VnMM}  M«TiBg  PtocM;  Coaaeeton. — ^The  frame  of  a  ma- 
chine is  a  structure  which  supports  the  moving  pieces,  and  regulates 
M^he  path  or  kind  of  motion  of  most  of  them  directly.  In  consider- 
ing the  movements  of  machines  mathematically,  the  frame  is  con- 
.'Sidered  as  fixed,  and  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  are  referred 
to  it.  The  frame  itself  may  have  (as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  of  a 
locomotive  engine)  a  motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  in  that 
rfcase  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  relatively  to  the  earth  are 
the  resultants  of  their  motions  relatively  to  the  frame,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the  earth  ;  but  in  all  problems  of 
piure  mechanism,  and  in  many  problems  of  the  work  of  machines, 
the  motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the  earth  does  not  require  to 
be  considered. 

The  m^^ng  pieces  may  be  distinguished  into  primary  and  second- 
>dvry;  the  former  being  those  which  are  directly  carried  by  the 
:frame,  and  the  latter  those  which  are  carried  by  other  moving 
pieces.  The  motion  of  a  secondary  moving  piece  relatively  to  the 
frame  is  the  resultant  of  its  motion  relatively  to  the  primary  piece 
which  carries  it,  and  of  the  motion  of  that  primary  piece  relatively 
ito  the  flume. 

Connectors  are  those  secondary  moving  pieces,  such  as  links,  belts, 
icords,  and  chains,  which  transmit  motion  from  one  moving  piece 
to  another,  when  that  transmission  is  not  effected  by  immediate 
•contact. 

428.  BewriBga  are  the  sur&ces  of  contact  of  primary  moving 
pieces  with  the  frame,  and  of  secondary  moving  pieces  with  the 
pieces  which  carry  them.  Bearings  guide  the  motions  of  the  pieces 
which  they  support,  and  their  figures  depend  on  the  nature  of  those 
motions.  The  bearings  of  a  piece  which  has  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion in  a  straight  line,  must  have  plane  or  cylindrical  siu'face.s, 
exactly  ^raight  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  bearings  of  rotat- 
ing pieces  must  have  surfaces  accurately  turned  \^  figures  ofreodv^ 
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Uon^  mch  as  ^^linders,  spheres,  conoids,  and  flat  discs.  The  bearing 
of  a  piece  whose  motion  is  helical,  must  be  an  exact  screw,  of  a 
pitch  equal  to  that  of  the  helical  motion  (Article  382).  Those 
parts  of  moving  pieces  which  touch  the  bearings,  should  have 
soiiaoes  accurately  fitting  those  of  the  bearings.  They  may  be 
distinguished  into  alidesy  for  pieces  which  move  in  straight  Unes, 
gudgeonSy  jowmais,  btia/tea,  and  pivots,  for  those  which  rotate,  and 
screws  for  those  which  move  helically. 

The  accurate  foi-mation  and  fitting  of  bearing  surfaces  is  of  primaij 
importance  to  the  correct  and  efficient  working  of  machines.  Sur- 
&ces  of  revolution  are  the  most  easy  to  form  accurately,  screws  are 
more  difficult,  and  planes  the  most  difficult  of  alL  The  success  of 
Sir  J.  Whit  worth  in  making  true  planes,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

429.  The  raaOMM  •f  Primarjr  Muring  jpic^es  are  limited  by  the 
fact,  that  in  order  that  diifereut  portions  of  a  pair  of  bearing  sur- 
faces may  acciu*ately  fit  each  other  during  their  relative  motion, 
those  surfaces  must  be  either  straight,  circular,  or  helical;  from 
which  it  follows,  that  the  motions  in  question  can  be  of  three  kinds 
only,  viz : — 

L  StraigM  transkuion,  or  shifting,  which  is  necessarily  of  limited 
extent,  and  which,  if  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  of  indefinite 
duration,  must  be  reciprocating;  that  is  to  say,  must  take  place 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  (See  Part  III.,  Chapter  II., 
Section  1.) 

IL  Simple  rotation,  or  turning  about  a  fixed  axis,  which  motion 
may  be  either  continuous  or  reciprocating,  being  called  in  the 
latter  case  oscillation.     (See  Part  III.,  Chapter  II.,  Section  2.) 

III.  Helical  or  screw-like  motion,  to  which  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  to  straight  translation.  (See  Part  IIL,  Chapter  IL, 
Section  3,  Article  382.) 

430.  TM  MmUmnm  mf  flee«adUiiT  Mwlag  P1«cm  relatively  to  the 

pieces  which  carry  them,  are  limited  by  the  same  principles  which 
apply  to  the  moticms  of  primary  pieces  relatively  to  the  frame.  But 
the  motions  of  secondary  moving  pieces  relatively  to  the  frame  may 
be  any  motions  which  can  be  compounded  of  straight  translations 
and  simple  rotations  according  to  the  principles  already  explained 
in  Part  IIL,  Chapter  II.,  Section  3. 

431.  An  BiMmaiMTT  €«aiMnniioB  in  mechanism  consists  of  a 
pair  of  primary  moving  pieces,  so  connected  that  one  transmits 
motion  to  the  other. 

The  piece  whose  motion  is  the  cause  is  called  the  driver ;  that 
whose  motion  is  the  effect,  the  /Mnoer.  The  connection  between 
the  driver  snd  the  follower  may  be — 

L  By  rolUng  contact  of  their  surfaces,  as  in  tootJdess  tofieels. 
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II.  By  diding  conUxct  of  their  surfaces,  as  in  tooUied  tcheek, 
screws,  wedges,  cams,  and  escapements. 

III.  By  bands  or  wrapping  connectors,  such  as  belts,  cords,  and 
gearing-chains, 

I Y.  By  Ivnk'worh,  such  as  connecting  rods,  vmversal  joints,  and 
dicJcs. 

Y.  By  reduplication  of  cords,  as  in  the  case  of  ropes  and  pulleys* 

YT.  By  an  irUervening  fluid,  transmitting  motion  between  two 
pistons. 

The  various  cases  of  the  transmission  of  motion  from  a  driver  to 
a  follower  are  further  classified,  according  as  the  relation  between 
their  directixms  of  motion  is  constant  or  changeable,  and  according 
as  the  ratio  of  their  velocities  is  constant  or  variable  This  latter 
principle  of  classification  is  employed  by  Willis  &s  the  foundation 
of  a  primary  division  of  the  subject  of  elementary  combinations 
in  mechanism  into  classes,  which  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
mode  of  connection  of  the  pieces.  In  the  present  treatise,  elemen- 
tary combinations  will  be  classed  primarily  according  to  tbe  mode 
of  connection. 

432.  lJn«  of  CoaneetioB. — In  every  class  of  elementary  combina- 
tions, except  those  in  which  the  connection  is  made  by  i*eduplica- 
tion  of  cords,  or  by  an  intervening  fluid,  there  is  at  each  instant 
a  certain  straight  Ime,  called  the  line  of  connection,  or  line  of  mutual 
action  of  the  driver  and  follower.  In  the  case  of  rolling  contact, 
this  is  any  straight  line  whatsoever  traversing  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  surj&ces  of  the  pieces ;  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact,  it  is  a 
line  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces  at  their  point  of  contact ;  in 
the  case  of  wrapping  connectors,  it  is  the  centre  line  of  that  part 
of  the  connector  by  whose  tension  the  motion  is  transmitted ;  in 
the  case  of  link-work,  it  is  the  straight  line  passing  through  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  link  to  the  driver  and  follower. 

433.  principio  of  CoBaecaon. — The  line  of  connection  of  the 
driver  and  follower  at  any  instant  being  known,  their  comparative 
velocities  are  determined  by  the  following  principle  : — The  respec- 
tive  linear  velocities  of  a  point  in  Hie  driver,  and  a  point  in  Uve  fol- 
lower, each  situated  anywhere  in  tJie  line  of  connection,  are  to  each 
other  inversdy  as  the  cosines  of  the  respective  amgles  made  by  the  paths 
of  the  points  toitJh  the  line  of  connection.  This  principle  might  be 
otherwise  stated  as  follows  : — The  components,  along  the  line  of  con- 
nection, of  the  velocities  ofa/ny  two  points  situated  in  tluU  line,  are 
equal, 

434.  AdjnameBU  of  Speeds — The  velocity-ratio  of  a  driver  and 
its  follower  is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  changed  at  will,  by 
means  of  apparatus  for  varying  the  position  of  their  line  of  connec- 
tion; as  when  a  pair  of  rotating  cones  are  embraced  by  a  belt 
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which  can  be  shifled  bo  as  to  connect  portions  of  their  surfaces  of 
different  diametersi 

435.  A  Tmta  •€  viecluuitoai  oonsiBts  of  a  series  of  moving  pieces, 
each  of  which  is  follower  to  that  which  drives  it,  and  driver  to  that 
which  follows  it 

436.  AMfvegatc  CoMbinaHoBs  in  mechanism  are  those  by  which 
compound  motions  are  given  to  seoondaiy  pieces. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  ELBMENTABT  COXBINATIONS  AND  TRAINS  OF  MBCHANlflM. 

Section  1. — EoUing  Contact. 

437.  Pitch  Svrfiicea  are  those  surfaces  of  a  pair  of  moving  pieces, 
which  touch  each  other  when  motion  is  communicated  by  rolling 
contact.  The  line  of  contact  is  that  line  which  at  each  instant 
traverses  all  the  pairs  of  points  of  the  pair  of  pitch  surfaces  which 
are  in  contact. 

438.  SMooth  Wheels*  Boilers,  Smooth  Racks. — Of  a  pair  of  pri- 
mary moving  pieces  in  rolling  contact,  both  may  rotate,  or  one 
may  rotate  and  the  other  have  a  motion  of  sliding,  or  straight 
translation.  A  rotating  piece,  in  rolling  contact,  is  called  a  smooth 
wliedy  and  sometimes  a  roller ;  a  sliding  piece  may  be  called  a 
smooth  rack, 

439.  Cksaeral  Coadiitfoiis  of  Boiling  Contact. — ^The  whole  of  the 

principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  a  pair  of  pieces  in  rolling 
contact  follow  from  the  single  principle,  that  eachpair  o/point8  in  the 
pilch  surfaces,  which  are  in  contact  at  a  given  instant^  must  cut  thai 
instant  be  moving  in  tlie  same  direction  with  the  same  velodty. 

The  direction  of  motion  of  a  point  in  a  rotating  body  being  pei^ 
pendicular  to  a>  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  the  condition,  that 
each  pair  of  points  in  contact  with  each  other  must  move  in  the 
same  direction  leads  to  the  following  consequences  : — 

I.  That  when  both  pieces  rotate,  their  axes,  and  all  their  points 
of  contact,  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

IL  That  when  one  piece  rotates  and  the  other  slides,  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece,  and  all  the  points  of  contact,  lie  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sliding  piece. 

The  condition,  that  the  velocities  of  each  pair  of  points  of  con- 
tact must  be  eqiial,  leads  to  the  following  consequences  : — 

IIL  That  the  angular  velocities  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  in  rolling 
contact,  must  be  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  distances  of  any 
pair  of  points  of  contact  from  the  respective  axes. 

rV.  That  the  linear  velocity  of  a  smooth  rack  in  rolling  contact 
with  a  wheel,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
wheel  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  axis  to  a  pair  of  points 
of  contact. 
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Beapecting  the  line  of  contact,  the  above  piincipleB  ILL  and  lY. 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

V.  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  for  a  wheel 
and  rack,  the  line  of  contact  is  straight,  and  parallel  to  the  axes  or 
axis ;  and  hence  that  the  pitch  surfaces  are  either  plane  or  cylin- 
drical (the  term  ''i^lindrical"  including  all  surfaces  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  itself). 

VL  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels,  with  interscK^ing  axes,  the  line  of 
contact  is  also  straight,  and  traverses  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  axes ;  and  hence  that  the  rolling  sur&ces  are  conical,  with  a 
common  apex  (the  term  "conical"  including  all  surfaces  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which  traverses  a  fixed  point). 

440.  Cirrniar  CrUadricMi  Wheels  are  employed  when  an  uniform 
velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  parallel  axes.  Figs. 
187,  188,  and  189,  of  Article  388,  may  be  taken  to  represent  pairs 
of  such  wheels ;  0  and  O,  in  each  figure,  being  the  parallel  axes  of 
the  wheels,  and  T  a  point  in  their  line  of  contact  In  fig.  187, 
both  pitch  surfiices  are  convex,  the  wheels  are  said  to  be  in  oiUside 
gearing,  and  their  directions  of  rotation  are  contrary.  In  figs.  188 
and  189,  the  pitch  sur&ce  of  the  larger  wheel  is  concave,  and  that 
of  the  smaller  convex ;  they  are  said  to  be  in  inside  gearing,  and 
their  directions  of  rotation  are  the  same. 

To  represent  the  comparative  motions  of  such  pairs  of  wheels 

symbolicEdly,  let  

OTrsrp  CT  =  rj, 

be  their  radii :  let  OC  =  c  be  the  line  of  centres,  or  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  axes,  so  that  for 


?^f  |geariiig,c=ri=t:r, (1.) 


Let  Oj,  Oo,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  wheels,  and  v  the  eommaa 
linear  velocity  of  their  pitch  surfiEU^s ;  then 


V  ::=  <l|  9"  J  = 


e:r^:r^::a^ 


'*2'2>  I (2.) 

the  sign  =±:  applying  to  |  ^^^®  |  gearing. 

441.  A  flimiahi  Mack  ««4  cimbImp  Wheel,  which  are  used  when 
an  uniform  velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  a  sliding 
piece  and  a  turning  piece,  may  be  represented  by  fig.  185  of  Article 
385,  C  being  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  P  T  P  the  plane  surface  of  the 
rack,  and  T  a  point  in  their  line  of  contact  Let  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  wheel,  a  its  angular  velocity,  and  v  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
lack;  then 
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442.  BcTcl  i¥he«is,  whose  pitch  surfaces  are  fnistra  of  it^lar 
cones,  are  used  to  transmit  an  uniform  angular  velociiy-ratio 
between  a  pair  of  axes  which  intersect  each  other.  Fig.  190  of 
Article  392  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  case;  O  A  and  O  G  bein^ 
the  pair  of  axes,  intersecting  each  other  in  O,  O  T  the  line  of  con- 
tact, and  the  cones  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  about  O  A. 
and  O  C  respectively  being  the  pitch  surfaces,  of  which  narrow  zones 
or  frustra  are  used  in  practice. 

Let  ai,  a^fhe  the  angular  velocities  about  the  two  axes  respec- 
tively; and  let  i,  =  .^  A  O  T,  t,  =  .^  C  O  T,  be  the  angles  made 
by  those  axes  respectively  with  the  line  of  contact ;  then  from 
the  principle  III.  of  Article  439  it  follows,  that  the  angular  velocity- 
ratio  is 


Os 


sm  t 


ay      sin  t] 


(1.) 


Which  equation  serves  to  find  the  angular  velocity-ratio  when  the 
axes  and  the  line  of  contact  are  given. 

Conversely,  let  the  angle  between  the  axes, 

.^  A  O  C  =  ii  +  ii  =.  J, 

be  given,  and  also  the  ratio  — ;   then  the  position  of  the  line  of 
contact  is  given  by  either  of  the  two  following  equations  : — 


sinti  = 


sin  to  = 


a*  sm^ 


y  (a!  +  05  +  2  «!  ch  cos  j) ' 
ai  sin  J 


.(2.) 


^  (aj  +  oj  +  2  «!  a,  cos  j)  ' 

Graphically,  the  same  problem  is  solved  as  follows  : — On  the  two 
axes  respectively,  take  lengths  to  represent  the  angular  velocities 
of  their  respective  wheels.     Complete  the  parallelogram  of  which 

those  lengths  are  the  sides,  and  its  diagonal  will  be 
the  line  of  cx)ntact.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rolling 
cones  of  Article  393,  one  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels 
may  be  a  flat  disc,  or  a  concave  cone. 

443.  iVoB-Circniar  Wheel*  are  used  to  transmit  a 
variable  velocity-ratio  between  a  pair  of  paraUel 
axes.  In  fig.  191,  let  C„  G„  represent  the  axes  of 
such  a  pair  of  wheels;  T„  T„  a  pair  of  points  which 
at  a  given  instant  touch  each  other  in  the  line  of 
contact  (which  line  is  pandlel  to  the  axes  and  in 
the  same  plane  with  them) ;  and  XJi,  Us,  another 
Fur  191  P*^  ^^  points,  which  touch  each  other  at  another 

*         instant  of  the  motion;  and  let  the  four  points,  T 


i> 
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T„  TJ„  XJj,  be  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  two  axes,  and  to 
the  line  of  contact  Then  for  every  such  set  of  four  points,  the 
two  following  equations  must  be  fulfilled  :-* 


C,IJi  +  C.U,  =  C,T,  +  C.T,  =  C»C,;)  .^. 

arc  Ti  XJi  =  arc  T,  XJ,;  J  ^  '^ 

and  those  equations  show  the  geometiical  relations  which  must 
exist  between  a  pair  of  rotating  sur&ces  in  order  that  thej  may 
move  in  rolling  contact  round  fixed  axes. 

The  same  conditions  are  expressed  differentially  in  the  following 
manner  : — Let  r„  r.,  be  the  radii  vectores  of  a  pair  of  points  which 
touch  each  other;  dsi,  d8„  a  pair  of  elementary  arcs  of  the  cross 
sections  Tj  Ui,  T.  TJt,  of  the  pitch  surfaces,  and  o  the  line  of  centres 
or  distance  between  the  axes.     Then 

ri  +  r,  =  c;    \ 

d^^  __d8,    V  (2.) 

dvi  ""      dr^'  J 

If  one  of  the  wheels  be  fixed  and  the  other  be  rolled  upon  it,  a 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  describes  a  circle  of  the  radius 
e  round  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel 

The  equations  1  and  2  are  made  applicable  to  inside  gearing  by 
putting  -  instead  of  +  and  +  instead  of  - . 

The  angular  velocity-ratio  at  a  given  instant  has  the  value 

^-^ (3.) 

As  examples  of  non-circular  wheels,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

I.  An  ellipse  rotating  about  one  focus  rolls  completely  roimd  in 
outside  gearing  with  an  equal  and  similar  ellipse  also  rotating  about 
one  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  rotation  being  equal  to 
the  major  axis  of  the  ellipses,  and  the  velocity-ratio  vaiying  from 

1  —  exoentricity  ^    1  +  excentricity 
1  +  excentricity       1  —  excentricity* 

II.  A  hyperbola  rotating  about  its  farther  focus,  rolls  in  inside 
gearing,  through  a  limited  arc,  with  an  equal  and  similar  hyperbola 
rotating  about  its  nearer  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of 
rotation  being  equal  to  the  axis  of  the  hyperbolas,  and  the  velocily- 
ratio  vaiying  between 

excentricity  +1       , 

■  .  .. ^  and  unity. 

excentncity  —  1  ' 
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IIL  Two  logarithmic  spirals  of  equal  obliquity  rotate  in  rolling 
contact  with  each  other  through  an  indefinite  angle.  (For  further 
examples  of  non-circular  wheels,  see  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's 
paper  on  Rolling  Curves,  Trrnis,  Roy.  Soc  Edin.,  voL  xvL,  and 
Aofessor  Willis's  work  on  Mechanism.) 

SEcnoK  2. — Sliding  CorUacL 

444.  flke wBerei  wfteeii  are  employed  to  transmit  an  nniform 
velocity-ratio  between  two  axes  which  are  neither  parallel  nor 


Fig.  19S. 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  IM. 


intersecting.  The  pitch  surface  of  a 
skew-bevel  wheel  is  a  frustrum  or 
zone  of  a  hyperholoid  of  revolution. 
In  fig.  192,  a  pair  of  laige  portions  of 
such  hyperboloids  are  shown,  rotat- 
,f  ing  about  axes  A  B,  C  D.  In  fig.  193 
.J  are  shown  a  pair  of  narrow  zones  of 
the  same  figures,  such  as  are  employed 
in  practice. 

A  hyperboloid  of  revolution  is  a 
surface  resembling  a  sheaf  or  a  dice 
box,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  straight  line  round  an  axis  fronk 
which  it  is  at  a  constant  distance,  and  to  which  it  is  inclined  at  a 
constant  angle.  K  two  such  hyperboloids,  equal  or  unequal,  be 
placed  in  the  closest  possible  contact,  as  in  fig.  192,  they  will  touch 
each  other  along  one  of  the  generating  straight  lines  of  each,  which 
will  form  their  line  of  contact,  and  will  be  inclined  to  the  axes 
A  B,  C  D,  in  opposite  directions.  The  aaBes  will  neither  be  parallel, 
nor  will  they  intersect  each  other. 

The  motioii  of  two  such  hyperboloids,  rotating  in  contact  with 
each  other,  has  sometimes  been  classed  amongst  cases  of  rolling 
contact;  but  i^t  classification  is  not  strictly  correct;  for  although 
the  component  velocities  of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  contact  are  equal,  still,  as  the  axes  are 
neither  parallel  to  each  other  nor  to  the  line  of  contact,  the  velocities 
of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  have  components  along  the  line  of 
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contact^  wbioh  are  unequal,  and  their  difference  constitutes  a  laterai 

skdvng. 

The  directions  and  positions  of  the  axes  being  given,  and  the 

cu 
required  angular  velocity-ratio,  — ,  it  is  required  to  find  the  oblir 

^fuUieg  of  the  generatiDg  line  to  the  two  axes,  and  its  radii  vectores, 
or  least  perpendicular  distances  from  these  axes. 

In  fig.  194,  let  A  B,  C  D,  be  the  two  axes,  and  G  K  their  common 
perpendicular. 

On  any  plane  normal  to  the  common  perpendicular  G  K  7»,  draw 
a  6  II  A  B,  c  (^  II  0  D,  in  which  take  lengths  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

complete  the  parallelogram  hpeq,  and  draw  its  diagonal  e  h/;  the 
\ine  of  contact  E  H  F  will  be  parallel  to  that  diagonal 

From  p  let  fall  p  m  perpendicular  to  h  e.  Then  divide  the 
<x>mmon  perpendicular  G  K  in  the  ratio  given  by  the  proportional 
equation 

K  e  :  em:m  h  :  :GK:GH:K  H; 

then  the  two  segments  thus  found  will  be  the  least  distances  of 
the  line  of  contact  from  the  axes» 

The  first  pitch  surface  is  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  line 

E  H  F  about  the  axis  A  B  with  the  radius  vector  G  H  =  r, ;  the 
second,  by  the  rotation  of  the  seam-  line  about  the  axis  0  D  with 

the  radius  vector  H  K  =  r^. 

To  draw  the  hyperbola  which  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
skew-bevel  wheel  whose  generating  line  has  a  given  radius  vector 
and  obliquity,  let  A  G  B,  ^g,  195,  re- 
present the  axis,  G  H  J.  A  G  B,  the 
radius  vector  of  the  generating  line, 
and  let  the  straight  line  E  G  F  make 
with  the  axis  an  angle  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  generating  line.  H 
will  be  the  vertex,  and  E  G  F  one  of  ^-  !**• 

the  asymptotes,  of  the  required  hyperbola.     To  find  any  number  of 
points  in  that  hyperbola,  proceed  as  follows  : — Draw  X  W  Y  parallel 

to  G  H,  cutting  GE  in  W,  and  make  XT  =  ^  (Gff  +  TW). 
Then  will  Y  be  a  point  in  the  hyperbola. 

445.  GwT94  Wkecia. — To  increase  the  friction  or  adhesion 
between  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  is  the  means  of  transmitting  force 
and  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  their  surfaces  of  contact  are 
sometimeB  formed  into  alternate  circular  ridges  and  grooves,  con- 
stituting  what  is  called  JHcUonal  gearing.    Fig.  196  ia  a  cross 
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section  illustrating  the  kind  of  frictional  gearing  invented  by  Mr. 
Bobertson.     T]ie  comparative  motion  of  a  pair  of  wheels  thus 

ridged  and  grooved  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 

of  a  pair  of  smooth  wheels  in  rolling  contact, 

having  cylindrical  or  conical  pitch  surfaces  lying 

midway  between  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  bottoms 

of  the  grooves. 

!?:«  lofl  The  relative  motion  of  the  faces  of  contact  of 

^'«-  ""•         the  edges  and  grooves  is  a  rotatory  sUding,  about 

the  line  of  contact  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfaces  as  an  instantaneous 

axis. 

The  angle  between  the  sides  of  each  groove  is  about  40^ ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  mutual  friction  of  the  wheels  is  about  once  and 
a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  are  pressed  towards  each  other. 

446.  Tcech  of  Wheels. — The  most  usual  method  of  communis 
eating  motion  between  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  i-ack, 
and  the  only  method  which,  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  the 
rotation  of  one  wheel  unless  accompanied  by  the  other,  insures  the 
preservation  of  a  given  velocity-ratio  exactly,  is  by  means  of  the 
projections  called  teetli. 

The  pitch  surface  of  a  wheel  is  an  ideal  smooth  surface,  inter- 
mediate between  the  crests  of  the  teeth  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
spaces  between  them,  which,  by  rolling  contact  with  the  pitch  sur- 
face of  another  wheel,  would  communicate  the  same  velocity-ratio 
that  the  teeth  communicate  by  their  sliding  contact  In  designing 
wheels,  the  forms  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfaces  are  first  determined, 
and  from  them  are  deduced  the  forms  of  the  teeth. 

Wheels  with  cylindrical  pitch  surfaces  are  called  spur  wheels; 
those  with  conical  pitch  surfaces,  bevd  wlieels;  and  those  with 
hyperboloidal  pitch  surfaces,  skew-bevel  wheels. 

The  pUcIt  line  of  a  wheel,  or,  in  circular  wheels,  the  pitch  cirde^ 
is  a  transverse  section  of  the  pitch  surface  made  by  a  surface  per- 
pendicular to  it  and  to  the  axis ;  that  is,  in  spur  wheels,  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  ;  in  bevel  wheels,  by  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex  of  the  conical  pitch  surface;  and  in  skew-bevel 
wheels,  by  any  oblate  spheroid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an 
ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  hyperbola  that 
generates  the  pitch  surface. 

The  pitch  point  of  a  pair  of  wheels  is  the  point  of  contact  of  their 
pitch  lines ;  that  is,  the  transverse  section  of  the  line  of  contact  of 
the  pitch  surfaces. 

Similar  terms  are  applied  to  racks. 

That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  tooth  which  projects  beyond 
the  pitch  surface  is  called  the  /ace;  that  which  lies  within  the 
pitch  surface,  the^aai^. 
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The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  circular  wheel  is  called  the 
^wmeiric(d  mdius  ;  that  of  a  circle  touching  the  crests  of  the  teeth 
is  called  the  recU  radius ;  and  the  difiference  between  those  radii, 
the  addendum. 

447.  Pilch  and  iVamber  of  Te«ih« — The  distance,  measured  along 
the  pitch  line,  from  the  face  of  one  tooth  to  the  face  of  the  next,  is 
called  the  pitch. 

The  pitch,  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  circular  wheels,  are  regu« 
lated  by  the  following  principles  : — 

I.  In  wheels  which  rotate  continuously  for  one  revolution  or 
more,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  pUch  should  bs  an  tdiquot 
part  qftJie  circumference. 

In  wheels  which  reciprocate  without  performing  a  complete  re- 
volution, this  condition  is  not  necessary.  Such  wheels  are  called 
sedars. 

II.  In  order  that  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  rack,  may 
work  correctly  together,  it  is  in  all  cases  essential  theU  the  pUdh 
should  be  the  sa/me  in  cocIl 

III.  Hence,  in  any  pair  of  circular  wheels  which  work  together, 
the  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  complete  circumference  are  directly  as 
the  radii,  and  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities. 

IV.  Hence  also,  in  any  pair  of  circular  wheels  which  rotate 
<»ntinuously  for  one  revolution  or  more,  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
of  teeth,  and  its  reciprocal,  the  angular  velocity-ratio,  must  be  ex- 
pressible in  whole  numbers. 

y.  Let  n,  N,  be  the  respective  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  pair  of 
wheels,  N  being  the  greater.  Let  ^,  T,  be  a  pair  of  teeth  in  the 
smaller  and  larger  wheel  respectively,  which  at  a  particular  instant 
work  together.  It  is  required  to  find,  first,  how  many  pairs  of 
teeth  must  pass  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pitch  surfieuses  before  t 
and  T  work  together  again  (let  this  number  be  called  a);  secondly, 
with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  larger  wheel  the  tooth  t  will 
work  at  difierent  times  (let  this  number  be  called  b)  ;  and  thirdly, 
with  how  many  difierent  teeth  of  the  smaller  wheel  the  tooth  T 
will  work  at  different  times  (let  this  be  called  c). 

Case  1.  If  n  is  a  divisor  of  N, 

a  =  N;  b  =  ^;  c=l (1.) 

n 

Case  2.  If  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  nhe  d,  a,  num- 
ber less  than  n,  so  that  n  =  mdy'N  ^'M.d,  then 

a  =  mN  =  Mn  =  Minci?;  5  =  M;  c  =  m, (2.) 

Case  3.  If  N  and  n  be  prime  to  each  other, 

2f 
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a  =  Nn;  6  =  N;  o  =  ti.... (3-) 

It  is  confddered  desirable  by  miUwrighta,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  uniformity  of  shape  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of 
Wheels,  that  each  given  tooth  in  one  wheel  should  work  with  as 
many  different  teeth  in  the  other  wheel  as  possible.  They,  there- 
fore study  to  make  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  each  pair  of  wheels 
which  work  together  such  as  to  be  either  prime  to  each  other,  or  ta 
have  their  greatest  common  divisor  as  small  as  is  possible  con- 
fflstently  with  the  purposes  of  the  machine. 

VI.  The  muUlest  nmnher  of  teeth  which  it  is  practicable  to  give 
to  a  pinion  (that  is,  a  smaU  wheel),  is  regulated  by  the  principle, 
that  in  order  that  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  wheel  to 
another  may  be  continuous,  at  least  one  pair  of  teeth  should  always 
be  in  action ;  and  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a 
tooth  breaking,  a  second  pair,  at  least,  should  be  in  action  also. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  when  the  forms  of  teeth  are  con- 
sidered, this  principle  gives  the  following  as  the  least  numbers  of 
teeth  which  can  be  usuaUy  employed  in  pinions  having  teeth  of  the 
three  classes  of  figures  named  below,  whose  properties  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  sequel : — 

I.  Involute  teeth, 25. 

11.  Epicycloidal  teeth, 12. 

IIL  Cylindrical  teeth,  or  staves^ 6. 

448.  Hantins  €09. — ^When  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of 
two  wheels,  being  reduced  to  its  least  terms,  is  expressed  by  small 
numbers,  less  thwi  those  which  can  be  given  to  wheels  in  practice, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  multiples  of  those  numbera  by 
a  common  multiplier,  which  becomes  a  common  divisor  of  the 
munbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  millwrights  and  engine-makers 
avoid  the  evil  of  frequent  contact  between  the  same  pairs  of  teeth, 
by  giving  one  additional  tooth,  called  a  huntiTig  cog,  to  the  larger 
of  the  two  wheela  This  expedient  causes  the  velocity-ratio  to  be 
not  exactly  but  only  approximately  equal  to  that  which  was  at  first 
contemplated ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  used  where  the  exactness 
of  certain  velocity-ratios  amongst  the  wheels  is  of  importance,  as 
in  clockwork. 

449.  A  Train  of  'VFhcelwork  consists  of  a  series  of  axes,  each 
having  upon  it  two  wheels,  one  of  which  is  driven  by  a  wheel  on 
the  preceding  axis,  while  the  other  drives  a  wheel  on  the  following 
axis.  If  the  wheels  are  all  in  outside  gearing,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  each  axis  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  adjoining  axes.  In 
some  cajjes,  a  single  wheel  upon  one  axis  answers  the  purpose  both 
of  receiving  motion  from  a  wheel  on  the  preceding  axis  and  giving 
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Biotion  to  a  wheel  on  the  following  axi&  Such  a  wheel  is  called 
a&  idle  vA^d :  it  afifects  the  direction  of  rotation  only,  and  not  the 
velocity-ratio. 

Let  the  aeries  of  axes  be  distingmshed  hy  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
&c  • .  • .  m ;  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wheels  be 
denoted  by  N's,  each  with  the  number  of  its  axis  affixed  >  thus, 
Ni,  Njy  &C.  •  • .  .  N„-i;  and  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driven 
or  JoUowing  wheels  be  denoted  by  n%  each  with  the  number  of  its 
axis  affixed ;  thus,  nt,  n^,  <&c.  ....  n^.  Then  the  I'atio  of  the 
angular  yelocity  a^  of  the  m^  axis  to  the  angular  velocity  a^  of  the 
first  axis  is  the  product  of  the  tri'-l  velocity-ratios  of  the  succes- 
sive elementary  combinations,  viz. : — 

<i^  _  N, .  Nj  .  &c.  .  . . .  N^^i  ^  ,- 

Oi  ""     n, 'Wj'&c «.     ' ^  '^ 

that  is  to  say,  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  last  and  first  axes  is  the' 
ratio  of  the  {HX>duct  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  drivers  to  the 
product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  followers ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  so  long  as  the  same  drivers  and  followers  constitute  the  train, 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  does  not  affect  the 
resahant  veloeity-ratkx 

Sttpposing  all  the  wheels  to  be  in  outside  gearing,  then  as  each 
elementavy  eombinatioa  reverses  the  direction  of  rotation,  and  as 
the  number  of  elementary  combinations,  m  -  1,  is  one  less  than 
the  number  of  axes,  m,  it  is  evident  that  if  77»  is  odd,  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  preserved,  and  if  even,  reversed. 

It  is  oilen  a  question  of  importance  to  determine  the  numbers  of 
teeth  in  a  train  of  wheels  best  suited  for  giving  a  detei-minate 
velocity-ratio  to  two  axes.  It  was  shown  by  Young,  that  to  do 
this  with  the  least  total  niumber  of  teeth,  the  velocity-ratio  of  each 
elementary  combination  should  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
3*59.  This  would  in  many  cases  give  too  many  axes;  and  as  a 
us^ul  prak^ical  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  fi'om  3  to  6  ought 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  an  elementary  combination 
in  wheel  work. 

Let  ^  be  the  velocity-ratio  required,  reduced  to  its  least  terms^ 

attd  let  B  be  greater  than  C. 

If  ^  is  not  greater  than  6,  and  0  lies  between  the  prescribed 

minimiim  number  of  teeth  (which  may  be  called  <),  and  its  double 
2  tj  then  one  pair  of  wheels  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  B  and  0 
will  themselves  be  the  numbers  required.  Should  B  and  0  be 
iaoonTeniently  large,  th^y  are  if  possible  to  be  resolved  into  factoi% 
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and  those  Actors,  or  if  they  are  too  small,  multiples  of  them,  used 
for  the  numbers  of  teetL    Should  B  or  C,  or  both,  be  at  once  incon- 

veniently  large,  and  prime,  then  instead  of  the  exact  ratio  -^,  some 

ratio  approximating  to  that  ratio,  and  capable  of  resolution  into  con- 
venient factors,  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of  continued  fractious. 

Should  p^  be  greater  than  6,  the  best  number  of  elementary 

combinations,  m  —  1,  will  lie  between 

log  B  -  log  C        log  B  -  log  0  „ . 
l^il '^ kP -"^^^ 

Then,  if  possible,  B  and  C  themselves  are  to  be  resolved  each 
-into  m  —  1  factors  (counting  1  as  a  factor),  which  factors^  or 
..multiples  of  them,  shall  be  not  less  than  tf  nor  greater  than  6<;  or 
-^if  B  and  C  contain  inconveniently  large  prime  factors,  an  approxi- 
mate velocity-ratio,  found  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions,  is 

-to  be  substituted  for  -^  as  before. 

So  far  as  the  resultant  velocity-ratio  is  concerned,  the  order  of 

-  the  drivers  N  and  of  the  followers  n  is  immaterial;  but  to  secure 

•  equable  wear  of  the  teeth,  as  explained  in  Article  447,  Principle  Y., 

the  wheels  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  for  each  elementary  com- 

•bination  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  n  shall  be  either 

1,  or  as  small  as  possible. 

450.  Priaciple  or  fiilldlnf  Contact. — The  Una  qf(iction,  or  of  con- 

'Mection,  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact  of  two  moving  pieces,  is  the 

>«ommon  perpendicular  to  t^eir  surfaces  at  the  point  where  they 

touch ;  and  the  principle  of  their  comparative  motion  is,  that  the 

components,  cUong  that  perpendicular,  of  the  vdocitiea  of  any  two 

points  traversed  by  it,  are  equal. 

Case  1.  Tvx>  shifting  pieces,  in  sliding  contact,  have  linear  velo- 
cities proportional  to  the  secants  of  the  angles  which  their  directions 
of  motion  make  with  their  line  of  action. 

Case  2.  Tux)  rotcUing  pieces,  in  sliding  contact,  have  angular 
velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distances 
from  their  axes  of  rotation  to  their  line  of  action,  each  multiplied 
by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  line  of  action  makes  with  the 
particular  axis  on  which  the  perpendicular  is  let  fall. 

In  iig.  197,  let  C„  Cg,  represent  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two 
pieces;  Ai,  Aj,  two  portions  of  their  respective  surfaces;  and  T„ 
Tt,  a  pair  of  points  in  those  surfaces,  which,  at  the  instant  under 
•consideration,  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  Let  P,  P,  be  the 
6ommon  perpendicular  of  the  surfaces  at  the  pair  of  points  T„  T,; 
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that  is,  the  line  ofa/dvon;  aud  let  C|  P,,  C,  P,,  be  the  common  per- 
pendiculars of  the  line  of  action  and  of  the  two  axes  respectively. 
Then  at  the  given  instant,  the  components 
along  the  line  Pi  Pj  of  the  velocities  of  the 
points  P|,  P],  are  equaL  Let  i|,  i^,  be  the 
angles  which  that  line  makes  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  respectively.  Let  Oi,  Oa,  be 
the  respective  angular  velocities  of  the  moving 
pieces;  then 


tti  •  Ci  Pj  •  sin  ti  =  Oa  •  Cg  Pj  •  sin  i^\ 


consequently, 


g,  _  Ci  P,  sin  $1 ,  ,^  . 

«!      CP.sint,' ^  '' 


which  is  the  principle  stated  above. 

When  the  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  in  direction  to  both 
azes^  then  sin  ii  =  sin  t,  =  1 ;  and  equation  1  becomes 


giPi 

c,p; 


.(1    A.) 


WK&a  the  axes  are  parallel,  ii  =  if.  Let  I  be  the  point  where 
the  line  of  action  cuts  the  plane  of  the  two  axes ;  then  the  triangles 
Pi  C|  I,  Pa  Ca  I,  are  similar;  so  that  equation  1  a  is  equivalent  to 
the  following : — 


at 


IC, 


(1   B.) 


Case  3.  A  rotating  piece  and  a  ehifting  piece,  in  sliding  contact, 
have  their  comparative  motion  regulated  by  tlie  following  piin- 

dple  : — Let  C  P  denote  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece  to  the  line  of  action;  t  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  action  makes  with  that  axis;  a  the  angular 
Telocity  of  the  rotating  piece;  v  the  linear  velocity  of  the  sliding 
piece;  ^  the  angle  which  its  direction  of  motion  makes  with  the 
line  of  action ;  then 

C  P  'sint  'sec^ (2.) 


v  =  a 


When  the  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  in  direction  to  the  axis 
of  the  rotating  piece,  sin  i  =  1 ;  and 


t?  =  a  •  C  P  •  sec  -y = « •  I C; (2  a.) 

where  I C  denotes  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece 
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to  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  cuts  a  perpendicular  from  that 
axis  on  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  shifting  piece. 

451.  Tectk  of  Spor-Wkcob  aad  Backs.    <a«a«ml  Prta€tple.^»The 

figures  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  are  regulated  by  the  principle,  that 
the  teeth  of  a  pair  ofwtveds  aHuiU  give  the  mme  vdodty-ratio  by  their 
sliding  corUcuA,  which  the  ideal  smooth  pitch  surfaces  would  give  by 
their  roUing  contact.  Let  B„  Bs,  in  fig.  197,  be  parts  of  the  pitch 
lines  (that  is,  of  cross  sections  of  the  pitch  surfaces)  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  I  the  pitch  point  (that  is,  a  section 
of  the  line  of  contact).  Then  the  angular  velocities  which  would  be 
given  to  the  wheels  by  the  rolling  contact  of  those  pitch  lines  are 

inversely  as  the  segments  I  Cj,  I  Ct,  of  the  line  of  centres;  and  this 
also  is  the  proportion  of  the  angular  velocities  given  by  a  pair  of 
surfaces  in  sliding  contact  whose  line  of  action  traverses  the  point 
I  (Article  450,  case  2,  equation  1  B).  Hence  the  condition  of 
correct  working  for  the  teeth  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes  is,  thai 
the  line  of  action  of  the  teeUi,  sfuiU  aJt  ecery  instant  traverse  the  line 
of  contact  of  tJie  pitcJt,  surfaces;  and  the  same  condition  obviously 
applies  to  a  rack  sliding  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  works. 

452.  Teetk  DcMribcd  hj  Boiling  Cwrres. — From  the  principle  of 
the  preceding  Article  it  follows,  that  at  every  instant,  the  position 
of  the  point  of  contact  Ti  in  the  cross  section  of  the  acting  surface 
of  a  tooth  (such  as  the  line  Ai  Ti  in  fig.  197\  and  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  pitch  point  I  in  the  pitch  line  1 6i  of  the  wheel  to 
which  that  tooth  belongs,  are  so  related,  that  the  line  I T^  which 
joins  them  is  normal  to  the  outline  of  the  tooth  A|  Ti  at  the  point 
Tj.  Now  this  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  tracing^ 
point  Ti,  and  the  instantaneous  axis  or  line  of  contact  I,  in  a  rolling 
curve  of  such  a  figure,  that  being  rolled  upon  the  pitch  surfiice  Bj, 
its  tracing-point  T^  traces  the  outline  of  the  tootL  (As  to  rolling 
curves,  see  Articles  386,  387,  389,  390,  393,  396,  397,  and  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  paper  there  referred  to). 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  teeth  may  work  correctly  together,  it  ia 
necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  insComtcmeous  radii  vectores  from 
the  pitdi  point  to  the  points  of  contact  of  the  two  teeth  should 
coincide  at  each  instant,  as  expressed  by  the  equation 

It,  =  IT,; ;. (1.) 

and  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  if  the  outlines  of  the  two  teetlt  be  traeed 
by  the  motion  of  the  same  tradng-poirU,  in  rolling  the  same  rolling 
curve  on  Uie  same  side  ofthepUch  svafaces  of  the  respective  wheels. 

The  Jlank  of  a  tooth  is  traced  while  the  rolling  curve  rolls  inside 
0f  the  pitch  line;  the  face,  while  it  rolls  ouUide,    Hence  it  ia 
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evident  that  the  fiamk^  of  the  teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  drive  the 
Jwxs  of  the  teeth  of  the  driven  wheel;  and  that  the  faces  of  the 
teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  drive  the  fiarnks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
driven  wheel  The  former  takes  place  while  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  teeth  is  approaching  the  pitch  point,  aa  in  ^g,  197,  supposing 
the  motion  to  be  from  P,  towards  P,;  the  latter,  after  the  point  of 
contact  has  passed,  and  while  it  is  receding  from,  the  pitch  point. 
The  pitch  point  divides  the  path  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth 
into  two  parts,  called  the  path  of  a/pproa^  and  the  path  of  recess; 
and  the  lengths  of  those  paths  must  be  so  adjusted,  that  two  pairs 
of  teeth  at  least  shall  be  in  action  at  each  instant. 

It  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  a  pair  of 
teeth  should  either  be  both  convex,  or  that  if  one  is  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  the  concave  surface  should  have  the  flatter  curvature. 

The  equations  of  Article  390  give  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  pitch  line  at  the  pitch  point 
(r,),  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rolling  curve  at  the  same  point 
(rj),  the  radius  vector  of  the  ti^cing-point  (r  =  I  T),  the  angle  made 
by  that  line  with  the  line  of  centres  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  curves 
(^  =  .^i::  T I  C),  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  traced  by 
the  point  T  (^),  all  at  a  given  instant 

When  a  pair  of  tooth  surfaces  are  both  convex  absolutely,  that 
which  is  a  face  is  concave,  and  that  which  is  a  flank  is  convex, 
towards  the  pitch  point;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  values  of  f 
having  contrary  signs  for  the  two  teeth,  being  positive  for  the  face 
and  negative  for  the  flank.  The  fojce  of  a  tooth  is  always  convex 
absolutely,  and  concave  towards  the  pitch  point,  ^  being  positive; 
so  that  if  it  works  with  a  concave  flank,  the  value  of  t  for  that  flank 
is  positive  also,  and  greater  than  for  the  £bm^  with  which  it  works. 

453.    The  Slldlas  or  a  Pair  of  Teetk  an  Each  Otk«r,  that  is,  their 

relative  motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  action, 
is  found  by  supposing  one  of  the  wheels,  such  as  1,  to  be  fixed,  the 
line  of  centres  Ci  Cj  to  rotate  backwawis  round  G,  with  the  angular 
velocity  aj,  and  the  wheel  2  to  rotate  round  0^  as  before  with  the 
angular  velocity  Oj  relatively  to  the  line  of  centres  Ci  Cj,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  motion  as  if  its  pitch  surface  rolled  on  the  pitch 
surface  of  the  first  wheeL  Thus  the  rdcUive  motion  of  the  wheels 
is  unchanged;  but  1  is  considered  as  fixed,  and  2  has  the  resultant 
motion  given  Jby  the  principles  of  Article  388 ;  that  is,  a  rotation 
about  the  instantaneous  axis  I  with  the  angular  velocity  Oi  +  Oj. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  sliding  is  that  due  to  this  rotation  about  I, 

with  the  radius  TT  =  r;  that  is  to  say,  its  value  is 

r  (ai  +  Oo); (1.) 

•o  that  it  is  greater,  the  farther  the  point  of  contact  is  from  the 
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line  of  centres;  and  at  the  instant  when  that  point,  passing  the  line  of 
centres,  coincides  with  the  pilch  poirU,  the  velocity  of  sliding  is  null, 
and  the  action  of  the  teeth  is,  for  the  instemt,  that  of  rolling  contacts 
The  roots  of  the  teeth  slide  towards  each  other  during  the  ap- 
proach, and  from  each  other  during  the  recess.  To  find  the  amounl 
or  total  dista/nce  through  which  the  sliding  takes  place,  let  tx  be  the 
time  occupied  by  the  approach^  and  t^  that  occupied  by  the  recess  ; 
then  the  distance  of  sliding  is 


8 


=  Cr{a^  +  a,)dt  +  rr{a,-\'a^dti (2.) 

JO  Jo 


or  in  another  form,  H  di  denote  an  element  of  the  change  of  angu- 
lar position  of  one  wheel  relatively  to  the  other,  i^  the  amount  of 
that  change  during  the  approach,  and  i,  during  the  recess,  then 

(a, +  a,)c?<  =  rft;  and 

*=  /"  rdi  +  Trdi (3.) 

(See  also  Article  455.) 

454.  The  Are  of  Contact  •■  the  Pitch  Ibises  is  the  length  of  that 

portion  of  the  pitch  lines  which  passes  the  pitch  point  during  the 
action  of  one  pair  of  teeth ;  and  in  order  that  two  pairs  of  teeth  at 
least  may  be  in  action  at  each  instant,  its  length  should  be  at  least 
double  of  the  pitch.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  arc  of  ap- 
proach and  the  arc  of  recess.  In  order  that  the  teeth  may.  be  of 
length  sufficient  to  give  the  required  duration  of  contact,  the  dis- 
tance moved  over  by  the  point  I  upon  the  pitch  line  during  tho 
rolling  of  a  rolling  curve  to  describe  the  face  and  flank  of  a  tooth, 
must  be  in  all  equal  to  the  length  of  the  required  arc  of  oontactb 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  arcs  of  approach  and  recess  equal 

455.  The  length  of  a  Tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  of  the  fiEice  and  that  of  the  flank.  For  teeth  in  the  driving 
wheel,  the  length  of  the  flank  depends  on  the  arc  of  approach, — ^that 
of  the  face,  on  the  arc  of  recess ;  for  those  in  the  following  wheel, 
the  length  of  the  flank  depends  on  the  arc  of  recess, — ^that  of  the 
face,  on  the  arc  of  approacL 

Let  ^1  be  the  arc  of  approach,  g,  that  of  recess ;  ^i  the  length  of 
the  flank,  ?i  the  length  of  the  face  of  a  tooth  in  the  driving  wheeL 
Let  ri  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  pitch  line,  Tq  that  of  the  rolling 
curve,  r  the  i-adius  vector  of  the  tracing-point,  at  any  instant  Tha 
angular  velocity  of  the  rolling  curve  relatively  to  the  wheel  is 

d 


t'Krf^rJ' 
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tbe  positive  sign  applying  to  rolling  outside,  or  describing  the  face, 
and  the  negative  sign  to  rolling  inside,  or  describing  the  flank. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  the  tracing-point  at  a  given  instant  is 


and  consequently 


dt     \r^       rj ' 


(1) 


For  the  following  wheel,  qi  and  q^  have  to  be  interchanged,  so  thaty 
if  n  be  the  radius  of  that  wheel, 


%) 


The  equations  2  and  3  evidently  give  the  means  of  finding  the  dis- 
tance of  sliding  between  a  pair  of  teeth,  in  a  different  form  from 
that  given  in  Article  453 ;  for  that  distance  is 

=rx*d'^*rx-xy^ « 

456.  To  laaUe  o^matm^  all  the  preceding  principles  apply,  olv 
serving  that  the  radius  of  the  gi^eater,  or  concave  pitch  sur&ce,  i» 
to  be  considered  as  negative,  and  that  in  Article  453,  the  difference 
of  the  angular  velocities  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  suhl 

457.  Inrolate  Teeth  f«r  CIrcalar  Wheels,  being  the  first  of  tho 

three  kinds  mentioned  in  Article  447,  are  of  the  form  of  the  in- 
volute of  a  circle,  of  a  radius  less  than  the  pitch  circle  in  a 
ratio  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  sine  of  a  certain  angle  /, 
and  may  be  traced  by  the  pole  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  rolling  on 
the  pitch  circle,  the  angle  made  by  that  spiral  at  each  point  with 
its  own  radius  vector  being  the  complement  of  the  given  angle  ^. 
But  this  mode  of  describing  involutes  of  circles,  being  more  com- 
plex than  the  ordinary  method,  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  that 
they  fidl  under  the  general  description  of  curves  described  by 
rolHng. 
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In  fig.  198,  let  Ci,  C„  be  the  centres  of  two  circular  TvlieeLi^ 
whose  pitch  circles  are  Bi,  Bs.  Through  the  pitoh  point  I  dra'V 
the  intended  line  of  action  Pi  Ps,  making  the  angle  C I P  s=  /  with 
the  line  of  centres.     From  C„  G„  draw 


C,  Pi  =  I  C,  •  sin  fi, 


(1.) 


C,P,  =  IC,-sin^, 

perpendicular  to  P,  P,,  with  which  two  perpendiculars  as  radii, 
describe  circles  (called  base  circles)  D„  Dg. 

Suppose  the  base  circles  to  be  a  pair  of 
circular  pulleys,  connected  hj  means  of  a 
cord  whose  course  from  pulley  to  pulley  is 
Pi  I  Pa.  As  the  line  of  connection  of  those 
pulleys  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  proposed 
teeth,  they  will  rotate  with  the  required 
velocity-ratio.  Now  suppose  a  tracing-point 
T  to  be  fixed  to  the  cord,  so  as  to  be  carried 
along  the  path  of  contact  Pj  I  P^  That 
point  will  trace,  on  a  plane  rotating  along 
with  the  wheel  1,  part  of  the  involute  of 
the  base  circle  Di,  and  on  a  plane  rotating 
along  with  the  wheel  2,  part  of  the  involute 
of  the  base  circle  D„  and  the  two  curves  so 
traced  will  always  touch  each  other  in  the 
required  point  of  contact  T,  and  will  therefore  fulfil  the  condition 
required  by  Article  451, 

All  involute  teeth  of  the  same  pitch  work  smoothly  together. 
To  find  the  length  of  the  path  of  contact  on  either  side  of  the 
pitch  point  I,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distance  between  the 
fronts  of  two  successive  teeth  as  measured  along  P,  I P^,  is  less 
than  the  pitch  in  the  ratio  sin  ^  :  1,  and  consequently  that  if  dis- 
tances not  less  than  the  pitch  x  sin  ^  be  marked  off  either  way  from 
I  tov/ards  Pi  and  P,  respectively,  as  the  extremities  of  the  path  of 
<K)ntact,  and  if  the  addendum  circles  be  described  through  the 
points  so  found,  there  will  always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth  in 
action  at  once.  In  practice,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  path  of  contact 
somewhat  longer,  viz.,  about  2^  times  the  pitch ;  and  with  this 
length  of  path  and  the  value  of  ^  which  is  usual  in  practice,  viz., 
75^"^,  the  addendum  is  about  Vlr  of  the  pitch. 

The  teeth  of  a  rack,  to  work  correctly  with  wheels  having  invo- 
lute teeth,  should  have  plane  surfaces,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
connection,  and  consequently  me^ng,  with  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  rack,  angles  equal  to  the  before-mentioned  angle  B. 
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458b  MMing  of  iMT*iate  Teeth. — ^The  distance  throtigli  which  a 
pair  of  involiite  teeth  slide  on  each  other,  is  found  by  observing 
that  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth  to  the  pitch 
point  is  given  by  the  equation 

r^q'-^^qwi^ ; ^ (1.) 

'wliidi  reduces  equation  3  of  Article  455  to  the  following  : — 

This  distance  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  extreme  dis- 
tances of  the  point  of  contact  from  the  pitch  point.  Let  these  be 
denoted  by  ^  ^ ;  then 

<,  =  yjBm^;  t^^q^an^;  and«=^-  + -j  •  .J^^..(2A.) 

For  inaide  gearing^  the  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  radiL  of 

the  wheels  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  sum. 

The  preceding  formulse,  which  are  exact  for  involute  teeth,  are 

approximately  correct  for  all  teeth,  if  ^  be  taken  to  represent  the 

mean  value  of  the  angle  C I P  between  the  line  of  centres  and  the 

line  of  action. 

31 
The  usual  value  of  i  being  75^®,  sin  /  =  -^  nearly. 

459.  The  AddeadiMM  of  iMTeiate  Teeth,  that  is,  their  projection 
beyond  the  pitch  circle,  is  found  by  considering,  that  for  one  of  the 
wheels  in  fig.  198,  such  as  the  wheel  1,  the  real  radius^  or  radius 
of  the  addendum  circle,  is  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  one  side  is  the  radius  of  the  base  circle  CP,  and  the 
other  is  P I  +  the  portion  of  the  path  of  contact  beyond  I.     Now 

C  P  =  r,  •  sin  i ;  Fl  =  r,  .  cos  ^.  Let  U  be  the  portion  of  the  path 
of  contact  above  mentioned  {  —  q^'  sin  ^),  and  dt  the  addendum  of 
the  wheel  1 ;  then 

(r,  +  rf,)*=rj  •sin«^  +  (ri  cos  ^  +  <,)»; (1.) 

and  for  the  wheel  2  the  suffixes  1  and  2  are  to  be  interchanged. 

31  I 

The  usual  value  of  sin  ^  is  about  -r^,  and  that  of  cos  ^  about  7. 

The  same  formulae  apply  to  teeth  of  any  figure,  if  /  be  taken  to 
represent  the  eastreime  value  of  the  angle  C I  P. 

460.  The  BiellMt  tnmkmu  with  Inrolate  Teeth  of  a  given  pitch  J9, 

has  its  siie  fixed  by  the  consideration  that  the  path  of  contact  of 
the  flanks  of  its  teeth,  which  must  not  be  less  than  j»  -  sin  ^^  eannot 
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be  gi-eater  than  the  distance  along  the  line  of  action  from  the  pitch 
point  to  the  base  circle,  I  P  =  r  *  cos  ^.     Hence  the  least  radius  ia 

r  zzzp  tan  ^; (I.) 

which,  for  ^  =■  75^°,  gives  for  the  radius'  r  =  3*807  p,  and  for  the 
circumference  of  the  pitch  circle,  p  x  3*867  x  2  v  =  2^-3  p;  to 
which  the  next  greater  integer  multiple  ofpia25p;  and  therefore 
twerUy-five,  as  formerly  stated,  in  Article  447,  is  the  least  number 
of  invobUe  teeth  to  be  employed  in  a  pinion. 

461.  Bpicycioidal  Teeih. — For  tracing  the  figures  of  teeth,  the 
most  convenient  rolling  curve  is  the  circle.  The  path  of  contact 
which  a  point  in  its  circumference  traces  is  identical  with  the  circle 
itself;  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  are  internal,  and  their  faces  external 
epicycloids,  for  wheels;  and  both  flanks  and  faces  are  cycloids  for 
a  rack. 

Wheels  of  the  same  pitch,  with  epicycloidal  teeth  traced  by  the 
same  rolling  circle,  all  work  correctly  with  each  other,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  numbers  of  their  teeth ;  and  they  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  sa/me  set. 

For  a  pitch  circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the  rolling  or  describing 
circle  (as  it  is  called),  the  internal  epicycloid  is  a  straight  line,  being 
in  fact  a  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle ;  so  that  the  flanks  of  the  teeth 
for  such  a  pitch  circle  are  planes  rsidiating  from  the  axis.  For  a 
smaller  pitch  circle,  the  flanks  would  be  convex,  and  incurved  or 
under-cvJt,  which  would  be  inconvenient ;  therefore  the  smallest 
wheel  of  a  set  should  have  its  pitch  circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the 
describing  circle,  so  that  the  flanks  may  be  either  straight  or  concave. 
In  fig.  199,  let  B  be  part  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel,  C  C  the 

line  of  centres,  I  the  pitch-point, 
K  the  internal,  and  R'  the  equal 
external  describing  circles,  so  placed 
as  to  touch  the  pitch  circle  and  each 
other  at  I ;  let  D I D'  be  the  jmth 
of  contact,  consisting  of  the  path  of 
approach  D  I,  and  the  path  of  re- 
cess I D^  In  order  that  there  may 
always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth 
in  action,  each  of  those  arcs  should 
be  equal  to  the  pitch. 

The  angle  9,  on  passing  the  line  of 
centres,  is  90°;  the  least  value  of  that 
angleis^  =  ^CID=^C'ID'. 
It  appears  from  experience  that 
^'  l^*«  the  least  value  of  9  should  be  about 

60°j  therefore  the  arcs  D I  =  I D'  should  each  be  one-sixth  of  a  cir- 
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cumference;  therefore  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  deacribing  circle 
should  be  six  times  thepitc/k 

It  follows  that  the  smallest  pinion  of  a  set,  in  which  pinion  the 
flanks  are  straight,  should  have  ttvelve  teeth,  as  has  ah^ady  been 
stated  in  Article  447. 

462.  The  A44«M4nm  for  Epic7cl«Uial  Teetii  is  found  from  the 
formula  already  given  in  Article  459,  equation  1,  by  putting  for 

^  the  angle  C I  D,  and  for  t^  the  chord  I D'  =  2  r^  *  cos  ^,  r^  being 
the  radius  of  the  roUing  circle.     Hence 

{rl  +  d^y  =  r\  sin' ^  +  (ri+2ro)» -cos' ^ (1.) 

3  1 

For  the  usual  value  of  0,  60®,  sin*  ^  =  7,  and  cos"  ^  =  7  ;  whence 

4  4 

{r^  +  d^y  =  1'^  +  r^r,  +  ti (2.) 

462  A.  The  siuiimc  •r  Epicyctouimi  TccUi  is  deduced  from  equation 
3  of  Article  455,  by  observing,  that  the  radius  vector  of  the  point 
of  contact  is 

r=2  To -sin  ^, (1.) 

and  that  the  extreme  values  of  q  are  the  arcs  of  approach  and 
recess. 


'> 


whence  we  have 

s 


,=g.  =  2r«g-*), (2.) 


Sin  7^  •  a  TT- 


=  8rj(l  +  l)u-'sii.^        .^ 

\f'i     Tf/  J  0  2  ro        2  ro 

=  8  (1  -  sin  0  ^  (J-^  +  i)  ; (3.) 

which,  for  i  :=■  60°,  has  the  value 

•  =  1-07  r^  (1  +  i) (3  a.) 

463.  Appr«ziHate  EpicTcl«Mai  Teeth. — Willis  has  shown  how 
to  approximate  to  the  figure  of  an  epicycloidal  tooth  by  means 
of  two  circular  arcs,  one  concave  for  the  flank,  the  other  convex, 
fur  the  face,  and  each  having  for  its  radius,  the  mean  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  epicycloidal  arc.  Willis's  formulse  are  deduced  in 
his  own  work  from  certain  propositions  respeeting  the  transmission 
of  motion  by  linkwork.  In  the  present  treatise  they  will  be 
deduced  from  the  values  already  given  for  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
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epicycloids  ib  Article  390,  case  1,  equation  4 :  viz.,  let  rj  be  the 
radius  of  the  pitch  qircle,  Tq  that  of  the  roUixig  circle,  f  the  radiuA 
of  carTature  required;  then 


f  =  2  ro  *  cos  ^  — 


ri 

o  ===♦'0 


—  =  4  fo  •  cos  ^ 


fi 


2ro' 


(1.) 


the  mgn  +  applying  to  an  external  epicycloid^  that  is,  to  the  f<ice  of 
a  tooth,  and  the  sign  ^  to  an  irU&mal  epicycloid,  that  is,  to  the 
JUmk  of  a  tooth. 

To  find  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  given 
point  in  an  epicycloid  from  the  point  of  contact  I  of  the  pitch  circle 
and  rolling  circle,  there  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  ludius  of  cur- 
vature, the  instantaneous  radius  vector,  r  =  2  rg  cos  fi;  that  is  to  say^ 


f  —  r  =  2  To  cos  ^ 


n 


2ro- 


(2.) 


The  value  to  be  assumed  for  ^  is  its  mean  value,  that  is,  75^^;  and 
cos  ^  =  -  nearly :  r^  is  nearly  equal  to  the  pitch, ^;  and  if  »  be  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel. 

Therefore,  for  the  proportions  approved  of  by  Willis,  equation  2 
becomes 


P 


nz±i  V2' 

+  being  used  for  the  face,  and  -  for  the  flank ;  also 


(3.) 


r==|  nearly. 


.(4.) 


Hence  the  following  con- 
struction. In  fig.  200,  let 
B  C  be  part  of  the  pitch 
circle,  A  the  point  where  a 
tooth  is  to  cross  it     Set  off 

AB=:AC  =  |.  Dmwradii 

-.        ^^  r.^^'^^*^  of  the  pitch  circle,  D  B,  E  a 

^w  FB,  C  G,  making  angles  of  75^^  with  those  radii,  in  whichi 

BPa?.  _!L_.  cS-^    -J! /lev 
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Hound  F,  with  the  radias  F  A,  draw  the  circular  arc  A  H ;  this 
will  be  the  face  of  the  tooth.  Eound  G,  with  the  radins  G  A, 
draw  the  circular  arc  G  K  ;  this  will  be  the  flank  of  the  tooth. 

To  &cilitate  the  application  of  this  rule,  Willis  has  published 
tables  of  the  values  of  c  ^>  &&d  invented  an  instrument  called  the 

464.  Teeth  •€  Wheel  wlwA  Trandie. — A  tnmcUe,  as  in  fig.  201, 
lum  (rjrlindrical  pins  called  staves  for  teeth.  The  face  of  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  suitable  for  driving  it,  in  outside  gearing,  are  described 
by  firs*  tracing  external  epicycloids  by  rolling  the  pitch  circle  B,  of 
the  trundle  on  the  pitch  circle  Bi  of  the  dnving  wheel,  with  the 


Kg.  201«  Fig.  202. 

centre  of  a  stave  for  a  tracing-point,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  then  drawing  curves  parallel  to  and  within  the  epicycloids,  at 
a  distance  from  them  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  stave.  Trundles 
having  only  six  staves  will  work  with  large  wheela 

To  drive  a  trundle  in  inside  gearing,  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  should  be  curves  parallel  to  internal  epicycloids.  A 
peculiar  case  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  202,  where  the  radius  of 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  tnmdle  is  exactly  one-half  of  that  of  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  wheel ;  the  trundle  has  three  equi-distant  staves; 
and  the  internal  epicycloids  described  by  their  centres  while  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  trundle  is  rolling  within  that  of  the  wheel,  are 
three  straight  lines,  diameters  of  the  wheel,  making  angles  of  60^ 
with  each  other.  Hence  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
form  three  straight  grooves  intersecting  each  other  at  the  centre, 
each  being  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  stave  of  the 
trundle. 

465.  iMMeBaieMs  ef  Teeih. — Toothed  wheels  being  in  general 
intended  to  rotate  either  way,  the  backs  of  the  teeth  are  made 
similar  to  the  fronts.  The  space  between  two  teeth,  measured  on 
the  pitch  circle,  is  made  about  one-fifth  part  wider  than  the  thick- 
nesa  of  tha  tooth  on  the  pitch  circle;  that  is  to  say, 

thicknesa  of  tooth  sc  tt-  pitch, 
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width  of  space  =  -^  pitch. 

The  difference  of  r^r  of  the  pitch  is  called  the  back-la^ 

The  clearance  allowed  between  the  points  of  teeth  and  the  bottom? 
of  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other  wheel,  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  pitch. 

The  thicknsss  of  a  tooth  is  fixed  according  to  the  principles  already- 
stated  in  Article  326;  and  the  breadtf^  is  so  adjusted,  that  when 
multiplied  by  the  pitch,  the  product  shall  contain  <yns  sqtuxre  inch 
for  each  160  lbs.  of  force  transmitted  by  the  teeth. 

466.  0aM|r»s  Pi^crsa. — An  elaborate  work  on  the  teeth  of  wheels 
by  this  author  explains  a  process  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  of  tho^e  before  described.  A  ibrm  is  selected  for  the  path  of 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth,  and  from  that  form  the  figures 
of  the  teeth  are  deduced. 

Besides  grooved  friction  wheels  (see  pp.  431  and  618),  wheels 
without  grooves  are  also  used,  their  bearing  surfaces  being  kept  in 
close  contact. 

467.  Tke  T«eiii  •€  a  Bevet-Wkeei  have  acting  Surfaces  of  the 
conical  kind,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line  traversing  the  apex 
of  the  conical  pitch  sur£Eu;e,  while  a  point  in  it  is  carried  round  the 
outlines  of  the  cross  section  of  the  teeth  made  by  a  sphere  described 
about  that  apex. 

The  operations  of  describing  the  exact  figures  of  the  teeth  of 
bevel- wheels,  whether  by  involutes  or  by  rolling  curves,  are  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  those  for  describing  the  figures  of  the  teeth  of 
spur-wheels,  except  that  in  the  case  of  bevel-wheels,  all  those 
operations  are  to  be  performed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex,  instead  of  on  a  plane,  substituting  jto^  for  centrmf 
and  great  circles  for  straight  lines. 

In  consideration  of  the  practical  difficulty,  especially  in  the  case 
of  large  wheels,  of  obtaining  an  accurate  spherical  surface,  and  of 
drawing  uix>n  it  when  obtained,  the  following  approosimate  method, 
proposed  originally  by  Tredgold,  is  generally  used : — Let  O,  fig. 

203,  be  the  apex,  and  O  C  the  axis  of  the 
pitch  cone  of  a  bevel-wheel;  and  let  the 
largest  pitch  cii*cle  be  that  whose  radius  is 

C  B.  Perpendicular  to  O  B  draw  B  A  cut- 
ting the  axis  produced  in  A,  let  the  outer 
rim  of  the  pattern  and  of  the  wheel  be  made 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cone  whose 
apex  is  A  and  side  A  B.    The  narrow  zone 

fup  508  *^*  ^^®  ^^^  employed  will  approach 

^'       *  sufficiently  near  to  a  zone  of  the  sphere 

described  about  O  with  the  radius  O  B,  to  be  used  in  its  stead.    On 
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a  plane  snr&oe,  with  the  radius  A  B,  draw  a  drcolar  arc  B  D ;  a 
aector  of  that  circle  will  represent  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
oone  ABC  developed,  or  spread  <nU  flaL  Describe  the  figures  of 
teeth  of  the  required  pitch,  suited  to  the  pitch  circle  B  D,  as  if  it 
'Were  that  of  a  spur-wheel  of  the  radius  A  B ;  those  figures  will  be 
the  required  cross  sections  of  the  teeth  of  the  bevel- wheel,  made  bv 
the  conical  isone  whose  apex  is  A 

468.  Teetii  ^f  8ktew-ii«rei  Wheels. — The  cross  sections  of  the  teeth 
of  a  skew-bevel  wheel  at  a  given  pitch  circle  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  bevel  wheel  whose  pitch  sur&ce  is  a  cone  touching  the  hyperbo- 
loidal  pitch  surfisu^  of  the  skew-bevel  wheel  at  the  given  pitch 
circle;  and  the  surfiioes  of  the  teeth  of  the  skew-bevel  wheel 
are  generated  \f^  a  straight  line  which  moves  round  the  outlines 
of  the  cross  section  and  at  the  same  time  is  kept  always  in  the 
position  of  the  generating  line  of  a  hyperboloidal  surfiEU)e  similar  to 
the  pitch-surface  (see  Article  444,  pages  430,  431). 

469.  The  Tecch  mi  iTeM-Chrcsfair  Wheel*  are  described  by  rolling 
circles  or  other  curves  on  the  pitch  surfaces,  like  the  teeth  of  cir- 
cular wheels;  and  when  they  are  small  compared  with  the  wheels 
to  which  they  belong,  each  tooth  is  nearly  similar  to  the  tooth  of  a 
circular  wheel  having  the  same  radius  of  curvature  with  the  pitch 
snr&oe  of  the  actual  wheel  at  the  point  where  the  tooth  is  situated. 

470.  A  Caoi  or  wiper  is  a  single  tooth,  either  rotating  continu- 
ously or  oscillating,  and  driving  a  sliding  or  turning  piece,  either 
constantly  or  at  intervals.  Ail  the  principles  which  have  been 
stated  in  Article  450,  as  being  applicable  to  sliding  contact,  are 
applicable  to  cams ;  but  in  designing  cams,  it  is  not  usual  to  deter- 
mine or  take  into  consideration  the  form  of  the  ideal  pitch  surface 
which  would  give  the  same  comparative  motion  by  rolling  contact 
that  the  cam  gives  by  sliding  contact 

471.  Screws.  Pitch. — ^The  figure  of  a  screw  is  that  of  a  convex 
or  concave  cylinder  with  one  or  more  helical  projections  called 
threads  winding  round  it.  Clonvex  and  concave  screws  are  dis- 
tinguished technically  by  the  rea{)ective  names  of  male  SLud  female, 
or  external  and  internal;  a  short  internal  screw  is  called  a  nvi;  and 
when  a  screw  is  not  otherwise  specified,  extertud  is  understood. 

The  relation  between  the  advofnos  and  the  rotation^  which  com- 
pose the  motion  of  a  screw  working  in  contact  with  a  fixed  nut  or 
neUcal  guide,  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Article  382,  equa- 
tion 1  ;  and  the  same  relation  exists  between  the  rotation  of  a 
screw  about  an  axis  fixed  longitudinally  i*elatively  to  the  frame- 
work, and  the  advance  of  a  nut  in  which  that  screw  rotates,  the 
nut  being  free  to  shift  longitudinally,  but  not  to  turn.  The  advance 
of  the  nut  in  the  latter  case  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  advance  of  the  screw  in  the  former  case. 

2o 
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A  screw  is  called  right-handed  or  left-handed,  aooording  as  its 

advance  in  a  fixed  nut  is  aooompanied 
by  right-handed  or  left-handed  rotation, 
when  viewed  by  an  observer yrow  whom 
the  advance  takes  place.     Fig.  204  re- 
presents a  right-handed  screw,  and  fig; 
205  a  left-handed  screw. 

-*— ^    ^       \^ "^^-       The  pUch  of  a  screw  of  one  thread, 

and  the  total  pUch  of  a  screw  of  any 
number  of  threads,  is  the  pitch  of  the 
p'j    2Q^        «.        '      •  helical   motion  of  that  screw,  as  ex- 
^'  plained  in  Article  382,  and  is  the  dis- 

tance (marked  p  in  figs.  204  and  205)  measured  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  between  the  corresponding  points  in  two  consecutive 
turns  oft?ie  same  tkreacL 

In  a  screw  of  two  or  more  threads,  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  axis,  between  the  corresponding  points  in  ttoo  adjao&nit 
threads,  may  be  called  the  divided  pitch, 

472.    Nornuil  and  Clrcnfair  Pitch. — When  the  pitch  of  a  SCrew  18 

not  otherwise  specified,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  measured 
parallel  to  the  axi&  But  it  is  sometimes  convenient  for  particular 
purposes  to  measure  it  in  other  directions;  and  for  that  purpose  a 
cylindrical  pitch  sti/rface  is  to  be  conceived  as  described  about  the 
axis  of  the  screw,  intermediate  between  the  crests  of  the  threads 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  grooves  between  them. 

If  a  helix  be  now  described  upon  the  pitch  cylinder,  so  as  to 
cross  each  turn  of  each  thread  at  right  angles,  the  distance  between 
two  corresponding  points  on  two  successive  turns  of  the  same 
thread,  measured  along  this  normal  helix,  may  be  called  the  normal 
pitch;  and  when  the  screw  has  more  than  one  thread,  the  normal 
pitch  from  thread  to  thread  may  be  caUed  the  normal  divided  pitch 

The  distance  from  thread  to  thread  measured  on  a  circle  described 
on  the  pitch  cylinder,  and  called  the  pitch  circle,  may  be  called  the 
circular  pitch;  for  a  screw  of  one  thread  it  is  one  circamferenoe  ; 
for  a  screw  of  n  threads 

one  circumference 
n 

The  following  set  of  formuln  show  the  relations  amongst  the  difiTer- 
ent  modes  of  measuring  the  pitch  of  a  screw.  The  pUch,  properly 
speaking,  as  originally  defined,  is  distinguished  as  the  axud  pitch, 
and  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  same  screw :  the  normal  and 
circular  pitch  depend  on  the  radius  of  the  pitch  cylinder. 

Let  r  denote  tiie  radius  of  the  pitch  cylinder ; 

n,  the  number  of  threads ; 
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t,  the  obliquily  of  the  threads  to  the  pitch  oirdes,  and  of  the 
normal  helix  to  the  axis ; 


the  axial  <  ?.  •  j  'j    2.  *, 
\  divided  pitoh ; 


p.      ■'   the  normal  {g^^i^tdi; 
n  ) 

p„  the  drculai'  pitch ; 

Then 
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473.  Screw  o««rtos« — ^A  pair  of  convex  screws,  each  rotating 
about  its  axis,  are  used  as  an  elementary  combination,  to  transmit 
motion  by  the  sliding  contact  of  their  threads.  Such  screws  are 
commonly  called  endless  screws.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
Bcrews,  their  threads  must  be  parallel ;  and  their  line  of  connection 
is  the  common  perpendicular  to  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  threads 
«t  their  point  of  contact.     Hence  the  following  principles : — 

I.  If  the  screws  are  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed,  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  their  axes  is  the  sum  of  their  obli- 
quities:— ^if  one  is  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed,  that 
angle  is  the  difference  of  their  obliquities. 

IL  The  normal  pitch,  for  a  screw  of  one  thread,  and  the  normal 
divided  pitch,  for  a  screw  of  more  than  one  thread,  must  be  the 
same  in  each  screw. 

III.  The  angular  velocities  of  the  screws  are  inversely  as  their 
number  of  thr^ids. 

474.  Beekeii  Q««ria«  IB  a  case  of  scTCw  gearing,  in  which  the 
axes  of  the  screws  are  parallel,  one  screw  being  right-handed  and 
the  other  lefb-handed,  and  in  which,  from  the  shortness  and  great 
diameter  of  the  screws,  and  their  large  num- 
ber of  threads,  they  are  in  £Etct  tolieds,  with 
teeth  whose  crests,  instead  of  being  parallel 
to  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pitch  cylinders, 
eroas  it  obliquely,  so  as  to  be  of  a  screw-like  "  p.  ^^ ' 
or  helical  form.  In  wheelwork  of  this  kind, 
the  contact  of  each  pair  of  teeth  commences  at  the  foremost  end  of 
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the  helical  front  and  terminates  at  the  aftermost  end;  and  the 
helix  is  of  such  a  pitch  that  the  contact  of  one  pair  of  teeth  doefr 
not  terminate  tmtil  that  of  the  next  pair  has  commenced.  The 
ohject  of  this  is  to  increase  the  smoothness  of  motion. 

With  the  same  object,  Dr.  Hooke  invented  the  making  of  the 

fronts  of  teeth  in  a  series  of  stepa.  A 
wheel  thns  formed  resembles  in  shape  a 
series  of  equal  and  similar  toothed  discs 
placed  side  by  side,  with  the  teeth  of 
each  a  little  behind  those  of  the  preced- 
ing disc.  In  such  a  wheel,  let  p  he  the 
Fig.  207.  circular  pitch,  and  n  the  number  of  steps. 

Then  the  arc  of  contact,  the  addendum,  and  the  extent  of  sliding, 

are  those  due  to  the  smajler  pitch  -,  while  the  strength  of  the  teeth 


n 


is  that  due  to  the  thickness  corresponding  to  the  entire  pitch  p;  bio 
that  the  smooth  action  of  small  teeth  and  the  strength  of  large 
teeth  are  combined.  Stepped  teeth  being  more  expensive  and 
difiicidt  to  execute  than  common  teetli,  are  used  for  special  pur- 
poses onlj. 

475.  The  Wkcei  wmd  Screw  is  an  elementary  combination  of  two- 
screws,  whose  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  both  being 
right-handed  or  both  left-handed.  As  the  usual  object  of  this  com- 
bination is  to  produce  a  change  of  angular  velocity  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  single  pair  of  ordinary  wheels, 
one  of  the  screws  is  commonly  wheel-like,  being  of  large  diameter 
and  many-threaded,  while  the  other  is  short  and  of  few  threads;, 
and  the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  number  of  threads. 


Fig.  208. 


Tig.  209. 


Fig.  208  represents  a  side  view  of  this  combination,  and  fig.  20^ 
a  cross  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  ihe  smaller  screw.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Willis,  that  if  each  section  of  both  screws 
be  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  large  screw  or 
wheel,  the  outlines  of  the  threads  of  the  larger  and  smaller  screw 
should  be  those  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  rack  respectively :  B|  Bi^ 
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in  Sg.  208,  for  exumple,  being  ths  pitch  circle  of  the  irheel,  and 
B,  B,  the  pitch  line  of  the  ntck. 

The  peripheiy  and  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  asu&lly  hoUowed  to 
£t  the  screw,  as  shown  bA.  T,  fig.  209. 

To  make  the  teeth  or  threadfi  of  a  pair  of  screws  fit  correctly  and 
■wtitk  smoothly,  a  hardened  steel  screw  is  made  of  the  figure  of  ths 
funftlW  acrew,  with  ita  thread  or  threads  notched  so  as  to  form  a 
cutting  tool ;  the  larger  screw,  or  wheel,  is  cast  approximately  of 
ihe  required  figure  ;  the  lai^r  screw  and  the  ateel  screw  are  fitted 
up  in  their  proper  relative  poeition,  and  made  to  rotate  in  contact 
with  each  other  by  turning  the  st«el  screw,  which  cats  the  ^breads 
•of  the  larger  screw  to  their  true  figura 

476.    Tin  Bclulr*  WMIb(  •T  m  P«lr  sf  Serem  at  their  point  of 

contact  is  found  thus: — Let  r,,  r^,  be  the  radii  of  their  pitdi  tr^lin- 
ders,  and  *,,  i„  the  obliquitiea  of  their  threads  to  their  pitch  circles, 
-one  of  which  is  to  be  considered  aa  n^ative  if  the  screwB  are  con- 
trary-huided.  Let  u  be  the  commoa  component  of  the  velocities 
-of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  along  a  line  touching  the  pitch  suiv 
&ces  and  perpendicular  to  the  threadu,  at  the  pitch  point,  and  o 
the  velocity  of  sliding  of  the  threads  over  each  other.     Then 

«  =  a,r,ein*i  =  ffl,r,-s 
•o  that 


V  =  «,r,-  ooB  t,  +  <yt  •  008  «, = w  (cotan  t,  +  cotan  t^ (2.) 

When  the  screws  are  oontiuy-handed,  the  difference  instead  of  the 
earn  of  the  terms  in  equation  3  is  to  be  taken. 

477.  OMhav-  €>BH<a» — A  wupling  is  a  mode  of  connecting  a 
pair  of  shafts  so  that  they  shall  rotate  in 
die  same  direction,  with  the  same  mean 
angular  velocity.  If  the  axes  of  the  shaftb 
ar«  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  coupling 
consists  in  so  connecting  their  contiguous 
ends  that  they  shall  rotate  as  one  piece; 
bnt  if  the  axes  are  not  in  the  same  Btndght 
line,  combinations  of  mechanism  are  re-  ; 
qnind.  A  coupling  for  parallel  shafts 
which  acts  by  didimg  eoiUact  was  invented  —^  j^^ 

by  Oldham,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  210.  *" 

Ci,  0^  are  the  axes  of  the  two  parallel  shafts  ;  Dj,  D^  two  crosa- 
beads,  facing  each  other,  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  two  shafia  t»- 
•pectively  JEp  I^  a  bar,  sliding  in  a  diametral  groove  in  the  &c«  of 
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Dj ;  Eg,  Eg,  a  bar,  sliding  in  a  diametral  git>ove  in  the  face  of  D,  * 
those  bars  are  fixed  together  at  A,  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  cross.  The 
angular  velocities  of  the  two  shafts  and  of  the  cross  are  all  equal  at 
every  instant  The  middle  point  of  the  cross,  at  A,  revolves  in 
the  dotted  circle  described  upon  the  line  of  centres  C.  Cj,  as  & 
diameter,  twice  for  each  turn  of  the  shafts  and  cross ;  tne  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation  of  the  cross,  at  any  instant,  is  at  I,  the 
point  in  the  circle  C^  Cg,  diametrically  opposite  to  A. 

Oldham's  coupling  may  be  used  with  advantage  where  the  axe» 
of  the  shafts  are  intended  to  be  as  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  is  possible,  but  where  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  practica- 
bility or  permanency  of  their  exact  continuity. 

SBcrrioN  3. — Connection  hy  Bcmds, 

478.  Baadto  ciaMccL — Bands,  or  wrapping  connectors,  for  com- 
municating motion  between  pulleys  or  drums  rotating  about  fixed 
axes,  or  between  rotating  pulleys  and  drums  and  shifting  pieces, 
may  be  thus  classed : — 

I.  Belts,  which  are  made  of  leather  or  of  gutta  percha,  are  flat 
and  thin,  and  require  nearly  cylindrical  pulleys.  A  belt  tends  to 
move  towards  that  part  of  a  pulley  whose  radius  is  greatest ;  pulleys 
for  belts,  therefore,  are  slightly  swelled  in  the  middle,  in  order 
that  the  belt  may  remain  on  the  pulley  unless  forcibly  shifted.  A 
belt  when  in  motion  is  shifted  off  a  pulley,  or  from  one  pulley  on 
to  another  of  equal  size  alongside  of  it,  by  pressing  against  that 
part  of  the  belt  which  is  moving  towcurds  the  puUey. 

II.  Cords,  made  of  catgut,  hempen  or  other  fibres,  or  wire,  are 
nearly  cylindrical  in  section,  and  require  either  drums  with  ledges, 
or  grooved  pulleys. 

III.  Chains,  which  are  composed  of  links  or  bars  jointed  together, 
require  pulleys  or  drums,  grooved,  notched,  and  toothed,  so  as  to 
fit  the  links  of  the  chains. 

Bands  for  communicating  continuous  motion  are  endless. 

Bands  for  communicating  reciprocating  motion  have  usually  their 

ends  made  fast  to  the  pulleys  or  drums  which  they  connect,  and 

which  in  this  case  may  be  sectors. 

479.  PrtMcipie  •r  €«aBecti«ii  by  Mmmdm, — ^The  line  of  connection 
of  a  pair  of  pulleys  or  drums  connected  by  means  of  a  band,  is  the 
central  line  or  axis  of  that  part  of  the  band  whose  tension  transmits 
the  motion.  The  principle  of  Article  433  being  applied  to  thL» 
case,  leads  to  the  following  consequences  : — 

I.  F(/r  a  jKwr  of  rotatvng  pieces,  let  r„  r^  be  the  perpendiculars 
let  fall  firom  their  axes  on  tiie  centre  line  of  the  band,  <Zi,  a„  their 
angular  velocities,  and  t|,  4,  the  angles  which  the  centre  line  of  the 
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band  makes  with  the  two  axes  respectively.  Then  the  longitudi* 
nal  velocity  of  the  band,  that  is,  its  component  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  its  own  centre  line,  is 

ussriOi  8ini|  =  raai  sint^; (1.) 

whence  the  angular  velocity-ratio  is 

Oi      r,  sin  t, ^  *'' 

When  the  aaoea  are  parcUld  (which  is  almost  always  the  case),  ii  =  i%» 
and 

^=5 (3.) 

The  same  equation  holds  when  both  axes,  whether  parallel  or  not^ 
are  perpendicular  in  direction  to  that  part  of  the  band  which  trans- 
mits the  motion ;  for  then  sin  t|  =  sin  t^  =  1. 

IL  For  a  roUUmg  piece  and  a  sliding  piece,  let  r  be  the  perpendi- 
cular finom  the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
band,  a  the  angular  velocity,  i  the  angle  between  the  directions  oi 
the  band  and  axis,  u  the  longitudinal  velocity  of  the  band,  j  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  the  centre  line  of  the  band  and  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  sliding 
piece;  then 

u=ra  sin  i  =  v  coBJ;  and (4.) 

ra  sin  i  ,^^ 

V  =  7- (5.) 

cos^ 

When  the  centre  line  of  the  band  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece,  sin  i  =  cos^  =  1,  and 

v^=u=^ra (6.) 

480.  The    Phch  SarfiM^  ^r  •  Palley  or  Dram    is    a    SUr£EU»    to 

which  the  line  of  connection  ia  always  a  tangent ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  surface  parallel  to  the  acting  surface  of  the  pulley  or  drum, 
and  distant  from  it  by  half  the  thickness  of  the  band. 

481.  circafair  PaHcys  wmd  Drams  are  used  to  oommtmicate  a 

^ — <iy  .-— ^ 

(        5^ 1   2l^{ — ^f    )      I        ^ 

Fig  211.  Fig.  212. 

constant  velocity-ratia     In  each  of  them^  the  length  denoted  by  r 
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in  the  equations  of  Article  479  is  constant,  and  is  called  the  tfft 
tive  rctdvus,  being  equal  to  the  real  radius  of  the  puUej  or  drum 
added  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  band. 

A  crossed  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  circular  pulleys,  as  in  fig.  21 1, 
reverses  the  direction  of  rotation ;  an  open  beU,  as  in  fig.  212,  pre- 
serves that  direction. 

482.  The  ij«Bgtii  of  Mi  BadieM  iVeit,  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys 


whose  efiective  radii  are  Oj  T,  ^  r^,  C,  T^  =  r„  with  parallel  axes 

whose  distance  apart  is  C^Cs  ==  c,  is  given  by  formulie  founded  on 
equation  1  of  Article  402,  viz., — L  =  2  • «  + 1  •  r  i.  Each  of  the  two 
equal  straight  parts  of  the  belt  is  evidently  of  the  length 


•  ^  J<f  -  (r J  +  r,)*  for  a  crossed  belt 


:} 


(1-) 


8  =  Jc^  -  {vi  —  r^  for  an  open  belt 

Tj  being  the  greater  radius,  and  r,  the  less.  Let  t|  be  the  arc  to 
radius  unity  of  the  greater  puUey,  and  t,  that  of  the  less  pullej* 
with  which  the  belt  is  in  contact ;  then  for  a  crossed  belt 

ti  =  ii=rx  +  2  arc  *sin-2 — T9\  • 

and  for  an  open  belt,  I  (2.) 

H=(»  +  2aro.sin!lZr«);  ♦.^(^-Sarc    sin^»"^«V 

and  the  introduction  of  those  values  into  equation  1  of  Article  402 
gives  the  following  results  : — 
For  a  crossed  belt, 


L=2  Vc"-(r,  +  r,)«  +  (rg+r,)-  (»  +  2aro    siu    ^^^^)  i 
and  for  an  open  belt^ 
L  =  2Vc»^(rt-r,y  +  »(n  +  r,)  +  2(ri-r,) -arc-sin    ^llll« 


(3.) 


As  the  last  of  these  equations  would  be  troublesome  to  employ  in 
a  practical  application  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Article,  an 
approximation  to  it,  sufficiently  close  for  practical  purposes,  is 
obtained  by  considering,  that  if  r  —  r^  is  sinall  compiured  with  c, 

J<^  - (iv^  =  c-^V^'^'  nearly,  and  ~  •  ~  •  ^»~''« 


2c 


arc  -  sm 


ri-Tt 


nearly ;  whence,  for  an  open  belt, 

L  nearly  =  2  c  +  *(ri+n)  +  ^^i^=^. (3  a.) 


^7 


483. 


(figs.  213,  214,  215,  216)  are  a  oontnTanoe  for 


Fig.  S18. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


ng.  21ft. 


▼aryiiig  and  adjusting  ihe  velocity-ratio  communicated  between  a 
pair  of  parallel  shafts  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  may  be  either  conti- 
nuous cones  or  conoids,  as  in  figs.  213,  214,  whose  velocity-ratio 
can  be  varied  gradually  while  they  are  in  motion  by  shifting  the 
belt ;  or  sets  of  pulleys  whose  radii  vary  by  steps,  as  in  figs.  215, 
216,  in  which  case  the  velocity-ratio  can  be  changed  by  shifting 
the  belt  from  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another. 

In  oi-der  that  the  belt  may  be  equally  tight  in  every  possible 
position  on  a  pair  of  speed-cones,  the  quantity  L  in  the  equations 
of  Article  482  must  be  constant. 

For  a  crossed  belt,  as  in  figs.  213  and  215,  L  depends  solely  on 
€  and  on  r^  +  r^  Now  c  is  constant,  because  the  axes  are  parallel, 
therefore  the  swn  ofths  rcuiU  of  the  pitch  circles  connected  in  every 
position  of  the  belt  is  to  be  constant.  That  condition  is  fulfilled 
by  a  pair  of  continuous  cones  generated  by  the  revolution  of  two 
straight  lines  inclined  opposite  ways  to  their  respective  axes  at 
equal  angles,  and  by  a  set  of  pairs  of  pulleys  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  radii  is  the  same  for  each  pair. 

For  an  open  belt,  the  following  practical  rule  is  deduced  from  the 
approximate  equation  3  A  of  Article  482  : — 

Let  the  speed-cones  be  equal  and  similar  conoids,  as  in  fig.  214, 
but  with  their  large  and  small  ends  turned  opposite  ways.  Let  r^ 
be  the  radius  of  the  large  end  of  each,  r,  that  of  the  small  end,  Vq 
that  of  the  middle ;  and  let  y  be  the  sagittay  measured  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis,  of  the  arc  by  whose  revolution  each  of  the  conoids 
is  generated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bulging  of  the  conoids  in  the 
middle  of  their  length ;  then 


=  r  -^"*"—  =  ^!^^lZliL 


2  «-c 


(1.) 


2  7  =  6*2832  ;  but  6  may  be  used  in  most  practical  cases  without 
sensible  eiTor. 
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The  radii  at  the  middle  and  ends  being  thus  determined,  make 
the  generating  curve  an  arc  either  of  a  circle  or  of  a  parabola. 

For  a  pair  of  stepped  cones,  as  in  fig.  216,  let  a  series  oi  differ- 
ences of  the  radii,  or  values  of  r^  -  r,,  be  assumed ;  then  for  each 
pair  of  pulleys,  the  sum  of  the  radii  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
difference  by  the  formula 

n  +r,  =  2  r.-fe!^*j (2.) 

S  r«  being  that  sum  when  the  radii  are  equal 

Section  4. — lA/nkworh 

484.  OetfaitioBa. — The  pieces  which  are  connected  by  linkwork, 
if  they  rotate  or  oscillate,  are  usually  called  cramkSf  beams,  and 
levers.  The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  a  rigid  bar,  which 
may  be  straight  or  of  any  other  figure ;  the  straight  figure  being 
the  most  fiEivourable  to  strength,  is  used  when  there  is  no  special 
re;^u3on  to  the  contrary.  The  link  is  known  by  various  names  under 
various  circumstances,  such  as  coupling  rod,  connecting  rod,  crank 
rod,  eccentric  rod,  &c.  It  is  attached  to  the  pieces  which  it  connects 
by  two  pins,  about  which  it  is  free  to  turn.  The  effect  of  the  link 
is  to  maintain  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  those  pins  in- 
variable ;  hence  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  pins  is  the  lir^e 
qf  connection;  and  those  centres  may  be  called  the  connected  points. 
In  a  tui*ning  piece,  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  its  connected 
point  upon  its  axis  of  rotation  is  the  arm  or  crcmk  a/rm, 

485.  Principles  of  Coanectioa. — The  whole  of  the  equations 
already  given  in  Article  479  for  bands,  are  applicable  to  linkwork. 
The  axes  of  rotation  of  a  pair  of  turning  pieces  connected  by  a  link 
are  almost  always  parallel,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connec- 
tion ;  in  which  case  the  angular  velocity-ratio  at  any  instant  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  common  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
the  line  of  connection  upon  the  respective  axes  of  rotation  (Article 
479,  equation  3). 

486.  Dead  Points. — If  at  any  instant  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
crank  arms  coincides  with  the  line  of  connection,  the  common 
perpendicular  of  the  line  of  connection  and  the  axis  of  that  crank 
arm  vanishes,  and  the  directional  relation  of  the  motions  becomes 
indeterminate.  The  position  of  the  connected  point  of  the  crank 
arm  in  question  at  such  an  instant  is  called  a  dead  poinL  The 
velocity  of  the  other  connected  point  at  such  an  instant  is  null, 
unless  it  also  reaches  a  dead  point  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  the 
line  of  connection  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  of  rotation,  in 
which  case  the  velocity-ratio  is  indeterminate. 
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487.  c^Mq^iiac  •r  Parallel  Axes. — ^Tlie  onlj  case  in  which  an  trni- 
form  angular  yelocity-ratio  (being  that  of  equality)  is  communicated 
"by  linkworky  is  that  in  which  two  or  more  parallel  shafts  (such  as 
thoee  of  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine)  are  made  to 
rotate  with  constantly  equal  angular  velocities,  by  having  equal 
cranks,  which  are  maintained  parallel  by  a  coupling  rod  of  such  a 
length  that  the  line  of  connection  is  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  axes.  The  cranks  pass  their  dead  points  simultaneously.  To 
obviate  the  unsteadiness  of  motion  which  this  tends  to  cause,  the 
shaflB  are  provided  with  a  second  set  of  cranks  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  connected  by  means  of  a  similar  coupling  rod,  so  that  one 
set  of  cranks  pass  their  dead  points  at  the  instant  when  the  other 
set  are  farthest  from  theirs. 

488.  The  CaaipanulTe  Rf  atiaa  af  the  CaHaected  Patau  in  a  piece 

of  linkwork  at  a  given  instant  is  capable  of  determination  by  the 
method  explained  in  Article  384  ;  that  is,  by  finding  the  instanta- 
neous axis  of  the  link  ;  for  the  two  connected  points  move  in  the 
same  manner  with  two  points  in  the  link,  considered  as  a  rigid  body. 

If  a  connected  point  belongs  to  a  turning  piece,  the  direction  of 
its  motion  at  a  given  instant  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  axis  and  crank  arm  of  the  piece.  If  a  connected  point 
belongs  to  a  shiftinfr  piece,  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  any 
instant  is  given,  and  a  plane  can  be  drawn  perpendicidar  to  that 
direction. 

The  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  paths 
of  the  two  connected  points  at  a  given  instant,  is  the  instaTUcmeaiis 
axis  of  the  link  at  that  instant;  and  the  velocities  of  the  oormected 
fxnnts  are  direcUy  as  their  distances  from  thai  ctxis. 

In  drawing  on  a  plane  surface,  the  two  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  paths  of  the  connected  points  are  represented  by  two  lines 
(being  their  sections  by  a  plane  normal  to  them),  and  the  instanta- 
neous axis  by  a  point;  and  should  the  length  of  the  two  lines 
render  it  impracticable  to  produce  them  until  they  actuaUy  inter- 
sect, the  velocity-ratio  of  the  connected  points  may  be  found  by 
the  principle,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  segments  which  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  connection  cuts  off  from  any  two  lines 
drawn  from  a  given  point,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  paths 
of  the  connected  points. 

Easamj^  L  Two  Rotating  Pieces  with  Pa/raUd  Axes  (fig.  217).— 
Let  C„  Ot,  be  the  parallel  axes  of  the  pieces ;  T„  T„  their  con- 
nected points ;  CiT„  ^T»  their  crank  arms ;  T.  T„  the  link  At 
a  given  instant,  let  Vi  be  Uie  velocity  of  T, ;  v^  that  of  T,. 

To  find  the  ratio  of  those  velocities,  produce  0^  Ti,  C,  Tt,  till 
they  intersect  in  K  :  K  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  link  or 
connecting  rod,  and  the  velocity-ratio  is 
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«,:«,::  K  T,  :  K  T, 


(1.) 


Should  K  be  inoonveniently  far  off,  draw  any  triangle  with  its 
sides  respectively  parallel  to  Cj  T„  C,  T„  and  T,  T, ;  the  ratio  of 
the  two  sides  first  mentioned  will  be  the  velocity-ratio  required. 
For  example,  draw  C.  A  parallel  to  C,  T„  cutting  T,  T.  in  A ;  then 


Vj  :  v»  ::  CsA  :  CaT«., 


(2.) 


Itg.  217. 


Fig.  218 


Excmvple  II.  EolaUng  Piece  cmd  Slidvng  Piece  (fig.  218). — Let 
C,  be  the  axis  of  a  rotating  piece,  and  T)  R  the  straight  line  along 
which  a  fdiding  piece  moves.     Let  Ti,  Ti^  be  the  connected  points, 

Cg  Tg  the  crank  arm  of  the  rotating  piece,  and  T,  T,  the  link  or 
connecting  rod.  The  points  Tj,  T,,  and  the  line  Tj  R,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  C.  Draw  T,  "K.  per- 
pendicular to  Ti  B,  intersecting  Cg  Tg  in  K  ;  K  is  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  the  link ;  and  the  rest  of  the  solution  is  the  same  as  in 
£xample  L 

489.  An  BcceaiHc  (fig.  219)  being  a  circular  disc  keyed  on  a 

shaft,  with  whose  axis  its  centre  does  not  co- 
incide, and  used  to  give  a  reciprocating  motion 
to  a  rod,  is  equivalent  to  a  crank  whose  con- 
nected point  is  T,  the  centre  of  the  eccentric 
disc,  and  whose  crank  arm  is  C  T,  the  distance 
of  that  point  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  called 
the  eccerUricitf/, 

An  eccentric  may  be  made  capable  of  having  its  eccentricity 
altered  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  so  as  to  vary  the  extent 
of  the  reciprocating  motion  which  it  communicates,  and  which  is 
called  the  ^row^  or  travd,  or  ^071^  of  stroke. 

490.  Th«  Lioasck  •f  Stroke  of  a  point  in  a  reciprocating  piece  ia 
the  distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  path  in  which  that  point 
moves.     When  it  is  connected  by  a  link  with  a  point  in  a  oou- 
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tinnonslj  rotating  piece,  the  ends  of  the  stroke  of  the  reciprocfttiitg 
poiot  correapoud  with  the  dead  poinU  of  the  contiauoualy  revolving 
piece  (Article  486). 

Let  S  be  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  reciprocating  piece,  L  the 
lei^th  of  the  line  of  connection,  and  R  the  crank  arm  of  the  oon- 
tinuooBly  turning  piece.  Then  if  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke  be  in 
one  sttuight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  crank, 

S  =  2R; fl-} 

and  if  their  ends  be  not  in  one  trtraight  line  with  that  axis,  then 
8,  L  — B,  and  L  +  R,  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  having  Ilie 
angle  opposite  S  at  that  axis ;  ao  that  if  '  be  the  supplement  of  th» 
arc  between  the  dead  points, 

S»  =  2  (L' +  E*)  -  2  (L»  -  R")  cos  < ;  J 

2L*+2R'-S'  I    <^) 

■^  2(L'-R')     ■  > 

491.  n*«ka'«  iTaivanBi  #•!«(  (fig.  220)  is  a  contrivance  for  coup- 
ling shafts  whose  axes  int«isect  each  other  in  a  point. 

Let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  axes  O  C„  O  C^  and  i  their 
angle  of  inclination  to  each  other,  i 
The  pair  of  shafts  Ci,  C„  terminate 
in  a  pair  of  forks  F„  F^  in  bearings 
at  the  extremities  of  which  turn  the 
gudgeons  at  the  ends  of  the  aims  of 
&  rectangular  cross  having  its  centre 
at  O.  This  cross  is  the  link ;  the 
connected  points  are  the  centres  of  -.    ,,. 

the  bearings  F,,  F»    At  each  instant  ^' 

each  of  those  points  moves  at  right  angles  to  the  central  plane  of 
its  shaft  and  fork,  therefore  the  line  of  intei-section  of  the  central 
planes  of  the  two  forks,  at  anj'  instant,  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
the  cross,  and  the  vdoeUy-ralio  of  the  points  F,,  F,  (which,  as  the 
forks  are  equal,  is  also  the  aTiffular  v^ocUy-ratio  of  the  shafte),  ia 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  those  pointn  ft«m  that  instan- 
taiieotis  axis.  The  mean  value  of  that  velocity-ratio  is  that  of 
equality ;  for  each  successive  gvarier  twm  is  made  by  both  shafts  ilk 
the  same  time ;  but  its  actual  value  fluctuates  between  the  limits, 

—  ^ 1  when  Fi  ia  in  the  plane  of  the  axes ; 

•■  "••  ^...(1.) 

—  =  cos  i  when  F|  is  in  that  plane. 


T- 
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Its  value  at  intermediate  instants,  as  well  as  the  relation  between 
the  positions  of  the  shafts,  are  given  by  the  following  equations  : — 
Let  0if  ^„  be  the  angles  respectively  made  by  the  oentitd  planes  of 
the  forks  and  shafts  with  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  at  a  given 
instant;  then 

tan  ^1  *  tan  ^,  =  cos  i ;  \ 

a,  d^g      tan  ^1  +  cotan  ^1   > (2.) 

ai  d  (P,       tan  ^t  +  cotan  0f  ) 

492.  The  D«nbic  Ho«ke'»  jfmiut  (fig.  221)  is  used  to  obviate  the 
vibratoiy  and  unsteady  motion  caused  by  the  fluctuation  of  the 

velocity-ratio  indicated  in  the  equa^ 
tions  of  Article  491.  Between  the 
two  shafts  to  be  connected,  Ci,  G^ 
there  is  introduced  a  short  interme- 
diate shaft  Cs,  making  equal  angles 
with  C|  and  C„  connected  ¥dth  each 
^S-  221.  of  them  by  a  Hooke's  joint,  and 

liaving  both  its  own  forks  in  the  same  plane. 

Let  i  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  C,  and  C^,  and  also  that  of 
Oa  and  C9.  Let  ^1,  ^t,  ^s»  ^  ^^^  angles  made  at  a  given  instant  by 
the  planes  of  the  forks  of  the  three  shafts  with  the  plane  of  their 
axes,  and  let  a,,  o^  Of,  be  their  angular  velocities.     Then 

tan  ^,  *  tan  0^  =  cos  %  =  tan  ^1  *  tan  ^; 

whence  tan  ^  =r  tan  0^ ;  and  Og  =  Oi; 

so  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  first  and  third  shafts  are  equal 
to  each  other  at  every  instant. 

493.  A  Click,  being  a  reciprocating  bar,  acting  upon  a  ratchet 
wheel  or  rack,  which  it  pushes  or  pulls  through  a  certain  arc  at 
each  forward  stroke,  and  leaves  at  rest  at  each  backward  stroke,  is 
an  example  of  intermittent  Unkwork.  During  the  foi'ward  stroke, 
the  action  of  the  click  Lb  governed  by  the  principles  of  linkwork; 
during  the  backward  stroke,  that  action  ceases.  A  eatch  or  ptUl, 
turning  on  a  fixed  axis,  prevents  the  ratchet  wheel  or  rack  from 
reversing  its  motion. 

Section  5. — Eeduplicaiion  of  Cards, 

494.  Deiiniu«Hn. — The  combination  of  pieces  connected  by  the 
several  plies  of  a  cord  or  rope  consists  of  a  pair  of  cases  or  frames 
called  blocks,  each  containing  one  or  more  pulleys  called  sJieaces, 
One  of  the  blocks  called  the  /cUl-block,  Bj,  is  fixed;  the  other,  or 
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mnmMff-Wooi  B„  is  moveable  to  or  from  the  fell-block,  with  which 
It  u  connected  by  means  of  a  rope  of  which  one  end  is  attached 
either  to  the  feU-block  or  to 
tlie  numing-block,  while  the 
other  end,  T„  called  the /all, 
or  tadcU-faU,  is  fi«e;   while  , 

the  intermediate  portion  ot' 
the  rope  passes  alternately 
round  the  pulleys  in  the  fell- 
block  and  running-block.  The 
whole  combination  is  called  a  ' 

UickU  OT  pitTchcue. 

490.  The  Tr  ■■our-Biute  chief- 
lyconsidered  in  a  tackle  is  that 
between  the  velocities  of  the 
ronning-block,  «,  and  of  the 
tackle-fell,  V.  That  ratio  is 
given  by  equation  6  of  Artiole 
♦02  {which  see),  vis. :_  ^  „^  P^.  „^ 

•  =  ««; {!■) 

where  n  is  the  nmmber  o/plKtatwpe  by  which  the  mnning-block 
IS  connected  with  tie  feU-block.  Thus,  in  fcr.  223, »  =  7 ;  and  in 
fig.  223,  n  =  6.  =.       "6         .  - 

496.  TheT.*»cii»  .f  A»r  PIT  ofthe  ^opeisfonndinthefollow- 


I.  For  a  ply  on  the  dde  of  the  fall-block  nert  the  tackle-fell, 
such  as  2.  4,  6,  fig.  322,  and  3,  5.  fig  223,  it  is  to  be  considered 
what  would  be  the  velocity  of  that  ply  if  it  were  itself  the  tackle- 
felL  Let  that  velocity  be  denoted  by  t/,  uid  let  n'  be  the  number 
of  plies  between  the  ply  in  question  and  the  point  of  attachment  by 
which  the  first  plj  (marked  1  in  the  figures)  ia  fixed  to  one  or  other 
block.     Then 

«'=»'« a-) 

II.  For  a  ply  on  tie  aide  of  the  fell-block  ferthetit  from  the 
tackle-fidl,  the  velocity  is  equal  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  next 
succeeding  ply,  with  which  it  is  directly  connected  over  one  of  the 
sheaves  of '^e  fell-block. 

III.  If  the  first  ply,  as  in  fig.  223,  is  attached  to  the  fell-block, 
ita  velocity  is  nothing;  if  to  the  running-block,  its  velocity  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  block. 

497.  wuta'a  Tmeu*. — ^The  sheaves  in  a  block  are  ususlly  made 
all  of  the  same  diameter,  and  turn  on  a  fixed  pin;  and  they  have, 
consequently,  different  angular  velocitiee.     But  by  making  the 
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diameter  cf  each  sheave  proportdonal  to  the  velocity,  rdaiwdy  to- 
the  bloekf  of  the  ply  of  rope  which  it  is  to  carry,  the  angular  velo- 
cities  of  the  sheaves  in  one  block  may  be  rendered  equal,  so  that 
the  sheaves  may  Ije  made  all  in  one  piece,  and  may  have  joumalB^ 
turning  in  fixed  bearings.  This  is  called  WhMa  TackUy  from  t>h» 
inventor,  and  is  represented  in  figs.  222  and  223. 

Section  6. — Hydraulic  CoTmection, 

498.  The  €»«Het«i  Priaeipto  of  the  communication  of  motiozii 
between  two  pistons  by  means  of  an  intervening  fluid  of  constant 
density  has  already  been  stated  in  Article  411,  viz.,  that  the  velo- 
cities of  the  pistons  are  inversely  as  their  areas,  measured  on  planes- 
normal  to  their  directions  of  motion. 

Should  the  density  of  the  fluid  vary,  the  problem  is  no  longer  one 
of  pure  mechanism ;  because  in  that  case,  besides  the  communication, 
of  motion  ^m  one  piston  to  the  other,  there  is  an  additional  motion 
of  one  or  other,  or  both  pistons,  due  to  the  change  of  volume  of  the- 
fluid 

499.  TalTM  are  used  to  regulate  the  communication  of  motion 
through  a  fluid,  by  opening  and  shutting  passages  through  which 
the  fluid  flows;  for  example,  a  cylinder  may  be  provided  with  valves- 
which  shall  cause  the  fluid  to  flow  in  through  one  passage,  and 
out  through  another.  Of  this  use  of  valves,  two  cases  may  be- 
distinguished. 

I.  W'li^en  the  piston  moves  the  fluid,  the  valves  may  be  what  is- 
called  sdf-oA^^ng;  that  is,  moved  by  the  fluid.  If  there  be  two 
passages  into  Uie  cylinder,  one  provided  with  a  valve  opening 
inwards,  and  the  other  with  a  valve  opening  outwards;  then 
during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  piston  the  former  valve  is  opened 
and  the  latter  shut  by  the  inwai*d  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows 
in  through  the  former  passage;  and  during  the  inward  stroke  or 
the  piston,  the  former  valve  is  shut  and  the  latter  opened  by  the 
outward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows  out  through  the  latter 
passage.  This  combination  of  cylinder,  piston,  and  valves,  consti- 
tutes a  pmap, 

II.  When  the  fluid  moves  Hve  piston,  the  valves  must  be  opened 
and  shut  by  mechanism,  or  by  hand.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  is 
a  vxyrking  cylinder. 

500.  In  the  HydraBiic  PrcM,  the  rapid  motion  of  a  small  piston 
in  a  pump  causes  the  slow  motion  of  a  large  piston  in  a  working- 
cylinder.  The  pump  draws  water  from  a  reservoir,  and  forces  it 
into  the  working  cylinder;  during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  pump- 
piston,  the  piston  of  the  working  cylinder  stands  still ;  during  the 
inward  stroke  of  the  pump  piston,  the  piston  of  tJi^  working. 
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CTlinder  moTes  outward  with  a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  of 
the  pump  piston  aa  its  area  is  greater.  When  the  piston  of  the 
^rorking  cylinder  has  finished  its  outward  stroke,  which  may  be  of 
any  length,  it  is  permitted  to  be  moved  inwards  again  by  opening 
a  valve  by  hand  and  allowing  the  water  to  escapa 

501.  In  the  Hydmuiic  B«i«i«  the  slow  inward  motion  of  a  large 
piston  drives  water  from  a  large  cylinder  into  a  smaller  cylinder, 
and  causes  a  more  rapid  outward  motion  of  the  piston  of  the  smaller 
cylinder.  When  the  latter  piston  is  to  be  moved  inward,  a  valve 
between  the  two  cylinders  is  closed,  and  the  valve  of  an  outlet  from 
the  smaller  cylinder  opened,  by  hand,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape  from  the  smaller  cylinder.  The  larger  cylinder  is  filled  and 
its  piston  moved  oit%ward,  when  required,  by  means  of  a  pump,  in 
a  manner  resembling  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  (See  also 
p.  642.)» 

Section  7. — Ttcwm  ofMechcmimn. 


502.  TmiMs  •r  EioBeatuT  c«aihimuiMi«  have  been  defined  in 
A.rticle  435,  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of  wheelwork,  in  A  rtide 
449,  and  in  the  case  of  a  double  Hooke's  joint,  in  Article  492.  The 
general  principle  of  their  action  is  that  the  comparative  motion  of 
the  first  driver  and  last  follower  is  expressed  by  a  ratio,  which  is 
found  by  multipljring  together  the  several  velocity-ratios  of  the 
series  of  elementary  combinations  of  which  the  train  consists,  each 
with  the  sign  denoting  the  directional  relation. 

Two  or  more  trains  of  mechanism  may  converge  into  one ;  as  when 
the  two  pistons  of  a  pair  of  steam  engines,  each  through  its  own 
connecting  rod,  act  upon  one  crank  shait.  One  train  of  mechanism 
may  diverge  into  two  or  mora;  as  when  a  single  shaft,  driven  by  a 
prime  mover,  carries  several  pidleys,  each  of  which  drives  a  difierent 
machine.  The  principles  of  comparative  motion  in  such  converging 
and  diverging  trains  are  the  same  as  in  simple 'trains. 

*  See  ffydraulie  Power  and  Hydraulic  Afaehinery,  Robinson,  2nd  edition* 
and  A  Manual  ^fthe  SUam  Bngmt  and  oAer  Prime  J/oorr«,  Kankine. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


Oir  AOORSaATB  OOMBIKATION8. 


503.  The  Owicfi  PriaeiHM  of  aggregate  combinations  have 
already  been  given  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  II.,  Section  3.  The 
problems  to  which  those  principles  are  to  be  applied  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes. 

L  Where  a  secondary  moving  piece  is  connected  at  three,  or  at 
two  points,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  three  or  with  two  other  pieces 
whose  motions  are  given ;  so  that  the  problem  is,  frcva  Hie  motions 
of  three  or  of  two  points  in  the  secondary  piece,  to  find  its  motion  as  a 
whoUf  and  the  motion  of  any  point  in  it.  The  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem is  given  in  Articles  383  and  384. 

II.  Where  a  secondary  piece,  C,  is  carried  by  another  piece,  B ; 
and  denoting  the  frame  of  the  machine  by  A,  there  are  given  two 
oat  of  the  three  motions  of  A,  B,  and  C,  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  the  third  is  required.  The  motion  of  C  relatively  to  A  is  the 
resultant  of  the  motion  of  C  relatively  to  B,  and  of  B  relatively  to 
A  ;  and  the  problem  is  solved  by  the  methods  already  explained  in 
Articles  385  to  395,  inclusive. 

Willis  distinguishes  the  effects  of  aggregate  oombinauona 
into  aggregate  vdocUiee,  whether  linear  or  angular,  produced  in 
secondary  pieces  by  the  combined  action  of  different  drivers,  and 

aggregate  pcUhe,  being  the  curves,  such 
as  cycloids  and  trochoids,  epicycloids 
and  epitrochoids,  described  by  given 
points  in  such  secondary  pieoea 

The  following  Articles  give  examples 
of  the  more  ordinaiy  and  useful  aggre> 
gate  combinations. 

504.    DMoneMtal    WIh^Ums. —  In    fig. 

224,  the  axis  A|  carries  two  barrek  of 
different  radii,  r,  being  the  greater,  and 
r,  the  less.  A  running  block  containiug 
a  single  pulley  is  hung  by  a  rope  which 
passes  below  the  pulley,  and  has  one 
end  wound  round  the  hunger  barrel,  and 
the  other  wound  the  contrary  way  round 
the  smaller  barrel    When  the  two  barrels  n>tate  together  with  th« 


Fig.  224. 
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common  angular  velocity  a,  the  division  of  the  rope  which  hangs 
from  the  larger  barrel  moves  with  the  velocity  ari,  and  the  divi- 
sion which  hangs  horn  the  smaller  barrel  moves  in  the  contrary 
direction  with  the  velocity  —ar^  (whose  direction  is  denoted  by 
the  n^ative  sign).  These  are  also  the  velocities  of  the  two  points 
at  opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  pulley,  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  two  vertical  divisions  of  the  rope.  The  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  is  a  mean  between  iboae  two  velocities ; 
that  is,  their  half-difference,  because  their  signs  are  opposite ;  or 
denoting  it  by  v, 

^^a(r^ (1.) 

The  instcmtaneoua  aaeis  of  the  pulley  may  be  found  by  the  method 
of  Article  384,  as  follows  : — In  fig.  184  c,  let  A  and  B  be  the  two 
ends  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  pulley,  and  let  A  Y«  =  a  ri, 

and  BV^  zzzar^  represent  their  velocities ;  join  V.  V^  cutting  A  B 
in  O;  this  is  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  its  distance  from  the 
centre  or  moving  axis  of  the  pulley  is  obviously 


AB  •  ^/_i\ (2.) 

2(r,  +  r,)  ^   ^ 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  pulley  is  the  same  with  that  of  a 

point  in  a  rope  wound  on  a  barrel  of  the  radius 


n 


The  use  of 


the  contrivance  is  to  obtain  a  slow  motion  of  the  pulley  without 
using  a  small,  and  therefore  a  weak,  barrel 

505.   c«niFMind  Screws. —  (Fig.  225.)     On  the  same  axis  let 
there  be  two  screws  Si  S^,  and  Sg  S|,  of  the  respective  pitches 


Fig.  225. 


Pt  and  pt,  px  being  the  greater,  and  let  the  screws  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed  Let  N^  and  N, 
be  two  nuts,  fitted  on  the  two  screws  respectively.  When  the 
compound  screw  rotates  with  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  nuts  ap- 
proach towards  or  recede  firom  each  other  with  the  relative  velocity, 


""       2x      *• - ^^'' 
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being  that  due  to  a  screw  whose  pitch  is  the  differmuie  of  the  two 
pitches  of  the  compound  screw.  (See  Article  382,  equation  1.) 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  is  to  obtain  the  slow  advance  due 
to  a  fine  pitch,  together  with  the  strength  of  large  threads. 

Fig.  226  represents  a  compound  screw  in  which  the  two  screws 
are  contrary-handed,  and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  nuts  14  „  N^ 
is  that  due  to  the  swm  of  the  two  pitches ;  or,  as  these  are  usually 
equal,  to  double  the  pitch  of  each  screw.  This  combination  in  used 
in  coupling  railway  carriages. 

506.  liiuk  iii«u«n. — Let  C  be  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  a  steam 

engine,  OT  the  crank, /the  connected  povnt  (see  Article  489)  of  the 

a«i^  foruxvrd  eccentric    (which   is 

suited  to  move  the  slide 
valve  when  the  engine  moves 
forwards),  b  the  connected 
point  of  the  backward  ecom^ 
trie  (which  is  suited  to  move 
the  slide  valve  when  the 
engine  is  reversed),  /F  the 
Fig.  227.  forward  and  b  B  the  back- 

ward eccentric  rods,  FB  a 
piece  called  the  link,  jointed  to  those  two  rods  at  F  and  B,  S  a 
slider,  which  is  capable  of  being  slid  to  and  fixed  at  different 
positions  in  the  link,  and  to  which  the  slide  valve  rod  is  jointed. 
Let  the  arrow  represent  the  direction  of  forvxixd  rotation  of  the 
shaft,  and  at  the  instant  represented  in  the  figure,  let  the  piston 
be  at  one  end  of  its  stroke.  Let  L  L  be  a  line  lowing  the  position 
in  which  the  crank  arm  of  an  eccentric  should  stand,  in  order  that 
the  middle  of  the  stroke  of  the  slide  valve  should  be  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  extremity  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  angle 
^:1  L  Cy  is  the  angvlwr  lead  or  advance  of  the  forward  eccentric, 
and  the  angle  ^:l  hC  b  (usually  equal  to  the  former)  the  angular 
lead  or  cuivafioe  of  the  backward  eccentric. 

When  S  is  at  F,  the  engine  is  mJuU  forward  gear,  the  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  being  governed  by  the  forward  eccentric  aloneu 

The  stroke  or  throw  of  the  slide  valve  is  2  C/,  and  its  lead  corre- 
sponds to  the  angle  .^^  L  Of. 

When  S  is  at  B,  the  engine  is  in  JvU  ba>ckward  gear,  the  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  being  governed  by  the  backward  eccentric  alone. 

The  stroke  or  throw  of  the  slide  valve  is  2  C  6  (usually  =  2  C/\ 
and  its  lead  corresponds  to  the  angle  .^  L  0  6  (usually  =  .^  L  C/), 
When  S  is  at  A,  the  engine  is  in  mid  gear,  the  velocity  of  the 
vuive  rod  at  each  instant  being  a  mean  between  those  which  it 
woidd  receive  from  either  eccentric  separately. 
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The  lead  corresponds  to  90°,  or  a  quarter  of  a  revolutioiL     The 

throw  is  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  =  2  0  a^  a  being  the  middle 
of  the  straight  line  fh. 

To  find  exadtly  liie  motions  of  the  slide  valve  for  different  posi- 
tions of  the  slider  S,  it  is  best  to  draw  a  diagram  to  a  scale,  repre- 
aenting  the  positions  of  the  eccentrics,  rods,  and  link,  for  a  series 
of  angular  positions  of  the  crank  (usually  dividing  a  revolution  into 
24  .equal  angles) ;  and  the  corresponding  series  of  positions  of  3 
when  fixed  at  various  points  in  the  link.  Several  examples  of 
this  process  are  given  in  Mr.  D.  EL  Clark's  treatiae  on  Railway 
Machinery. 

A  useful  ofpp/roasmaJlMm  to  the  motions  of  the  valve,  when  the 
rods  are  long  compared  with  the  link,  is  got  by  dividing  the  line 
fh  at  «  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  B  divides  F  B,  and  con- 
sidering the  motion  of  the  valve  as  produced  by  the  crank  C « ; 

so  that  the  throw  is  approximately  2  C «,  and  the  lead  approxi- 
mately .^1  L  C  «. 

507.  P«niiei  H«iiMu  are  jointed  combinations  of  linkwork, 
dengned  to  guide  the  motion  of  a  reciprocating  piece,  such  as  the 
piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine,  either  exactly  or  approximately  in  a 
straight  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction  which  attends  the  use 
of  straight  guidea  Four  kinds  of  parallel  motion  will  now  be 
described : — 

I.  An  Bnct  PwiJlei  H^tiMM  believed  to  have  been  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  is  represented  in  fig.  228.  The  same  parts 
of  the  mechanism  are  marked  with  the  ^ 

same  letters,  and  different  successive        ''^  '" 

positions  are  indicated  by  numerals 
affixed.  The  lever  CT  turns  about 
the  fixed  centre  C,  and  carries,  jointed  ^^y^ 
to  its  other  end,  the  bar  or  link  P  T  Q, 
in  which  PT=TQ=:CT.  The  point 
Q  is  jointed  to  a  slider  which  slides  in 
guides  along  the  straight  line  C  Q. 
From  Q  draw  Q D -L  CQ,  cutting  CT 
produced  in  D;  then  by  Article  488,  D  is  the  instantaneous  axis 
of  the  link ;  and  because  D  P  ||  C  Q,  the  motion  of  P,  which  is 
-i-  D  P,  is  always  -L  C  Q;  that  is  to  say,  the  point  P  moves  in  the 
straight  line  Pi  C  Ps,  -J-  C  Q.  In  a  steam  engine,  a  pair  of  the 
combinations  here  shown  are  used,  one  at  each  side  of  the  cylinder; 
and  the  pair  of  bars  P  Q  are  jointed  at  their  extremities  r  to  the 
head  of  the  piston  rod.     The  distance  through  which  Q  slides  at 

each  single  stroke  of  the  piston,  of  the  length  Pi  Ps  =  S,  is  given 
by  the  equation 


9 


Fig.  228. 
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2QiQ,=  2{p-Q-\/F^-f,} 


(1) 


and  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston. 

II.  An  AppMziMHiie  PanOiei  Mmamth  somewhat  resembling  the 
preceding,  is  obtained  by  guiding  the  link  P  Q  entirely  by  means 
of  oscillating  levers,  instead  of  by  a  lever  and  a  slida  To  find  the 
length  and  the  position  of  the  axis  of  one  of  those  levers,  e  t,  select 
any  convenient  pointy  t,  in  the  link  P  Q,  and  lay  down  on  a  drawing 
the  extreme  and  middle  positions,  ^,  ^,  t^  of  that  point,  corre- 
sponding to  the  extreme  and  middle  positions  of  the  link  P  Q.  The 
centre  c  of  a  circle  traversing  those  three  points  will  be  the  required 
axis  of  the  lever,  and  c  t  will  he  its  length;  and  if  the  link  P  Q  is 
guided  by  two  such  levers,  the  extreme  and  middle  positions  of  P 
will  be  in  one  straight  line,  and  the  other  positions  of  that  point 
very  nearly  in  one  straight  line. 

IIL    Watt*a  Approziaiate  Parallel  lll«ti«B. — In  fig.  229,  let  C  T,. 

e  t,  be  a  pair  of  levers,  connected  by  a  link  T  <,  and  oscillating  about 


Rg.  S29. 

the  axes  C,  c,  between  the  positions  marked  1  and  3.  Let  the 
middle  positions  of  the  levers,  C  T,,  c  tj,  be  parallel  to  each  other. 
It  is  required  to  find  a  point  P  in  the  link  T  4,  such,  that  its  middle 
position  V^j  and  its  extreme  positions  P^,  Pg,  shall  be  in  the  same 
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fftnuglit  line  perpendicular  to  C  Tg,  c  ^  and  so  to  place  the  axes  C,  e, 
on  the  lines  CT^,  ctj,  that  the  path  of  P,  between  the  positions 
Pi,  Tf,  Pj,  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  a  straight  line. 

The  axes  C,  c,  are  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  middle^  M  of  the 
versed  sine  Y  T^,  and  the  middle  m  of  the  versed  sine  i;  t^  of  the 

respective  arcs  whose  eqnal  chords  Ti  T,  =  ^  ^  represent  the  stroke, 
may  each  be  in  the  line  of  stroke  M  m.  Then  T^  and  T3  will  be  as 
ioT  to  one  side  of  that  line  as  T^  is  to  the  other,  and  ^  and  (,  will 
be  as  fJEur.to  the  latter  side  of  the  same  line  as  t^  is  to  the  former; 
consequently,  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  link,  Ti  ^,  T9  d,  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclined  to  M  m  at  the  same  angle  in 
one  direction  that  the  middle  position  of  the  link  T^  ^  is  inclined 
«o  that  line  in  the  other  direction;  and  the  three  intersections 
Pi  P,  P3,  are  at  the  same  point  on  the  link. 

The  position  of  the  point  P  on  the  link  is  found  by  the  following 
proportional  equation : — 


TiiFT  :Ft 


:  :TV4-^t;  :TV  ;$v 
:  :C  M  +  cw  :cm  :  CM 


*    ••*•••••••••  •••I <0«V 


The  positions  of  the  point  P  in  the  link,  intermediate  between  its 
middle  and  extreme  positions,  are  near  enough  to  a  straight  line 
for  practical  purposes.     When  there  are  given,  the  axes  C,  c,  the 

line  of  stroke  P^  P^  P3,  the  length  of  stroke  JfiP,  =  S,  and  the  per- 
pendicular distance  M  m  between  the  middle  positions  of  the  two 
levers,  the  following  equations  serve  to  compute  the  lengths  of  the 
levers  and  link : — 


S»  r-  S 


Versed  sines,  T  V  =  ■■ ■  •  tv  = 


9 


8CM'  Scm' 

TY     —       —  ,  tv: 

ft     .^  A  . .    ^  —    . I ' 


.(S.) 


Leven,  0T  =  CM  + -^;  c<  =  c«»+  „ 

Link,  T7=y^{M^.  +  (5Z+i^'} 

rV.  Watt's  pamIIcI  Ri^ttoB  iii«diuied  by  having  the  guided  point 
P  in  the  prolongation  of  the  link  T  t  beyond  its  connected  points, 
instead  of  between  those  points,  is  represented  by  fig.  230.  In  this 
case,  the  centres  of  the  two  levers  are  at  the  same  side  of  the  link, 
instead  of  at  opposite  sides,  the  shorter  lever  being  the  feurther  from 
the  guided  point  P;  and  the  equations  2  and  3  are  modified  as 
follows : — 
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SegmentB  ot* the  link,  T1:FT:P< 

:  :tv  —  TY  :  TV  liv 
I  :  C M  —  em  :cm:  CM.  . 


>•  •  •• 


•••••(vbl 


Vened  sineSy 


nTnr  S'  —  S* 


••»••••  •  I V*  I 


80M'  8c«» 

Levers,  CT  =  CM  +  ^;  c?=c"m  + 

link,  t7=i/{m^  +  (^1I^}. 

This  paraUel  motion  is  used  in  some  marine  engines,  in  a  position 
inverted  with  respect  to  that  in  the  figure,  P  being  the  upper,  and 
t  the  lower  end  of  the  link. 


Fig.  281. 

When  Watt's  parallel  motion  (111.) 
is  applied  to  steam  engines  with  beams, 
it  is  more  usual  to  guide  the  air  pump 
rod  than  the  piston  rod  directly  by 
means  of  the  point  P.  The  head  of 
the  piston  rod  is  guided  by  being  con- 
nected with  that  point  by  means  of  a 
paralldogram  of  bars,  shown  in  fig.  231. 
e  is  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam  of 
the  engine,  ctA  one  arm  of  that  beam, 
C  T  a  lever  called  the  radios  bar  or 
bridle  rod,  T  t  &  link  called  the  back 
link,  C  T,  e  ^,  and  T  t,  form  the  com- 
bination already  described  (III.)>  ^^^ 
shown  in  fig.  229;  and  the  point  P,  found  as  already  shown,  is 
guided  in  a  vertical  line,  almost  exactly  straight.    The  total  length 

of  the  beam  aim,  o  A,  is  fixed  by  the  proportion 


Vlg.  tso. 


? 
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Fi  :  T<  :  :  Cl  :  CA; (6.) 

that  isy  I A  is  veiy  nearly  a  tliird  proportional  to  CT  and  et.   Draw 
A  B  II  T  ^9  and  e  P  B  intersecting  it;  then  from  the  proportion  6  it 

foUowB  that  AB  =  T<.     ABis  the  main  link,  by  the  lower  end 

of  which,  B,  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  is  guided.    BTsandJI^A 
18  the  paraUel  bar,  by  which  the  main  and  back  links  are  connected. 

c^      c  A 
P  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line;  -==  =  -=-  is  a  constant  ratio; 

Or       et 

therefore  B  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  in 

which  P  moves. 

A  pcuraUdogroftn  analogous  to  A  B  T  ^  may  also  be  combined  with 
the  parallel  motion  IV. 

508.  BpicTciic  TniM. — The  term  ^noycUc  tram  is  used  by  Mr. 
Willis  to  denote  a  train  of  wheels  carried  by  an  arm,  and  having 
certain  rotations  relatively  to  that  arm,  which  it&elf  rotates.  The 
arm  may  either  be  driven  by  the  wheels,  or  assist  in  driving  them. 
The  comparative  motions  of  the  wheels  and  of  the  arm  relatively  to 
each  other  and  to  the  frame,  and  the  aggregate  paths  traced  by 
points  in  the  wheels,  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
pontion  of  rotations,  already  explained  in  Articles  385  to  395. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  DYNAMICS. 


509.  DiTiaiMi  •r  the  Aabjecu — The  scienoe  of  DTnamics,  which 
treats  of  the  relations  between  the  motions  of  bodies  and  the  forces 
acting  amongst  them,  may  be  divided  into  two  primary  divisions, 
according  as  it  has  reference  to  balanced  forces  and  uniform  motions, 
or  to  unbalanced  forces  and  varying  motions.  A  secondary  mode 
of  dividing  the  subject  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between  ques- 
tions respecting  the  motions  of  masses  which  are  either  insensibly 
small,  or  which,  being  of  sensible  magnitude,  have  motions  of  trans- 
lation only, — questions  respecting  the  motions  of  rigid  bodies  and 
rigidly  connected  systems  which  rotate, — and  questions  respecting 
the  motions  of  pliable  bodies  and  of  fluids.  The  dynamics  of  fluids 
has  received  the  special  name  of  hydrodynamiics.  It  is  a  branch  of 
mechanics  so  extensive  in  its  applications,  and  depending  so  much 
in  its  details  upon  special  experiments,  as  to  require  a  separate 
work  for  its  full  exposition ;  nevertheless,  in  the  present  treatise 
its  fundamental  principles  wiU  be  set  forth  in  their  proper 
place. 

The  dynamical  principles  of  the  motions  of  rotating  rigid  bodies, 
of  pliable  bodies,  and  of  fluids,  are  deduced  from  those  of  the  motions 
of  rigid  bodies  having  motions  of  simple  translation,  by  conceiving 
the  bodies  under  consideration  to  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small 
molecules  or  particles,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  each  mole- 
cule shall  differ  from  those  of  a  body  having  a  motion  of  simple 
translation  to  an  extent  less  than  any  given  diflerence.  It  is  to 
such  indefinitely  small  molecules  that  the  term  phynoal  pointf 
already  mentioned  in  Article  7,  is  applied. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  laws  of  the  relations  between  the 
motions  of  a  so-called  physical  point,  and  the  forces  acting  on  it, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  dynamics  ;  and  the  same  laws 
are  applicable  to  a  rigid  body  in  which' every  point  moves  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  same  instant ;  that  is  to  say,  which  has  a 
motion  of  translation,  as  defined  in  Article  369. 
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The  subjects  to  which  the  principles  of  dynamics  relate    ^rill 
therefore  be  classed  in  the  following  manner : — 

L  Uniform  Motion. 

IL  Varied  Translation  of  Points  and  Rigid  Bodies 

III.  Rotations  of  Rigid  Bodies. 

lY.  Motions  of  Pliable  Bodiea 

T.  Motions  of  Fluida 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  UNIFORM  MOTION  UNDER  BALANCED  FORGBS. 


510.  Fint  Ijaw  •r  notion. — A  body  tmder  the  action  of  no  fore^ 
or  of  halcmced  forces,  is  eitJier  <U  rest,  or  moves  luniforvdy.  (XJmfom& 
motion  has  been  defined  in  Article  354.) 

Such  is  the  first  law  of  motion  as  usually  stated  ^  but  in  that 
statement  is  implied  something  more  than  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words ;  for  it  is  understood,  that  the  rest  or  motion  of  the  body 
to  which  the  law  refers,  is  its  rest  or  motion  reUxiiwdt/  to  amother 
body  which  is  also  tmder  the  a>cUon  of  no  force,  or  qfbcUanced  forces. 
Unless  this  implied  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  is  not  tma 
Therefore  the  complete  and  explicit  statement  of  the  first  law  of 
motion  is  as  follows  : — 

If  a  pair  of  bodies  be  each  tmder  the  action  of  no  force,  or  of 
balanced  forces,  the  motion  of  each  of  tlu)se  bodies  rdatively  to  the 
otJier  is  either  nons  or  uniform. 

The  first  law  of  motion  has  been  learned  by  experience  and 
observation  :  not  directly,  for  the  circumstances  supposed  in  it 
never  occur ;  but  indirectly,  from  the  fact  that  its  consequenceSy 
when  it  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  laws,  are  in  aocordanoe 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  bodies. 

The  first  law  of  motion  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
definitions  oi  force  and  of  balance  (Articles  12,  13) :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  framing  of  those  definitions  haa 
been  guided  by  experimental  knowledge. 

511.   Bffbrt)  R««latancef  Ijaleral  F«rce. — Let  F  denote  a  fOFCO 

applied  to  a  moving  point,  and  ^  the  angle  made  by  the  direction 
of  that  force  with  ^e  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  point.  Then, 
by  the  principles  of  Article  57,  the  force  F  may  be  resolved  into 
two  rectanjnuar  components,  one  along,  and  the  other  aaroes^  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  point,  vi7« : — 
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The  dire(A  force,  F  cos  /. 
The  lateral  force,  F  siu  #. 

A  direct  force  is  further  distinguished,  according  as  it  acts  wUh  or 
against  the  motion  of  the*  point  (that  is,  according  as  ^  is  acute  or 
obtuse),  by  the  name  of  effiyrt^  or  of  resitsUmce,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Henoe  each  force  applied  to  a  moving  point  may  be  thus  decom- 


sh  force  applied  to  a  moving  point  may  be  thu 

Effort,  P  =  Fco6^,  if^is  acute ;  | 

Bengtance,  R  =  F  cos  (x  -  ef)  if  ^  Ib  obtuse  ;> . 
LcUercU  force,  Q  =  F  sin  ^.  j 


.(1.) 


512.  The  c^muHmm  •r  iJnifonH  iiiotiMi  of  a  pair  of  points  are, 
that  the  forces  applied  to  each  of  them  shall  balance  each  other ; 
that  is  to  say,  thai  the  IcUeral  forces  applied  to  each  point  shall 
balance  each  other,  and  thai  the  ^orte  applied  to  each  point  shall 
balance  the  resistances. 

The  direction  of  a  force  being,  as  stated  in  Article  20,  that  of 
the  motion  which  it  tends  to  produce,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance 
of  lateral  forces  is  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  direction  of  motion, 
that  is,  of  motion  in  a  straight  line ;  and  that  the  balance  of  efforts 
and  resistances  is  the  condition  of  tmiformity  of  velocity. 

513.  i¥«rk  consists  in  moving  against  resistance.  The  work  is 
said  to  be  performed,  and  the  resistance  overcome.  Work  is  mea- 
sured by  the  product  of  the  resistance  into  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  is  moved.  The  unit  qf  work  com- 
monly used  in  Britain  is  a  resistance  of  one  pound  overcome  through 
a  distEuice  of  one  foot,  and  is  called  Skfoot-pov/nd. 

514.  JBncffsy  means  capa^aly  for  performing  work.  The  energy  a? 
mn  effort,  or  potential  energy,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
effort  into  the  distance  through  which  its  point  of  application  is 
capable  of  being  moved  The  unit  of  energy  is  the  same  with  the 
unit  of  work. 

When  the  point  of  application  of  an  effort  has  been  moved  through 
a  given  distance,  energy  is  said  to  have  been  exerted  to  an  amount 
expressed  by  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  has  been  moved. 

515.  Baermr  «■<  HT^rk  •f  Tairiaff  Forces. — If  an  effort  has  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  during  different  portions  of  the  motion  of  its 
point  of  application  through  a  given  distance,  let  each  different 
magnitude  of  the  effort  P  be  multiplied  by  the  length  as  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  path  of  the  point  of  application ;  the 
sum 

2  "Fas (I.) 

IS  the  whole  eneiycy  exerted.      If  the  effort  varies  by  insensible 
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degrees,  the  enei^  exerted  is  the  i/rUegral  or  limit  towards  which 
that  sum  approaches  continually,  as  the  divisions  of  the  path  aro 
made  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  is  expressed  by 


/ 


Vds (2.) 


Similar  processes  are  applicable  to  the  finding  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  overcoming  a  varying  resistance.  As  to  integration  in 
general,  see  Article  81. 

516.  A  Drnn ■■•meter  er  Indicator  is  an  instrument  which  mea- 
sures and  records  the  energy  exerted  by  an  effort  It  usually  con- 
sists essentially,  firsty  of  a  piece  of  paper  moving  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  that  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  effort,  and 
having  a  straight  line  marked  on  it  parallel  to  its  direction  of 
motion,  called  the  zero  line ;  and  secondly,  of  a  spring,  acted  upon 
and  bent  by  the  effort,  and  carrying  a  pencil  whose  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  zero  line,  as  regulated  by  the  bending  of  the 
spring,  is  proportional  to  the  effort  The  pencil  traces  on  the  piece 
of  paper  a  line  like  that  in  fig.  24  of  Article  81,  such  that  its  ordir 

note  EF,  perpendicular  to  the  zero  line  OX  at  a  given  point, 
represents  the  effort  P  for  the  corresponding  point  in  the  path  of 
the  point  of  application  of  the  effort ;  and  ^e  area  between  two 

ardincUea,  such  as  A  0  D  £,  represents  the  energy  exerted,  j  Fda, 

for  the  corresponding  portion,  A  B,  of  the  path  of  the  point  of 
application  of  the  effort. 

517.  The  Enorpy  and  W«rk  ef  FInM  Pre— are  may  be  expressed 

as  follows  : — Let  A  denote  the  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  tlis  direction  o/ motion  of  the  moving  body,  of  that  portion  of  the 
body's  surface  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied,  p  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  (Article  86),  and  a  s 
the  distance  through  which  the  body  is  moved  in  a  given  interval 
of  time ,  then  during  that  interval,  the  energy  exerted  by,  or  work 
l^rformed  against,  the  fluid  pi*essure,  according  as  it  acts  with  oi 
against  the  motion,  is  given  by  the  formula 

P  •  Air  (or  R'  As)=pA  •  A«  =  p*  aV; (1.) 

where  -^  V  is  the  volume  of  the  space  swept  through  by  the  portion 
of  the  body*s  surface  which  is  pressed  upon,  during  the  given 
interval  of  time. 

518.  The  Cenaerratien  ef  Energrt  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion, 
means  the  fact,  that  tits  energy  exerted  is  equal  to  the  work  performed; 
and  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  law  of  motion,  as  is  shown  by  the 
eonsideiation  of  the  following  cases  : — 

Case  1.  For  the  Jorcee  a^img  on  a  single  point,  the  principle  is 
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•elf-erident ;  for  as  the  effort  applied  to  the  point  balances  the 
redstanoe,  tiie  products  of  these  forces  into  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  point  in  any  interval  must  be  equal;  that  is^ 

P  •  A«=  R  'A8 (1.) 

Case  3.  For  the  forcea  acting  on  amy  system  of  balanced  pointSy 
the  principle  must  be  true,  because  it  is  true  for  those  acting  on 
each  single  point  of  the  system.     This  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 

2Pa*  =  2^Ra« (2.) 

Case  3.  When  a  sjrstem  of  points  are  rigidly  oormected,  so  that 
their  relative  positions  do  not  idter,  there  is  neither  eneigy  exerted 
nor  work  performed  by  the  forces  which  act  amongst  the  points  of 
the  system  themselves;  and  therefore,  from  case  2  it  follows,  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  eneigy  is  true  o/the  forces  ading 
bettoeen  the  points  of  the  system  amd  eocternal  bodies. 

Symbolically,  let  the  efforts  acting  amongst  the  points  of  the 
system  be  denoted  by  P|,  the  resistances  by  Ri ;  the  efforts  acting 
between  the  points  of  the  system  and  external  bodies  by  Pj^  and 
the  resistances  by  R^.     Then  by  case  2, 

but  by  the  condition  of  rigidity, 

2P,A«  =  0;  aR|  A«  =  0; 
therefore, 

1  •  P,  A«  =  a  •  R,  AS (8.) 

Case  4.  The  same  principle  is  demonstrable  in  the  same  manner, 
for  the  forces  acting  between  external  bodies  and  the  points  of  a 
system  so  connected,  that  though  not  absolutely  ngid,  they  do  not 
vary  their  relative  positions  in  the  directions  in  which  the  internal 
forces  of  the  system  act  Such  is  the  ideal  condition  in  which  a 
train  of  mechimism  would  be,  if  no  resistance  arose  from  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  piecea 

519.  The  PriaciH«  •f  Ttotmii  ¥ci«ciito«  is  the  name  given  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  to  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  amongst  the  forces 
externally  applied  to  any  connected  system  of  points.  That  appli- 
cation is  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — Let  F  be  any  one  of 
the  externally  applied  forces  in  question.  The  conditions  of  equili- 
brium are  those  of  uniform  motion.  Conceive  the  points  of  the 
system  to  be  moving  with  uniform  velocities  in  any  manner  which 
is  consistent  with  the  absence  of  all  exertion  of  energy  and  perfor- 
mance of  work  by  their  mutual  or  internal  forces.     Let  v  be  the 
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velocity,  or  any  number  proportional  to  the  velocity,  of  the  point 
to  which  the  external  force  F  is  applied,  and  0  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  that  force  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  its  point 
of  application.  Then  from  cases  3  and  4  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  it  follows  that  the  condition  of  eqoilibriam 
amongst  the  forces  F  is 

a-Ft;co8^  =  0; (1.) 

attention  being  paid  to  the  .principle,  that  cos  ^  is  <  ^^{^^  f 

when  0ia<  ^^^.-6  f  '  ^®  same  principle  may  be  otherwise  ex- 
pressed thus :  let  t;  be  the  virtual  velocity  of  any  point  to  which  an 
effort  P  is  applied,  u  the  virtual  velocity  of  any  point  to  which  a 
refdstance  R  is  applied;  then 

a   P V  =  1  •  Rt* ^ (2.) 

The  principle  thus  expressed  is  called  that  of  virtuoU  vdocUteSf 
because  the  velocities  denoted  by  v  are  merely  velocities  which  the 
points  of  the  system  might  have. 

As  the  proporticn8  of  the  several  velocities  v  are  all  that  are 
required  in  using  this  principle,  it  enables  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium  of  the  forces  applied  to  any  body  or  machine  to  be  found,  so 
soon  as  the  compcmUive  vdociUes  of  the  points  of  application  of 
those  forces  have  been  determined  by  means  of  the  principles  of 
cinematics,  and  of  the  theoiy  of  mechanism ;  and  eveiy  proposition 
which  has  been  proved  in  Parts  III.  and  lY.  of  this  treatise, 
respecting  the  comparative  velocities  of  points  in  a  body  or  in  a 
tiuin  of  mechanism,  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  proposition 
respecting  the  equilibrium  of  forces  applied  to  those  points  in  given 
directions. 

520,  Ea«r«y  •C  C^mp^neal  Fmtocs  aad  JII«ClMia. — Let  the  motion 

A  8  of  A  point  in  a  given  interval  of  time  make  angles,  «,  fi,  y,  with 
three  rectangular  axes;  then 

^8'COBtiy  AS'  cos  fi,  A8'  COS  y, 

are  the  three  components  of  that  motion.  To  that  point  let  there 
be  applied  a  force  F,  making  with  the  same  axes  the  angles  «',  /S',  y\ 
so  that  its  rectangular  components  are 

F  •  cos  «',  F  •  cos  /8',  F  •  cos  y'. 

Then  multiplying  each  component  of  the  motion  by  the  component 
of  the  force  in  its  own  direction,  there  are  found  the  three  quantities 
of  eneigy  exerted, 
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F  •  A  «  •  COB  «  COS  »';  ' 

¥  •  AS  •  COS  ficos  fii';    >  ..{!,) 

P  •  A5  '  oosy  cosy'; 

and  the  sam  of  those  three  quantities  of  energy  is  the  whole  energy 
exerted.     Now  it  is  well  known,  that 

cos  »  cos  »'  +  cos  fi  cos  iS'  +  cos  y  cos  /  =  cos  ^, 

0  b^g  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  force  and  of  the 
motion;  so  that  the  addition  of  the  three  quantities  of  energy  in 
the  formuls  1  gives  for  the  whole  energy  exerted,  simply 

F  •  A  «  •  cos  ^, 

as  in  former  examples;  and  similar  itamarks  apply  to  work  per^ 
fonned. 


2  I 
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CHAPTER  IL 

€ir  THB  YABIED  TRAKSLATION  OF  POENTS  XSD  BIGID  BODDBt 

SEcnoir  1. — D^nitionB, 

521.  Tk«  Wmtmt  mr  Inertia*  of  a  body,  is  a  quantity  proportional  to 
the  unbalanced  force  which  is  required  in  order  to  produce  a  given 
definite  change  in  the  motion  of  the  body  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 

It  is  known  that  the  weight  of  a  body,  that  is,  the  attraction 
between  it  and  the  earth,  at  a  fixed  locality  on  the  earth's  surface^ 
acting  unbalanced  on  the  body  for  a  fixed  interval  of  time  (e.  g., 
for  a  second),  produces  a  change  in  the  body's  motion,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies  whatsoeyer.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  masses 
of  all  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  vxigJUs  at  a  given  locality  on 
ike  eartJCs  swrface. 

This  fact  has  been  learned  by  experiment ;  but  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  existence  of  the  uni« 
Terse ;  for  if  the  gravity  of  all  bodies  whatsoever  were  not  propor- 
tional to  their  respective  masses,  it  would  not  produce  similar  and 
equal  changes  of  motion  in  all  bodies  which  arrive  at  similar  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  other  bodies,  and  the  different  parts  which 
make  up  stars  and  systems  would  not  accompany  each  other  in  their 
motions,  never  departing  beyond  certain  limits,  but  would  be  dis- 
persed and  reduced  to  chaos.  Neither  an  imponderable  body,  nor 
a  body  whose  gravity,  as  compared  with  its  mass,  differs  in  the 
slightest  conceivable  degree  from  that  of  other  bodies,  can  belong 
to  the  system  of  the  universe.* 

522.  The  Centre  ef  iffinM  of  a  body  is  its  centre  of  gravity,  found 
in  the  manner  explained  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  T.,  Section  1. 

523.  The  nienientnni  of  a  body  means,  the  product  of  its  mass 
into  its  velocity  relatively  to  some  point  assumed  as  fixed.  The 
momentum  of  a  body,  like  its  velocity,  can  be  resolved  into  com- 
ponents, rectangular  or  otherwise,  in  the  manner  already  explained 
for  motions  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  L 

524.  The  Rcenitant  Rienientnni  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  re- 
sultant of  their  separate  momenta,  compounded  as  if  they  were 
motions  or  statical  couplea 

*  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wbewell^s  demoostntion  "that  «I1  matter  gisTitatea" 
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ThSorek.  Hie  momeniwm  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  tJie  same  as  if 
all  their  masses  toere  concentrated  at  the  cerUre  of  grwoiiy  of  UkA  sys- 
tem. Conceive  the  velocity  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components.  Consider  all  the  component 
velocities  parallel  to  one  of  the  rectangular  directions.  These  are 
the  rates  of  variation  of  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  bodies 
from  a  certain  plane.  If  the  mass  of  each  of  the  bodies  be  multi- 
plied by  its  distance  from  a  certain  plane,  the  products  added,  and 
the  sum  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  masses,  the  result  is  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system  from  that  plane ;  there- 
fore, if  the  component  velocity  of  each  of  the  bodies  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  plane  be  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  body, 
the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  will  be 
the  product  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  system  into  the  velocity  of  its 
eeniare  of  gravity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  ques- 
tion; so  that  this  product  is  one  of  the  three  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  the  resultant  momentum  of  the  system  of  bodies ;  and 
the  same  may  be  proved  for  the  other  rectangular  components. 
Expressed  symbolically,  let  t«,  17,  t^,  be  the  three  rectangular  ccm- 
ponents  of  the  velocity  of  any  mass,  m,  belonging  to  a  system  of 
C)odie8,  and  u^  v^  w^  the  rectangular  components  of  the  velocity 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  system  of  bodies ;  then 

u^'  im  =r  2'  mu; 

v^  '  2m  =  3  '  mv; 

t9^  -  2  m  =  2  '  m  tr. 

OoROLLABY.  The  restUtont  mjomemJbwra  of  a  system  of  bodies  rdor 
tindy  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity  is  nothing  ;  that  is  to  say, 

2m(u-«D)  =  0;  2w(v-Vo)  =  0>  I  /2> 

2m(w--tOo)  =  0.  J  ^ '' 

525.  TavtatloM  mmA  l»eTiaU«ns  •f  Rf^wenUim   are  the    products 

of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  rates  of  variation  of  its  velocity  and 
deviation  of  its  direction,  found  as  explained  in  Part  IIL,  Chapter 
L,  Section  3. 

526.  imi^«ii«  is  the  product  of  an  unbalanced  force  into  the  tirns 
during  which  it  acts  unbalanced,  and  can  be  resolved  and  com- 
pounded exactly  like  force.  If  F  be  a  force,  and  dtsu  interval  of 
time  during  which  it  acts  unbalanced,  ^ dt\A  the  impulse  exerted 
by  the  force  during  that  time.  The  impulse  of  an  unbalanced 
force  in  an  unit  of  time  is  the  magnitude  of  the  force  itself 

527.  Imipnlic,  AcceleratluK,  Beiarding,  Deflectlnfr* — Correspond- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  a  force  applied  to  a  moving  body  into  effort 
or  resistance,  asHhe  case  may  be,  and  lateral  stress,  as  explained  in 


■(!•) 


;>(!•: 
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Article  511,  there  is  a  resolution  of  impulse  into  accelerating  or 
retai'ding  impulse,  which  acts  with  or  against  the  body's  motion, 
and  deflecting  impulse,  which  acts  across  the  direction  of  the  body's 
motion.  Thus  if  ^,  a&  before,  be  the  angle  which  the  imbalanoed 
force  F  makes  with  the  body's  path  during  an  indefinitely  short 
interval,  dt, 

T  dt  =  F  cos  4  '  dtia  accelerating  impulse  if  ^  is  acute  ; 

'Rdt  =  ¥  cos  («•  —  ^  •  rfi  is  retarding  impulse  if  ' is  obtuse ;  ^ (1.) 

Qdt  =  'FBiDifdtia  deflecting  impulse. 

528.  Relati«as  bccwcen  Imi^nlfte,  Vtnergr*  aad  l¥«rk. — If  V  be  the 

mean  velocity  of  a  moving  body  during  the  interval  dt  of  the  action 
of  the  unbalanced  force  F,  then  d8  =  vdtia  the  distance  described 
by  that  body ;  and  according  as  tf  is  acute  or  obtuse,  there  is  either 
eiMTgy  exerted  on  the  body  by  the  accderaiing  impaUe  to  the  amount 

Vds^Yvco&i'  dti  (1.) 

or  vxyrk  performed  by  the  body  against  the  retarding  impulse  to  the 
amount 

B,ds  =  Ft;  cos  («--^  •  dt (2.) 

Section  2. — Law  of  Varied  Translation, 

529.  8«cond  iiaw  •f  MmUmu. — Change  of  momerUiMn  is  propor^ 
tional  to  the  impulse  producing  it.  In  this  statement,  as  in  that  of 
the  flrst  law  of  motion,  Article  510,  it  is  implied  that  the  motion 
of  the  moving  body  under  consideration  is  referred  to  a  fixed  point 
or  body  whose  motion  is  uniform.  In  questions  of  applied  me- 
chanics, the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  treated 
as  uniform  without  sensible  error  in  practice.  The  units  of  mass 
and  of  force  may  be  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  make  change  of 
momentum  egytal  to  t/ie  impulse  producing  it,  (See  Articles  531, 
532.^ 

530.  Oeacml  B^aattoas  af  Dfaaiaica. — To   express  the  seoond 

law  of  motion  algebraically,  two  methods  may  be  followed :  the 
first  method  being  to  resolve  the  change  of  momentum  into  direct 
variation  and  deviation,  and  the  impulse  into  direct  and  deflecting 
impulse ;  and  the  second  method  being  to  resolve  both  the  change 
of  momentum  and  the  impulse  into  components  parallel  to  thi«e 
rectangular  axes. 

First  metliod,  m  being  the  mass  oi  the  body,  v  its  velocity,  and 
r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path,  it  follows  from  Articles  3GI 
and  362  that  the  rate  of  direct  variation  of  its  momentum  i« 

dv  dU 
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and  from  Articles  363  and  364^  that  the  rate  of  deviation  of  ita 
momentum  is 

r 

Equatiiig  these  respectively  to  the  direct  and  lateral  impulse  per 
unit  of  time,  exerted  by  an  unbalanced  force  F,  making  an  angle  t 
'with  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  we  find  the  two  following 
equations : — 

Por  — Rs=Fcos^  =  m*-T-  =  wi -^-5; (1.) 

(mv  d  t 

Q  =  F«n/  =  ^ (2.) 

The  radius  of  curvature  r  is  in  the  direction  of  the  deviating  force  Q. 
Second  method.     As  in  Article  366,  let  the  velocity  of  the  body 

be  resolved  into  three  rectangular  components,  -y--,  -,   ,  -r- ;  so  that 

a  V   Cv  t   dv 

the  three  component  rates  of  variation  of  its  momentum  are 

d^x       d^y       d^z 

'^'de''^'df''^de' 

Also  let  the  unbalanced  foi'ce  F,  making  the  angles  »,  /S,  y,  with 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  its  impulse  per  unit  of  time,  be 
resolved  into  three  components,  F^  F^,  F^     Then  we  obtain 

_      _  d^x 

F,  =  F  cos  *  =  m 


d^  ' 

F-=FC0S/3  =  W»   T-i'y 

^  df 

d'z 
F,  =  F  cos  y  =  «» 


de" 


(3.) 


three  equations,  which  are  substantially  identical  with  the  equa- 
tions 1  and  2. 

531.  ifiMs  la  Terms  •f  Weisbi. — A  body's  own  weight,  acting 
unbalanced  on  the  body,  produces  velocity  towards  the  earth, 
increasing  at  a  rate  per  second  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^,  whose 
numerical  value  is  as  follows : — Let  x  denote  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  h  its  elevation  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea, 

g^  =  32*1695  feet^  or  98051  metres,  per  second ; 
being  the  value  of  ^  for  a  =  45'  and  A  =  0,  and 

R  =:  20900000  feet,  or  6370000  metres,  nearly, 
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being  the  earth's  mean  radius;  then 

9=9x  •  (1-0-00284  cos  2  X)  •  (l-^*) (1.) 

For  latitudes  exceeding  45°,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  oos  2  x 
is  negative,  and  the  terms  containing  it  as  a  factor  have  their  signs 
reversed. 

For  practical  purposes  connected  with  ordinaiy  machines,  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  assume 

g  =  32*2  feet,  or  9-81  metres,  per  second  nearly. ...••(2.) 

If,  then,  a  body  of  the  weight  W  be  acted  upon  by  an  unbalanced 
force  F,  the  change  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  F  produced  in  a 
second  will  be 

whence 

m  =  — - (3.) 

9 

is  the  expression  for  the  mow  of  a  body  in  terms  of  its  weight, 
suited  to  make  a  change  of  momentum  egtial  to  the  impulse  pro- 
ducing it.  m  being  absolutely  constant  for  the  same  body,  g  and 
W  vary  in  the  same  proportion  at  different  elevations  and  in 
different  latitudes. 

532.  An  AbMivte  rnic  •r  F«rce  is  the  force  which,  acting  during 
an  unit  of  time  on  an  arbitrary  unit  of  mass,  produces  an  unit  of 
velocity.  In  Britain,  the  unit  of  time  being  a  second  (as  it  is  else- 
where), and  the  unit  of  velocity  one  foot  per  second,  the  unit  of 
mass  employed  is  the  mass  whose  weight  in  vacuo  at  London  and 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  a  standard  avoirdupois  pound. 

The  weight  of  an  unit  of  mass,  in  any  given  locality,  has  for  its 
value,  in  absolute  units  offeree,  the  co-efficient  g.  When  the  unit 
ofvjeight  is  employed  as  the  unit  of  force,  instead  of  the  absolute 
unit,  the  corresponding  unit  of  mass  becomes  g  times  the  unit  just 
mentioned :  that  is  to  say,  in  British  measures,  the  mass  of  32*2 
lb&  ;  or  in  French  measures,  the  mass  of  9*81  kilogrammes. 

533.  The  ra«u«ii  of  a  Failing  R«d7f  under  the  unbalanced  action 
of  its  own  weight,  a  sensibly  uniform  force,  is  a  case  of  the  uni- 
formly varied  velocity  described  in  Article  361.  In  the  equations 
of  that  Article,  for  the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  a,  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted the  co-efficient  g,  mentioned  in  the  last  Article.  Then  if 
Vo  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval  of 
time  t,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  is 


(4) 
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v=^Vo  +  gt, (1.) 

the  Mean  velocity  during  that  time  is 

-y-  =  ^0+  y» ^^' 

and  ike  vertioal  height  fidlen  through  is 

&  =  «,«  +  ^ ...(3.) 

The  preceding  equations  give  the  final  yelocity  of  the  body,  and  tJko 
height  fallen  through,  each  in  terms  of  the  initial  velodtj  and  the 
tima  To  obtain  the  height  in  terms  of  the  initial  and  iinal  velo- 
cities, or  vies  versa,  equation  2  is  to  be  multiplied  by  v  —  Vo  r=  ^  ^, 
the  acceleration,  and  compared  with  equation  3;  giving  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

.    *  v"  ^vl 
f^^      ^ 

^9 

When  the  body  fiills  from  a  state  of  rest,  Vo  is  to  be  made  s=  0;  so 
that  the  following  equations  are  obtained  : — 

The  height  h  in  the  last  equation  is  called  the  height  or  fall  due  to 
ilie  velocity  v;  and  that  velocity  is  called  the  velocity  due  to  the  heigM 
arfaU  h. 

Should  the  body  be  at  first  projected  vertically  upwards,  the 
initial  velocity  Vo  is  to  be  made  negative.  To  find  the  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  before  reversing  its  motion  and  beginning  to  fially 
c  is  to  be  made  =  0  in  the  last  of  the  equations  4 ;  then 

'*=-^ («•> 

being  a  rise  equal  to  the  fall  due  to  the  initial  velocity  v^ 

534.  An  iJarcaiatcd  Prijectiiei  or  a  projectile  to  whose  motion 
there  is  no  sensible  resistance,  has  a  motion  compounded  of  the 
vertical  motion  of  a  falling  body,  and  of  the  horizontal  motion  due 
to  the  horizontal  component  of  its  velocity  of  projection.  In  %f^ 
232,  let  O  repiesent  the  point  from  which  the  projectile  is  originally 
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projected  in  the  direction  O  A,  making  the  angle  X  O  A  =  #  with 
a  horizontal  line  O  X  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  O  A.    Le^ 

horizontal  distances  parallel  to 
O  X  be  denoted  by  x,  and  verti- 
cal ordinates  parallel  toOZhjz^ 
positive  upwards,  and  negative 
^—  downwards.  In  the  eqnationAof 
vertical  motion,  the  symbol  h  of 
the  equations  of  Article  533  is  to 
be  replaced  by  —  z,  because  of  h 
and  z  being  measured  in  opposite 


Fig.  282. 


directions. 

Let  Vo  be  the  velocity  of  projection.     Then  at  the  instant  of  pro- 
jection, the  components  of  that  velocity  are, 


€t  X  ,        d  z 

Horizontal,  -y-  =  t?©  cos  ^:  vertical  -j—  ; 
at  at 


Vosin  S; 


and  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time  t,  those  components  have  become 


d  X  ^    ■ 

^Y  =  Vq  cos  9  =  constant; 

d  z 

j7  =  ro  sin  ^  —  g  L 


0) 


Hence  the  co-ordinates  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  are 

horizontal^  a;  =  t;o  cos  ^  *  ^; 

.vertical,  ««  -  .  .  ^  ^^ .  /^ (2-> 

and  because  <s 


X  =  VqOob  '  •  t;       \ 
=  Vosmi't  —  ^;  j 


X 


«ocos 


-,  those  oo-ordinates  are  thus  related^ 


»  =  09  *  tan  ^  —  n   .      9    •  «*; ^.•.(3.y 

2  vi  cos'  ^       '  ^  ' 

an  equation  which  shows  the  path  O  B  C  of  the  projectile  to  be  a 
parabola  with  a  vertical  axis,  touching  O  A  in  O. 

The  total  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  a  given  instant,  being  the 
resultant  of  the  components  given  by  equation  1,  has  for  the  value 
of  its  square 

•'  =  ^  +  ^=«J—  2vosm'*^<  +  /^  =  «S  — 2sr«;...(4.) 
from  the  last  form  of  which  is  obtained  the  equation 
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*  =  -27-' ^^i 

which,  being  compared  with  equation  4  of  Article  5Z3,  shows  that 
the  relation  between  the  varicUu/ti  of  vertical  devcUion,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  iqaare  of  the  resultant  velocity,  is  tlie  same,  whether  the 
vdociii/  is  in  a  vertical,  inclined,  or  horizontal  direction.  This  is  d 
particular  case  of  a  more  general  principle,  to  be  explained  in  the 
BeqiaeL 

The  resistance  of  the  air  prevents  any  actual  projectile  near  the 
earth's  sur£EU»  from  moving  exactly  as  an  unresisted  projectile. 
The  approximation  of  the  motion  of  an  actual  projectile  to  that  of 
an  unresisted  projectile  is  the  closer,  the  slower  is  the  motion,  and 
the  heavier  the  body,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  increasing 
'with  the  velocity,  and  because  of  its  proportion  to  the  body's  weight 
being  dependent  upon  that  of  the  body's  smface  to  its  weight. 

535.  The  iii»tioa  of  a  MBdj  Along  »■  iBciiacd  Path,  under  the 
force  of  gravity  alone,  is  regulated  by  the  principle,  that  the  varia* 
tion  of  momentum  in  each  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  impulse 
exerted  in  that  interval,  by  that  component  of  the  body's  weight 
which  acts  along  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  path  is  straight, 
the  other  rectangular  component  of  the  body's  weight  is  balanced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  surface  or  other  guiding  body  which  causes 
the  inclined  path  to  be  described;  if  the  path  is  curved,  the  difference 
between  those  two  forces  which  act  across  it  is  employed  in  deviat- 
ing the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body. 

d  n 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  -y-,  as  before, 

a  V 

the  rate  of  variation  of  that  velocity,  ^  the  inclination  of  the  body's 

path  to  the  horizon,  positive  upwards,  and  negative  downwards. 

Then  the  body  is  acted  upon  in  a  direction  cdong  its  path  by  a  force 

equal  to  its  weight  multiplied  by  sin  /,  which  is  a  resistance  if  t  is 

positive,  and  an  ^ort  if  0  is  negative;  therefoi'e 

-^--^^gsmP (1.) 

When  the  inclination  of  the  path  is  imiform,  this  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  velocity  is  constant,  and  the  body  moves  in  the  same  manner 
with  an  unresisted  body  moving  vertically,  except  that  ea^^h  change 
of  velocity  occupies  an  interval  of  time  longer  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  sin  ^ 
for  the  inclined  path  than  for  the  vertical  path 

The  motion  of  a  body  in  any  path  on  an  incuned  plane  being 
resolved  into  two  rectangular  components,  one  horizontal,  and  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  steepest  declivity, — the  horizontal  com- 
ponent (in  the  absence  of  fiiction)  is  uniform,  and  the  inclined 
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component  takes  place  according  to  the  law  expressed  bj  equation 
1  of  this  Article.  Consequently,  the  resultant  motion  of  the  body 
is  that  of  an  um-esisted  projectile,  as  described  in  Article  53i, 
except  that  ^  *  sin  ^  is  to  be  substituted  for  g. 

The  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  being  slower,  and  there- 
fore more  easily  observed  than  their  vertical  motions,  were  used  by 
Galileo  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  dynamics,  which  he  discovered. 

For  a  body  sliding  on  an  inclined  plane  without  friction,  the 
equation  connecting  the  velocity  directly  with  the  position  of  tiie 
body  is  the  following : — 

cj  —  »*  =  2^sin^*«'; 

^here  v^  is  the  velocity  at  the  origin  of  the  motion,  and  v  the 
Telocity  which  the  body  has  when  it  reaches  a  position  whose 
indiruil  co-ordinate  relatively  to  the  origin  of  the  motion  is  sf^ 
positive  upwards.  But  sf  sm  ^  =  z,  the  difference  of  vertical  deook- 
iion  of  the  two  positions  of  the  body;  so  that  the  variation  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  difference  of 
vertical  elevation  in  the  present  case  as  in  the  case  of  an  unresiBted 
projectile,  or  a  free  body  moving  vertically. 

536.  An  iJairorm  Eir«rc  or  RcsUtance*  unbalanced,  causes  the 
velocity  of  a  body  to  vary  according  to  the  law  expressed  by  this 
^equation, 

^^,-fr, (1.) 

where  fha  the  constant  ratio  which  the  unbalanced  force  bears  to 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body,  positive  or  negative  according  to 
the  dii'cction  of  the  force;  so  that  by  substituting y^  for  g  in  the 
•equations  of  Article  533,  those  equations  are  transformed  into  the 
-equations  of  motion  of  the  body  in  question,  h  being  taken  to 
re])resent  the  distance  traversed  by  it  in  a  positive  direction. 

In  the  apparatus  known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Atwood, 
for  illustrating  the  effect  of  uniform  moving  forces,  this  principle 
is  applied  in  order  to  produce  motions  following  the  same  law  with 
those  of  falling  bodies,  but  slower,  by  a  method  less  liable  to  errors 
caused  by  friction  than  that  of  Galileo.  Two  weights,  P  and  R,  of 
which  P  is  the  greater,  are  hung  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  cord 
passing  over  a  finely  constructed  pulley.  Considering  the  masses 
of  the  cord  and  pulley  to  be  insensible,  the  weight  of  the  mass  to 
be  moved  is  P  +  It>  and  the  moving  force  P  —  E,  being  less  than 
the  weight  in  the  ratio, 
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Consequently  the  two  weights  move  according  to  the  same  law  with 
a  falling  body,  but  slower  in  the  ratio  of  y*to  1. 

537.  A  DcTiattag  Force,  which  acts  unbalanced  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  a  body's  motion,  and  changes  that  direc- 
tion without  changing  the  velocity  of  the  body,  is  equal  to  the  rate 
of  deviation  of  the  body's  momentum  per  unit  of  tune,  aa  the  fol- 
lo'wing  equation  expresses : — 

« -  ^i^- c> 

Q  being  the  deviating  force,  W  the  weight  of  the  body,  W  -r-  ^  its 
mass,  v*  its  velocity,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path. 

In  the  case  of  an  unresisted  projectile,  already  mentioned  in 
Article  534,  the  deviating  force  at  any  instant  is  that  component 
of  the  body's  weight  which  acts  perpendicular  to  its  direction  of 
motion;  that  is  to  say 

The  well  known  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  curve 
whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  z  is 

,=  (i,j_^%j^=  (^_)M:£2!L' (a) 

\      ax*/      da?       \v^'co&$J  g  ^   ' 

Consequently  Q  r  =  ,  which  agrees  with  equation  1. 

In  the  case  of  projectiles,  just  described,  and  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  deviating  force  is  supplied  by  that  component  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  two  masses  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  their  relative  motion.  In  machines,  deviating  force  is  supplied 
by  the  strength  or  rigidity  of  some  body,  which  guides  the  deviating 
mass,  making  it  move  in  a  curve. 

A  pair  of  free  bodies  attracting  each  other  have  both  deviated 
motions,  the  attraction  of  each  guiding  the  other;  and  their  devia- 
tions of  momentum  are  equal  in  equal  times;  that  is,  their  devia- 
tions of  motion  are  inversely  as  their  masse& 

In  a  machine,  each  revolving  body  tends  to  press  or  draw  the 
body  which  guides  it  away  from  its  position,  in  a  direction  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  revolving  body;  and  that 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  guiding 
body,  and  of  the  frame  with  which  it  is  connected. 

538.  CeatriAifiii  F«rc«  is  the  force  with  which  a  revolving  body 
reacts  on  the  body  that  guides  it,  and  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
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deviating  force  with  which  the  guiding  body  acts  on  the  revolving 
body. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  stated  in  Article  12,  every  force  is  an  action 
between  two  bodies ;  and  devicUi/ng  force  and  centriftigcd  farce  are 
but  two  different  names  for  the  same  force,  applied  to  it  according 
as  its  action  on  the  i*evolving  body  or  on  the  gliding  body  is  under 
consideration  at  the  tim& 

^39.    A    Berolrlag   Simple   PendBlBM   consists 

of  a  small  mass  A,  suspended  from  a  point  C  by 
a  rod  or  cord  0  A  of  insensibly  small  weight  as 
compared  with  the  mass  A ,  and  revolving  in  a 
circle  about  a  vertical  axis  C  B.  The  tension  of 
the  rod  is  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
mass  A,  acting  vertically,  and  of  its  centrifugal 
force,  acting  horizontally;  and  therefore  the  rod 
will  assume  such  an  inclination  that 


Fig.  233. 


height  B  C 


weight 


gr 


a.) 


radius  A  B       centrifugal  force 

where  r  =  A  B.     Let  n  be  the  nurr^)er  of  turns  per  second  of  the 
pendulum;  then 

V  —  2  s-  n  r; 
and  therefore,  making  B  C  =  A, 


=  (in  the  latitude  of  London) 


0-8154  foot      9-7848  inches 


n 


2 


n" 


.  ....^^.l 


When  the  speed  of  revolution  varies,  the  inclination  of  the  pendu- 
lum varies,  so  as  to  adjust  the  height  to  the  vaiying  speed. 

540.  DerlDtlng  Forc«  in  Terms  of  Aagalar  Telocity* — If  the  radius 

of  curvature  of  the  path  of  a  revolving  body  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  arm  of  constant  or  variable  length  at  the  end  of  which  the  body 
is  carried,  the  angular  velocity  of  that  arm  is  given  by  the  expres- 


sion. 


V 

a  =  -. 

r 


(1.) 


Let  ar  be  substituted  for  t;  in  the  value  of  deviating  force  of 
Article  537,  and  that  value  becomes 


Q  = 


Wo'r 


(2.) 


DEVIATIKO  FORCE. 
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In  the  case  of  a  body  revolving  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  circle, 
like  the  bob  A  of  the  revolving  pendulum  of  Article  539,  a  =  2  s  n, 
where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  so  that 


Q  = ; 


(3.) 


from  which  equation  the  height  of  a  revolving  pendulum  might  be 
deduced  with  the  same  result  as  in  the  last  Article. 

541.   ll«cttiag«lar  Comp^neMts  of  Deriailiig  Force. — Ftrsi  Demon" 

Hration.  Let  O  in  fig.  234  be  the  centre 
of  the  circular  path  E  F  G  H  of  a  body 
revolving  in  a  circle  with  an  uniform 
velocity,  through  which  centre  draw 
rectangular  axes,  O  X  and  O  Y,  in  the 
plane  of  revolution.  Let  the  angle 
..^  X  O  A,  which  at  any  instant  the 
radius  vector  of  the  revolving  body 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  be  denoted 
by  #.     Let 


A  D  ~  a;  =  r '  cos  ^,  and  )  /i  \ 
AB  =  y  =  r  •  sin  ^,         J   ^  '^ 


Fig.  284 


be  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  revolving  body  at  any  in- 
stantw  Let  Q„  Q^  be  the  components  of  the  deviating  force, 
parallel  to  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively.  Then  from  the  obvious 
proportion  between  the  magnitudes  of  those  components, 

combined  with  the  equation  2  of  Article  540,  follow  the  values  of 
those  components. 


9  9 


(3.) 


Those  two  components  have  the  negative  sign  affixed,  because  they 
represent  forces  tending  to  diminish  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y,  to 
which  they  are  proportional 

Second  Demonstration. — The  same  result  may  be  obtained,  though 
less  simply,  by  the  second  method  described  in  Article  530,  as  fol- 
lows : — Let  intervals  of  time,  t,  be  reckoned  from  an  instant  when 
the  revolving  body  is  at  K  Then  i  =  at,  and  the  values  of  the 
co-ordinates  x  and  y,  in  terms  of  the  time,  are 

X  =3  rcosa^j  y  s  rsina^ (4.) 

The  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  are. 
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— -  =  ^arvmat',  -^  =  arcosat, (o.) 

at  ■  dt 

the  velocity  parallel  to  eacli  co-ordinate  being  proportional  to  the 
other.     The  components  of  the  variation  of  motion  are 

ss  — crroosa^s  — 0*05; 


.(6.) 


df 

dt 

W 

which  being  multiplied  bj  the  mass  — ,  reproduce  the  components 

If 
of  the  deviating  force  as  before  given  in  equation  3. 

542.  8oraight  OsciilaUoB  is  the  motion  performed  bj  a  bodj 
which  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  line,  alternately  to  one  side 
and  to  the  other  of  a  central  point;  and  in  order  that  this  motion 
may  take  place,  the  body  must  be  urged  at  each  instant  towards 
the  central  point. 

In  most  caseSj  the  force  so  acting  on  the  oscillating  body  is  either 
exactly  or  veiy  nearly  proportionaJ  to  its  displctceTnenty  or  distance 
from  the  central  point  of  equilibrium ;  that  is  to  say,  that  force 
follows  the  law  of  one  of  the  rectangular  components  of  the  deviat- 
ing force  of  a  body  revolving  uniformly  in  a  circle  once  for  each 
double  oscillation  of  the  oscillating  body. 

In  fig.  234,  let  a  body  B,  equal  in  weight  to  the  body  A^  start 
at  the  same  instant  from  E,  and  oscillate  to  and  fro  along  the  dia- 
meter E  G,  while  A  revolves  in  the  circle  E  F  G  H.  Then  if  B  is 
urged  towards  the  centre  O  with  a  force  at  each  instant  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  that  point,  and  given  by  the  equation 

Q.  =  -^. (1.) 

being  equal  to  the  parallel  component  of  the  deviating  force  of  A, 
B  win  accompany  A  in  its  motion  parallel  to  O  X ;  both  those 
bodies  being  at  each  instant  in  the  same  straight  line  B  A  ||  O  Y 
at  the  distance 

0  =  rcosat  =  rcos^ (2.) 

from  O :  the  velocity  of  B  being  at  each  instant  equal  to  the  par* 
allel  component  of  tiie  velocity  of  A ;  that  is  to  say, 

dx  ,  .  . 

—- =  ^arsmat=  —arsmi; (3.) 

dt 

and  each  double  oadUatum  of  B,  from  E  to  G  and  back  again  to  I^ 
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Iseii^  performed  in  the  same  time  with  a  revolation  of  A ;  that  i» 
in  the  time  


n 


where  r  is  the  Bemi-ampliiudle  of  the  oscillation,  O  E  =  O  G,  Q  i9 
the  oorresponding  greatest  magnitude  of  the  force  urging  the  body 
towards  0,  being  the  same  with  the  entire  deviating  force  of  A^ 
and  n  is  the  number  of  double  oscillations  in  a  second.  (The 
angle  i  =  atis  called  the  phase  of  the  oscillation.) 

The  greatest  value  Q  of  the  force  which  must  act  on  B  to  pro- 
duce n  double  oscillations  of  the  semi-amplitude  r  in  a  second,  is 
given  by  the  equation 

Q  = = , (5.) 

9  9  ^ 

heing  similar  to  equation  3  of  Article  540. 

Bevolution  in  a  circle  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  two 
oscillations  of  equal  amplitude,  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

543.    Elliptical  OaclllatioBS  mr  BcTolvtioas   COmpoimded    of  tWO 

straight  oscillations  of  equal  periods,  but  un- 
equal amplitudes,  may  be  performed  by  a  body 
urged  towards  a  central  point  by  a  force  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  that  point  In 
fig.  235,  let  A  be  the  position  of  the  body  at 
any  instant ;  let  O  A  =  ^  and  let  the  force 
niging  the  body  towards  O  be 


F  = 


W6« 


.(1.) 


(  being  a  constant.    Then  the  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  that  force  are 

9  9 


P.=  - 


:...(2.) 


l|g.  MA. 


the  former  force  being  suited  to  maintain  a  straight  oscillation 
parallel  to  OX,  and  the  latter,  a  straight  oscillation  parallel  to 
O  Y,  the  period  of  a  double  oscillation  in  either  case  being  the 
same^  viz.: — 

i  =  T. « 

aooording  to  equation  4  of  Article  542.  Hence  let  Xi  =  OlS  =  00 
be  the  semi-amplitude  of  the  former  straight  oscillation,  and  yi  = 
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O  F  =  0  H  that  of  the  latter ;  then  at  any  instant  the  co-ordinates 
of  tlie  body  will  be 

x=zXiCoaht;  y  =  i/iain.bt; 


(4-) 

which  equations  being  respectively  divided  by  Xi  and  y^,  the  results 
squared,  and  the  squares  added  together,  give 


«r 


(5.) 


the  well  known  equation  of  an  ellipse  described  about  O  as  a  centre 
with  the  semi-axes  a;,,  y,.  The  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
body  at  any  instajit  are 


d  X  Xi 

-=-  =  --6a;isin6^=  —b^y: 

dt  y^^' 

d  y  i/i 

-y-  =6yi  cos6«  =  6  — ax 
a«         ^  a:, 


(6.) 


^44.  A  simple  OBciiiatiBff  PcBdninin  consists  of  an  indefinitely 
small  weight  A,  ^g.  236,  hung  by  a  cord  or  rod  of  in- 
sensible weight  A  C  from  a  point  C,  and  swinging  in  a 
vertical  plane  to  and  fro  on  either  side  of  a  central  point 
D  vertically  below  C.  The  path  of  the  weight  or  hob 
is  a  circular  arc,  ADR 

The  weight  W  of  the  bob,  acting  vertically,  may  be 
resolved  at  any  instant  into  two  components,  vit : — 


W-cos.^DCA  =  W 


BO 
(JA' 


acting  along  C  A,  and  balanced  by  the  tension  of  the 


Fig.  286.      rod  or  cord,  and 


W 


sin 


DCA  =  W- 


AB 
CA' 


acting  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  arc,  towards  D,  and  un- 
balanced.    The  motion  of  A  depends  on  the  latter  force. 

When  the  arc  A  D  E  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  A  C,  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  chord  A  B  E ;  and 
the  horizontal  distance  A  B,  to  which  the  moving  force  is  propor- 
tional, is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  bob  from  D,  the 
central  point  of  its  oscillations.  Hence  the  bob  is  very  nearly  in 
the  condition  of  straight  oscillation  described  in  Article  542 ;  and 
the  time  which  it  occupies  in  making  a  doubU  oacillaHon  is  there- 
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fore  found  approximately  by  means  of  equation  4  of  that  Article, 


VIZ.:- 


h-V^* 


where  r  denotes  the  semi-amplitude,  and  Q  the  maximum  value  of 


W  •  ^=r .    But  if  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  C  A,  be  made  =  4 
G  A 

we  have  

Q  AB      r         - 

—  =  max.  ^=  =  J,  nearly  J 

whence^  approximately,  for  small  arcs  of  oscillation, 

1  /r 

—  =  2v\/  -:  and 
n  V   ^ 

9     . 


1  = 


4^n«' 


.(1.) 


which  being  compared  with  equation  2  of  Article  539,  shows,  that 
the  length  of  a  simple  09cillcUing  pendtUum,  making  a  given  number 
ofsTnall  double  osciUoHans  in  a  second,  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  Iieight 
of  a  revolving  perukUtim,  making  Hie  samie  number  of  revokUions  in 
iksecond. 

When  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  becomes  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, the  period  of  oscillation  is  no  longer  sensibly  independent 
of  the  length  of  the  arc,  but  becomes  longer  for  greater  amplitudes, 
according  to  a  law  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  elliptic  Amotion, 
but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  tins  treatise.  (See  Le- 
gendre,  Traiti  des  Fonctions  elliptiqueSf  voL  L,  chap.  viiL) 

545.  C7cl«idal  peBdHlnm. — In  order  that  the  oscillations  of  a 
-simple  pendulum  may  be  exactly  isochronous  (or  of  equal  duration) 
for  all  amplitudes,  the  bob  must  oscillate  in  a  curve,  the  lengths  of 
whose  ares,  measured  from  its  lowest  point,  are  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  their  angles  of  declivity  at  their  upper  ends,  to  which  sines 
the  moving  forces  at  those  upper  ends  are  proportional  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  each  point  of  the  curve 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  declivity :  the  greatest 
radius  of  curvature,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  being  equal  to 
/,  as  given  by  equation  1  of  Article  544 ;  and  from  Article  390, 
case  3,  equation  6,  it  appears  that  such  a  curve  is  a  cycloid,  traced 
by  a  rolling  cirele  whose  radius  is 

r,=-{ (1.) 

2k 
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ntorcapLEB  of  dtkaihob. 


Fig.  237. 


It  IB  well  known  that  a  cycloid  is  the  involute  of  an  equal  and 
rimibir  cycloicL     Hence,  in  fig.  237,  let  C  F,  C  G,  be  a  pair  of 

cycloidal  c/*ee^,  described  by  rolling  a 
^  cii-cle  of  the  radius  r^  on  a  horizontal 

line  traversing  C ;  let  C  A  be  a  flex- 
ible line,  fixed  at  C,  and  having  a  bob 

at  A,  its  length  heing  Z  =  4^^  =  C  I> 
r=r  the  length  of  each  of  the  semi- 
cycloids  CF,  CG.  Then  as  the 
pendulum  C  A  swings  between  tho 
cycloidal  cheeks,  the  bob  oscillates 
in  an  arc  of  the  cycloid  F  D  G ;  its 
double  oscillations,  for  all  amplitudes,  have  exactly  the  periodic 
time  given  by  equation  1  of  Article  544,  being  that  of  a  revo- 
lution of  a  revolving  pendulum  of  the  height  CD;  and  the 
motion  of  the  bob  in  its  cycloidal  path  follows  the  law  of  straight 
oscillations  described  in  Article  542. 

546.  BcsidHiii  Forces. — If  two  bodies  be  acted  upon  at  every 
instant  by  unbalanced  forces  which  are  parallel  in  direction,  and 
proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies  in  magnitude,  the  varia- 
tions of  the  motions  of  those  two  bodies,  relatively  to  a  fixed  body, 
whether  by  change  of  velocity  or  by  deviation,  are  simultaneous 
and  equal;  so  that  their  motion,  relatively  to  each  other,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  pair  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  no  force  or  by 
balanced  forces ;  that  is,  according  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  Article 
510,  that  motion  is  none  or  uniform. 

If  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  be  acted  upon  by  any  unbalanced  forces 
whatsoever,  and  if  from  the  force  acting  on  B  there  be  taken  away  a 
force  parallel  to  that  acting  on  A,  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
B  (in  other  words,  if  with  the  actual  force  acting  on  B  there  be 
combined  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  would  make  the 
motion  of  B  change  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  A),  then  the 
resultant  or  reaidtiaZ  unbalanced  force  acting  on  B  is  that  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  variaiums  of  the  Tnotion  ofB  rdativdy  to  A. 

Tliis  is  the  exact  statement  of  the  case  of  a  body  near  the  earth's 
surface.  From  the  total  attraction  between  the  body  and  the  earth 
is  to  be  taken  away  the  deviating  force  necessary  to  make  the  body 
accompany  the  earth's  surface  in  its  motion,  by  revolving  in  a  circle 
round  the  earth's  axis  once  in  a  sidereal  day  (Article  352).  The 
residual  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  W  =  g  m,  which  regulates 
its  motions  rdativdy  to  the  earUCa  surface.  Thus  the  variations  of 
the  co-efficient  g  in  iifierent  localities  of  the  earth's  surface,  at 
different  elevations,  expressed  by  the  formulae  of  Article  531,  are 
due  partly  to  variations  of  attraction,  and  partly  to  variations  of 
deviating  force. 
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When  bodies  are  carried  in  a  sliip  or  vehicle,  and  are  free  to 
move  with  respect  to  it,  then  when  the  ship  or  vehicle  varies  its 
motion,  the  bodies  in  question  perform  motions  relatively  to  the 
ship  or  vehicle,  such  as  would,  in  the  case  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  ship  or  vehicle,  be  produced  by  the  application  to  the  bodies  of 
forces  equal  and  dbntrary  to  those  which  would  make  them  accom- 
pany the  ship  or  vehicle  in  the  variations  of  its  motion. 

Section  3. —  TrcmBforTnaiion  of  Energy, 

547.  The  Actoai  Enersr  of  a  moving  body  relatively  to  a  fixed 
point  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  one-Iudf  of  the 
square  of  its  vdodtyy  or,  as  Article  533  shows,  the  product  of  the 
weiglU  of  the  body  into  the  li^ht  due  to  its  velocity;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  represented  by 

m^  ^W  if  ... 

■^■"T^ ^   -> 

The  product  m  v^,  the  double  of  the  actual  energy  of  a  body,  was 
formerly  called  its  vis-viva.  Actual  energy,  being  the  product  of 
a  toeight  into  a  lieight,  is  expressed,  like  potential  energy  and  work, 
in  foot-pounds  (Article  513,  514). 

548.  ComponeittB  of  Aciaai  Eaeiyj. — The  actual  energy  of  a  body 

(unlike  its  momentimi)  is  essentially  positive,  and  in-espective  of 

direction.     Let  the  velocity  v  be  resolved  into  three  components, 

fix  dy  d z 

-j-y  "T/*  77/ »  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes;  then  the  quantities 

of  actual  energy  due  to  those  three  components  respectively  are 

W     d^     W;    rfj^     W     ^ 
2g'  at''  2g'  d^'  2g'  df 

But  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
its  three  components,  or 

di'^  di^  ^  df 

therefore  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
actual  energies  due  to  the  rectangular  component:)  of  its  velocity. 

549.  Eacr^  •r  Taricd  iHotioii. — THEOREM  I.  A  deviating  foTce 
prodtuxs  no  chamge  in  a  body's  actual  enMrgy^  because  such  force 
produces  change  of  direction  only,  and  not  of  velocity ;  and  actual 
energy  is  irrespective  of  direction,  and  depends  on  velocity  only. 

Theorem  II.  TIia  increase  of  actucU  energy  produced  by  an  un- 
balanced  ^ort  is  eqtud  to  the  potential  energy  exerted  This  theorem 
is  a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  deduced  as  follows  :^- 
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Let  T»  =  W  -T-  flr,  be  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  acted  npon  by  an 
effort  P,  and  a  resistance  R,  the  effort  being  the  greater,  bo  that 
there  is  an  unbalanced  effort  P  -  R;  and  in  the  first  place  let  tibat 
unbalanced  effort  be  constant  Then  the  body  is  umfonnly  acce- 
lerated; and  if  its  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  interval  of 
time  At  is  Vi,  and  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  interval  Vg,  the 
increase  of  the  body's  momentum  is 

W 

-  (».  -  r,)  =  (P  -  R)  A  t (1.) 

Because  of  the  uniformity  of  the  acceleration  of  the  body,  its  mean 
velocity  is  -^—^ — -,  and  the  distance  traversed  by  it  is 

Let  brth  sides  of  equation  1  be  multiplied  by  that  mean  velocity; 
the  following  equation  is  obtained  : — 

^^  =  (P_R)..; (1) 

now  the  first  side  of  this  equation  is  the  increase  o/tlie  hodffa  actual 
eiMTgyy  and  the  second  is  the  poteniial  energy  exerted  by  the  un- 
balanced effort;  and  those  two  quantities  are  equal — Q.  K  D. 

When  the  imbalanced  effort  varies,  let  c^  «  be  taken  to  denote  a 
distance  in  which  it  varies  less  than  in  any  given  proportion,  and 
d  '  v'  the  change  in  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  that  distance;  then 

—2j-  =  —J-  =  (P— K)<<»; (3) 

or  if  «„  Sf,  denote  the  two  extremities  of  a  finite  portion  of  the 
body's  palJi, 

^-:i^=/;;(P-R).,. (3.) 

Theorem  IIL  The  diminution  of  actual  energy  produced  by  an 
unbalanced  resistance  is  equxd  to  Hie  work  performed  in  moving  against 
the  resistance.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion, 
demonstrated  by  considering  R  to  be  greater  than  P  in  the  equa- 
tions of  the  preceding  theorem ;  so  that  equation  1  becomes 

^(t;.-r.)  =  (R-P)^<; (4.) 

equation  2  becomes 


J 
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^^^=(E-P)..; (..) 

and  equation  3  and  3  A  become 

-^=-^'=(»-r).. « 

^M=^  =  fy^^,. _(e,., 

550.  KMcrgy  flcoved  DBd  Restored. — ^A  body  alternately  accelerated 
and  retarded,  so  as  to  be  brought  back  to  its  original  speed,  per- 
forms work  by  means  of  its  retardation  exactly  equal  in  amount  to 
the  potential  energy  exerted  in  producing  its  acceleration;  and  that 
amount  of  energy  may  be  considered  as  stored  during  the  accelera- 
tion, and  restored  during  the  retardation. 

551.  The  TnuMformottoa  of  Energr  is  a  term  applied  to  such 
prooeeses  as  the  expenditure  of  potential  energy  in  the  production 
of  an  equal  amount  of  actual  energy,  and  vice  versa. 

552.  The  ConeerrBtlmi  of  Eaeryr  In  Varied  JHoiIob  is  a  faxst  Or 

principle  expressed  by  combining  the  Theorems  II.  and  III.  of 
Article  549  with  the  definition  of  stored  and  restored  energy  of 
Article  5p0,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — in  any  intervcd  o/ time 
dtiring  a  bodies  motion,  the  potential  energy  exerted,  added  to  the 
energy  restored,  is  egiuU  to  the  energy  stored  added  to  the  work  per- 
/brrned.  This  principle,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  differential 
equation,  is  as  follows : — 

^ds--^^^^-:Rds  =  0; (1.) 

which  includes  equations  3  and  6  of  Article  549;  and  in  the  form 
of  an  integral  equation, 

j-  Pd,_ZM=^_  fB.de=0 (2.) 

553.  Pcriodieai  Bfotion. — ^If  a  body  moves  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  periodically  returns  to  its  original  velocity,  then  at  the  end  of 
each  period,  the  entire  variation  of  its  actual  energy  is  nothing ; 
and  in  each  such  period  the  whole  potential  energy  exerted  is  equal 
to  the  whole  work  performed,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  body 
moving  uniformly  (Article  518). 

554.  ncaMreo  oflJBbaiuiced  Foree. — From  Articles  530  and  531, 
and  hx)ia  Article  549,  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  an  un- 
balanced force  may  be  computed  in  two  ways,— either  from  tho 
change  of  momentum  which  it  produces  by  acting  for  a  given  time, 
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or  by  the  change  of  energy  which  it  produces  by  acting  along  a 
given  distance.  Both  those  ways  of  computing  are  expressed  in  the 
following  equation : — 

p^W  dv W  vdv 

"  g    dt       g      da 

and  each  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other ;  yet  in  former 
times  a  fallacy  prevailed  that  they  were  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory, and  a  bitter  controversy  long  raged  between  their  respec- 
tive partizans. 

555.  En«rsr  dne  to  ObUqae  Force. — ^It  has  ieJready  been  stated 
in  Chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  and  especially  in  Article  520,  that  if  an 
unbalanced  force  F  acts  on  a  body  while  it  moves  through  the  dis- 
tance d  8y  making  the  angle  B  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  the 
product 

Fcos  0  'da 

represents  the  energy  exerted,  if  6  is  acute,  or  the  work  performed, 
if  ^  is  obtuse,  during  that  motion.  Now  that  product  may  be 
treated  mathematically  in  two  ways :  either  as  the  product  of  F 
cos  ^  =  P  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  F  cos  («■  -  tf)  =  R),  the  component 
of  the  force  along  the  direction  of  motion,  into  da,  the  motion ;  or 
as  the  product  of  F,  the  entire  force,  into  cos  ^  •  c^«,  the  component 
of  the  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  former  method  is 
that  pursued  in  the  preceding  Articles ;  but  occasionally  the  latter 
may  be  the  more  convenient.  For  example,  when  the  force  F  is 
either  directed  towards  or  from  a  central  point,  or  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  given  surface;  let  z  denote  the  distance  of  the  body 
at  any  instant  from  the  central  point,  or  its  normal  distance  from 
the  given  surfacA  as  the  case  may  be;  then 

dz^^co&B'da (1.) 

is  the  component  of  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  «. 

The  force  F  is  to  be  treated  as  positive  or  negative  according  as 
it  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  z.  Then  if  t;^,  ^2*  ^  ^^®  velocities 
of  the  body,  and  z^,  z^  its  distances  from  the  given  point  or  sur&ce 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  given  intend,  the  change  of  its 
actual  energy  in  that  interval  is 

'^=/>  «»....=/>.., w 

and  if  F  is  either  constant,  or  a  function  of  z  only,  the  velocity  of 
V  varies  with  z  alone. 

This  principle,  as  applied  to  the  force  of  gravity  near  the  earth's 
surface,  has  already  been  illustrated  in  Articles  533,  534,  and  535; 
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for  in  that  case,  z  denotes  the  elevation  of  the  body  above  a  given 
levels  F  ss  « W  (because  it  tends  to  diminish  z)y  and  therefore 

as  was  fonnerlj  proved  by  another  process. 

556.  A  Becipr«c«ttMg  Force  is  a  force  which  acts  alternately  as 
an  effort  and  as  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance,  according  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  body.  Such  a  force  is  the  weight  of  a 
body  which  alternately  rises  and  falls ;  or  the  attraction  of  a  body 
towards  a  point  from  which  its  distance  periodically  changes.  Such 
a  force  is  the  force  F  in  the  last  Article,  when  it  is  constant,  or  a 
function  of  z  only ;  and  such  is  the  elasticity  of  a  perfectly  elastic 
body.  The  work  which  a  body  performs  in  moving  against  a  reci- 
procating force  is  employed  in  increasing  its  own  potential  eneigy, 
and  is  not  lost  by  the  body. 

557.  The  Total  SBorgy  of  a  body  is  the  sum  of  its  potential  and 
actual  energies.  It  is  evident,  that  if  at  each  point  of  the  course 
of  a  moving  body  its  total  energy,  or  capacity  for  performing  work, 
be  added  to  the  work  which  it  has  already  peHbrmed,  the  sum 
must  be  a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  initial  energy  which 
the  body  possessed  before  beginning  to  perform  work.  If  a  body 
performs  no  work,  its  total  energy  is  constant ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  if  its  work  consists  only  in  moving  itsdf  to  a  place  where  Us 
potential  energy  is  greater,  that  is,  moving  against  a  reciprocating 
force ;  and  the  increase  of  potential  energy  so  obtained  being  taken 
into  account,  balances  the  work  performed  in  obtaining  it 

Example  1.  If  a  body  whose  weight  is  W  be  at  a  height  z^  above 
the  ground,  and  be  moving  with  the  velocity  Vi  in  any  direction, 
its  initial  total  energy  relatively  to  the  ground  is 


W 


(*'+^)^ (^•) 


of  which  Wziia  potential  and  W  ^  actual    Supposing  the  body 

to  have  moved  without  any  resistance  except  such  as  may  aiiae 
from  a  component  of  its  own  weight,  which  is  a  reciprocating  force, 
to  a  different  height  Zg  above  the  ground,  its  total  eneigy  relatively 
to  the  ground  is  now 


W 


{^+r> <*) 


being  the  same  in  amount  as  before,  but  differently  divided  between 
the  Mutual  and  potential  forms. 
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Example  II.  Should  the  motion  of  the  body  be  opposed  by  a 
lesistance  such  as  friction,  which  is  not  a  reciprocating  force,  then 
the  total  energy  in  the  second  position  of  the  body  is  diminished  to 

Example  III.  Let  a  body  oscillate  (as  in  Article  542)  in  a  straight 
line  traversing  a  central  point  towards  which  the  body  is  urged  by 
a  foi*ce  varying  as  the  distance  from  the  point ;  let  a:,  be  the  semi- 
amplitude  of  oscillation,  x  the  displacement  at  any  instant,  —  Q^ 

—  Q  a? . 

the  greatest  value  of  the  moving  force,  so  that ^—  is  the  value 

a?i 

for  the  displacement  a?.     Then  when  the  body  is  at  its  extreme 

displacement,  its  actual  energy  is  nothing ;  and  its  total  energy^ 

which  is  all  potential,  is 


Qi  /"»     ,         Q.a:,  f,. 


When  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  passing  the  central  pointy  its  poten- 
tial energy  is  nothing,  and  its  total  energy,  which  is  now  all  actual^ 
is  in  amoimt  the  same  as  before,  viz. : — 

'27  =  ~T^ ^^'^ 

Vq  being  the  maximum  velocity.  At  any  intermediate  point,  the 
total  energy,  partly  actual  and  partly  potential,  is  still  the  same, 
being 

^7-*-fe=Tr*''''  "^^  "^^   ^^' ^'^ 

where,  as  before,  ass  2  v-n ;  n  being  the  number  of  double  oscilla- 
tions in  a  second.  For  the  elliptic  oscillations  of  Article  543,  the 
total  energy  of  the  body  is  at  each  instant  the  sum  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  enei^gy  due  to  the  two  straight  oscillations  of  which  the 
elliptic  oscillation  is  compounded ;  and  for  a  body  revolving  in  a 
circle,  and  urged  towards  the  centre  by  a  deviating  force  propor- 
tional to  the  radius  vector,  the  total  energy  relatively  to  the  centre 
is  one-haJf  actual  and  one-half  potential,  viz. : — 

^+^'=«' c-) 
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Bection  4. —  Varied  Translation  of  a  System  0/ Bodies. 

558.  CMucmotoH  •ruioniMifHin. — ^THEOREM.  TIi£  mtUuol  actions 
^fa  system  of  bodies  cannot  change  their  resultant  momentum,  (Re- 
sultant momentum  has  been  defined  in  Article  524.)  Every  fooce 
is  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  actions  between  a  pair  of  bocUes ;  in 
any  given  interval  of  time  it  constitutes  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site impulses  on  those  bodies,  and  produces  equal  and  opposite 
momenta.  Therefore  the  momenta  produced  in  a  system  of  bodies 
by  their  mutual  actions  neutralize  each  other,  and  have  no  result- 
ant, and  cannot  change  the  resultant  momentum  of  the  system. 

559.  in«»ti«n  •€  Centre  •£  Oraritr* — CoROLLARY.  The  variations 
of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  are  wholly 
produced  by  forces  exerted  by  bodies  external  to  the  system;  for  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  that  which,  being  multiplied  by 
the  total  mass  of  the  system,  gives  the  resultant  momentum,  and 
this  can  be  varied  by  external  forces  only. 

It  follows  that  in  all  dynamical  questions  in  which  the  mutual 
actions  of  a  oei*tain  system  of  bodies  are  alone  considered,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  system  of  bodies  may  be  correctly  treated  as  a 
point  whose  motion  is  none  or  uniform ;  because  its  motion  cannot 
be  changed  by  the  forces  imder  consideration. 

560.  The  Angniar  inOTBentnm,  relatively  to  a  fixed  point,  of  a 
body  having  a  motion  of  translation,  is  the  product  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  body  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  fixed  point 
from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  body's  centre  of 
gravity  at  the  instant  in  question ;  and  is  obviously  eqiial  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  double  the  area  swept  by  the 
radius  vector  drawn  from  the  given  point  to  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  an  unit  o^  time.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  v  its  velocity, 
I  the  length  of  the  before-mentioned  peipendicular ;  then 

,      Wvl 
mvl  = 

ff 
is  the  angular  momentum  relatively  to  the  given  point 

Angular  momenta  are  compounded  and  resolved  like  forces, 
each  angular  momentum  being  represented  by  a  line  whose  length 
is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie  angular  momentum,  and 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  motion  of  the 
body  and  of  the  fixed  point,  and  such,  that  when  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  viewed  from  the  extremity  of  the  line,  the  radius  vector  of 
the  body  seems  to  have  right-handed  rotation.  The  direction  of 
such  a  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  angular  momenttmi  which  it 
representa  The  restdtant  angidar  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies 
18  the  resultant  of  all  their  angular  momenta  relatively  to  their 
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common  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  axis  of  that  resultant  angular 
momentum  is  called  the  axis  qfangiUar  momejitum  of  the  system. 
The  term  angular  momerUum  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hay  ward. 

561.  AMsaiar  f  mpaiM  is  the  product  of  the  moment  of  a  couple 

of  forces  (Article  29)  into  the  time  during  which  it  acts.     Let  F  be 

the  force  of  a  couple,  I  its  leverage^  and  dtike  time  during  which 

it  acts,  then 

IPldt 

is  angular  impulse.  Angular  impulses  are  compounded  and  resolved 
like  the  momeuts  of  couples. 

562.  Bckuions  •€  AMgnlar  Impalfle  and  Angnlar  llI«Hi«BtBHi. — 

Theorem.  T/ie  variation,  in  a  given  time,  ofUiA  angrdar  momenium 
of  a  body,  is  eqtud  to  the  anjgxdwr  im^lse  prodiunng  that  variation, 
omd  has  Uie  eame  axis.  This  is  a  consequence  which  is  deduced 
fix)m  the  second  law  of  motion  in  the  following  manner  : — Conceive 
an  unbalanced  force  F  to  be  applied  to  a  body  m,  and  an  equal, 
opposite,  and  parallel  force,  to  a  fixed  point,  during  the  interval  di\ 
and  let  I  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  fixed  point  to  the 
line  of  action  of  the  first  force.  Then  the  couple  in  question  exerts 
the  angular  impulse 

^IdU 

At  the  same  time,  the  body  m  acquires  a  variation  of  momentum 
in  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  to  it,  of  the  amount 

tndvssiY  dt\ 

80  that  relatively  to  the  fixed  point,  the  variation  of  the  body's 
angular  momentum  is 

mldv^"£ldt\ (1.) 

being  equal  to  the  angular  imptdse,  and  haviug  the  same  axis. — 
Q.  E.  D. 

563.  €«nscnratton  •€  Ansnlar  fflaateninm. — ^TheOREIL   The  resuU- 

ant  angiUar  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  cannot  be  changed  in 
magnitude,  nor  in  tJie  direction  of  its  axis,  by  tlie  mutual  actions  of 
the  bodies. 

Considering  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  bodies 
as  a  fixed  point,  conceive  that  for  each  force  with  which  one  of  the 
bodies  of  the  system  is  urged  in  virtue  of  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  other  bodies  upon  it,  there  is  an  equal,  opposite,  and  parallel 
force  applied  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  form  a 
couple.  The  forces  with  which  the  bodies  act  on  each  other  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  pairs,  and  their  resultant  is  nothing;  there- 
fore, the  resultant  of  the  ideal  forces  conceived  to  act  at  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  nothing,  and  the  supposition  of  these  forces  does 
not  effect  the  equilibrium  or  motion  of  the  system.  Also,  the 
resultant  of  all  the  couples  thus  formed  is  nothing;  therefore,  the 
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resultant  of  their  angular  impulses  is  nothing;  therefore,  the  result- 
ant of  the  several  variations  of  angular  momentum  produced  hy 
those  angular  impulses  is  nothing ;  therefore,  the  resultant  angular 
momentum  of  the  system  is  invariable  in  amount  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis. — Q.  K  D. 

This  theorem  is  sometimes  called  the  pnnciple  of  the  conservation 
qfcireeu.  When  applied  to  a  system  consisting  of  two  bodies  only, 
it  forms  one  of  the  laws  discovered  by  Kepler,  by  observation  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets. 

In  considering  the  relative  motions  of  a  system  of  bodies  as 
depending  on  their  mutual  actions  only,  the  axis  of  angular  momen- 
tum may  be  treated  as  &  fixed  direction,  as  already  stated  in  Article 
348.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is 
called  by  some  writers  the  invariable  plane.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  al^lutely  fixed  direction  yet  known  is  the  invariable  axis  of 
the  discovered  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

564.  Actaal  Encrs7*<'aS7«cemorBodles. — ^ThEOREIL   The  actual 

energy  of  a  system  of  bodies  relatively  to  a  point  external  to  tlie  system, 
is  tlie  suan  o/tJie  actual  energies  of  Hue  bodies  relatively  to  tlieir  common 
centre  of  gravity,  added  to  the  actual  energy  due  to  the  motion  of  Hie 
mass  ofAe  whole  system  wUh  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  its  cerUre 
of  gravity  has  relativdy  to  the  external  point. 

Let  the  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies,  and  of  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  relatively  to  the  external  point,  be  resolved  into  three 
rectangular  components.  Let  m  be  any  one  of  the  masses,  and  u, 
Vy  w,  the  components  of  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  external  point; 
let  2  *  m  be  the  mass  of  the  whole  system,  and  f«o,  v^,  t(7o,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity  relatively  to  the 
external  point. 

Conceive  the  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  be  resolved  into  two 
parts;  that  which  it  has  in  common  vnih  the  centre  of  gravity  rela- 
tively to  the  external  point',  and  that  which  it  has  relatively  to  Uie 
centre  of  gravity.    The  component  velocities  of  the  first  part  are 

tlQ,  v^  «7oi 

and  those  of  the  second  part 

u  —  uo  s:  tf';  V  —  vo  =  t/;  w  —  wb  =  t^; 

so  that  the  components  of  the  whole  motion  of  the  body  may  be 
represented  by 

u  =  u^  +  u*',  t;  =  Vo  + 1/;  w  =  ic^  +  «/. 

Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  external 
point  is 

i  2  •  w{(uo  +  tO*+  (t'oH-  tO"+  K  +  «0'}; 
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"which  being  developed,  and  common  factors  removed  outside  the 
sign  of  summation,  gives 

i  (wj  +  t-o  +  trj)  •  2  w 

+  i  2  •  m  (w"  +  v**  +  u;'*). 

But  in  Article  524  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  resultant  momentum 
of  a  system  of  bodies  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  nothing;  that  is  to  say, 

so  that  the  above  expression  for  the  actual  energy  of  the  sjnstem 
becomes  simply 

^(wS  +  i^+t(;S)-2m  +  ^2*m(w'*  +v**  +  u/^'j (1.) 

of  which  the  first  term  is  tlie  actiuU  energy  of  the  wlicle  mass  of  the 
system  due  to  the  motion  of  Hie  centre  of  gravity  rdaJtivdy  to  the 
external  pointy  and  the  second  term  is  the  sum  of  the  octtLol  energies 
ofUie  bodies  rdaiivdy  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity. — Q.  E.  D. 

Those  two  parts  of  the  actual  energy  of  a  system  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  external  and  internal  actual  energy. 

CoBOLLAiiY.  The  mvival  actions  of  a  system  of  bodies  change  Hmr 
internal  actual  energy  aloTie, 

565,  C^nmnma^mm  of  Intenal  Sacrgy. — Law.  The  total  internal 
energy  f  actiud  and  potential,  of  a  system  of  bodies,  cannot  be  changed 
by  Oiir  miutval  auctions.  This  is  a  proposition  made  known  partly 
by  reasoning  and  partly  by  experiment.  The  total  internal  energy 
of  a  system  is  the  sum  of  the  total  energies  of  the  bodies  of  which 
it  consists  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  It  has 
been  shown  in  Articles  549  to  557,  that  the  total  energy  of  a  single 
body  can  be  diminished  only  by  performing  work  against  a  resist- 
ance which  is  not  a  reciprocating  force;  in  other  words,  against  an 
irreversible  or  passive  resistance. 

Now  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  all  work  performed 
against  passive  resistances  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an 
equal  amount  of  energy  in  a  different  form  (as  when  friction  pro- 
duces heat) ;  therefore  the  total  internal  energy  of  a  system  of  bodies 
cannot  be  changed  by  their  mutual  actions.— Q.  R  D. 

Although  this  law  has  become  known  in  the  first  instance  by 
experiment  and  observation,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the 
permanent  existence  of  the  universe  as  actually  constituted. 

566.  Collision  is  a  pressure  of  inappreciably  short  duration  be- 
tween two  bodies.  The  most  usual  problem  in  cases  of  collision  is, 
when  two  bodies  whose  masses  are  given  move  before  the  collision 
in  one  straight  line  with  given  velocities^  and  it  is  required  to  find 
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tbeir  yelocities  after  the  oollisioD.  The  two  bodies  form  a  system 
whose  resultant  momentum  and  internal  energy  are  each  nnidtered 
by  the  collision;  but  a  certain  fraction  of  the  internal  energy 
disappears  as  visible  motion,  and  appears  as  vibration  and  heat. 
If  the  bodies  are  equal,  similar,  and  perfectly  elastic,  that  fraction 
is  nothing. 

Let  mi,  ma,  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  Ui,  u^,  their 
velocities  before  the  collision,  whose  directions  abould  be  indicated 
by  their  Bigna.  Then  the  velocity  of  their  common  centre  of  gnb* 
vity  i« 

■u,m,+u,r,^   

Wi  +  mj  ^    ' 

and  this  is  not  altered  by  the  collision;  neither  is  the  external 
energy,  whose  amount  is 

(i».  +  «h)^* (2.) 

The  ifUemal  energy  of  the  system  of  two  bodies  is 

mi  (u,  -  tio)'^ma  (u,-u^y  , 

2  ■*■  2  ^  ^^ 

When  the  bodies  strike  together,  this  actual  internal  energy  is 
expended  in  altering  the  figures  of  the  bodies  at  and  near  their 
surface  of  contact,  in  opposition  to  their  elastic  force.  So  soon  as 
the  relative  motion  of  the  bodies  has  been  thus  stopped,  the  elastic 
force  begins  to  restore  their  figures,  and  drive  them  asunder;  and 
if  they  were  equal,  similar,  and  perfectly  elastic,  it  would  reproduce 
all  the  energy  of  relative  motion  given  by  the  formula  3,  so 
that  the  bodies  would  separate  with  velocities  relatively  to  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  equal  and  opposite  to  their  original 
velocities  relatively  to  that  point ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  velocities 

relatively  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  velocities 

t;,  =  2wt-w„««  =  2w,,-ti„ (4.) 

relatively  to  the  earth.  But  as  a  certain  proportion,  which  may  bo 
denoted  by  1  —  ^^,  of  the  internal  actual  energy  takes  the  forms 
of  internal  vibration  and  of  heat,  the  internal  actual  energy  due  to 
visible  motion  after  the  collision  is 

A:'m,  (t^-tio)*^ym,(«,-iio)\ 

2  2  ' ^   ' 

the  velocities  of  the  bodies,  relatively  to  their  common  centre  cif 
gravity,  after  the  colUBion,  are 
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and  their  yelocities  relatiyelj  to  the  earth  are 

Vi  =  (1  +  ^)  tio-^  Wi ;  t7,= (1  +  A;)  t^— ^u^..- (6.) 

Should  the  bodies  be /»?:/arfty  8qft,  or  inda8lic,k^0;  in  which  case 

«i  =  t'.  =  ««o; (7-) 

that  18,  the  bodies  do  not  fly  asunder,  but  proceed  together  with  the 
velocity  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity.    (See  Addendum^  p.  51 2.) 

567.   The  Action  •€  Vnbalaaeed  Exlcmal  Fercea  on  a  System  of 

bodies,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  to  vary  the  resultant  momentum 
and  the  resultant  angular  momentum.  It  has  been  shown  in 
Article  60,  that  every  system  of  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
force  and  a  coupla  The  system  of  forces  applied  to  a  system  of 
bodies  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  force  acting  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system,  and  a  couple,  as  shown  in  equations  5,  6, 
7,  8,  of  Article  60 ;  then  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  the  variation 
of  resultant  momentum  of  the  system  is  equal  to  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  impulse  of  the  single  resultant  force,  and  the  variation 
of  angular  momentum  is  equal  to  the  angular  impulse,  and  about 
the  axis,  of  the  resultant  couple. 

To  express  this  by  general  equations,  let  the  components  of  the 
momentum  of  any  mass  m  belonging  to  the  system,  whose  rectan- 

11.  1  d^        dy        dz      rm  1 

gular  co-ordinates  are  a?,  VyZ^hem  ->—,  m  -~,  m  -j-.     Then  the 

at        at        at 

rates  of  variation  of  these  components  are 

d'x       d'v       d*z  „ . 

"*  3?-'  ^  ^'  "^  d? <^'> 

Also,  the  rectangular  components  of  the  angular  momentum  of  that 
mass  are 

about  *,  m  («^-y ^) ;  about  y,  m  (x^-z  ^) ; 

about  *,«»(y|^-x||?); (2.) 

whose  rates  of  variation  are 


m 


(   d^y       d^z\         (   d^z        d'x\ 
Vd^-^d?)'''^\rd?''d?J'' 


m 


..(a) 
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Let  F,,  F^  F,,  be  the  components  of  the  force  externally  applied 
to  a  point  whoee  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  z.  Then  bj  the  equality  oi 
the  xeBultant  impulse  to  the  variation  of  resultant  momentum. 


••■(«•) 


and  by  the  equality  of  the  resultant  angular  impulse  to  the  yariDr 
tion  of  the  resultant  angular  momentum, 


{.(r.-„0)-,(..-„g)}= 


{y(F.- 


"If) 


{--"m) 
{-'-%] 


0; 
0; 


.(5.) 


The  use  of  those  equations  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  given 
system  of  external  forces  on  a  system  of  bodies  when  the  relations 
amongst  the  motions  of  those  bodies  are  known,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  internal  forces  acting  between  the  bodies,  which 
latter  forces  it  is  sometimes  diificult  or  impossible  to  determine  until 
the  effects  of  the  external  forces  have  first  been  found. 

568.   ]>clermliiatloa  of  the  iMlemal  Forces. — ^When  the  relations 

which  exist  between  the  motion  of  the  sjrstem  as  a  whole, — that  is^ 
its  resultant  momentum  and  angular  momentum, — ^and  the  motions 
of  the  several  bodies  of  which  it  consists,  are  fixed  by  cinematical 
principles,  then  the  motion  of  each  body  can  be  determined  when 
the  externally  applied  forces  are  known.  Then  if,  from  the  force 
extemaUy  applied  to  each  body.  cU  each  instant,  there  is  taken  away 
the  force  required  to  produce  the  duxnge  of  motion  of  the  body  which 
iahea  place  at  that  instant,  the  remainder  must  be  balanced  by,  and 
equal  and  opposite  to,  the  internal  force  cutting  on  the  body  in  ques- 
tion; and  this,  which  is  the  principle  of  D*Alembert,  serves  to> 
detmnine  the  internal  forces.  Using  the  notation  of  the  last 
Article,  the  components  of  the  internal  force  applied  to  a  given 
body  of  the  system  are 


'X 


d'y 


in— — ^^Ti*  :  m 
d^       ^^'^dt* 


—  F. 


ff 


669.  BesMaai  Bztcrmi  Ferccs. — If  the  resultant  external  force 
acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  divided  into  |)aTallel  components,  each  applied  to  one 
of  the  bodies  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  applied,  such  will  be  the  83rstem  of  external  forces  required  to 
make  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  have  equal  and  parallel  motions 
at  each  instant  in  common  with  their  centre  of  gravity.  Then  if 
the  forces  so  determined  be  taken  away  from  the  forces  actuaUy 
applied  to  the  several  bodies,  the  residual  external  forces,  being 
combined  with  the  internal  forces,  will  constitute  those  forces 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  bodies  relatively  to  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  considered  as  a  fixed  point. 

Addendum  to  Article  566,  page  510. 

Coiiiaton. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  disappearance  of 
energy  after  collision  was  wholly  due  to  imperfect  elasticity,  and 
that  any  two  perfectly  elastic  bodies  would  fly  asunder  after  col- 
lision with  a  relative  velocity  equal  to  their  relative  velocity  of 
approach  before  collision.  But  M.  de  St.  Yenant  showed  that, 
except  when  the  bodies  are  siuiilar  and  equal,  a  certain  quantity  of 
energy  disappears,  even  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  in  prodiicing 
internal  vibrations  of  each  bodv.  The  value  of  the  co-efficient  k, 
being  the  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  recoil  to  that  of  the 
approach,  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  perfectly  elastic  prismatic  bars, 
striking  each  other  endwise,  is  given  as  follows :  let  a^  and  a^  be 
the  lengths  of  the  bars ;  p^  and  p^  their  weights  jjer  unit  of  length ; 
«^  and  «2  ^^^   velocities  of  the  transmission  of  sound  (that  is, 

of  longitudinal  vibrations)  along  them ;  let  —  ,,tii  -•;  and  also  let 
B^p^  .gi^lB^p^'y  in  other  words,  let  -^  ..s^  -^  and  7^    -^;  then 

;fe  =  2-?i^L±^52£2._£2f2 1 ,8.) 

«2^2  ^1*1  +JP2«2 

As  to  the  velocity  of  sound,  see  Article  615,  page  563.  The 
paper  of  M.  de  St.  Yenant  is  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  de» 
Mathematiqties  pures  et  appliquSeSy  18G7 ;  and  an  abstract  in  English 
of  the  more  simple  of  its  results  in  TIte  Engineer  for  the  15th  Feb- 
ruarv,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


ROTATIONS   OF  BIGID   BODIES. 


570.  The  JH«ttoH  of  a  Biffid  Bedy,  or  of  a  bodj  which  sensibly 
preserves  the  same  figure,  has  alreadj'been  shown  in  Fart  III., 
Chapter  II.,  to  be  always  capable  of  being  resolved  at  each  instant 
into  a  translation  and  a  rotation;  and  bj  the  aid  of  the  principles 
explained  in  Section  3  of  that  chapter,  the  component  rotation  can 
always  be  conceived  to  take  phioe  about  an  axis  traversing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  to  be  combined,  if  necessary, 
with  a  translation  of  the  whole  body  in  a  curved  or  sti'aight  path 
along  with  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  variations  of  the  m/omemr 
turn  of  the  translation,  whether  in  amount  or  in  direction,  are 
due  to  the  resultant  force  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  and  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  entire  mass  if  it  were  concentrated  at  that  centre; 
the  variations  of  the  angtda/r  momentum  of  the  rotation  are 
due  to  the  resultant  couple  which  is  combined  with  that  re- 
sultant force.  The  variations  of  (Ktual  energy  are  due  to  both 
causea 

When  ihe  translation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rotating  body, 
and  its  rotation  about  an  axis  traversing  that  centre,  are  known, 
the  motion  of  every  point  in  the  body  is  determined  by  cinematical 
principles,  which  have  been  explained  in  Fart  III.,  Chapter  II., 
Section  3 ;  so  that  by  the  aid  of  D'Alembert*s  principle  (Article 
568)  the  internal  forces  acting  amongst  the  parts  of  the  body  can 
be  completely  determined. 

In  the  investigations  of  questions  respecting  the  motions  of 
rigid  bodies,  there  are  certain  quantities,  lines,  and  points,  de- 
pending on  the  figures  of  the  bodies,  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  their  masses,  and  the  way  in  which  their  motions  are  guided, 
whose  use  fiusilitates  the  understanding  of  the  subject  and 
the  computation  of  results,  and  which  are  related  to  each  other 
by  geometrical  principles.  These  are,  m^rnieviU  of  inertia^  radii 
of  gyraHoriy  moments  of  deviation^  and  centres  of  percussion. 
Their  geometrical  relations  are  considered  in  the  following  seo- 
tioiL 
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Section  1. — On  MoTnenta  oflnertiay  Radii  ofGyraHan^  Mom/ennU  of 

DeviaUony  a/nd  Centres  of  Percussion. 

571.  The  MomcM  of  Inertia  of  an  indefinitely  small  body,  or 
"  physical  point,"  relatively  to  a  given  axis,  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  the  body,  or  of  some  quantity  proportional  to  the  mass, 
such  as  the  weight,  into  the  square  of  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  axis  :  ^us  in  the  following  equation  : — 

-  =  mf^  = , (1.) 

g  9 

r  IB  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  mass  m,  whose  weight  ia  W, 
from  a  given  axis;  and  the  moment  of  inertia,  according  to  ^e 
unit  employed,  is  either  I,  or  I  -r-^r;  the  former,  when  the  unit  is 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  unit  of  toeig/U  at  the  end  of  an  arm 
whose  length  is  unity;  and  the  latter,  when  the  unit  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  an  unit  of  mass  at  the  end  of  the  same  arm.  For  the 
purposes  of  applied  mechanics,  the  former  is  the  more  convenient 
unit,  and  will  be  employed  in  this  treatise. 

By  an  extension  of  the  term  "  moment  of  inertia,"  it  is  applied 
to  the  product  of  any  quantity,  such  as  a  volume,  or  an  area,  into 
the  square  of  the  d^tance  of  the  point  to  which  that  quantity 
relates  from  a  given  axis,  as  has  already  been  exempliHed  in  Article 
95,  and  in  the  theory  of  resistance  to  bending ;  but  in  the  remainder 
of  this  treatise  the  term  will  be  used  in  its  strict  sense,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  unit  of  measure  already  specified;  that  is,  in  British 
measures,  moment  of  inertia  will  be  expressed  by  the  product  of  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  awnrdupois  into  the  square  of  a  certain 
number  of  feet. 

The  geometrical  relations  amongst  moments  of  inertia,  to  which 
the  present  section  refers,  are  independent  of  the  unit  of  measure. 

572.  The  ifl«in«nt  of  iMertla  of  a  SysCem  of  Phyalcal  Polnto,  relft* 

tively  to  a  given  axis,  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
several  points ,  that  is, 

I  =  3  •  W  r» (1.) 

573.  The  iTIomeat  af  Inwtia  af  a  Rigid  Badr  is  the  SUm  of  the 

moments  of  inertia  of  all  its  parts,  and  is  found  by  integration ;  that 
is,  by  conceiving  the  body  to  be  divided  into  small  parts  of  regular 
figure,  multiplying  the  mass  of  each  of  those  parts  into  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis,  adding  the 
products  together,  and  finding  the  value  towards  which  their  sum 
converges  when  the  size  of  the  small  parts  is  indefinitely  diminished. 
For  example,  let  the  body  be  conceived  to  be  built  up  of  rectangular 
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molecules,  whose  dimensions  are  dXy  dy,  and  d  z,  the  volume  of 
each  dmdydzy  and  the  mass  of  imity  of  Volume  w.     Then 


1=  j  j  j  i^w'dxdydz (1.) 


Hence  follows  the  general  principle  which  will  afterwards  be 
illustrated  in  special  cases,  that  propositions  relative  to  the  geome- 
trical relations  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of  systems  of  points 
are  made  applicable  to  continuous  bodies  by  substituting  integration 

for  ordinary  summation;  that  is,  for  example,  by  putting   /  /  / 

for  1,  and  w  * d xdy  d z  for  W. 

574.  The  RadUn*  •€  dymtioa  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  is  that 
length  whose  square  is  the  mean  o/M  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  the  indefinitely  small  equal  particles  of  the  body  from  the  axis, 
and  is  found  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  mass,  thus, 


.(!•) 


When  symbols  of  integration  are  used,  this  becomes 


/  /  /  7^  w  dx  dy  dz 

e=  -i  n ^^^ 

/  /  /  w ' dx  d ydz 


575.  c*ip««wite  •€  BiMBcnt  •€  ■■ertia. — Let  the  positions  of  the 
particles  of  a  body  be  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes,  one  of 
which,  O  X,  is  that  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  to  be 
taken.     Then  the  square  of  the  radius  vector  of  any  particle  is 

r»  =  y'  +  «»; 
so  that  the  moment  of  inertia  round  the  axis  of  a;  is 

I,  =  s  •  W  jr  +  3  •  W  af; (1.) 

that  is  to  say,  the  fnoment  of  inertia  of  a  body  rovmd  a  given  aods 
may  be/oimd  by  adding  together  the  swm  qfthe  products  of  the  masses 
of  the  paarUdeSy  each  mtUttplied  by  the  sqwvre  of  each  of  its  distaiices 
from  a  pair  of  planes  cutting  each  other  at  right  cmgles  in  the  given 
axis. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  same  body  round  the  other  two  axes  are  given  by  the 
equations 

I,  =  aW«*+3W»-;l.=  3Wa^+3W  y*...(2.) 
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576.    ]II«Mcato    •€   iHertia    BoBBd    Pamltol    Axe* 

Theorem.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  any  given  ams 
ie  equal  to  ite  moment  of  inertia  about  an  aacis  tra/oeraing  its  cenJtre 
of  gravity  paraUd  to  the  given  axis^  added  to  the  m<iment  ofinerlxa 
abovi  the  given  aade  due  to  the  whole  maes  of  the  body  oom/cenXfroM  at 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

Take  the  given  axis  for  the  axis  of  x,  and  any  two  planes  tra- 
versing it  at  right  angles  to  each  other  as  the  planes  of  xy  and 
9X',  then,  as  in  the  preceding  Aiiicle, 

^^  ^09  ^  oe  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  from  the  two  co-ordinate  planes  before  mentioned;  con- 
ceive a  new  axis  to  traverse  that  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the 
given  axis;  let  two  co-ordinate  planes  parallel  to  the  original 
co-ordinate  planes  traverse  that  new  axis;  and  let  i/,  s^,  be  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  a  given  particle  from  those  new  co- 
ordinate planes.     Then 

^  =  ^0  +  3^;  «  =  «t)  +  «^; 

and  introducing  those  values  of  the  original  co-ordinates  into  the 
value  of  I^  we  find 

I,  =  2  •  W  (yo  + 3/)'+ »•  W  («b  +  ^' 

but  because  ^  and  a!  are  the  distances  of  a  particle  from  planes 
traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 

2'W  y=zO;2  'W  sf  =0; 
and  the  preceding  equation  is  reduced  to  the  following : — 

which  expresses  the  theorem  to  be  proved. 

This  theorem  may  be  more  briefly  expressed  as  follows: — ^Let 
Iq  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  an  axis  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  any  given  direction,  and  I  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  same  body  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  former  at  the 
perpendicular  distance  r^;  then 

I  =  rj  •  2  W  +  I, (2.) 

An  analogous  proposition  for  surfaces  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Article  95,  Theorem  V. 

Corollary  L   The  radius  of  gyration  {t)  of  a  body  about  any 
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is  equal  to  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  legs  are  respectively  equal  to  ti^e  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
body  about  an  axis  traver»ing  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the 
given  axis  (§^,  and  to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  these  two 
axes  {r^.     That  is  to  say, 

t'  =  rl-\-tl (3.) 

CoROLLABY  IL  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  bodv  about  an  axis 
traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  given  direction,  is  less  than  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  same  body  about  any  other  axis  parallel 
to  the  first. 

OoROLLART  IIL  The  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  all 
axes  parallel  to  each  other,  which  lie  at  equal  distances  from  its 
centre  of  gravity,  are  equal 

577.  Combined  n^tmenf  of  lacrtla. — THEOREM.     The  COmbmed 

mwmerU  of  inertia  of  a  rigidly  connected  system  of  bodies  ahovJt  a 
given  €uds,  is  equal  to  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  tohieh  the  sys- 
tem vxmld  have  about  the  given  cuds,  if  each  body  were  concentrated 
at  its  own  centre  ofgravily^  added  to  Vie  sum  of  the  several  moments 
of  inertia  of  the  bodies,  about  axes  traversing  their  respective  centres 
of  gravity,  parallel  to  the  given  axis. 

Let  W  now  denote  the  mass  of  one  of  the  bodies,  l^^  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  an  axis  traversing  its  own  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  given  common  axis,  and  r^  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  that  common  axis.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  that  body 
about  the  common  axis,  according  to  Article  576,  equation  2,  is 

Oonsequentlyy  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  of 
bodies  is 

iI  =  3-WrJ+2l.; (1.) 

— Q.RD. 

578.  BnuMplM  •€  RlMieHla  of  In«rtl«  wmd  BadiU  of  OymtiMi  of 

homogeneous  bodies  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  ordinary 
figures,  are  given  in  the  following  tablea  In  each  case,  the  axis  is 
supposed  to  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body;  for  the 
principles  of  Article  576  enable  any  other  case  to  be  easily  solved. 
The  axes  are  also  supposed,  in  each  case,  to  be  aaxs  qf  symmetry  of 
the  figure  of  the  body.  In  subsequent  Articles,  it  will  be  shown 
what  relations  exist  between  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  same 
body  about  axes  traversing  it  in  different  directiona 

!nie  column  headed  W  gives  the  mass  of  the  body;  that 
headed  Ip  gives  the  moment  of  inertia;  that  headed  e!»  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  gyration.  The  mass  of  an  unit  of  volume  is  in 
each  case  denoted  by  to. 


BODT. 

I.  Sphere  of  radius  r, 

II.  Spheroid  of  revolatioii — 
polar  semi-axis  a,  equa- 
torial radius  r, 

IIL  £llipsoid  —  semi-axes,  a, 
6,  C| 

IV.  Spherical  shell— external 
radius  r,  internal  r^,  ... 

Y.  Spherical  shell,  insensibly 
thin  —  radius  r,  thidc- 
nesM  dr^ 

VI.  Circular  cylinder — length 
2af  radius  r, 

VII.  Elliptic  cylinder— length 
2a,  transverse  semi-axes 
ft|C, 

VIIL  Hollow  circular  cylinder- 
length  2a,  external  ra- 
dius r,  internal  r^, 

IZ.  Hollow  circular  cylinder, 
insensibly  thin  —  length 
2<i,  radius  r,  thickness  dr^ 

X.  Circular  cylinder — ^length 
2a,  radius  r, 

XI.  Elliptic  cylinder— length 
2a,  transverse  semi-axes 
6.  e, 

XII.  Hollow  circular  cylinder- 
length  2a,  external  ra- 
dius r,  internal  r', 

XnL  Hollow  circular  cylinder, 
insensibly  thin  —  radius 
r,  thidiness  d^, 

XIV.  Rectangular  prism  —  di- 
mensions 2a,  26,  2e, 

XV.  Rhombic  prism  —  length 
2a,  diagonals  26,  2«,.... 

XVI.  Rhombic  prism,  as  above, 
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579.    m^HieMs  •€  iBcrtia  teaad  by  Oirlid^B   •■«   8«blmctloB. — 

£ach  of  the  solids  inentioned  in  the  table  of  the  preceding  Article 
can  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  each  of  those 
halves  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  solid.  Each  of  the 
solids  can  also  be  divided  into  four  equal  and  symmetrical  wedges 
or  sectors  by  planes  traversing  the  axis ;  and  those  which  are  solids 
of  revolution  can  be  divided  into  an  unlimited  number  of  such 
'wedges  or  sectors.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  each  such  sector  about 
the  original  axis,  which  forms  its  edge,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
tbe  original  solid 

To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  any  such  sector  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  edge,  the  original  axis,  and  traversing  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  sector,  let  Vq  be  the  distance  of  that  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  original  axis,  ^q  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  original  solid, 
and  ^0  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  sector  about  the  new  axis  in 
question ;  then  from  Article  576,  equation  3,  it  follows  that 

Co  =  ^--*o (!•) 

Example.  In  case  15  of  Article  578,  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  a  rhombic  prism  about  its 

longitudiiml  axi«  is  found  to  be  -^^ , 

b  and  c  being  the  two  semi-diagonals. 
Let  6g.  238  represent  such  a  prism,  ^* 
and  let  A  be  one  end  of  its  longitu- 
dinal axis,  and  BAB  =  26,  CAC=  ^'  ^^ 
2o,  its  two  diagk:)nals.     Divide  the  piism  into  four  equal  right- 
angled  triangular  prisms  by  two  planes  traversing  the  diagonals 
and  the  longitudinal  axis ;  the  radius  of  gyration  of  each  of  those 
prisms  about  that  axis  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  prism. 

Bisect  B  C  in  D,  and  join  A/D,  in  which  take  ro  =  AE  =  |ADs 

^  B  0  =  ^^-5 —  ;  then  E  is  the  extremity  of  a  longitudinal  axis 

traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangular  prism  ABC,  and 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  that  prism  about  that  new  axis  is  given 
by  the  equation 


580.   RiMMMits  •f  iBcitte  f4»MB4  bf  TrttasTtfrinatloa. — ^The  moment 

of  inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  are 
not  changed  by  any  transformation  of  its  figure  wliich  can  be 
efiected  by  shifbing  its  particles  parallel  to  the  given  axis ;  and  the 
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radius  of  gyration  is  not  altered  by  altering  the  dimensions  of  the 
body  parallel  to  the  axis  in  a  constant  ratio ,  for  example,  in  cases 
1  and  2  of  Article  578,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  spheroid  about 
its  polar  axis  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  eqasr 
torml  radius. 

If  the  dimensions  of  a  body  in  all  directions  transrerse  to  the 
axis  are  altered  in  a  constant  ratio,  the  radius  of  gyration  is  altered 
in  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  dimensions  of  a  body  transverse  to  its  axis,  in  two  direc- 
tions perpendicular  to  each  other,  are  altered  in  different  ratios  ; 
for  example,  if  the  dimensions  denoted  by  y  are  altered  in  the  ratio 
m,  and  the  dimensions  denoted  by  «  in  the  ratio  n,  then  the  radius 
of  gyration  (  of  the  original  body  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  hypo- 
tenuse of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides  are,  v  parallel  to  y, 
and  ^  parallel  to  z,  and  are  given  by  the  equations 


»•= 


-  ^'^y*     /•  _  arW** 


sW 


?  = 


sW 


.(1.) 


and  the  radius  of  gyration  ^'  of  the  transformed  body  will  be  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  new  righi-angled  tidangle  whose  sides  are  m  n  and 
n  i ;  that  is  to  say, 

c'*  =  w«u«  +  w«f (2.) 

This  method  may  be  exemplified  by  deducing  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  an  ellipsoid  about  any  one  of  its  axes  (Article  578,  case  3)  from 
that  of  a  sphere  (t&.,  case  1). 

581.  The  Centre  of  Perc«Mi*a  of  a  body,  for  a  given  axis,  is  a 
point  so  situated,  that  if  part  of  the  mass  of  the  body  were  concen- 
trated at  that  point,  and  the  remainder  at  the  point  directly  oppo- 
site in  the  given  axis,  the  statical  moment  of  tiie  weight  so  distri- 
buted (Article  42),  and  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  given  axis,  would  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  actual  body 
in  every  position  of  the  body. 

In  fig.  239  let  XX  be  the  given 
axis,  and  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  centre  of  percussion 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  perpendi- 
cular C  G  B  let  fall  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  on  the  given  axis.  Secondly, 
in  order  that  the  statical  moment  of 
the  whole  mass,  concentrated  partly  at 
0,  and  partly  at  the  centre  of  percus- 


Fig.  289. 


sion  B  (still  unknown),  may  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  actual 
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body,  the  centre  of  gpravity  must  be  unaltered  bj  that  concen- 
tration of  maas ,  that  is  to  say,  the  masses  concentrated  at  B  and 
O  must  be  inversely  as  the  distances  of  those  points  from  G. 
Hence  denoting  the  weights  of  those  masses  by  the  letters  B  and 
O  respectively,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  by  W,  we  have 
the  proportion 

W  :  C  :  B  :  :  BO  :  OB  :  00 (1.) 

XiBstly,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mass  as  supposed 
to  be  concentrated  at  B  and  C,  about  the  axis  X  X,  may  be  the 
flame  with  that  of  the  actual  body,  we  must  have 

BBC»  =  Wt'  =  W(^«.  +  f^ (2.) 

where  ro=  O  0,  and  ^o  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 
an  axis  parallel  to  X  X  and  traversing  G ;  and  substituting  for  B 

its  value  from  equation  1,  viz.,  B  =  Wro  -^  B  C,  we  find,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  percussion  from  l^e  axis, 

5c  =  ^  =  ■^'+  r. ; (3.) 

and  for  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 

GB  =  BC  -  n  =  e (4) 

The  last  equation  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form 

OB  •  GC  =  eJ ; (5.) 

which  preserves  the  same  value  when  GB  and  GC  are  inter- 
changed ;  thus  showing,  that  if  a  new  axis  parallel  to  the  original 
axis  X  X  be  made  to  traverse  the  original  centre  of  percussion,  the 
new  centre  of  percussion  is  the  point  C  in  the  original  axis. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  mass  of  the  body  is  to  be  considered 
as  distributed  between  B  and  C  takes  the  following  form,  when 
each  of  the  last  three  terms  of  the  proportion  1  is  multiplied  by 

To  =  GCT:— 

W  :  0  :  B  :  :  ej  +  rj  :  £  :  ri (6.) 

The  preceding  solution  is  represented  by  the  following  geometrical 
construction : — Draw  G  D  -L  C  G  and  =  fo  >  jom  C  D,  perpendicu- 
lar to  which  draw  D  B  cutting  C  G  produced  in  B ;  this  point  is 
the  centre  of  percussion. 

Also,  C  D  =  f ,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  X  X  ;  and  TTb  ia  the 
radius  of  gyiution  about  an  axis  traversing  B  parallel  to  XX 
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If  C  £  be  taken  =  C  D,  E  is  sometimes  called  the  centrk  of 
OYit  ATiON  of  the  body  for  the  axis  X  X.* 

56^.  No  €c«iv«  of  Perrmaioa  exists  wheD  the  axis  traverses  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.     In  that  case, 
9""^    ^     ^   the  statical  moment  of  the  body  is  nothing ; 
/  \^     and  an  equal  mass,  concentrated  and  uni- 

formly distributed  round  the  circle  BBB, 
whose  radius  is  ^,  the  radius  of  gyration,  or 
at  a  set  of  symmetrically  arranged  points  in 
1^"^  "  that  circle,  has  the  same  moment  of  iaertia 

with  the  actual  body. 

583.    nioMents  mi  laertte  aboMt  Inclined  Azcii. — The  object  of  the 

present  Article  and  the  remaining  Articles  of  this  section  i«  to 
show  the  relations  which  exist  amongst  the  moments  of  inei*tia  of 
a  body  about  axes  traversing  a  fixed  point  in  it  in  different  direo- 
tiona  The  mathematical  processes  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
for  that  purpose,  though  not  very  abstruse,  are  somewhat  complex ; 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  more  simple  parts  of  the 
subject  only,  may  take  the  conclusions  for  granted. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Article  575  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  denoted  by  «,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

I,  =  Sy'  +  S^; (1.) 

in  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  2  •  W  has  been  replaced  by  the 
single  symbol  S.  The  fixed  point  being  the  origin  of  co-ordinates, 
let  S  R'  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  particle 
into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  that  point ;  a  sum  which  is 
independent  of  the  directions  of  the  axi&  Then  because  R'  =  sc*  + 
y"  +  «*,  the  moments  of  inei-tia  of  the  body  relatively  to  three  rec- 
tangular axes  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

I,=  SR«-Saj«;  I,  =  SR»-Sy«;  I,  =  SR»-S««. (2.) 

Further,  let  the  three  sums  of  the  weights  of  the  particles  of  the 
body,  each  multiplied  by  the  product  of  a  pair  of  its  co-ordinates, 
be  thus  expressed : — 

Sy«;  Szxj  ^xy i (3.) 

These  will  be  called  fnomenta  qfdemcUion. 

Now,  let  three  new  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates,  denoted 
by  a;',  f/,  a/,  traverse  the  same  fixed  point  in  the  body;  let  the 
angles  which  they  make  with  the  original  axes  be  denoted  by 

*  As  to  the  centreB  of  perciusion  and  gyntioD,  and  other  remarkable  points  in  a 
rigid  body,  see  a  memoir  by  M.  Poinsot  hi  Liounile*t  Journal  for  1857. 
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xx,xy,xz. 
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AAA 


(4-) 


Then  for  any  given  particle,  the  new  co-ordinates  are  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  original  co-ordinates  : — 

fl/  =  a;  'COS  xai  +  y  'coByx  +  »  'cos  zXy (0.) 

and  analogous  equations  for  ^  and  sf ;  and  the  original  co-ordinates 
are  thus  expi^ssed  in  terms  of  the  new  co-ordinates  : — 

x  =  a^'O06xa^  +  i/'coaxj/  +  sf  'cosxsf;  Ac. (6.) 

The  nine  angles  of  equation  4  are  connected  by  the  relations  :---that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  any  three  angles  in  one 
line,  or  in  one  column,  is  unity  ;  for  example, 

cos'  ajar  +  cos"  xi/  +  cos*  xitf  =  \ ; (7.) 

and  that  the  sum  of  the  three  products  of  the  pairs  of  cosines  of 
the  angles  in  a  pair  of  lines,  or  a  pair  of  columns,  is  nothing ;  for 
example, 

cos  yaf  -cos  za^  +co8  yy'  'cos  «y'-hco8  yz'  *  cos  zsi  =:  0....(8.) 

A  relation  deduced  from  the  preceding  is  this,  that  the  cosine  of 
each  angle  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  binary  products 
of  the  cosines  of  the  four  angles,  which  are  neither  in  the  same  line 
nor  in  the  same  column  with  the  first,  these  binary  products  being 
taken  diagonally ;  for  example, 

A  A  A  A  A 

COS  xa!  =  cosyy'  'cos  zsi  —  cos  y«'  "cos  zy', (9.) 

and  similarly  for  the  other  cosines. 

NoWy  if  for  the  new  co-ordinates  of,  ^,  sf,  in  the  six  integrals, 

Sa^,  Sj^,  S«^,  ^f/sl,  ^s^af,  Saj'y, 

there  are  substituted  their  values  in  terms  of  the  original  co-ordi- 
nates, as  given  by  equation  5  for  of,  and  analogous  equations  for 
y'  and  sf,  ^ere  are  obtained  the  six  expressions  for  those  integi-als 
relatively  to  the  new  axes,  in  terms  of  the  integrals  relatively  to  the 
original  axes,  and  of  the  cosines  of  the  nine  angles  between  the 
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new  and  the  original  axes ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  write  those 
equations  at  length,  for  they  are  precisely  simUcM'  to  tfie  equations  of 
traoisformabion  in  Article  106  (pages  92,  93),  substituting  only 

S»»,  Sj^,  S««,  Sy«,  S«aj,  Say, 

for    Pm0,  P„,  Pms9  Pftj  Pmm7  Pm,, 

and  making  the  like  substitutions  in  the  symbols  referring  to  the 
new  co-ordinates. 

584.    Principal  Axes  •f  laertku — ThEGBEIC.    At   eCLch  point   in   a 

body  tliere  is  a  system  o/th/ree  rectangular  axes^foruM^  the  moments 
of  deviation  are  each  equal  to  nothing. 

Supposing  such  a  set  of  axes  to  exist,  let  co-ordinates  parallel  to 
them  be  denoted  by  ajj,  yi,  1^.  Then  the  property  which  they  are 
required  to  have  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

Sy,^j  =  0;  S^.JB,  =  0;  Sahyi  =  0 (1.) 

Co-ordinates  parallel  to  a  set  of  axes,  for  which  the  integrals 

Sa^f  &c,  have  been  determined,  being  denoted  hj  Xy  y,  Zj  we  have 

for  each  particle, 

A  A  A 

X  =100^  COS  xxi  +  yi  008  scy,  4-  «i  cos  xzt; 

osi  o;  :=  rci  COS  xxi  -T  Xiyi  COS  xyi  +  XiZ^  cos  xzi; 
and  consequently, 

8  a;,  a;  =  COS  a;  a?! '  S  a:J  +  cos  a;yi  •  S  ajj  yi  +  cos  a; «,  •  S  «j  aJi; 

but  because  of  the  conditions  expressed  by  the  equations  1,  this  is 
reduced  to 

Sa;,  35  =  cos  xxi  •  Sa;J; (2.) 

and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that 

SaJiy=:cosya;, -Sa?;  / 

A  r v^-^) 

S  a?! «  =  cos  zXi'SxIt.    ) 
Now,  from  the  equation 

A  A  A 

a?,  =  a;  COS  a?a;,  4-  y  cos  yx^  +  «  cos  ««„ 

are  deduced  the  following  values  of  the  integrals  in  the  equatioiia 
2,  2  A  :—  ^ 
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BxiX  =  coBxxi,Sar  +  cos yaj|'S«y  +  co8««,  •»««; 
S  «!  y  =  COS  a?  aj,  •  S  «y  +  cos  y  as,  •  S  y*  -f-  cos  «  aj,  •  8  y  »; 

o  jT,  2;  =  cos  xXi'ozx  +  COS  y  OH  '  S  y  «  +  cos  «  a^  •  S  ar. 

Bubtracting  the  equations  2  and  2  A  from  these,  we  find  the  fol« 
lowing  equations : — 

cos  a; «!  (S  oj*  —  8  0^  +  cos  yx^  •  S  a:  y  +  cos  «  «,  •  S  «  «  =  0 ; 
coBxxx  'Sajy  +  cosya;, '(Sy*  — Sa;f)  +  co8*aJi  •Sy«  =  0;  |"{3.) 

cos  X  aji  •  S  «  «  +  cos  y  a?i  •  S  y  «  +  cos  »  «,  (S  «*  —  S  a;?)  =  0. 

The  elimination  of  the  three  cosines  from  these  three  equations 
leads  to  the  following  cubic  equation  : — 

(S  a:*)'  -  A  (S  aO'  +  B  •  S  a^  -  C  =  0> (4.) 

in  which  the  co-eficients  have  the  following  values  : — 

A  =  Sa:»  +  Sy»4-Si8»  =  SR'; 
B  =  Sy'-Si8«  +  S;&*-Sa:*  +  Sa»-Sy* 

^{^yzy  —  {^zxY  —  {^xyY',  1^(5.) 

C=:Sa:--Sy«-Sa»  +  2Sy»-S««-S«y 
—  S  aj«  •  (S  y  «y  —  S  y»  •  (S  z  «)•  —  S  ««  (S  aj  y)«. 

It  is  evident  that  A  is  always  positive.    By  considering  the  terms 
of  which  B  is  composed,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  equivalent  to 

S  (y  i^  -  «  y)"  +  S  (« a/-  a?  a')"  +  S  (a;  y'-y  «')'; 

X,  y,  Zy  of,  y^,  £,  being  the  co-ordinates  of  a  pair  of  different  particles, 
and  the  particles  being  taken  in  pairs  in  every  possible  way ;  and 
by  considering  the  terms  of  which  C  is  made  up,  it  can  be  sliown 
to  be  equivalent  to 

S(a;y^  +  a^y«  +  aJ^y«'  —  ajy"*'  —  aj'y'*  —  a/y  sTf; 

in  which  the  letters  without  accents,  with  one  accent,  and  with 
two  accents,  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  set  of  three  different 
particles,  and  the  particles  are  taken  in  triplets  in  every  possible 
way.  Hence  B  and  C,  being  both  sums  of  squares,  are  positive,  as 
well  as  A ;  and  the  cubic  equation  4  has  three  real  positive  roots^ 
corresponding  to  the  three  rectangular  axes  which  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  equation  L    These  roots  are  the  values  ofSa^S^S^S; 
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and  their  existence  proves  the  existence  of  the  three  rectangular 

PRINCIPAL  AXES  OP  INERTIA. — Q.  R  D. 

The  angles  which  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  makes  with  the 
three  original  axes  are  given  by  the  following  equations,  which  are 
deduced  from  the  equations  3  : — 

AAA 

COS  X  Xi :  cos  y  Xi :  cos  z  Xi 
1  1 


1 


(«.) 


(S  icf  —  S ;?«)  S  a?  y  4- S  y  « •  S  «« 

Similar  equations,  substituting  yi  and  «,  successively  for  x„  give  the 
ratios  of  the  other  two  sets  of  cosines. 

From  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  equations,  it  follows,  that  the 
co-efficients  of  the  cubic  equation  4  have  the  following  values  in 
terms  of  the  integrals  S  xf,  &c  : — 

A  =  Sa:;  +  Sy;  +  S«{  =  SR" as  before;  1 

B  =  Sy;-S«?  +  S«?-Sa^  +  SicfSy;;  I  (7.) 

C  =  Sx^8y;-S«f;  J 

and  hence  it  appears,  that  the  functions  of  the  six  integrals  S  «*,  Ad^ 
denoted  by  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  equations  5,  are  isotropic;  that  ia^ 
ar3  the  same  in  magnitude  for  all  directions  of  the  rectangular  axes 
of  Xf  y,  and  z. 

585.  fcuipsoid  of  laertia. — Let  the  principal  axes  of  a  body,  tra- 
versing a  given  point,  be  now  taken  for  axes  of  co-ordinates ;  and 
the  moments  of  inertia  about  them,  called  the  principal  mamerUs  of 
inertia,  being  given,  and  denoted  by  Ii,  Ig,  I,,  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  moment  of  inertia,  I,  about  any  axis  traversing  the 
same  point,  and  making  with  the  principal  axes  the  angle  «,  fi,  y. 
Let  co-ordinates  along  this  new  axis  be  denoted  by  x,  and  along 
the  principal  axes  by  a;,,  yi,  Zi,  as  before. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that 

Saj-=:coe'«  "Saif  +  cos'/S  •  Sy?  +  cos*y  •  S «?,... (L) 

and  that 

I  =  SR*-Sa*5  I,  =  SR«-Sa;f;  I,  =  SR*-Syf; 

I,  =  SR»-S«;; (2.) 

and  from  these  equations  the  following  is  easily  deduced : — 

I  =  Ij  'oos**  +  Ij-  cos'jS  +  I8"  008*  y (3.) 
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Let  a,  by  e,  be  the  three  semi-axes  of  an  ellipsoid,  and  8  its  semi* 
diameter  in  any  dii-ection  which  makes  the  angles  »,  /3,  y,  with 
those  semi-axes.     Then  it  is  well  known  that 

1   cos* «    ,    cos' /8        cos' y  ... 

7~     a*"  "*"     6'""*""?     ' ^^ 

and  by  oompaiing  this  with  equation  3  it  is  made  evident,  that  if 
an  ellipsoid  be  constructed  whose  semi-axes  are  in  direction  the 
princi  jial  axes  of  the  body  at  a  given  point,  and  represent  in  magni- 
tude the  reciprocals  of  the  square  roots  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  those  axes  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  equations 

•=Jl/'=Jl/^=./V ^'-^ 

then  will  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  semidiamcter  of  that 
ellipsoid  in  any  direction  represent  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an 
axis  traversing  the  origin  in  that  direction,  as  expressed  by  the 
equation 

1  =  .-. (6-) 

Such  an  ellipsoid,  when  described  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  as  a  centre,  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  the  cenJtral  dlipsaicL 

K  I|,  I3,  I„  be  ranged  in  their  order  of  magnitude,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greatest  of  them,  I|,  is  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  about  any  axis  traversing  the  fixed  point  ^  that  the  least, 
I„  is  the  least  moment  of  inertia  about  any  such  axis ;  and  that  the 
intermediate  princijial  moment  of  inertia,  I:;,  is  the  least  moment 
of  inertia  about  any  axis  traversing  the  iixed  point  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  I„  and  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis 
traversing  the  fixed  point  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  I|. 

Should  two  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  be  equal,  as 
I)  =r  I,,  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  spheroid  of  revolution :  all  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  about  axes  traversing  the  fixed  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  axes  of  Ig  and  Is  are  equal;  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
all  axes  traversing  the  fixed  point  and  equally  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  1 1  are  equal     In  this  case  equation  3  becomes 

I  «  I,  oori*  •  +  L  8in«  « (7.) 

If  all  three  princiiud  moments  of  inertia  are  equal,  the  ellipsoid 
becomes  a  sphere,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  are  equal  about  all 
axes  traversing  the  fixed  ])oint 

Supjioee  the  fixed  point  in  the  first  place  to  be  the  centre  o^ 


1 
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gravity  of  the  body,  whose  weight  is  W,  and  that  Iq,,  Ig^  Iq^  are 
the  principal  moments  of  inertia  about  rectangular  axes  traversing 
it.  Let  a  new  fixed  point  be  taken  whose  distance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  r^,  in  a  direction  making  the  angles  «,  3,  y,  with  the 
principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  with  respect  to  a 
set  of  rectangular  axes  traversing  the  new  point  parallel  to  the 
original  axes^  the  new  moments  of  inertia  are 

I  =z  I^j  +  W  rj  sin  *« ;  ' 

I,  =  lo,  +  W  rj  sin  ^J;    >  (8.) 

I.  =  Io8  +  W  rS  sin  V;  J 

and  there  are  at  the  same  time  moments  of  deviation  represented  by 

Sy«  =  W  rj  •  cos  fi  cosy;  S«a?  =  W  rj  •  cos  y  cos  «;  1  /g  \ 

SiBy=:  W  fj  *  cos  »  cos /0;  i 

so  that  the  principal  axes  at  the  new  point  are  not  parallel  to  those 
at  the  centre  of  gravity,  unless  two  at  least  of  the  direction  cosines 
of  Vq  are  null;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  new  point  is  in  one  of  the 
original  principal  axes,  when  all  the  moments  of  deviation  vanish, 
and  the  new  axes  are  parallel  to  the  original  axes. 

586.  The  BcMitaat  n^MeBt  •r  Deriati^ii  about  a  given  axis  ia 
represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  which 
the  sides  represent  the  moments  of  deviation  relatively  to  two 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes  traversing  the  given  axia 

Let  the  principal  axes  and  moments  of  inertia  at  a  given  point 
be  known,  and  let  three  new  axes  of  moments,  denoted  by  as,  y,  z^ 
be  taken  in  any  three  rectangular  directions  making  angles  with 
the  oiiginal  axes  denoted  as  in  the  equations  of  Article  o83.  Then 
the  moments  of  delation  in  the  new  co-ordinate  planes  are 

o  y  z  =  cos  y  Xi  *  cos  2;  a;,  S  of  +  cos  y  yi  '  cos  zyiOjfi 

-i-  cosy  Zi  *  cos  zziS  aH, (1.) 

and  similar  equations  for  Szx,  and  S  a;  y,  tnuUUia  mutandis.  Sub- 
stituting for  S  a^iy  <ka,  their  values,  S  R'  —  I|,  <fec.,  and  observing  that 

A  A       ,  A  A        ,  A  A 

006  y  Xi  *  COS  z  Xi  +  COS  y  yi  *  cos  zyx'V  00s  y  «,  cob  «  «|  :=  0, 
those  equations  become 

A  AAA 

}^yz=:  —  Ii  'COS  yxi  'COS  ««,  —  It'oosyy,  'ooa  «y, 

A  A 

-1, -cosy^i  -oos««i, (2.) 
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and  nmilar  equations,  miuJUUiB  nvula/ndisy  for  S^o;,  Sa;y;  from 
'W'hichy  by  the  aid  of  relations  amongst  the  direction  cosines 
already  stated  in  Article  583,  the  following  value  is  found  for  the 
resultant  moment  of  deviation  about  one  of  the  new  axes,  such 
as  x: — 


K,  =  ^ {ij  cos*  «a5,  +  IJ  cos" ajyi  +  IJ  cos*  xzi 

-  (I,  cos'  »a?i  -»- 1,  cos*  ajyi  -»-  I^  cos"  as^j)'] ; 

=  ^{lJco8*a:ir,  +  I|  •  cos*a;yi  +  IJcos*««|-Il} 


...(3.) 


This  equation,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
inertia,  becomes  as  foUows : — 

K,=  Y^  {  '^"f'^  +  '^^  +  '^*p  -  ^  I  ...(4.) 

but  the  positive  -part  of  this  expression  is  well  known  to  be  the 

value  of  3—^  where  n  represents  the  wyrwal  let  &11  from  the  centre 

of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  upon  a  plane  which  touches  the  ellipsoid 
at  the  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  new  axis  as.     Hence 


^-^{h-\)-^- <»•) 

in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  J^^^  represents  the  Umjgik  of 
the  tangeni  to  the  ellipsoid,  fh>m  the  point  of  contact  to  the  foot  of 
the  noimal.     Also,  let  B  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  n  and 

the  semidiameter  s;  then  J^—n* :  n=tan  ^,  and 

K.  =  I,tan^ (6.) 

SscmoK  2. — On  Um/orm  BoUUion, 

587.  The  ]ii*Mc«i«ai  of  a  body  rotating  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
18  nothing,  according  to  the  principle  of  Article  524.  As  eveiy 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  can  be  resolved  into  a  translation,  and  a 
rotation  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  rotation  will  be  supposed 
to  take  place  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  throughout 
this  section. 

588.  The  A  neater  iii*MMat«ai  is  found  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 
Let  X  denote  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  y  and  z  any  two  axes  fixed 
ui  the  body,  perpendicular  to  it  and  to  each  other.     Let  a  be  the 

2m 
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angular  velodtj  of  rotation.    Then  the  velociiy  of  anj  particle  W, 
whose  radius  vector  is  r  =  ^y*  +  «*,'i8 


and  the  angular  momentum  of  that  particle,  rdatwdy  to  ths  aoM  of 
rotalionj  is 

War*       Wa,  . 

being  the  product  of  its  moment  0/ inertia  into  tie  angular  v^ocity^ 
divided  by  ^,  because  of  the  weights  of  the  particles  having  been 
used  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia.  Kow  let  a  line,  parallel 
to  the  radius  vector  of  the  particle,  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  y  and 
z ;  the  distance  of  that  line  from  tJie  particle  is  x,  and  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  particle  rdativdy  to  that  line  is 

W  W 

—  ara= — ao:  Jy"  +  «*; 

and  this  may  be  resolved  into  two  components ;  one  relatively  to  the 
aada  of  y, 

W  azx 

• 

and  the  other  relatively  to  the  axis  of  z^ 

Waxy 
~9~' 

and  these  are  equal  respectively  to  the  angular  velocity  divided  by 
the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  in  a  second,  multiplied  by  the 
mom/efrUa  ofdeoiabion  of  the  particle  in  the  co-ordinate  planes  oi  zx 
and  xy. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  resultant  angular  momentum  of  the 
whole  body  consists  of  three  conlponents,  viz.  : — 


(L) 


Helatively  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 

9  9 

and  relatively  to  the  transverse  axes, 

9  9 

and  if  lines  proportional  to  those  three  components  be  set  off  upon 
the  three  axes,  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  described  upon  them 
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will  represent  in  direction  the  axis^  and  in  length  the  magnitude, 
of  the  resultant  angular  momentum. 

It  follows  that  the  aosis  qfangtUa/r  moTnentttm  of  a  roUUmg  body 
does  not  coincide  with  the  cuds  o/rotcUion,  unLeas  thiu  aads  ia  an  aada 
of  inertia;  in  which  case  the  moments  of  deviation  are  each  equal  to 
nothing,  and  the  resultant  angular  momentum  is  simply  the  product 
of  the  rnomeat  ofin&rtia  about  the  axie  o/rotation  into  the  cmgiUar 
velocity,  divided  by  g. 

Now  let  the  axes  of  inertia  be  taken  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and 
let  the  axis  of  rotation  make  with  them  the  angles  »,  fi,  y.  Kesolve 
the  angular  velocity  a  about  that  axis  into  three  components  about 
the  axes  of  inertia 

a  cos  « ;  a  ix%  /9  ;  a  cos  y\ 

then  the  angular  momenta  due  to  those  three  components  aro 

respectively 

a  T  a  -  a  - 

-  I.  cos  «  :  -  I-  cos  /9 ;  -  1«  cos  y ; 

9  <f  9 

the  resultant  angular  momentum  is 

A  =  --  ^/{i;  co8*«  +  IJcos«/S  +  IIco8'  y}; (2.) 

and  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  makes  with  the  axes  of  inertia 
the  angles  whose  cosines  are 

a  Ii  COS  «    a  I,  cos  /3    a  I^  cos  y  .„  . 

9^      '      gA      ''      gA     ^"^'^ 

Now,  as  already  shown  in  Article  586,  the  quantity  whose  square 
root  is  extracted  in  equation  2  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  product  of 
the  squares  of  the  semidiameter  and  normal  of  the  eUipsoid  of 
inertia:  and  by  inspecting  the  equations  of  Article  586,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  square  root  itself,  in  equation  2  of  this  Article,  is 
the  reeuUant  of  the  moment  of  inertia  and  moment  of  deviation 
proper  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  so  that  equation  2  may  be  expressed 
ID  the  following  form  : — 

A  =  -^=^s/(I'  +  K'); (4.) 

g^*    g 

n  being,  as  before,  the  normal,  and  s  the  semidiameter  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the  point  cut  by  the  axis  of  rotation^  for 
which  the  moments  of  inertia  and  of  deviation  are  I  and  EL 

Further,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum, 
in  the  formula  3,  which  may  otherwise  be  expceaaed.  as  followB ; — 
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II  COB  •  It  COB  3  Is  006  y 

7^F+K^'  TO'Tko'  'J<^~^^'"' 

are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inerdiL 
Hence  the  aaoii  of  ofngvlcur  momentum  <U  am/y  instaaU  tain  the  cUreo- 
turn  o/tf(S  normal  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  diipeoid  of  inertia 
upon  a plcme  touchmg  that  eUipaoid  at  the  endofthat  diameter  which 
is  the  axis  ofrot<Uion;  cmd  the  angular  momentwn  iledf  is  directly 
ae  the  emgular  vdocity  ofrotaiior^  and  irweredy  ae  the  product  of  the 
normal  and  eemidiameter. 

The  angle  between  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular  momentum 
is  the  angle  already  denoted  by  ^  in  Article  586|  whose  value  is 
given  by  the  equation 

By  the  following  geometrical 
construction,  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples are  represented  to  the 
eye : — 

In  fig.  241,  let  O  be  the  point 
about  which  the  body  rotates,  and 
A  B  C  A  B  C  its  ellipsoid  of 
inertia,  whose  semi-axes  have  the 
proportions 

_L.J_.J_  n\ 

Let  O  R  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  whether  permanent  or  instanta- 
neous, O  R  being  the  semidiameter  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia.     Let 

RT  be  part  of  a  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  at  R,  and  ON  a 
normal  upon  that  plane  from  0.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia,  the 
moment  of  deviation,  and  their  resultant,  the  total  moment,  have 
the  following  proportions : — 


Fig.  241. 


OA  :OB:OC 


I:K  :  ^P  +  K« 


(&) 


,.    1     .       RN       ,         1  • 

•  •  OR?  •  O^ •  ON  '  OR  •  ON '  J 

the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  momtotum  is  O  N ;  and  its 
amount  is  proportional  to 


^  •  Or  •  O N' 

589.  The  ActB«i  siMvgr  •f  Raiati^B  of  a  body  rotating  about  its 
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centre  of  graviiy^  being  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  its  particles,  each 
multiplied  into  one-half  of  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  found  as 
follows: — a  being  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  the  linear  velo- 
city of  any  particle  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  r,  ia 

V  =  ar; 
and  the  actual  energy  of  that  particle,  its  weight  being  W,  is 


2g  2g 


(1.) 


being  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  particle  multiplied  by  — .    Henoe 
for  the  whole  body  the  actual  eneigy  of  rotation  is 

«  =  "^'' (2.) 

that  is  to  say,  actual  energy  hears  the  ectme  relaUon  to  anguUxr  velo- 
city cmd  mcm^ent  of  inertia  that  it  does  to  lineofr  velocity  and  weight. 

Referring  again  to  fig.  241,  it  appears  that  the  actual  energy  of 
rotation  is  proportional  to 

^  (3.) 


2^-OR' 

Conceive,  as  in  the  last  Article,  the  angular  velocity  a  to  be  re- 
solved into  three  components  about  &e  three  axes  of  inertia 
respectively,  viz. : — 

a  cos  «,  a  cos  /3.  a  cos  y; 

then  the  quantities  of  actual  energy  due  to  those  three  component 
rotations  are 

o^I,  cos**    c^IaCoe^/8    a'lscofl^y  ..^ 

2g       '        27~  '  ~2^       ' ^**^ 

which  being  added  together,  reproduce  the  amount  of  actual  eneigy 
given  in  formula  2;  showing  that  the  actual  energy  o/ rotation  abotU 
a  given  cuds  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  energies  due  to  the  components  of 
that  rotation  about  the  three  axes  of  inertia, 

590.  Free  B«caci«a  is  that  of  a  body  turning  about  its  centre  of 
gravity  under  no  force.  The  principles  of  the  conservation  of 
angular  momentum  (Article  563),  and  of  the  conservation  of  in- 
tenial  enei^  (Article  6^6),  oeing  applied  to  free  rotation,  show 
that  it  is  governed  by  the  following  laws :— 
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I.  The  direction  of  the  axis  o/cmgukw  momentum  isJuoecL 
XL  The  cmgtUa/r  mom£nttmi  is  constant, 
III.  The  achud  energy  is  constant. 

The  first  law  shows,  that  the  direction  of  the  normal  O  N,  fig. 
241,  is  fixed ;  and  consequently,  that  unless  that  normal  coincides 

with  the  axis  of  rotation  O  K,  which  takes  place  for  axes  of  inertia 
only,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  a  fixed  direction,  and  is  therefore 
an  instantaneoiLS  aads  only  (Articles  385  to  393).  Hence  the  axes 
of  inertia  are  sometimes  (»Iled  *^ permanent  axes  ofroUUion^ 

The  second  and  third  laws  are  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tions:— 

A  =  -  ^(I'  +  K")  =  constant; 

r.i  ^ <»•> 

E  =  -TT—   =  constant 

To  find  how  these  laws  regulate  the  chamges  of  direction  of  the 
instantaneous  axis,  eliminate  the  angular  vcJocity  as  follows : — 

yA*  _  r  +  K*  _  i;cos'>  -f  i;cos'/3  +  I'cos'y 
2  E   ""         I        "  Ii  cos' «  +  I,  cos*  /3  +  Ig  cos*  y 

—  constant. (2.) 

Now,  referring  to  fig.  241,  and  to  equation  8  of  Article  588,  it 

appears  that  P  +  K»  oc  1  ^  OR*  •  ON*,  and  that  I  a  1  ^  OR*; 
whence 

— J oc  g=;  a  constant; (3.) 


That  is  to  say,  the  normal  O  N  w  constamJt  vn  length  as  wdl  as  fixed 
in  direction;  and  therefore  a  body  rotating  fredy  moves  in  such  a 
manner,  that  its  dlipsoid  of  inertia  alwoAfS  touches  a  fixed  plane  (viz., 
the  plane  T  N  R),  the  instantaneous  aads  traversing  the  point  of 
contact. 

The  second  of  the  equations  (1.)  further  shows,  that  the  angular 
velocity,  being  given  by  the  equation 

2^E 


-J-, (^0 


is  at  each  instant  proportional  to  the  semidiameter  O  R. 

If  the  instantaneous  axis  O  R  and  the  position  of  the  body  are 
known  at  any  instant  of  the  rotation,  the  inva/riaJble  plane  T  N  R^ 
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and  the  lengfch  and  direction  of  the  fixed  normal  O  N,  are  also 
known. 

Conceive  a  curve  to  be  drawn  on  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  through 
all  the  points  whose  tangent  planes  are  at  the  same  perpendicular 

distance  O  N  from  the  centre  *  then  the  instantaneous  axis  O  R 
wiU  always  traverse  that  curve,  and  will  always  be  found  in  the 
Bur£Euse  of  a  cone  of  the  second  order  Jiaxd  rdativdy  to  the  axes  of 
inertia,  whose  equation  is 

Let  this  be  called  the  rolling  cone.  Then  the  motion  of  the  body 
wiU  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  rolling  of  the  rolling 

oone  upon  a  fixed  cone  generated  by  the  motion  of  O  R  relatively 

to  ON. 

As  free  rotation  is  of  unusual  occurrence  in  practical  mechanics, 
I  shall  refrtun  from  applying  its  principles  to  special  examples  here, 
and  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  M.  Poinsot  on  Rotation, 
and  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  The  Trcmsactione  oj 
ihe  Royal  Soctety  of  Edimbwrgh^  voL  xxi 

591.  VuiUtrm  WtmimMMmm  ab^at  a  Fixed  Axis. — When  a  body  ro- 
tates about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  oentre  of  gravity,  with  an 
uniform  angular  velocity,  its  actual  energy  is  still  represented,  as 
in  the  case  of  free  rotation,  by 

B  =  ^  =  constant; (1.) 

and  its  %T*gn1fty  momentum  by 

A»-^(P  +  K')=:  constant; (2.) 

but  urdese  the  axis  qf  rotation  is  an  axis  of  inertia,  the  axis  of  angu- 
lar momentum  O  N  is  no  longer  fixed,  but  revolves  about  the  fixed 
axis  of  rotation  O  R  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  In  order  to 
produce  that  continual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angu- 
lar momentum,  a  continual  angular  impulse,  or  continuously  acting 
couple,  must  be  applied  to  the  body ;  and  unless  that  couple  be 
applied,  the  axis  of  rotation  will  not  remain  fixed. 

592.  The  DcTiaaa^  c^apie,  as  the  couple  required  for  the  above 
purpose  is  called,  must  have  its  axis  always  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  angular  momentum,  otherwise  it  would  alter  the  amount  of 
the  angular  momentum,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  uniform  ruta- 
tion.     The  axis  of  the  deviating  couple  must  also  be  always  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  because,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
alter  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  (contrary  to  the  condition  of 
uniform  rotation),  the  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  composing 
it  must  act  through  points  having  no  motion;  that  ia^  tlux>ugh 
points  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  (In  machines,  the  forces  constitut- 
ing the  deviating  couples  are  supplied  by  the  pressures  of  the  bear- 
ings against  the  axles.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  axis  of  the 
deviating  couple  must  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  O  R  N, 
which  contains  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular  momentum ;  and 
that  the  pair  of  forces  constituting  it  must  always  act  in  that  plan^ 
changing  their  direction  as  the  body  rotates,  with  an  angular  velo- 
city equal  to  that  of  the  body.  The  direction  of  the  deviating 
couple  must  be  such  as  would  of  itself  tend  to  turn  O  N  towards  O  R. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  the  deviating  couple,  let  ^,  as  before, 
denote  the  angle  RON.  Then  in  the  indefinitely  short  interval 
of  time  d  t,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is  shifted 
through  the  indefinitely  small  angle 

adt  '  wa.  if 

and  the  result  differs  to  an  indefinitely  small  extent  from  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  combining  with  the  actual  angular 
momentum  A,  an  angular  momentum  about  the  axis  of  the  deviat- 
ing couple  represented  by 

a'     


and  this  is  the  angular  impulse  to  be  supplied  in  the  interval  di 
by  the  deviating  couple ;  therefore  the  deviating  couple  is 


a" 


M  =  A a-sin  ^  =  -  jr  + K«  •  ain  ^2 

9 

but  sin  ^s    ,_     __  :  therefore 

and  if  Q  be  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  forces  constituting  this 
couple,  and  I  the  length  of  the  arm  on  which  they  act  (being  the 
distance  between  their  points  of  application  to  the  axis),  so  that 
M  =  Q/,  then  ^ 

^      M      a'K 

^=T=-jr' (2.) 

which  being  compared  with  the  expression  for  deviating  force  in 
Article  537,  shows  that  the  force  of  a  deviating  couple  bears  the 
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flame  relation  to  the  angular  velocitj  a,  the  moment  o/demaUon  K, 
and  the  arm  I,  which  a  simple  deviating  force  bears  to  the  linear 
velocity  v,  the  weight  "W,  and  the  radius  vector  r. 

To  represent  these  principles  graphically,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  fig.  241,  the  ratio  of  moment  of  deviation  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  

K  :  I  :  :  RN  :  ON; (3.) 

and  that  this  also  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  damainfng  ooupls  to 
dofubU  the  adnal  energy  y  viz. : — 

^  =  5=  ten* (4.) 

■ 

The  reaction  of  the  axis  of  the  rotating  body  on  its  bearings,  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  deviating  couple, — that  is,  tending  to  turn  the 
axis  of  those  bearings  towards  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  O  N, 
— ^is  called  the  cemtrifuoal  couple.  It  is  balanced,  in  machines, 
by  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  framework. 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  deviating  couple  might  have 
been  determined  by  finding  the  resultant  couple  of  the  deviating 
forces  required  to  make  each  particle  of  the  body  revolve  in  a  circle 
about  O  R  with  the  common  angular  velocity ;  and  the  result  would 
have  been  exadily  the  sama 

593.  EBcmr  wmA  w«rk  •■  Ommj^Uau — The  energy  exerted  by  a 
couple  is  the  product  of  the  common  magnitude  of  its  pair  of  forces 
into  the  sum  of  the  distances  through  which  their  points  of  appli- 
cation move  in  the  interval  of  time  under  consideration ;  and  as 
that  sum  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  couple  into 
the  angle  through  which  it  rotates  about  its  axis  in  that  time,  the 
eneigy  exerted  may  be  expressed  by 

Wldi  =  Mrf»  =  Marf«, (1.) 

d  i  being  the  angle  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  in  the 
interval  dt,  with  the  n-ngiila-r  velocity  a.  When  the  couple  acts 
agaiTiet  the  direction  of  rotation,  the  above  expression  becomes 
negative,  and  represents  work  performed. 

If  a  couple  be  applied  to  a  rotating  body  whose  axis  of  rotation 
makes  an  angle  9  with  the  axis  of  the  couple,  then  the  energy 
exerted  may  be  found  either  by  resolving  the  couple  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  either  an  acoele- 
ratmg  or  a  resisting  couple,  gives  rise  to  energy  exerted  or  work 
performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  be  called  the  direct  couple, 
and  the  other  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
which  may  be  called  the  IcUeral  oouple, — or  by  resolving  the  rota- 
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tion  into  components  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  and  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  it,  and  multiplying  the  former  component  by 
the  couple. 

The  result  obtained  by  either  method  is  expressed  by  * 

MacosO)    dt, (2.) 

which  represents  energy  exerted  or  work  performed,  according  as 
the  couple  acts  with  or  against  the  rotation. 

When  the  direct  couples  applied  to  a  rotating  body  are  balanced, 
the  actual  energy  of  the  body  remains  constant,  the  potential  energy 
exerted  in  any  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  work  performed; 
that  is 

2  •  M  cos  (p  =  0; (3.) 

and  the  same  law  holds  for  the  energy  exerted  and  work  performed 
during  each  period  in  the  motions  of  a  body  or  system,  whose 
motions  vary  periodically;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail 
into  the  consequences  of  these  propositions,  which  are  only  a  par- 
ticular form  of  expressing  a  part  of  the  general  principles  alrrauly 
explsdned  in  Articles  518,  519,  520,  and  553,  further  tnan  to  state 
that  the  principle  of  virtual  vdocUies  (Article  520),  when  applied 
to  a  system  of  bodies  in  equilibrio,  capable  of  rotating  with  angular 
velocities  bearing  given  ratios  to  each  other,  takes  the  form, 

2    Ma  cos  ^  =  0, (4.) 

where  a  is  either  the  uniform  angular  velocity  of  which  the  body 
acted  on  by  the  couple  M  is  capable  about  an  axis  making  the 
angle  9  with  the  axis  of  M,  or  any  number  proportional  to  that 
angular  velocity. 

SsonoK  3. — On  Varied  BaUUion, 

594.  The  i^aw  •TTwied  R«iasi«B  is  the  Theorem  already  stated  in 
Article  562,  of  the  equality  of  each  variation  of  angular  momentum 
to  the  angular  impulse  producing  it;  a  principle  which  has  already 
been  applied  to  the  finding  of  the  deviating  force  required  to  pro- 
duce uniform  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

To  express  this  mathematically,  let  x,  y,  z,  denote  three  fixed 
rectangular  axes,  with  which  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  makes 
the  angles  \  f^,  »•  and  let  the  angular  momentum  be  resolved  into 
three  components  about  those  three  axes, 

A.  =  Acos^;  Ay  =  Acos^;  A,  =  A  cos  t; 

also,  let  the  unbalanced  couple  which  acts  on  the  body  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components  denoted  by 


then 
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M,;  M,;  M,; 

^'  =  M,:^'  =  M,:^'=:M, (1.) 

dt  "    dt  "'   dt  '  ^    ' 


Those  three  equations  express  the  relations  between  the  unbalanced 
couple  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angular  momentum.  Those 
relations  may  otherwise  bb  expressed  as  follows : — let  ^^  be  the 
angle  made  bj  the  axis  of  the  unbalanced  couple  with  the  axisjDf 
angular  momentum;  then  the  couple  may  be  resolved  into  two 
oomponents, 

M  cos  ^  and  M  sin  i//, 

of  which  the  former  produces  vwriaJLion  in  the  amotmi  of  angular 
momentum,  and  the  latter,  deviation  of  the  cade  of  angular  momen- 
tum,  according  to  the  following  laws  : — 

-J—  sMooBi/'jA-^sMsin  ^; (2.) 

»»  at 

in  the  latter  of  which  equations,  d  %  denotes  the  angle  through 
which  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  deviates  in  the  indefinitely 
small  interval  dt^VD.  the  plane  which  contains  that  axis  and  the 
axis  of  the  couple  M,  and  in  a  direction  towards  the  latter  axis. 
This  equation  of  deviation  of  angular  momentum  has  in  fact  been 
already  employed  in  Article  592,  to  find  the  deviating  couple 
required  in  order  to  fiix  the  axis  of  rotation,  when  that  differs  from 
the  axis  of  angular  momentum. 

The  equations  1,  or  their  equivalents  2,  are  not  of  themselves 
Bufiicient  to  determine  the  variations  of  motion  of  a  body  rotating 
without  a  fixed  axis;  for  in  such  a  body,  the  angular  momentum 
may  change  by  a  change  of  the  directum  of  its  axis  relaiively  to  Uve 
body,  as  well  as  by  a  variation  of  amount,  or  a  deviation  of  its  axis 
in  absolute  direction.  This  is  expressed  by  putting  for  the  angular 
momentum  its  value  in  terms  of  the  moments  of  inertia  and  devia- 

tion  relatively  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  viz.,  A  =  — ^ ^ 

when  the  equations  1  take  the  following  form  : — 

g  M,=  T-  "I  *  ®^«  ^  '  ^P  +  K'  >  ;  and  analogous  equations  f< 

^M,and^M«; (3.^ 

while  the  equations  2  become 


oi 


£40  mmcsTLBi  of  dtkauiob. 


.(*.) 


It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  an  additional  equation  to  complete 
the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  this  is  afforded  bj 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  in  virtue  of  which  the  actual 
energy  stored  or  restored  by  the  rotating  body  is  equal  to  the  energy 
«xerted  or  consumed  by  the  unbalanced  couple,  according  as  it  acts 
with  or  against  the  rotation,  as  the  following  equation  expresses, 
where  9  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  unbalanced  couple  and 
the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation. 

Ma  008^  =  -—  •  — - — ^ (5.) 

2g       at  ^   ' 

The  equations  3  or  4,  together  with  5,  and  with  the  relations 
l)etween  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular 
momentum  demonstrated  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  serve  to 
solve  the  problem  of  varied  rotation  in  its  utmost  geneiidity,  and 
give  rise  to  some  exceeding  complex  mathematical  investigations 
In  the  present  treatise,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  more  simple  cases. 

595.  TBri«4  B«iati«K  «b«at  a  Fixed  Axifc — ^When  a  body  rotates 
«bout  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  M,  whose  axis  makes  an  angle  9  with  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, that  couple  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  dvreob  couple^  M  cos  9,  about 
tho  axis  of  rotation,  which  will  be  an  accelerating  or  retarding 
•couple  according  as  it  acts  with  or  against  the  motion^  and  a  lateral 
4!&u^,  M  sin  0,  which  tends  to  deviate  the  axis  of  rotation,  but  is 
balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  bearinga  The  entire  amount  of 
the  couple  to  be  resisted  by  the  bearings  at  any  instant  is  the 
resultant  of  this  lateral  couple  and  of  the  centrifu^  couple  (Article 
•592),  due  to  the  deviation  (£f  any)  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum. 

llie  effect  of  the  direct  couple  in  varying  the  angular  velocity  is 
found  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  enoEgy,  observing 
that  I  in  this  case  is  constajit ;  that  is  to  say, 

and  by  dividing  this  equation  by  a,  and  observing  that  adt^di, 
where  ^t  is  any  indefinitely  small  angle  of  rotation^  it  is  made  to 
assume  the  following  forms :— 
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«-.  Ida     I    d'i     lada 

showing  that  the  direct  couple  is  equal  at  once  to  the  variaUon  of 
angtUar  momentum  aboiU  the  fixed  axis  divided  by  the  time,  and  to 
the  variation  qfacttud  energy  divided  by  the  angtUar  motion, 

596.  AmU«B7  •r  Tarled  UmUMmu  aad  Tari«4  TniBslaU«M. — When 

the  equation  of  Article  554  is. compared  with  equation  2  of  Article 
595,  it  appears  that  those  equations  are  exactly  analogous  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  former  is  transformed  into  the  latter,  when  for 

P,       W,      «,      fF, 

there  are  respeddyely  substituted 

M  cos  ^,    I,    t,    a; 

that  is  to  saji  a  direct  couple  for  a  direct  force,  moment  of  inertia 
for  weight,  angular  motion  for  linear  motion,  and  angular  velocity 
for  linear  velocity. 

Consequently,  by  making  those  substitutions,  any  equation  relat- 
ing to  the  varied  translation  produced  by  a  direct  force,  may  be 
transformed  into  a  corresponding  equation  respecting  the  varied 
rotation  of  a  body  about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity 
produced  by  a  direct  couple.  Examples  of  this  principle  are  given 
in  the  two  following  Articles. 

597.  MJmUmrm  Variaiton  of  angular  velodty  is  produced  by  a  con- 
stant couple,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vertical  motion  of  a  heavy 
body,  as  given  in  Article  533.  In  that  Article,  g  is  the  proportion 
of  the  moving  force  to  the  mass  of  the  body.    Let  M  be  the  couple, 

and  let  ^  =  0 ;  that  is,  let  the  couple  be  altogether  about  the  axis  of 
rotation*     Then  tor  ^  is  to  be  substituted 

which  is  to  be  considered  positive  when  in  the  direction  of  the 
initial  angular  velocity  a^ ;  and  for  A  is  to  be  substituted  i.  Then 
equations  1  and  3  of  Article  533,  being  transformed,  give  for  the 
angular  velocity  and  total  angular  motion  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time  if  the  expressions 


.  Ma* 
.    Mai* 


Equation  4  gives 


21 


.(1.) 


Mi  =  (^'^; (2.) 

2g 
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which  is  also  the  result  of  applying  to  the  present  case  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  enei^;  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation 
being  the  potential  energy  exerted,  and  the  left  hand  side  the  actual 
energy  stored. 

To  find  through  what  angle  a  body  will  turn  before  stopping 
ag!unst  a  constant  resistance,  its  initial  angular  velocity  being  ct^ 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  if  It  is  the  resistance,  and  I  its  perpendi- 
cular distance  from  the  fixed  axis,  the  resisting  couple  is 

M=-RZ; 
and  that  a  is  to  be  made  s  0 ;  whence  equation  2  gives 

»"=1| (3) 

598.  Chrmti«H  about  a  fixed  axis,  or  Angular  Oseiiiaci«B,  is  alter- 
nate rotation  to  one  side  and  to  the  other  of  a  middle  position. 
Let  a  straight  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  gyrating  body,  to  serve  as  an  index ;  let  its  middle  posi- 
tion be  denoted  by  0,  and  its  angular  displacement  from  that  posi- 
tion by  t,  positive  or  negative  according  as  it  is  to  one  side  or  to 
the  other ;  and  let  i^  be  the  semircmiplittuie  of  gyration,  or  extreme 
displacement.  To  produce  g3rration,  the  body  must  be  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  directed  towards  the  middle  position ;  that  is,  contrary 
to  the  displacement  i  In  most  cases  which  occur,  the  couple  is 
either  exactly  or  nearly  proportional  to  the  displacement.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  exactly  proportional,  let  Mi  be  its  extreme  magnUude 
irreapedive  of  sign  ;  then 

M=«-^; (1.) 

the  negative  sign  showing  that  the  couple  is  contrary  to  the  dis- 
placement, tending  to  restore  the  body  to  its  middle  position. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  equation,  that  gyration  is  analogous  to 
straight  oscillation^  explained  in  Article  542 ;  and  that  the  equa- 
tions of  that  Article  are  to  be  transformed  by  substitutLog  respeo 
tively  for 

Wa«      ^       dx 


^      Ml  ^M, 

Par  brevity's  sake,  let  the  substitute  for  a'  be  thus  expressed  :— 

f{=^; (2.) 
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theD  by  transforming  equation  4  of  Article  542,  it  appears  that  the 
ntmiber  of  dutible  gyraliona  per  second  is 

"  =  2*,' (3.) 

which  is  independent  of  the  semi-amplitude  \  so  long  as  Mi  is  pro- 
portional to  ti,  and  I  is  constant.  This  constitutes  isochroniem,  and 
is  the  property  aimed  at  in  the  balance  wheels  of  watches,  where  I 
is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel,  and  the  couple  is  derived 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  balance  spring. 

The  equations  2  and  3  being  transformed,  give  for  the  angle  and 
angular  velocity  of  displacement  at  any  instant, 


i:=ii  cos  kt; 

di 

at 


(4) 


and  the  maximum  couple  Mi,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  double 
oscillations  per  second  n,  is  given  by  the  equation 

^^^^U^^x'n't.I 

9  9 

599.  A  Magic  F«rce  applied  to  a  body  with  a  fixed  axis  causes 
the  bearings  of  the  axis  to  exert  a  pressure  equal,  opposite,  and 
parallel ;  so  that  if  the  line  of  action  of  the  foi-ce  traverses  the  fixed 
axis,  it  is  balanced ;  and  if  not,  a  couple  is  formed  whose  moment 
is  the  product  of  the  force  into  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  whose  effects  are  such  as  have  been  already  described. 

Section  4. — Varied  Rotation  and  Tramdation  Combined. 

600.  deaemi  PrinciFlcs. — All  rotation  of  a  body  about  an  axis, 
fixed  or  instantaneous,  which  does  not  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  is  to  be  considered  as  compounded  of  rotation  about  a 
parallel  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  translation  of  the 
centi^  of  gravity  with  a  velocity  equsJ  to  the  product  of  the  angu- 
lar velocity  into  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
actual  axis  of  rotation. 

Consequently,  every  variation  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  which 
consists  in  a  variation  of  the  angular  velocity  about  an  axis,  fixed 
or  instantaneous,  and  not  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  to  be 
considered  as  producing  a  change  of  the  momjeniwm^  which  is  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  entire  body  into  the  velocity  of  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  a  simultaneous  change  of  the  angular  momerUum 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  with  the  given  angular  velocity 
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about  an  axis  traversmg  its  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  actual 
axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  force  required  to  produce  the  given  varia- 
tion of  motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  force  required  to  produce 
the  change  of  momentiun,  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
couple  required  to  produce  ihe  change  of  angular  momentum. 

601.    Pr*p«rti«s  •r  the  Ceaire  •€  Perc«Ml«a. — In  fig.  239,  Article 

581,  page  520,  let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rigid  body  whose 
weight  is  W,  XX  the  axis  about  which,  in  the  interval  dl,  a  change 

of  angular  velocity  denoted  hy  da  takes  place,  and  G C  =  Tq,  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  that  axis. 
Then  the  force,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  X  X 
and  G  C,  required  at  G  to  produce  the  change  of  momentum,  is 

'  =  ^: W 

and  the  couple  required  to  produce  the  change  of  angular  momen- 
tum due  to  the  change  of  angular  velocity  da  about  the  axi» 
GD||XX  is 

M='^; w 

and  the  resultant  of  that  force  and  couple  (according  to  Article 
41)  is  a  force  acting  in  the  same  plane  with  them,  parallel  and 
equal  to  F,  and  in  the  same  dii*ection,  but  acting  through  a  point 
whose  distance  firom  G,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  G  0,  is 

that  is,  the  resultant  of  the  force  and  couple  is  a  single  /oree  F  act^ 
ing  ifvrough  ike  centre  of  perctiesion  B  oarreepanding  to  the  given  cudi, 
(See  Article  581,  equation  4.) 

Now  suppose,  as  in  Article  581,  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
distributed  in  two  rigidly  connected  masses,  one  concentrated  at  C 
and  the  other  at  B,  and  having  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
still  at  G.  Then  in  producing  the  same  change  of  angular  velo- 
city d  a  about  the  axis  X  C  X,  the  momentum  of  G  is  unchanged^ 
while  that  of  B  undergoes  the  change 

B    BC^=.Wr/A 
9  "^  9 

being  the  exact  change  of  momentum  already  giren  in  equation  1  \ 
a  consequence,  indeed,  of  the  &ct,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not 
changed  by  the  concentration  of  the  masses  at  B  and  0;  and  to 
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produce  this  chaDge  of  momentum  in  the  interval  d  t,  there  is  re- 
quired the  same  force  F  applied  at  B,  which  has  already  been 
found ;  which  proves  the  following 

Theorem  L  If  the  mass  of  a  body  be  conceived  to  be  concentrated 
at  ttvo  rigidly  connected  points,  one  at  a  gvcen  aads,  and  the  otfier  at 
the  corresponding  centre  o/ perciissiony  so  as  not  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  centre  0/ gravity  of  the  body,  the  force  required  to  produce  a  given 
dhange  of  angular  velocity  in  the  body  about  the  given  axis  is  the 
same,  in  magnitttde,  direction,  and  line  of  action,  with  thaJt  required 
to  produce  the  corresponding  change  of  motion  in  that  part  of  tlie 
mass  ujlnch  is  conceived  to  be  concentrated  at  tlie  centre  of  percussion. 

This  proposition  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  considering 

Theorem  XL  If  a  body  rotates  abovJt  a  given  axis  not  traversing 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  mass  of  that  body  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
centrated at  the  axis  of  rotation  and  centre  of  percussion  so  as  not  to 
alter  the  centre  of  gravity y  Hvs  momentum,  the  angular  Tnomentum, 
and  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  ofre  not  changed  by  that  concentra- 
tion of  mass. 

For  the  centre  of  gravity  being  unchanged,  the  momentum  is 
unchanged ;  and  because  (by  the  definition  of  iiie  centre  of  percus- 
sion) the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  unchanged, 
the  angular  momentum  and  actual  energy  are  unchanged. — Q.  E.  D. 

Corollary.  From  Theorem  L,  and  from  equation  5  of  Article 
581,  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  an  impulse  upon  a  free  body  at 
either  of  the  points  B  or  C,  produces  a  rotation  about  an  axis  tra- 
versing the  other  point. 

602.  Fixed  Asia. — ^When  the  axis  of  rotation  X  X  is  fixed,  an 
impulse  applied  to  the  centre  of  percussion  B,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  B  X  X,  simply  alters  the  angular  velocity 
according  to  the  principles  explained  in  the  last  Article,  without 
causing  any  additional  pressure  between  the  axis  and  its  bearings. 
But  should  the  force  giving  the  impulse  not  traverse  the  centre  of 
percussion,  or  traverse  it  in  a  different  direction,  it  is  to  be  resolved 
by  the  principles  of  statics  into  two  components,  one  traversing  the 
centre  of  percussion  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  other  tra- 
versing the  axis  of  rotation;  when  the  former  will  produce  change 
of  motion,  and  the  latter  will  be  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
bearings  of  the  axis. 

603.  The  ]»evi«tiHg  Wmnm  of  a  body  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis 
not  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  the  resultant  of  the  deviating 
force  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  whole  mass  conceived  as  concen- 
trated at  its  centre  of  gravity,  found  as  in  Article  540,  combined 
with  the  deviating  couple  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  with  the 
same  angular  velocity  about  a  parallel  axis  traversing  the  centre  of 
gravity,  found  as  in  Article  592.     This  resultant  deviating  force  is 

2m 
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supplied  by  the  resistaiioe  of  the  bearings  of  the  axis,  and  an  equal 
and  opposite  centrifugal  force  is  exerted  by  the  axis  against  the 
bearings. 

604.  A  CompMiHA  OscilkuiiiK  PeMdaiam  is  a  body  supported  by 
a  horizontal  fixed  axis,  about  which  it  is  free  to  swing  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weighty  its  centre  of  gravity  not  being  in  the 


Now,  by  Article  601,  Theorem  XL,  the  momentum  and  angular 
momentum  of  the  body  are  at  every  instant  the  same  as  if  its  mass 
were  concentrated  at  the  axis  and  at  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  the 
proportions  given  by  Article  581,  equations  1  and  6 ;  and  by  the 
definition  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  the  statical  moment  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  axis,  being  the  couple  which 
causes  the  motion,  is  in  every  position  the  same  as  if  the  mass 
were  concentrated  in  these  proportions ;  therefore,  the  motion  of 
the  body  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  so  concentrated ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  oscillates  in  the  same  time  and  according  to  the  same 
laws,  with  a  simple  oscillating  pendulum  as  defined  in  Article  544, 
whose  length  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  X  C  X  to  the  centre  of 
oscillation  B,  as  given  by  equation  3  of  Article  5S1,  viz. : — 

BC  =  ^  +  r, (1.) 


^0 


Such  a  simple  pendulum  is  called  the  equwalerd  simple  pendulunL 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  a  given  body  swinging  about  all  possible 
axes  parallel  to  a  given  direction  in  the  body,  the  shortest  equiva- 
lent simple  pendulum  is  that  whose  length  is  the  minimum  value 

of  BC  as  given  by  the  above  equation.     That  minimum  length 
corresponds  to  the  condition, 

whence^  > (2.) 


min.SC  =  2eo;i 


that  is  to  say,  the  least  period  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulous  body 
takes  place  when  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  its  axis 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  paiallel  axis  traversing 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pen- 
dulum is  double  of  that  radius  of  gyration. 

If  for  a  given  direction  of  axis,  a  pair  of  points  be  so  related  that 
each  is  the  centre  of  percussion  for  an  axis  in  the  given  direction 
traversing  the  other  (as  shown  by  Article  581,  equation  5),  then 
the  period  of  oscillation  about  either  axis  is  the  same. 

From  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  percussion  explained  in  this 
Article,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  gbntbb  of  osollatiok. 
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605.  €«nip««Mi  ReT«lTiag  Pendalam* — To  avoid  iinnecessaiy 
complexity  in  the  theoiy  of  a  compound  revolving  pendulum,  let 
the  body  of  which  it  consists  be  of  such  a  figure  and  so  suspended, 
that  the  straight  line  C  G  B  (fig.  239),  traversing  the  point  of  sus- 
pension C  and  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  shall  be  one  of  the  axes  of 
inertia,  and  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  other  two  axes 
shall  be  equal  Then  for  every  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  right  angles  to  C  G  B,  the  radius  of  gyration  is  the  same ;  and 
consequently,  for  every  axis  traversing  the  point  of  suspension  C  at 
right  angles  to  C  G  B,  the  centre  of  percussion  B  is  the  same ;  and 
the  body  moves  exactly  like  a  simple  revolving  pendulum  of  the 

length  C  B,  and  height  C  B  *  cos  ^,  if  ^  is  the  angle  which  it  make? 
witib  the  vertical 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  order  that  a  pendulum  may 
revolve  according  to  the  above  law,  it  must  have 
no  raUUion  about  its  longitudinal  axis  B  G  0, 
but  must  swing  as  if  hung  by  a  double  universal 
joint  at  C  (Article  492). 

606.  A  BMatiBg  PcHdaiam  (fig.  242)  is  a  body  j 
C  G  suspended  by  a  point  C  not  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  G,  and  rotating  about  a  vei'tical  axis 
C  X  traversing  the  point  of  suspension.  To 
avoid  needless  complexity,  as  before,  let  C  G, 
and  E  G  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  C  G  and  0  X,  be  two  of  the  axes  of 
inertia  of  the  pendulum.  Let  I|  be  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  G  E,  and  Ig  its  moment  of  ^ 
inertia  about  G  C,  and  ^j,  ^s,  the  corresponding  radii  of  gyration. 
Let  the  angle  X  C  G  =  «;  let  C  G  =  ro  j  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  W.  Then,  a  being  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation 
about  the  vertical  axis,  it  appears  from  Articles  592  and  586  that 
the  deviating  couple  due  to  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  traversing 
Gis 


-«  Wa' 


—  (I,  —  I^cos«8in«t  =  -^^-^  (rf  —  ^ cos « sin «; 

to  which  has  to  be  added,  the  couple  due  to  the  deviating  force  of 
W  revolving  along  with  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  to  the  leverage 
Vq  008  «,  being  the  height  of  0  above  G ;  that  ia  to  aay^ 

9 
Tna^krng  foT  the  entire  deviating  couple 

dJ  — d  +  rQcoB-sm*; 
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and  tills  couple  has  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  acting  with  the  leverage  ro  sin  «;  that  is,  it  must  be 
equal  to 

W  r©  sin  «. 

Dividing  by  this  quantity,  we  find 

^'(^Vr,)coB.  =  l, (1.) 

and  putting  for  a*  its  value,  4  ^  T*,  where  T  is  the  number  of  tuns 
per  second,  this  leads  to  the  equation 

(^=^+,.)eos.  =  j-^  =  A; (2.) 

h  being  the  heigJd  of  the  equivalent  simple  revolving  pendulum,  as 
given  in  Article  539,  equation  2. 

When  ^  the  radius  of  gyration  about  C  G,  is  insensibly  small 
compared  with  ^i,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  G  E,  h  becomes 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
dulum in  the  figui'e,  when  made  to  i-evolve  without  rotation  about 
C  G,  as  in  the  last  Article.  When  fg  ^  ei^  the  height  becomes 
simply  Vq  cos  «,  being  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  concen- 
trated at  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  very  nearly  the  case  in  the 
rotating  pendulums  used  as  oovebnors  for  prime  movers,  which 
are  in  general  large  heavy  spheres  hung  by  slender  rods. 

607.  The  Ballistic  Peadaiam  is  used  to  measure  the  momentum 
of  projectiles,  and  the  impulse  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  To 
measure  the  momentum  of  a  projectile,  such  as  a  rifle  ball,  the 
pendulum  must  consist  of  a  mass  of  material  in  which  the  ball  can 
lodge,  such  as  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  box  full  of  moist  clay,  hung  by 
rods  from  a  horizontal  axis.  Suppose  the  ball  to  be  of  the  weight 
5,  and  to  move  with  the  velocity  t?  in  a  line  of  flight  whose  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  is  r^.  Then  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  bell  relatively  to  the  axis  of  suspension  is 

and  because  the  ball  lodges  in  the  pendulum,  this  angular  momen* 
tum  is  wholly  communicated  to  the  joint  mass  consisting  of  the 
ball  and  the  pendulum,  which  swings  forward,  carrying  with  it  an 
index  that  remains,  and  points  out  on  a  scale  the  extreme  angular 
displacement.  Let  this  be  denoted  by  t.  Let  /  denote  the  length 
of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  that  mass,  which  can  be 
found  by  means  of  Article  544,  equation  1,  from  the  number  of 
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oscillations  in  a  given  time;  let  W  be  the  joint  weight  of  the  pen- 
dulum and  ball,  and  r^  the  distance  of  their  common  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis;  then 

B  =  ^', (2.) 

is  the  portion  of  the  joint  weight  to  be  treated  as  if  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  arc  of  motion;  this  is  the  velocity  due  to  the  height, 
I '  versin  i;  that  is  to  say, 

• 

Y=zJ{2gl'  versin  i)  =  2  sin  g  *  %/  ^  ^  > i^-) 

and  the  corresponding  angular  momentum  of  the  combined  mass  is 
;  which,  being  equated  to  the  angular  momentum  of  the  ball 

if 

before  the  collision  (1),  gives  the  equation 

bvr'  =  BYl; (4.) 

giving  for  the  velocity,  momentum,  and  actual  energy  of  the  ball, 
respectively, 

BYl 


g  -^    gr'  '  2g^  'Zgb^'' 


(5.) 


BV 

The  eneigy  of  the  combined  mass  after  the  collision  being  -^ — » 

if 

and  less  tban  that  of  the  ball  before  the  colliaion  in  the  proportion 
of  6 1^  :  B  ^,  shows,  that  an  amount  of  energy  denoted  by 

bvW.       br^ 

2-gV-B^)' <«•) 

disappears  in  producing  heat  and  molecular  changes  in  the  ball  and 
in  the  soft  mass  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

To  measure  the  impulse  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
the  gun  to  be  experimented  on  is  to  be  fixed  to  and  form  part  of 
the  pendulum,  and  a  ball  is  to  be  fired  from  it.  The  gas  produced  by 
the  explosion  exerts  equal  pressures  during  the  same  time, — that  is, 
equal  impulses, — ^forwards  against  the  ball,  and  backwards  against 
the  gun,  and  the  pendulum  swings  back  through  a  certain  angle, 
which  is  r^^istered  by  an  index  as  before,  and  from  which  the 
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maximum  velocitj  of  the  centre  of  percuasion  of  the  pendulum  can 
be  calculated  as  before  bj  equation  3.  Let  r"  now  denote  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  axis  of  the  gun,  and  P 
the  pressure  exerted  bj  the  explosive  gas  at  any  instant ;  the  total 

impulse  exerted  bj  the  gas  is  /  "P  dt',  and  the  angular  impulse 

f^  '  I  "P  dt;  which  being  equated  to  the  angular  momentum  pro- 
duced in  the  pendulum,  gives 

-J-^-^'. c> 

in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  B  does  not  now  include  the 
weight  of  the  balL    The  impulse  exerted  by  the  powder  is  therefore 

p^«=-77> (8) 

ftnd  the  velocity  of  the  ball  b  on  leaving  the  gun  is  consequently 


/ 


^gf^dt^-QYl 


«=-S-=V>- <^-) 


The  energy  exerted  by  the  exploding  powder  is 

/p..=il+^, <«^) 

of  which  the  portions  comm\micated  to  the  ball  and  to  the  pendulum 
are  indicated  by  the  two  terms^  being  in  the  ratio 

6i;":BV'::B^:6r'» (11.) 

In  the  preceding  calculations,  the  momentum  and  enei^  pro- 
duced in  the  explosive  gases  themselves  are  not  considered;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  take  them  into  account, 
hypothetical  as  it  must  be,  adds  to  the  practical  correctness  of  the 
result.  As  a  probable  approximation,  the  following  may  be  em- 
ployed : — ^Let  10  be  the  weight  of  powder  used.  Divide  this  into 
two  parts  proportional  to  h  and  B,  viz. : — 

hv)        J    B«? 
i  +  B'^'^J  +  B' 

consider  the  smaller  part  to  move  with  half  the  velocity  of  B,  and 
the  larger  with  half  the  velocity  of  h\  that  is  to  say,  in  equations 
7|  8,  and  9,  put, 
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instead  of  B, 


and  instead  of  5, 


B  + 


b  + 


hw 


2(6  +  B)' 

Bw 

2  (6  +  B)* 


(12.) 


The  equation  10,  in  its  original  form,  will  still  show  the  actnal 
energies  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  ball,  and  their  sum ;  but  that 
euro  will  be  exclusive  of  the  energy  exerted  in  giving  motion  to  the 
explosive  gases  themselvea 

The  ballistic  pendulum  was  invented  by  Bobins,  celebrated  for 
his  investigations  on  gunnery.     (Bee  p.  649.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MOTIONS  OF  PLIABLE   BODIES. 

608.  Naiara  •£  the  Saltfect;  Tibnti*!!*— The  motion  of  each  pa]> 
tide  of  a  pliable  body  may  always  be  resolved  into  three  components: 
that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 
being  the  motion  due  to  tiunslation  of  the  whole  body;  that  which 
it  has  about  the  centre  of  giuvity  of  the  body,  being  the  motion  due 
to  rotation  of  the  whole  body;  and  a  third  component,  being  the 
motion  due  to  alterations  of  tiiie  volume  and  figure  of  the  body  and 
of  its  parts.  This  third  component  is  alone  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  chapter. 

The  cinemcUical  branch  of  the  present  subject, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  branch  which  comprehends  the  relations  amongst  the  displace- 
ments of  the  particles  in  a  strained  solid  from  their  free  positions, 
and  the  strains  or  disfigurements  of  its  parts  accompanying  such 
displacements, — ^has  already  been  treated  of  generally  in  Articles 
248,  249,  250,  260,  and  261 ;  with  reference  to  bending,  in  part  of 
293,  part  of  300,  301,  part  of  303,  part  of  304,  part  of  307,  part  of 
309,  part  of  312,  and  part  of  319;  with  reference  to  twisting,  in 
part  of  321  and  part  of  322; — and  again  with  reference  to  bending^ 
in  part  of  Article  340. 

The  dynamical  branch  of  the  subject  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent 
anticipated  in  Article  244,  where  resilience  is  defined ;  in  Article 
252,  where  potential  energy  of  elasticity  is  defined  ;*  in  Articles  26& 
and  269,  which  relate  to  the  resilience  of  a  stretched  bar  and  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  piUl;  in  Article  305,  which  relates  to  the  resilience 
of  a  hewm;  in  Article  306,  which  relates  to  the  effect  of  a  syddenly 
applied  transverse  load;  and  in  Article  323,  which  relates  to  the- 
resilience  o/an  axle. 

The  motions  due  to  strains  amongst  the  particles  of  pliable  bodies* 
being  all  of  limited  extent,  and  consisting  in  changes  of  the  dis- 
placement of  each  particle  from  the  position  which  it  would  occupy 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  which  displacement  is  limited  and  gene- 
rally small,  are  of  the  kind  called  vibrations,  and  are  more  or  less 

*  In  Article  252,  the  first  employment  of  thb  fnnction  is  oorrectlj  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Oreeo;  bat  it  Is  right  also  to  mention,  that  its  use  Was  indq>endeatly  discovered  by 
M.  ClapeyroD. 
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analogous  to  the  osdllatioDS  already  treated  of  in  Articles  542  and 
543. 

The  complete  theory  of  vibration  embraces  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  production  and  transmission  of  sound,  and  all  those  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  light,  as  well  as  those  of  the  visible  and  tangible  vibra- 
tions of  bodies.  Many  of  its  branches  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of 
this  treatise;  and  therefore  in  the  present  chapter  there  will  be 
given  only  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  the  theory  of 
vibration,  and  an  explanation  of  such  of  its  applications  as  are  of 
importance  in  practical  mechanics. 

609.  iMciur»B«Ma  Tikrationa  of  au  elastic  body  are  those  in  which 
each  particle  of  the  body  performs  a  complete  oscillation  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  so  that  all  the  particles  return  to  the  same 
relative  situations  at  the  end  of  each  equal  period  of  time,  and  that 
whether  the  oscillations  are  of  greater  or  of  less  amplitude.  Iso- 
chronous vibrations  being  communicated  to  the  ear  produce  the 
sensation  of  a  sound  of  uniform  pitch,  or  musical  tone.  In  order 
that  oscillations  of  different  amplitudes  may  be  performed  by  equal 
masses  in  the  same  time,  it  is  evidently  necessaiy  that  the  forces 
under  which  they  are  performed  should  be  proportional,  and  directly 
oppo8edy  to  the  displacements  at  ea>ch  instant.  This  is  the  coNDinoK 
OF  ISOCHBONISM,  and  has  already  been  illustrated  in  Articles  542, 
543,  544,  545,  and  557,  Example  III.,  for  the  case  of  a  single  par- 
ticle acted  on  by  a  single  force,  and  in  Article  598  for  the  analogous 
case  of  a  gyrating  rigid  body,  where  angular  is  substituted  for  linear 
displacement,  and  a  couple  for  a  force.  To  express  that  condition 
by  an  equation  suited  to  the  present  class  of  questions,  let  W-r-^ 
be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  ^  its  displacement  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium  at  any  given  instant,  F  an  unbalanced  fcH'ce  by  which 
it  is  urged  directly  towards  that  position,  and  a'  a  numerical  con- 
stant, expressed  as  a  square  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear; 
then  the  condition  of  isochronism  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

F=-:^; (1.) 

an  equation  identical  with  equation  1  of  Article  542 ;  while  from 
equation  4  of  the  same  Article  it  appears  that  the  number  of  doubU 
oscillations  per  second  is  expressed  by 


a 
n=  — , 


and  the  period  of  a  double  oscillation  by 

1       2x 


n        a 


(2.) 
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« 

All  the  equations  of  Article  542  and  Article  557,  Example  HL, 
are  made  applicable  to  the  present  case,  bj  substituting  respectivelj 
for 

QorQ,,    Q«    ror«i,    a, 

F„         F,        ^„         J,  respectively, 

where  Fi  represents  the  maximum  force,  corresponding  to  )],  the 
maximum  displacement,  or  semi-amplitude;  consequently,  if  in 
order  to  make  the  formulae  more  general  we  represent  by  t^  any 
instant  of  time  at  which  the  particle  reaches  the  extremity  of  an. 
oscillation,  we  have 

1  =  ^1  cos  a  {t—t^;      I 

^=-«J.sma(«-^,).   } <^> 

When  the  restoring  force  corresponding  to  a  given  displaoemeat 
is  known,  the  constant  a*  is  computed  by  the  formula 

in  which  the  negative  sign  denotes,  that  although  F  being  contrary 
to  2  in  direction,  their  quotient  is  implicitly  negative,  it  is  to  have 
that  negativity  reversed  and  to  be  treated  as  positive. 

The  equations  2  and  4  show,  that  the  square  of  the  mtmber  of 
cscUUUione  made  by  a  particle  in  a  second,  is  inversdy  as  the  mass  of 
the  particle,  amd  directly  ae  the  rcUio  of  ilae  restoring  farce  to  the  dUi^ 
placement 

610.   TlknttoM  •r  a  Haas  held  hf  a  Ught  Bprias.— The  deflectioD 

of  a  straight  spring  or  elastic  beam  under  any  load  is  given  by  the 
equations  of  Article  303  for  those  cases  in  which  it  is  sensibly  pro- 
|)ortional  to  the  load. 

The  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  spring,  if  not  affected  by  a 
lateral  transverse  load  (for  example,  if  it  is  placed  vertically),  may 
be  straight ;  or  if  there  be  a  permanent  transverse  load,  that  por- 
tion may  be  more  or  less  deflected.  In  either  case,  the  productioa 
of  an  independent  deflection,  \  of  the  point  for  which  deflectionp 
are  computed  by  the  foimuke,  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  provided  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticily  am 
not  exceeded,  causes  the  spring  to  exert  a  restoring  force  F,  whose 
value  is  found  by  applying  to  this  case  equation  4  of  Artide  303; 
that  is  to  say, 

=  — /i  for  brevity's  sake ; 
in  which /may  be  called  the  stiffness  of  the  spring. 


(1.) 
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Now  suppose  that  there  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the  spring  for 
which  )  is  calculated,  a  mass  W  -f-  ^,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  spring  is  inappredablj  small.  Then  if  that  mass  be 
drawn  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and 
left  free  to  yibrate,  the  spring  will  make  it  vibrate  according  to  the 
law  already  explained  in  Article  609 ,  putting  for  the  constant  a 
the  value 

'^ (2) 

If  the  mass  gyrates  about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of 
gravity,  let  I  denote  the  distance  from  that  axis  to  the  point  upon 
which  the  spring  acts ;  then  in  the  equations  of  motion,  substitu- 
tions are  to  be  made  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  598, 
when  the  above  equation  becomes 

^  (3.) 


«=\/= 


=V^ 


if  the  mass  oscillates  about  a  fixed  axis  not  traversing  its  centre 
of  gravity,  the  above  equation  is  still  applicable,  when  the  proper 
value  is  put  for  the  moment  of  inertia  I. 

The  restoring  couple  F  Z  for  a  gyrating  body  may  be  supplied  by 
the  resistance  of  a  rod  or  wire  to  torsion ;  in  whidi  case  ft  ia  to  be 
taken  to  represent  the  ratio  of  the  moment  of  torsion  to  the  angle 
of  torsion,  which,  for  a  cylindrical  rod  or  wire,  is  given  in  Artida 
S22,  case  2,  equation  4,  viz.j~- 


]|^M  ^  xCA* 


i         S2x 


(4.) 


X  being  the  length,  and  h  the  diameter  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  0 
the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  the  materiaL 

By  the  aid  of  the  principles  here  explained,  experiments  on  the 
numbers  of  vibrations  per  second  made  by  springs  and  wires  loaded 
with  masses  great  in  proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  springs  and 
wires,  may  be  used  to  determine  the  co-efficients  of  elasticity  £ 
and  C. 

611.  BmpwpQwHi^m  mi  fii«ii  Rioiioas. — If  the  restoring  force  of 
a  particle  for  vibrations  in  a  given  direction  be  opposite  and  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement,  and  if  the  same  be  the  case  for  one 
ir  more  other  directions  of  vibration,  then  for  a  displacement 
which  IS  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  displacements  in  the  given 
directions,  the  force  acting  on  the  particle  will  evidently  be  the 
resultant  of  the  separate  forces  corresponding  to  the  component 
displacements,  and  the  velocity  the  resultant  of  the  component 
Telocities. 
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This  is  called  the  principle  of  the  superpositiok  of  bxajx 

MOTIONS. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  of  Article  609  is  the  same  for  the  different 
directions  of  the  component  displacements,  the  component  vibra- 
tions will  not  only  be  isochronous  in  themselves,  but  isochronous 
with  each  other,  or  8im/iUtaneotL8f  and  so  also  will  be  the  resultant 
vibration.  This  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Articlea 
542  and  543,  where  circular  and  elliptic  oscillations  are  treated  as 
compounded  of  a  pair  of  straight  oscillations  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  oscillation  of  a 
mass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  stiflbess  is  the  same  for 
all  directions  of  deflection. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  has  different  values  for  the  different  direc- 
tions of  the  component  vibrations,  they  will  no  longer  be  isochronous 
with  each  other;  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  not  at  every 
instant  act  directly  towards  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
resultant  vibration  will  take  place  in  a  complex  curve  which  may 
have  a  great  variety  of  figures.  For  example,  let  a  mass  W  -^  ^  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  cross  section  is  a  rectangle  of 
unequal  dimensions,  so  that  its  stiffness  is  different  for  displace- 
ments in  the  directions  of  two  rectangular  axes,  denoted  by  x  and 
y.  Let  ^  ^,  be  the  two  values  of  the  stiffness  of  the  spring  for 
those  two  directions  of  displacement ;  and  let  £  and  n  denote  com- 
ponent displacements  in  those  two  directions  respectively,  and  S| 
and  fii  their  maximum  values  or  semi-amplitudes.  Then  the  equa* 
tions  of  motion  of  the  mass  are  the  following : — 


i  =  ii  COS  a,  {t-t J); 
»  =  u,  cos 


where 


M'-C)i} ^^'^ 

a.  =  y<^;  a,  =  y<^; (2.) 


and  t^^  and  t^  are  two  arbitrary  constants.     Thus  the  numbers  in 
a  second  of  the  two  series  of  component  vibrations,  vi&, 

'»-  =  ft'  *^  =  ft <3.) 

are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  stifihesses  of  the  spring 
in  l^e  directions  of  the  two  rectangular  axes;  that  is,  they  are 
proportional  to  its  thicknesses  in  these  two  directions  respectively. 
If  n,  and  n,  are  commensurable,  the  path  of  the  vibrating  mass 
is  a  closed  curve ;  for  example,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  if  n«  = 
2  n^  that  path  is  such  a  curve  as  is  represented  in  fig.  243.     If  n« 


I 
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liDd  n,  are  incommensurable,  the  path  is  of  indefinite  length ;  but 
in  every  case  it  is  wholly  inscribed  within  the  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  the  amplitudes  2  £„  2  mi,  of  the  component  vibrationa 

612.  TUMvyoBS  not  ■••chrvnoHs  can  only  ^ 

be  expressed  mathematically  by  conceiving 
them  to  be  compounded  of  a  number  of 
superposed  vibrations,  each  isochronous  in 
itself,  but  not  isochronous  with  each  other, 
as  in  the  last  example  of  the  preceding 
Article;  and  the  forces  under  which  such 
vibrations  take  place  are  in  like  manner  to 
be  conceived  to  be  resolved  into  component  p.    943 

forces,  each  proportional  to  a  parallel  com- 

ponent  of  the  displacement.  The  art  of  resolving  displacements  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  into  components,  each  of  which  separately 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  isochronism,  is  a  mathematical  process 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  exemplify  in  this  treatise. 

613.    ynhrmUowM  of  an  Klasllc   Body  In  Ocnenil. — The   general 

equations  of  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  body  are  found  by  the  aid 
of  D'Alembert's  principle  (Article  568),  by  conceiving  the  body  to 
be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  or  other  regularly 
shaped  molecules,  and  equating  the  components  of  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  momentum  of  each  molecule  to  the  corresponding  com- 
ponents of  the  restoring  force  caused  by  the  internal  stresses, 
tMicA  restoring  force,  for  each  molecule,  is  at  eadi  instant  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  sliare  hdoTiging  to  that  molecule,  of  a  distributed  e3> 
temal  load  that  wovld,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  produce  the  actual 
state  of  di^igurement  of  the  body  at  i\e  instant.  The  condition  of 
isochronism  is  expressed  by  making  each  restoring  force  propor- 
tional and  opposite  to  the  displacement  of  the  molecule  to  which  it 
is  applied ;  and  the  displacements,  velocities,  and  forces  for  vibra- 
tions not  isochronous  are  expressed  by  sums  of  series  of  corre- 
sponding quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations. 

By  the  application  of  D*Alembert*s  principle  as  stated  above, 
every  equation  concerning  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  under 
external  forces  distributed  amongst  its  molecules  can  be  converted 
into  a  corresponding  equation  concerning  its  vibration. 

Example  I.  General  Differenticd  Equations, — In  Article  116, 
illustrated  by  fig.  58,  are  given  the  equations  of  internal  equili- 
brium (2.)  of  an  elastic  solid  for  a  rectangular  molecule  dx  dydz, 
expressing  the  three  components  of  the  external  force  per  unit  of 
volume  of  that  molecule,  in  terms  of  the  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponents of  the  internal  forces  arising  from  the  vaiiations  of  the 
six  elementary  stresses,  pulls  being  considered  as  positive,  and 
thrusts  as  native.     Those  equations  are  converted  into  general 


PBUtdPLSS  or  STSAWCa. 


eqnatdotiB  of  vibration  of  the  same  molecule  bj  snl»titating,  at  tbo 
tigbt-hand  sides  of  the  three  equations  respectively, 


ff     de'  g     rff*'  g 


de' 


where  —  is  the  masB  pw  unit  qfvolurM,  and  £,  s,  {,  are  the  threa 

components  of  the  displacement  of  lie  molecule /nmt  iitpotition  of 
eqiiUibriuTn, 

To  make  use  of  the  three  equations  thus  obtained,  each  of  the 
uz  elementary  stresses  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  six  ele- 
mentary strains  multiplied  by  the  proper  co-efficients  of  elastJdty  of 
the  sul»tance  (Article  253) ;  then  each  of  the  six  elementary  strains 
is  to  be  expressed  as  in  Article  2S0,  by  means  of  the  differential 
co-ef&cients  of  the  three  component  displacements  £,  »,  f ,  and  thus 
the  three  original  equations  are  converted  into  three  linear  differet*- 
tied  equaUona  of  the  second  order  in  i,  n,  and  {,  by  the  integration 
of  whach,  with  due  r^rd  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
problem,  all  questions  respecting  vibration  are  solved.  It  is  mt- 
necessaiy  here  to  enter  into  details  reE^>ecting  those  integratdous. 
The  most  complete  compendium  of  the  processes  which  they  in- 
volve and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  is  contained  in  M.  lAm^'s 
Leqona  sur  FBlatticUi  dea  Corps  tolidea. 

Example  IL  Case  of  an  Axis  of  Ftfrrofion.— In  figs.  241  and  345, 


^fltttt^^ 


X1g.S4£. 

)  acd  th«  Knei  parallel  to  it  r^irewnt  a  series  of  planoi 
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parallel  to  each  other,  and  let  the  mode  of  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  the  bodj  be  such,  that  all  the  particles  in  any  one  of  those  planes 
have  equal  di8i)lacement8  in  parallel  directions  at  the  same  instants 
A  straight  line  O  X,  perpendicular  to  all  those  surfaces,  may  be 
called  an  axis  of  vibration.  Let  the  displacement  of  each  particle, 
denoted  at  any  instant  by  2,  take  place  in  a  direction  maJdng  an 
angle  ^  with  O  X,  in  the  plane  oi  x  y\  so  that  its  component  dis- 
pLacements  are 

g  =  JcOS^,  )  /ov 

,=isin^.r ^^-^ 

In  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  conceive  a  square  prism  to  extend 
along  the  axis  O  X,  as  in  fig.  244,  and  to  be  divided  into  cubical 

molecules,  each  of  the  volume  dxdydz,  and  mass  —  dxdydz, 

9 
At  a  given  instant  in  the  state  of  vibration,  let  those  molecules  be 

displaced  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  245,  the  displacement  of  each 
point  in  each  molecule  depending,  according  to  some  law  yet  to  be 
determined,  upon  the  lapse  of  time  and  upon  the  distance,  when  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  of  the  plane  of  equal  displacement  containiDg 
it  from  O^  which  distance  is  denoted  by  a;;  that  is,  let 

2  =  function  of  (^,  a;) (3.) 

Then  it  is  evident,  that  each  molecule,  originally  cubical,  becomes 
directly  strained  and  distorted;  the  direct  strain  along  x  (an  elonga- 
tion if  positive)  being  represented  at  any  instant  by 

-  =  di  =  5^^'' (^•> 

and  the  distortion,  in  the  plane  of  x  y,  by 

dn       dl 


9  ^ 


dx      dx 


sin  $ (5.) 


The  vibrating  substance  will  be  supposed  to  be  isabrapie  as  to 
elasticity,  according  to  the  definition  given  in  ArtLcle  25^^  A  being 
its  direct  and  C  its  transverse  elasticity.  Then  at  a  given  plane  of 
equal  displacement,  and  at  a  given  instant,  there  is  a  direct  stresi 
(tension  being  positive)  of  the  intensity 

A  A^^  A*^  A  ia\ 

PmM  =  a  «  ^  a  -J —  ^  A  -J—  cos  V  jaaaaaMvcAtcca^O.y 

dx  ax 

and  a  tangential  stress  of  the  intensity 

p.,=  C»  =  0^  =  Oj^Bm  #;..« ....(7.) 
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and  applying  to  these  data  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  example, 
we  find  that  the  components  of  the  moving  force,  per  unit  of  volume, 
acting  on  a  given  molecule,  at  a  given  instant,  are  as  follows : — 

Longitudinal,  Q,  =  A  -j-^  =  A  -j—^  cos  0; 


(a) 


transverse,  Q,  =  C  -r—i  =  ^  j— i  ^  ^l 

^  dar  dor 

60  that  if  we  make 

flL^  =  a-^  =  c'; ...(9.) 

we  find  for  the  equations  of  vibration, 

longitudinal,  U^^^^  J^' - ^^^ 

transverse,  -r:¥  =  c*-i-^« (11-) 

df  dst?  ^     ' 

The  geneitd  integral  of  those  two  equations  is  given  by  the  pair  of 
equations, 

g  =  (p(ai  +  a;)  +  >/^(a«  — a:);)  ,^2.) 

jj  =  ;c  (c  <  +  a;)  +  «  (c «  —  0?);  i 

where  ^,  ^J',  x,  «,  represent  anyfuTtctiona  whatsoever.  But  to  obtain 
definite  results,  wluch  can  be  used  in  calculation,  the  conditions  of 
isochronism  are  to  be  applied ;  and  they  lead  to  the  following  con- 
sequences : — 

Firstj  in  order  that  vibrations  may  be  isochronous,  the  restoring 
force  must  act  along  the  direction  of  vibration ;  that  is,  we  must 
have 

Q«:  Q,  ::cos  ^  :sin^; (13.) 

and  because  for  eveiy  known  substance,  A  and  0  are  unequal,  this 
condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  either  cos  t  or  sin  4  is  nothing; 
that  is  to  say,  in  cm  isotropic  svbstance,  isochronous  vibraiions  are 
either  wJ^oUy  longitvdinal,  or  whoUy  transverse. 

Secondly y  the  moving  force  acting  on  a  paiiiicle  must  be  propor- 
tional and  opposite  to  its  displacement;  a  condition  expressed  for 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  respectively,  by 

d?=*d^=-*«j <!*•) 

di*=''5^=-^' <i^-> 
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where  5*  and  h''  are  two  arbitraiy  poedtive  constantB.  The  most 
oonyenient  waj  of  expressing  those  constants,  for  reasons  which 
will  afterwards  appear,  is  the  following  : — 


l^^±Z '  y 


%  and  X'  being  aMhwry  Ungiha.  Then  it  is  easily  seen,  that  to 
satisfy  the  equations  14  and  15,  the  displacements  must  be  expressed 
as  follows : — 

S  =  gi-cos  — (a?  — 0%)   cos -jj— (<  —  <;>); (16.) 

2ie  2  xc 

«  =  »,  •co8-^(aj  — a?'e)-oos-^(<  — ^o). (17.) 

{j,  i}i,  X,  X',  x^  x'o,  to,  and  (f^  being  arbitraiy  constants,  having  values 

depending  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  problem.     These 

constants  have  the  following  meanings : — 

Si  and  Hi  are  the  maxifntan  aemirompHtudes  of  vibration. 

X  x' 

^ and  -X — -,  are  the  periodic  times  of  a  complete  oscillation. 

X  and  x'  are  the  distances  (for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
vibrations  respectively)  between  a  pair  of  planes  in  which  the 
particles  are  in  the  same  pfuMe  of  vibration  at  the  same  instant; 
•such  as  the  planes  A  and  £  in  figs.  244,  245. 

Nodal  planes  are  planes  in  which  the  particles  have  no  displace- 

X       x' 

ment,  x  —  os^  or  x  —  x'o,  being  an  odd  multiple  of -j  or  — .    Their 

X       x' 
distance  apart  is  ^r  or  -  (A,  C,  and  E,  in  the  figures). 

VerUral  planes  are  those  of  maximum  displacement,  x  —  a^  or 

X       x' 
«  —  o/q,  being  a  multiple  of  »  or  -  (B  and  D  in  the  figures).   They 

lie  midway  between  the  nodal  planes. 

The  following  quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations  are  deduced 
from  equations  16  and  17  : — For  longitudinal  vibrations, 


velocitvof )  £?£         2xa-.         2x,         .     .   2xa 
aparticle,}rfi  =  ~ir^»*^ir(*-^)'^— (*-^)' 

A'    ^.^-     ^^         2x  2x,         .         2xa 

dii'ect strain,  :t-  =  — —  •«|Sm-— (aj-a^,)  •cos— —  (<-^). 
ax  XX  X 

for  transverso  vibrations, 

2o 
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Distortion,  -j-  =  — Vi '  sm  -—  {x  —  Xq)  -cos  —-r-  {t  -  To). 

GvtC  A  A  A  ' 


(19.) 


Vibrations  may  exist  in  which,  the  displacements,  strains^  velocitiea, 
and  forces,  are  the  resultants  of  combinations  of  isochronous  vibra- 
tions, having  any  number  of  different  sets  of  arbitrary  constants,  and 
liaving  only  in  common  the  co-efficients  a  and  c 

The  results  of  the  preceding  investigation,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
longitudinal  vibrations,  are  applicable  to  fluids  as  well  as  to  solids. 
Transverse  vibrations  are  impossible  in  fluids,  because  in  them  there 
is  no  transverse  elasticity. 

614.  WaTca  of  TikratioB  consist  in  the  transmission  of  a  vibra- 
tory state  from  particle  to  particle  through  a  body.  Let  O  X  denote 
the  direction  in  which  the  vibratory  state  is  transmitted,  being,  as 
in  the  last  Article  and  its  figures,  an  aocis  of  vibrcUiony  or  line  per- 
pendicular to  a  series  of  surfaces  of  simultaneous  and  equal  displace- 
ment, which  surfaces  do  not  now  remain  stationary,  but  advance 
from  particle  to  particle  with  a  velocity  called  the  vdocUy  of  trans- 
mission  or  o{  propagation.  With  respect  to  wave  motion  in  general, 
it  has  already  been  explained  in  Article  416,  that  the  condition  of 
motion  of  any  particle,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  as,  is 
expressed  by  a  function  of  a^— a;,  where  i  is  the  time  elapsed  from 
a  given  instant,  and  a  the  vdocity  of  transmission.  Applying  this 
to  the  displacements  in  longituoQnal  and  transverse  vibrations  re- 
spectively, we  find  the  equations 


i=z<t>{at^x)])  ,.. 


where  a  and  e  are  the  velocities  of  transmission  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations  respectively.  Now  the  equations  1  have 
already  been  shown  in  Article  613  to  be  forms  of  the  integrals  of 
the  general  equations  of  vibratory  motion,  a  and  c  having  the  values 
there  given,  viz. : — 


•=V''^^'=\/? w 


which  accordingly  are  the  respective  velocities  of  transmission  of 
waves  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibration  in  a  medium  whose 
weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  w,  and  its  direct  and  transverse  elas- 
ticities A  and  C.  In  a  fluid,  for  which  C  =  0,  the  transmission  of 
waves  of  transverse  vibration  is  impossible. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  ezactness  of 
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the  Taines  given  above  for  the  velocities  of  the  transmission  of 
waves,  that  the  aurfcuses  of  simuUtmeotu  displacement  (called  some* 
times  uxw^-sur/aces)  should  also  be  surfaces  of  eqiud  amplitude  of 
vibration.  If  the  amplitude  varies  at  different  points  of  the  same 
wave-surface^  the  velocity  of  transmission  becomes  less  than  that 

given  by  the  equations  2,  according  to  a  law  which  it  is  unnecessary 
ere  to  explain  in  detail. 
615.  Tciocitf  of  Sonnd. — Longitudinal  vibrations,  being  those 
which  can  be  transmitted  through  all  substances,  solid  and  fluid, 
are  the  ordinary  means  of  transmitting  sound ;  so  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  a  given  medium  is  the  co-efficient  a  in  the  equations  2 
of  Article  614 ;  being  the  velocity  which  a  bodv  would  acquire  in 
falling  from  the  height  A  -r-  2  w;  that  is,  a  height  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  a  prism  of  the  substance  of  the  base  unity,  whose  weight 
is  equal  to  the  co-efficient  of  longitudinal  elasticity. 

The  velocity  of  sound,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is. 

In  water,  at  61°  Fahr.....  4,708  feet  per  second ; 
In  dry  air,  at  32°  Fahr....  1,092 


•  •  • 


In  air  and  other  gases,  the  velocity  of  sound  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure, density,  and  temperature  in  the  following  manner : — ^When  a 
nearly  perfect  gas  has  its  density  changed,  and  is  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature,  the  pressure  varies  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  density 
simply.  But  with  eveiy  change  of  density  which  takes  place  under 
circumstances  such  that  the  gas  cannot  gain  or  lose  heat  by  con- 
duction, a  variation  of  temperature  occurs  depending  on  the  change 
of  density  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  pressui'e,  instead  of  varying 
simply  as  the  density,  varies  as  a  power  of  the  density  higher  than 
the  first  Let  y  denote  the  index  of  that  power,  p  the  pressure^ 
and  to  the  density  of  the  f^ ;  then 

pa  v^; (1.) 

80  that  the  oo-effident  of  elasticity  A  has  the  following  value : — 

A  =  |£  =  ^ (2.) 

dtv        w  ' 

The  value  of  the  index  y  for  air  is 

y  =  1-408; (3.) 

it  is  nearly  the  same  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
other  nearly  perfect  gases;  but  has  smaller  values  for  carbonic  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  other  gases  which  deviate  considerably  from 
the  perfectly  gaseous  condition. 
Now,  if  ^  be  taken  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot^  and  id  in 
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pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  if  T  be  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Article  122), 


»  T  +  46r-2 

^  =  26214  •  :, 


(4.) 


and  for  gases  nearly  perfect  in  general,  if  p^  represent  one  atmo- 
sphere— that  is,  21 16 '4  lbs.  per  square  foot, — ^and  w^  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  gas  at  32^  Fahrenheit,  and  under  that  pressure, 


p       Po    T  +  46r-2  ,  _. 

whence  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  nearly  perfect  gas  is 


and  in  air 


616.    Impact  aad  PvcsMire;  Pile  Drlrlns. — ^The  impact  or  blow 

of  a  body  which  has  acquired  momentum  by  the  action  of  a  certain 
force  during  a  greater  time,  is  used  to  OYorcome  a  greater  force 
during  a  less  time ;  as  when  the  ram  of  a  pile  engine,  having 
acquired  momentum  by  the  action  of  its  weight  during  a  short  but 
sensible  interval  of  time,  overcomes  the  resistance  of  a  pile  to  being 
driven,  many  times  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  during 
an  interval  too  short  to  be  measured. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  times  could  be  ascertained,  the  ratio  of  the 
forces  could  be  inferred  from  it ;  but  as  one  of  the  times  is  always 
insensibly  shoi't,  the  ratio  of  the  forces  has  to  be  computed  from 
the  spaces  through  which  they  act,  by  considering  how  the  energy 
of  the  blow  is  distributed. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  ram ;  h^  the  height  from  whif th  it 
falls.     Then 

w;* 

is  the  energy  of  the  blow. 
That  energy  is  employed — 

1.  In  compressing  the  ram ; 

2.  In  compressing  the  pile ; 

3.  In  giving  actual  energy  of  motion  to  the  ram  and  pile ; 

4.  In  driving  the  pile  against  the  resistance  of  the  ground. 

The  compression  of  the  ram  is  inappreciable  in  practice ;  and  so 
also  are  the  velocities  of  the  ram  and  pile  after  the  collision.     The 
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seoond  and  fourth  ways  of  expending  the  energy  have  therefore 
alone  to  be  considered. 

Let  R  be  the  effective  resistance  of  the  ground ;  that  Ih,  its  total 
resistance  less  the  weights  of  the  pile  and  ram.  Let  S  be  the  area  of 
the  head  of  the  pile,  and  P  the  pressure  exerted  at  any  instant 
between  it  and  the  ram.  At  first,  P  is  nothing ;  it  increases  as  the 
pile  becomes  compresse(^,  until  at  length  it  becomes  equal  to  K ; 
then  the  compression  of  the  pile  ceases ;  it  begins  to  penetrate  into 
the  ground,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  energy  of  the  blow  is 

R 

all  expended.     The  mean  value  of  P  is  7..     The  distance  through 

which  it  is  overcome  in  compressing  the  pile  is  the  compression  due 

RL 
to  its  maximum  value,  viz.,  ^ra  >  where  E  is  the  modulus  of  elasti- 

city  of  the  pile,  and  X  the  length  of  a  post,  which,  if  uniformly 

compressed  throughout  its  length,  would  be  as  much  shortened  as 

the  pile.     Considering  that  the  pile  is  held  in  a  great  measure  by 

friction  against  it«  sides,  L  may  be  made  equal  to  Ao^its  length. 

R'L 
Then  the  work  performed  in  compressing  the  pile  is  o^fto  ;  and 

the  work  performed  in  driving  it  deeper  is  R  a;,  where  x  is  the 
depth  through  which  it  is  driven  by  a  blow ;  and  equating  these  to 
the  energy  of  the  blow,  we  find 

^*  =  fik  *  ^'^ <^-> 

When  X  has  been  ascertained  by  observation,  R  is  found  by  solving 
a  quadratic  equation,  viz., 

^  -  V    i  — L—  *  -IT  ]  -L- (^•) 

Piles  are  in  general  driven  till  R  amounts  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of  head  S,  and  are  loaded 
with  from  200  to  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  so  that  the  factor  of 
safety  is  from  10  to  3. 

The  overcoming  of  any  resistance  by  blows  is  analogous  to  the 
example  here  given,  which  is  extracted,  and  somewhat  modified, 
from  a  section  by  Mr.  Airy  in  Dr.  Whewell's  treatise  on  Mechanic& 
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CHAl^TER  V. 

IfOnOKS  OF  FLUIDS. 

617.  i^ItMob  of  the  iMibject. — The  principles  of  djnamicSy  as 
applied  to  fluids,  so  far  as  small  and  rapid  changes  of  density  are 
concerned,  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  vibratory 
motions.  Now  the  only  changes  of  density  which  occur  during 
the  motions  of  liquids  are  small  and  rapid ;  so  that  in  the  present 
chapter  those  motions  of  liquids  are  alone  to  be  considered  in  which 
the  density  is  constant,  and  whose  ciuematical  principles  have  been 
treated  of  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  IIL,  Section  2.  In  the  motions  of 
gases,  great  and  continuous  changes  of  density  occur,  such  as  those 
whose  cinematical  principles  have  been  treated  of  in  section  3  of 
the  chapter  already  referred  to;  and  the  dynamical  laws  of  motions 
affected  by  such  changes  have  still  to  be  considered.  One  mode  of 
division,  therefore,  of  hydrodynamics,  is  founded  on  the  distinction 
between  the  motions  of  liquids,  regarded  as  of  oonstant  densily,  and 
those  of  gases. 

Another  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between 
motions  not  sensibly  affected  by  friction,  and  those  which  are  so 
affected.  The  motions  of  fluids  not  sensibly  affected  by  friction, 
and  therefore  governed  by  pressure  and  weight  only,  'bike  place 
according  to  laws  which  are  exactly  known;  so  that  any  difficulty 
which  exists  in  tracing  their  consequences,  in  particular  cases,  arises 
from  mathematical  intricacy  alone.  The  laws  of  the  friction  of 
fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  known  approximately  and 
empirically;  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  that  force  amongst  the 
particles  of  a  fluid  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood;  so  that  the 
solution  of  a  particular  problem  has  often  to  be  deduodd,  not  from 
first  principles  representing  the  condensed  results  of  all  experience, 
but  from  experiments  of  a  special  class,  suited  to  the  problem  under 
consideration. 

The  laws  of  the  mutual  impulses  exerted  between  masses  of  fluid 
and  solid  sur&ces  require  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter  :— 
I.  Motions  of  Liquids  under  Gravity  and  Pressure  alonet 
H.  Motions  of  Gases  under  Gravity  and  Pressure  alone. 

m.  Motions  of  Liquids  affected  by  Friction. 

lY.  Motions  of  Gases  affected  by  Friction. 
Y.  Mutual  Impulses  of  Fluid  Masses  and  Solid  SurfrM^en 
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Section  1. — Motuma  of  Liquids  vnihoui  Friction. 

618.  OeiMna  B^nmUowi.^ — In  Articles  414  and  415  have  been 
given  the  three  general  equations,  bj  which  the  rates  of  variation 
of  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  an  individual  particle  of  liquid 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  those  of  the  velocity  at  a  point  given  in 
position;  and  in  Article  412  has  been  given  the  equcUion  of  con- 
tinviiy  which  connects  the  components  of  the  latter  velocity  with 
each  other.  To  obtain  the  general  dynamical  equations  of  the 
motion  of  a  liquid,  the  first  three  equations  are  to  be  converted  into 
expresBions  for  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  components  of  the  mo- 
merUum  of  a  particle,  and  the  results  equated  to  the  unbalanced 
forces  which  act  upon  it. 

Let  dscdydz  denote  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  molecule,  and 
p  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  at  a  point  whose  co- 
ordinates are  x,  y,  z.  Liet  z  be  vertical,  and  positive  downwards 
to  being  used  to  denote  one  of  the  components  of  the  velocity  at  a 
point,  the  symbol  ^  will  now  be  employed  to  denote  the  weight  of 
cm  unii  of  volume.  Then  the  forces  by  which  the  molecule  is  acted 
upon  are 

along  a^ — ~-,dxdydz',  along  y, — -—' dxdydz] 


along  2r,  f^  —  ^j  dxdyd. 


(1-) 


Let  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  components  of  the  momentum  of 
the  molecule  be  found  by  multiplying  the  three  rates  of  variation 
of  the  components  of  the  velocity  in  Article  415,  equation  2,  each  by 

^ —  ;  then  equating  these  respectively  to  the  three  forces  in 

eqna^on  1  above,  dividing  hjdxdydz,  Bossix>  reduce  the  equa- 
tion to  the  unit  of  volume,  and  then  by  e,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
the  unit  of  weighty  the  following  results  are  obtained  : — 

dp  .l.ffli^l  f^  .  ^dtt  .  ^^  .  ^^1  . 
~7di^9    dfgXdt^dx^^dy^dzr 

dp      1    rf*»     "^i^^x      dv.     dv.       dv\        ,^. 
tdy     g    d^     g  {  dt         dx        dy  dz)         ^  ' 

dp      1    d*^     \  {  dv)  ,     dv9  .     dw  .      dto) 
cdz     g    df     gldt         dx         dy         dz) 

Oombining  with  those  three  equationB  of  motion  the  equation  of 
oontinuity,  vi&  :^» 
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du      dv      dw     ^ 


d  X 


dz 


(a) 


we  have  the  data  for  solving  all  dynamical  questions  as  to  liquids 
without  friction.  These  equations  are  adapted  to  the  case  of  tiead}^ 
motion  by  making 

du     dv     dw     A  ..X 

=  0; (4.) 


dt      dt      dt 


as  in  Article  413. 


619. 


H[ca4« — ^The  quotient  ^  is  what  is  called  the  heighi, 

or  heady  dve  to  the  preaswre;  that  is,  the  height  of  a  column  of  tlie 
liquid,  of  the  uniform  specific  gravity  e,  whose  weight  per  unit  of 
base  would  be  equal  to  the  pressure  p.  Now  as  the  yerticakl  ordinate 
z  is  measured  posUivdy  doionwards  from  a  datum  horizontal  plane, 
(Z  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  per  unit  of  base  extending 
down  from  that  plane  to  a  particle  under  consideration;  p  —  e  ^  is 
the  difference  between  the  intensity  of  the  actual  pressure  at  that 
particle  and  the  pressure  due  to  its  depth  below  the  datum  hori- 
zontal plane;  and 


^-z  =  A. 


,(1.) 


is  the  height  or  head  due  to  thai  differenjoe  ofirUansUy,  being  what 
will  be  termed  the  dynamic  Itead.  When  z  is  measured  positively 
upwards  from  a  datum  horizontal  plane,  its  sign  is  to  be  changed  ; 
so  that  the  expression  for  the  dynamic  head  in  that  case  becomes 


t 


(2.) 


620.  Gemeni  l^rmunle  B^notiom  Im  Termm  •€  WkjwuamU  VcadL — 

If  instead  of  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  pressure  in  the  equations 
2  of  Article  618,  there  are  substituted  their  values  in  tenns  of  the 
dynamic  head,  those  equations  take  the  following  forms : — 


cTI  1  (du  ,  du  ,  du  ,  du)     i 

d^  g\  dt  dx  dy  dz)  ' 

dh     1    d"ii  Ifdv,  dv,  dv.  dv) 

dy     g    d1?  g\dt  dx  dy  dz) 

d^i  1  (dw  .  dw  ,  dw  ,  dw) 

t*  a  \dt^  dx  dy  dz  )     J 


dh 
dx 

dh 
dy 

dh 
dz 


1 

9 
1 

9 
1 

9 


d 


a-) 


621.  i<aw  •r  i^raamic  Head  for  fltcady  hmJoh. — From  these 
equations  is  deduced  the  following  consequence,  in  the  case  of 
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steady  motion,  in  which  there  is  no  variation  of  the  dynamic  head 
at  a  particle,  except  that  arising  from  the  change  of  position  of  the 
particla 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  a  given  particle.     Its  value,  in  terms  of 
its  rectangular  components,  is  given  by  the  equation 

which,  being  divided  by  2^,  gives  the  height  due  to  the  velocity; 
so  that  the  variation  of  that  height,  in  a  given  indefinitely  short 
interval  of  time,  is 


2g     g\dt    df^dt    dC^  dt    de) 


fdh    di   .  dh    dfi  ,  dh    dC\  ,  ., 

\dx    dt      dy    dt      dz    dtj 


(2.) 


This  principle  might  otherwise  be  stated  thus  : — In  steady  motion, 
the  8um  of  the  height  due  to  t?ie  velocity  of  a  pa/riide  and  of  its 
dynamic  head  ia  constant,  or  symbolically 

^ — h  A  =  constant (3.) 

This  equation  applies  to  the  particles  which  successively  occupy  the 
same  fixed  point,  as  well  as  to  each  individual  particle. 

622.  The  T«tai  Bncrgy  of  a  paiK^^e  of  a  moving  liquid  without 
£nction  is  expressed  by  multiplying  the  expression  in  equation  3  of 
the  last  Article  by  the  weight  of  the  particle  W,  thus : — 

V"^"^*' ^'-^ 

in  which  — ^ —  is  the  actual  energy  of  the  particle,  and  W  A  is  its 

potential  energy;  because,  finom  the  last  Article  it  appears,  that  by 

the  diminution  of  W  h,  — ^ —  may  be  increased  by  an  equal  amount^ 

and  vice  versa;  so  that  the  dynamic  head  of  a  particle  is  its  potential 
energy  per  unit  of  toeight.  In  the  case  of  steady  motion,  the  total 
energy  of  each  particle  is  constant;  and  the  total  energy  of  each  of 
the  equal  particles  which  successively  occupy  the  same  position  is 
the  same. 

In  the  case  of  unsteady  motion  of  a  liquid  mass,  the  total  internal 
energy  of  the  entire  mass  is  constant;  that  is,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass,  or  a  point  either  fixed  or  moving  uniformly, 
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with  respect  to  that  centre  of  gravity,  is  taken  as  the  fixed  pcunt  to 
-which  the  motions  of  all  the  particles  are  referred,  the  following 
equation  is  fulfilled : — 

2-W  ^^  +  AJor  J  J  [U--  +  *)e*<^^<^y^«  =  constant...(2.) 

623.  The  Free  Swrioce  of  a  moving  liquid  mass,  being  that  whicb 
is  in  contact  with  the  air  only,  is  characterized  by  the  pressure 
being  uniform  all  over  it,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
Let  pi  be  the  atmospheric  pressure,  Zi  the  vertical  ordinate,  mea- 
sured positively  upwards  from  a  given  horizontal  plane,  of  any  point 
in  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  hi  the  dynamic  head  at  the 
same  point ;  then  it  appears  from  Article  619,  equation  2,  that  for 
that  surface^ 

Ai-«p,  =  —  =  constant (1.) 

e 

624.  A  SnrflMe  •£  K«aai  PreMure  is  characterized  by  an  aaalo- 

gous  equation, 

< 

A-«  =  — =  constant : (1.) 

f 

and  all  surfsEices  of  equal  pressure  fulfil  the  differential  equation, 

dh  =  dz; (2.) 

which,  for  steady  motion,  becomes 


dz^dh^'-d 


2i" 


(S.) 


expressing  that  the  variations  of  actual  energy  are  those  due  to  the 
variations  of  level  simply. 

625.  noUoM  tai  Plane  ijayers  is  a  state  which  is  either  exactly 
or  approximately  realized  in  many  ordinary  cases  of  liquid  motion  , 


Fig.  246.  Fig.  247. 

and  the  assumption  of  which  is  often  used  as  a  first  approxiinatMm 
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to  the  solution  of  yarious  questions  in  hydraulics.     It  oonaistB  in 

the  motions  of  all  the  particles  in  one 

plane  being  parallel  to  each  other,  per-  2/ 

pendicular  to  the  plane,  and  equal  in 

▼elocitj.     It  is  illustrated  by  the  three 

figures  246,  247,  and  248,  each  of  Tvhich 

represents  a  reservoir  containing  liquid  ^o 

up  to  the  elevation  OZ^  =  z^  above  a  given 
datum,  and  discharging  the  liquid  from 

an  orifice  A^at  the  smaller  elevation  OZa 


=  z^    The  liquid  moves  exactly  or  nearly 


Fig.  248. 


in  plane  layers  at  the  upper  surface  A^  and  at  the  orifice  Aq. 
Let  these  symbols  denote  tiie  areas  of  the  upper  surfiaoe  and  of  the 
issuing  stream  respectively. 

Let  Q  denote  the  rate  of  fiow  per  second,  v^  the  velocity  of  descent 
of  the  liquid  at  the  upper  suiface,  v^  its  velocity  of  outflow  from  the 
orifice;  then,  according  to  Article  405,  the  equation  of  continuity  is 


t7,A,  =  roAo=  Q; 


Q 


Q 


Vo^  -;-. 


Ao 


(1) 


The  pressures  at  the  upper  surface  and  at  the  orifice  respectively 
are  each  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  hence  the  difference  of 
dynamic  head  is  simply  the  difference  of  elevation ;  that  is  to  say, 

therefore,  aooording  to  Article  621,  equations  2  and  3, 


ig 


-ft(-^)— 


(2.) 


This  gives  for  the  velocity  of  outflow, 


^=V|  1-^  t' - ^'^ 


A! 

from  which  can  be  computed  the  rate  of  flow  or  dischaige  by  means 
of  equation  1. 

The  general  equation  of  motion,  for  every  part  of  the  vessel  or 
channel  at  which  the  motion  takes  place  in  plane  layers,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Artide  621,  equation  3, 


-s, — |-^  =  constant  =  7r-^  +  A«  = 
2^  2g 


^9  e 
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The  motion  may  be  considered  to  take  place  in  plane  layers  i»t  any 
part  of  the  channel  whose  sides  are  nearly  stiaight  and  parallel, 
such  as  As  in  fig.  246,  whose  elevation  above  the  datum  is  2;^  To 
find  the  dynamic  head,  and  thence  the  pressure,  at  this  intermediate 
section  of  the  channel,  the  velocity  through  it  is  to  be  computed  by 
the  formula 

^•=A,="Ar' ^-^ 

whence  the  dynamic  head  relatively  to  the  datum  O  is  obtained  by 
the  equation 

*'=*»+^'j <«•) 

and  thence  the  pressure  by  the  foionula 

Pf  =  e(/*2-««) (7.) 

When  a  large  vessel  discharges  liquid  through  a  small  orifice^  the 

AJ 
ratio  ^  is  often  so  small  a  fraction^  that  it  may  be  neglected  in 

equations  2  and  3. 

626.  The  Contracted  Vein  is  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  a  jet 
of  fluid  at  a  short  distance  from  an  orifice  in  a  plate,  which  is 
smaller  in  diameter  and  in  area  than  the  orifice,  owing  to  a  sponta- 
neous contraction  which  the  jet  imdergoes  after  leaving  the  orifice. 

The  area  of  the  narrowed  part  of  the  contracted  vein  is  in  every 
case  to  be  considered  as  the  virtual  or  effective  ouUet,  and  used  for 
Ao  in  the  equations  of  the  last  Article. 

The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  contracted  vein,  or  effective  orifice, 
to  that  of  the  actual  orifice,  is  called  the  co-efficient  of  cantrtKtion. 
For  sharp  edged  orifices  in  thin  plates,  it  has  difierent  values  for 
difierent  figures  and  proportions  of  the  orifice,  ranging  firom  about 
0*58  to  0*7,  and  being  on  an  average  about  |.  It  diminishes  some- 
what for  great  pressures,  and  for  dynamic  heads  of  six  feet  and 
upwards  may  be  taken  at  about  0'6.  The  most  elaborate  table  of 
those  co-efficients  is  that  of  Poncelet  and  Lesbros. 

For  orifices  with  edges  that  are  not  sharp  and  thin,  the  discharge 
is  modified  sensibly  by  firiction.    (See  p.  642.) 

627.  Tertical  OriAcos  of  discharge,  whose  vertical  dimensions  are 
not  small  in  comparison  with  their  depths  below  the  upper  sur&tce 
of  the  reservoir,  are  treated  as  having  a  mean  velocity  of  discharge 
through  their  contracted  veins  due  to  the  mean  value  of  the  square 
root  of  die  dynamic  head  for  the  several  parts  of  the  orifice.  For 
example,  let  y  be  the  horizontal  breadth  of  an  orifice  at  any  given 
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devation  z  above  the  datum^  a^  the  elevation  of  the  lower,  and  «^ 
that  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orifice,  so  that 

A^  =  c  /     ydz (1.) 

is  its  effective  area,  c  being  the  co-efficient  of  contraction.  Then 
that  orifice  is  to  be  treated  as  if  its  depth  below  the  upper  surface 
Ag  were 


--{•^^^^i^}' « 


and  the  formulse  of  Article  625  applied  accordingly.    For  a  rectan- 
gular orifice  for  which  y  is  constant,  this  gives 

n/*»"'^=3  ^^^  ' ^'^ 

and  if  it  is  a  nbUih,  or  a  rectangular  orifice  extending  to  the  upper 
surface,  so  that  9^  =  «;„ 

^^:zr^=| .  Jz,—d (4.) 

628.  SflfflieM  of  B«aai  Hcadi«  which  for  steady  motion  are  also 
SURFACES  OF  EQUAL  VELOCITY,  are  ideal  surfiaces  traversing  a  fluid 
mass,  at  each  of  which  the  dynamic  head  is  uniform.  Their  posi- 
tions'are  related  to  the  direction,  velocity,  curvature,  and  variation 
of  velocity  of  the  fluid  motion  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  fig.  249,  let  H»  H„  H.  H„  represent  a  pair  of  such  surfaces, 
very  near  each  other;  their  normal  distance  ^^^ 

apart  being  dw,  measured  forwards  from  Hi  -iC^^^C 
towards  I^,  and  the  difference  of  dynamic      /^"^^^^^^C^*^  «* 
head  at  them  being  d^     Let  A  B  be  part  of  h^       /^'^X^ 
the    moving   fluid,    forming    an    elementary        ^/ 
stream  whose  velocity   is  V,  its   radius  of  *        249. 

curvature  r,  its  thickness  dr,  and  the  vana-        ,    ^  ^  . 
tion  of  its  velocity  d  V;  velocities  from  A  towards  B  bemg  pon- 
tive,  and  curvature  concave  towards  H,  being  positive.     Then  the 
equations  2  and  3  of  Article  621  give,  ns  before, 

••-^       _._  XT'' 

l^Z.  —  —  dh\   or rr— +  A  =  <»i»statt* ; 0-) 

g  ^9 

and  in  order  that  the  variation  of  head  may  wipply  the  de'jfting 
force  necessary  to  produce  the  curvature  of  the  stream  A  B,  the 
radius  of  curvature  must  be  in  a  plane  perpendiculiu:  to  the  surface, 
of  equal  head,  and  the  following  equation  must  be  fulfilled :— 
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= •  a  r  cos  nr  j 

dn 


gr 

T 


or     —  =  — 


dh  A 

—  'COS  Tir. 
dn 


.(2.) 


629.    In   a  HadlnHag  Cwarmmu  flowing 

towards  or  from  an  axis,  as  described  in 
Article  407,  the  surfaces  of  equal  djma- 
mic  head  and  equal  velocity  are  cylinders 
described  about  the  axis.  The  equation 
of  continuity,  1  of  Article  407,  putting  b 
instead  of  A  to  denote  the  depth,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  of  the  cylindrical  space  in 
which  the  current  flows,  gives  for  the 
velocity  the  formtda 


Fig.  250. 


V  = 


Q      _«oro. 


2x6r 


(1) 


where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  cylindrical  surface  R^,  fig.  250,  at 
which  the  radiating  part  of  the  current  begins  or  ends,  according 
as  it  flows  outwards  or  inwards.  The  radiating  current  may  ex- 
tend indefinitely  in  all  directions  beyond  this  sc^ace,  the  velocity 
being  at  any  point  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  O.  Let 
^0  be  the  dynamic  head  at  E^;  then  at  any  other  cylindrical  sur« 

fiice  of  the  radius  O  K  =  r,  we  have  the  dynamic  head, 

Let  hi  be  the  limit  towards  which  the  dynamic  head  approxi* 
mates  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  is  indefinitely  increased ;  then 


(3.) 


630.  Free  circnlar  Tories. — In  the  cylindrical  spaoe  of  fig.  250, 
lying  outside  of  the  surface  R»,  let  the.  particles  of  the  fluid  revolve 
in  a  circular  current  round  the  axis  0 ;  and  let  the  velocity  of  each 
circular  current  be  such,  that  if,  owing  to  a  slow  radial  movement, 
particles  should  find  their  way  from  one  circular  current  to  another, 
they  would  assume  freely  the  velocities  proper  to  the  several  cur- 
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rents  entered  by  tbem,  without  the  action  of  any  force  but  weight 
and  fluid  pressure.  This  last  condition  is  what  constitutes  a  firee 
vortex,  and  is  a  condition  towards  which  ereiy  vortex  not  acted 
on  bj  external  forces  tends,  because  of  the  tendency  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  particles  of  adjoining  circular  currents.  It  is  ex- 
preeoed  mathematically  by 

A  +  H—  =  ^  =  constant (1.) 

■ 

A)  will  be  caUed  the  maxxmwn  head. 

Conceive  a  portion  of  a  thin  circular  current  of  the  mean  radius 
Ty  contained  between  two  cylindrical  sur&ces  at  the  indefinitely 
small  distance  apart  d  r,  and  of  the  area  unity,  the  current  having 
the  velocity  v.  Then  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  portion  of  the 
current  is 

gr  * 

which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  deviating  force 

tdh; 
that  is  to  say, 

?  =  ^.. (2.) 

dr      gr  ^  ' 

But  by  the  condition  of  freedom  in  equation  1,  we  have  -  » 
2  (A| — A),  which  being  substituted  in  equation  2,  gives 

dh  ^  2(A^--A) 

dr  r      * 

whcDoe 

*•  "  *  =  Yg'^'?''- ^^-^ 

or,  ths  vdceity  is  inversdy  as  the  distance  /ram  the  aaeis,  exactly  as 
in  a  radiating  current.  Then  let  v«  be  the  velocity  of  revolution, 
and  h^  the  dynamic  head,  at  the  inner  boundary  ft,  of  the  vortex  ; 
we  have  for  the  general  equations  amongst  the  dynamic  heads  and 
velocities  at  all  points, 


A.  =  A.  +  2^  =  A  +  ^^  =  A  +  ^-; 


(4.) 
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631.  Free  Spimi  T«rtez« — ^As  the  equations  of  the  motion  of  a 
free  circular  vortex  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  a  radiating 
current,  it  follows  that  they  also  apply  to  a  vortex  in  which  the 
motion  is  compoimded  of  those  two  motions  in  any  proportions, 
90  Umg  as  the  velocity  is  inversely  as  the  distance  /rom  tJie  axis.  To 
fulfil  this  condition,  the  currents  of  liquid  must  have  a  form  that 
is  at  every  point  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the 
axis  ;  a  property  of  the  logarithmic  spiral.  Let  v  be  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  a  free  spiral  vortex  at  any  pointy  and  $  the  con- 
stant inclination  of  the  current  to  the  radius  vector ;  then  the  com- 
ponent of  the  motion  whose  velocity  is  v  cos  ^,  is  analogous  to  the 
motion  of  a  radiating  current,  and  that  whose  velocity  is  v  sin  $  is 
analogous  to  the  motion  of  a  free  circular  vortex. 

632.  A  Forced  Vortex  is  one  in  which  the  velocity  of  revolution 
of  the  particles  follows  any  law  different  from  that  of  a  free  vor- 
tex ;  but  the  kind  of  forced  vortex  which  it  is  most  useful  to  con- 
sider, is  one  in  which  the  particles  revolve  with  equal  angular 
velocities  of  revolution,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  rotating  solid 
body ;  so  that  if  r«  be  the  radius  of  the  ovier  boundary  of  the  vor- 
tex, where  the  velocity  is  v*, 

V  = (1.) 

The  equation  of  deviating  force,  2  of  Article  630,  is  applicable  to 
all  vortices,  forced  as  well  as  free.  Introducing  into  it  the  value 
of  V  from  equation  1,  above,  we  find, 

dh_f}ir  , 

Tr-J?, W 

which  being  integrated,  with  the  understanding  that  the  dynamic 
head  is  to  be  reckoned  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  vortex,  gives 

^  =  27Pu=2^'^  =  V ^^-^ 

from  which  it  appears,  that  in  a  rotating  vortex,  tlia  dynamic  head 
<U  any  point  is  Qie  lieiglU  dve  to  the  velocity,  and  the  energy  of  any 
particle  is  liolf  actual  and  half  potential, 

G33.  A  Combined  Vortex  consists  of  a  free  vortex  without  and  a 
foi*ced  vortex  within  a  given  cylindrical  surface,  such  as  Eq  in  fig. 
2d0.  In  order  that  such  a  combined  vortex  may  exist,  the  velo- 
city v^  and  the  dynamic  head  K  at  the  surface  of  junction  must  be 
the  same  for  the  two  vortices ;  consequently,  as  iJie  dynamic  head 
of  the  forced  vortex  is  equal  to  the  height  due  to  its  velocity,  and 
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the  sam  of  those  heights  for  the  surface  of  junction  is  equal  to  the 
maadmu/m  head  hi  of  the  free  Yortex,  we  have  this  principle : — In  a 
wmbined  vortex,  the  maximum  dynamic  head  is  double  of  the  dyrkOr 
mic  head  at  the  eurface  of  juTictton,  each  being  meaaured  rdaUvdy  to 
the  axis  of  the  vortex;  or  symbolicallj. 


v'„ 


A,=  2Ao  =  ^ 


a.) 


z, 


B^ 

y^     ^ 

V 

»»     y 

JL                 O               .^ 

To  illustrate  this  geometrically;  let  a  combined  vortex  revolve 
ftbont  a  vertical  axis^  O  2t^  Z],  fig. 
251,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liquid  being  free,  and  represented 
in  section  by  DBOBD.  Let 
A  B,  A  By  be  the  cylindrical  sur- 
face of  junction  between  the  free 
and  the  forced  vortices.  Let 
A  O  A  be  a  horizontal  plane, 
touching  the  upper  surface  at  its  lowest  point,  which  is  at  the 
axi«,  and  let  vertical  ordinates  be  measured  from  this  plane.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  equal  at  all  points,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration ;  so  that  if  «  be  the  height  of  any  point  in  the 
8ui£ice  of  the  vortex  above  A  O  A,  we  shall  have  simply 


ilg.  251. 


«=:A. 


(2.) 


Then  for  the  forced  Tortez, 


Sas 


.(3.) 


80  that  B  O  B  is  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  with  its  vertex  at  O. 

Make  AC  =  2AB  =  2;2l;  this  will  represent  Ai,  the  maximum 
dynamic  head ;  and  for  the  nee  vortex, 


z^h  - 


2gf^ 


(4.) 


and  D  B,  D  B,  is  a  hyperboloid  of  the  second  order,  described  by 
the  rotation  round  the  vertical  axis  of  a  hyperbola  of  the  second 
order,  whose  ordinate  Ai  —  «,  measured  downwards  from  C  Z^  C,  is 
inveraely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  axis.  The  two 
surfaces  have  a  common  tangent  at  B  B,  where  they  join. 

The  velocity  of  any  particle  in  the  free  vortex  is  that  due  to  its 
depth  below  C  C ;  that  of  any  particle  in  the  forced  vortex  is  that 
due  to  its  height  above  A  A ;  and  B,  where  those  velocities  are 
equal,  is  midway  between  C  C  and  A  A. 

2p 
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The  theory  of  the  oombiiied  vortex  v  as  made,  by  iiie  Imte  Pio- 
feasor  James  Thomson^  the  principle  of  the  action  of  his  turbine 
or  Tortez  water-wheel. 

634.  T«Mictti  HcT#ipiiwfc — ^When  a  mass  of  liquid  xwolves  in  a 
Tertical  plane  about  a  horizontal  axis  (like  the  water  in  a  backet  of 
an  overshot  wheel),  its  upper  surface  is  not  horizontal,  but  assumes 
a  figure  depending  on  tke  deviating  force  required  hj  its  revo- 
Intion. 

In  fig.  252,  let  0  represent  a  horizontal  axis, 
and  B  a  bucket  of  liquid  revolving  round  it  in  a 

vertical  circle  of  the  radius  B  C,  with  the  angular 
velocity  of  revolution  ck  Let  W  be  the  wei^^t  of 
liquid  in  the  bucket 

Then  the  deviating  force  required  is  given  bj 
the  formula 

•BC. 


9 


Fig.  25S. 


Take  the  radius  B  C  itself  to  iqireMni  the  devi- 
ating force,  and  UA.  vertically  upwards  from  the  axis  to  leprsssnt 
the  weij^i ;  the  height  0  A  is  given  by  the  properttoB 


that  is^ 


:B0::W:^!^BB, 

9 


(1.) 


where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 

Now  A  C  representing  the  weight,  and  C  B  the  centrifugal  foroe^ 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  devtating/oree,  the  ifUemal  condition  of  the 
liquid  in  the  bucket,  according  to  D'Alembert's  principle,  is  the 

same  as  if  it  were  under  a  force  represented  by  A  B,  the  resultant 
of  these  two  forces ;  therefore  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  is  perpendi- 
cular to  AB. 

Now  it  appears  from  equation  1,  that  the  height  of  A  above  O 
is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  of  every  circumstance 
3xcept  the  time  of  revolution;  being,  in  fiict,  the  height  of  a  revolv- 
ing pendulum  which  revolves  in  the  same  time  with  the  wheel 
(See  Article  539.)  Therefore  the  point  A  is  the  same  for  all 
buckets  carried  by  the  same  wheel  with  the  same  angnlar  velocity, 
and  for  all  poiots  in  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  bucket^ 
whether  nearer  to  or  &rther  from  the  axis  C  ;  therefore  the  upper 
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Barhoe  of  the  liquid  in  eacb  bucket  is  part  of  a  cylinder  described 
about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  A  and  parallel  to  C. 

The  theory  of  rolling  waves  may  be  deduced  from  the  above 
proposition.     For  a  brief  sketch  of  that  theory,  see  p.  631. 

SBonoir  2. — Motions  ofO<uea  toUhaiU  Friction. 


635.  DtmuiUc  Head  !■  Oases. — The  dynamical  equations  of 
motion  of  a  gas  are  the  same  with  those  already  given  in  Article 
618,  equation  2;  and  in  their  integration,  it  has  to  be  observed 
that  p  the  densily,  is  no  longer  constant,  but  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure. The  equations  of  continuity  have  been  given  in  Articles  419 
to  423. 

In  finding  the  dynahic  head  for  a  particle  of  a  gas,  instead  of 

^  there  iB  to  be  taken  /;^.  as  is  evident  from  the  general  equa- 

tions  of  fluid  motion  already  referred  to.  Consequently,  the  dyna- 
mic head  for  a  gaseous  particle,  at  a  given  elevation  z  above  a  fixed 
horizontal  plane,  is,  relatively  to  that  plane, 

i_  r<fp 


=  f^+*; (1) 

Jot 


and  the  putting  of  this  value  for  A  in  all  the  dynamical  eqtiation$ 
relating  to  liquids,  transforms  them  into  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions for  gases. 

In  most  practical  problems  respecting  the  flow  of  gases,  the  dif- 
ferences of  level  of  different  points  of  the  gaseous  mass  have  little 
or  no  sensible  effect  on  the  motion ;  so  that  z  may  often  be  omitted 
from  the  preceding  formuhk 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  int^pral  in  that  formula,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  almost  all  changes  of  velocity  of  gases  take  place 
so  rapidly,  that  the  particles  have  no  time  to  receive  or  to  emit 
heat  to  any  sensible  amount ;  and  therefore  the  pressure  and  den- 
sity of  eadi  particle  are  related  to  each  other  according  to  the  law 
already  explained  in  treating  of  the  velocity  of  sound;  that  ia 
to  say, 

po:e; (2.) 

the  exponent  y  having  the  values  therein  stated,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  1  *408  for  air.  This  gives  for  the  vtlue  of  the  integral 
in  equation  1, 

*-=/:f'=»-^if' <»•> 

in  which,  for  air, 
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Let 

T  =  T  + 46^-2  Fahr. (5.) 

denote  the  ahsoltUe  temperature  of  the -gas,  T  being  its  temperature 
on  the  ordinary  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  let 

T^=  493°-2  Fahr.  (6.) 

be  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice.  Then  for  gases  seo' 
sibly  perfect, 

f  =  f;.' (7.) 

from  which  we  have  the  following  value  of  the  integral  in  terms  of 
the  temperature : — 

A.^  =  /'^=^       £.._-; (8.) 

80  that  it  is  amvf^y  proportioned  to  the  absolute  temperaiure. 

It  is  known  by  the  science  of  thermodynamics,  that  the  above 
expression  is  equivalent  to 

Jc^r; (9.) 

where  <S  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  pressure,  and  J  is 
*' Joules  equivalent"  or  the  height  from  which  a  given  weight  must 
fall,  in  order  to  produce  by  friction  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  by  one  degree.  For 
Fahrenheit's  scale, 

J  =  772  feet (10.) 

vapours : — 

^  feet.  e. 

/>• 

Air, 26,214     0*238 

Oxygen, 23.710 

Hydrogen, 378,819 

Steam, 42,141*  0-480 

u^hervapour, 10,110     0*481 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  vapour,...       9,902     0*^575 

Oarbonic  acid,  if  a  perfect  gas, ...     17,264 

Do.,  actually, I7>i45     0*217 

*  This  is  an  ideal  resnlt,  arri7ed  at  not  by  direct  experiment,  bat  by  calcuUtkm 
ftom  the  chemical  composition  of  steam. 
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The  variations  of  pressorey  volume,  and  absolute  temperature  of 
a  gas  during  rapid  chianges  of  motion,  are  connected  by  the  propor- 
tional equation 

t  a  p^^  Qc  p  y  (11.) 

The  equations  in  this  Article  are  all  adapted  to  perfect  gases. 
Actual  gases  deviate  from  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition  more  or 
less ;  but  in  most  practical  questions  of  hydrodynamics  the  equa- 
tions for  perfect  gases  may  be  applied  to  them  without  material 
error. 

636.   TiM  B4««tl«B  •€  C«Btf  aalty  for  «  Stcm^r  Straaai  •€  Ona  takes 

the  following  form,  when  the  laws  stated  in  the  last  Article  are 
taken  into  account.  The  original  equation,  as  given  in  Article 
421,  being  equivalent  to 

Qf  =  Avf  =  constant, (1.) 

we  have  to  consider  that,  by  the  equations  of  the  last  Article,  we 

have 

1  _i  1 

^  «  jpy  «  T^>  a  {h-zf^ (2.) 

the  exponents  having,  for  air,  the  values 

^=0-71;  -J-r  =2-451 (3.) 

y  y-1  ^   ^ 

Henoe  the  equation  of  continuity,  in  terms  of  the  pressure,  of  the 
absolute  temperature,  and  of  the  dynamic  head  respectively,  takes 
the  following  forms  : — 

Qp^  =  Avp^ zs:  constant; (4.) 

i                    1 
Q  T^-"  =zAv  T>^>  =  constant ; (5.) 

Q(A-«)»^'  =  A 1?  (A -«)''-^=  constant; (6.) 

637.  wurw  •r  Chw  frOTM  «■  Oriflcc — Let  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
within  a  receiver  be  pi,  and  without,  p, ;  let  A  be  the  effective  area 
of  an  orifice  with  thin  edges ;  that  is,  the  product  of  the  actual  area 
by  a  co-efficieni  of  cofUnicHon,  whose  value  is 

0*6,  nearly. 

Let  the  receiver  be  so  lai^  that  the  velocity  within  it  is  insensible. 
Let  the  absolute  temperature  and  density  of  the  gas  within  the 
receiver  be  r^  f„  and  those  of  the  issuing  jet  r^  ^    The  latter  are 
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not  the  same  with  those  of  the  aHU  gas  outside,  for  reasons  to  be 
stated  afterwards.     Then 


^=(s)'';f=©'^ '■•> 


and  bj  equation  8  of  Article  635,  and  equation  3  of  Article  62 1^ 
we  have  for  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  outflow, 


2g  y— I    to 


.j^O.Tl  — T, 


y-i 


(2.) 


y  — 1     ^     To  I  \piJ       ' )    J 

from  which  the  velocity  itself,  and  the  flow  of  volume  Q  =  v  A  at 
the  contracted  vein,  are  easily  computed.  To  find  the  flow  qf 
weight,  the  last  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

^  =  ^-(^f=^'(^f; (3.) 

giving  the  following  results  : — 


Y 


(4.) 


For  small  differences  of  pressure,  such  that  ^  is  nearly  =  1,  the 

following  approximate  formula  may  be  used  where  great  accuracy 
is  not  required  : — 

—  =^-!l-?LlZ^  (5) 

When  the  motion  of  the  jet  is  finally  extinguished  by  friction, 
heat  is  reproduced  sufficient  to  raise  the  absolute  temperature  nearly 
to  its  original  value,  ri.     (See  also  p.  642.) 

637  A.  maziMaM  Fi«fr  of  Oaa. — ^When  ^  is  indefinitely  dimin- 

ished,  the  velocity  of  outflow  given  by  equation  2  of  Article  637 
increases  towards  the  limit 


Vll^.}. ^'•) 
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being  greater  than  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  ratio  \/ =■  :  1, 

whose  yalue  for  air  ia  2*21,  giving  for  the  limiting  velocity  of  flow 
of  air 

2,413  feet  per  second  x  \/  ^ (2.) 

The  flow  qf  vmgkty  however,  as  given  by  equation  4  of  Article 

637,  does  not  continuously  increase  as  ^  ia  indefinitely  ^jmiTiiJitfxi^ 

Pi 
but  reaches  a  maximum  for  the  value 


conesponding  to 


1^ 


y  +  1' 


(»•) 


The  values  of  these  ratios  for  air  are 


h.  =  0-527 ;  ??  =  0-6345 ;  -*  s=  0-8306,, 
Pi  ei  ^» 

and  the  oorresponding  velocity  of  flow  is 


(4-) 


-V  t(y+l)p.Tj 


(5.) 


being  less  than  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  ratio  \/      ,  .  :  1, 

whose  value  for  air  is  0-912 ;  giving  for  the  velocity  of  flow  of  air 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  flow  of  weight  through  a  given  orifioe 
from  a  receiver  where  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  given, 

v  =  997  feet  per  second  x  A/   7 (6.) 

It  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  flow  of  weight  in  the  following 
mann^*:— 

(7.) 


Pi 


in  which  — ^  is  what  is  called  the  reduced  vdocUy,  being  the  velo* 

city  of  a  current  of  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  in  the  receiver, 
whose  flow  of  weight  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  acioal  owxait^ 
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The  maximum  reduced  velocity  corresponds  to  the  nuadmom  flow; 
and  its  value  is 

—^  =  velocity  of  sound  X  f      i.i  )        (^•) 

whose  value  for  air  is 

velocity  of  sound  x  0-579  =  632  feet  per  sea  x  a/ ^...{9. 

The  investigations  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article  are  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  originally  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  May,  1856,  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson;  and  the 
results  differ  by  small  quantities  arising  mainly  from  those  gentle- 
men having  taken  y  =  1*41,  instead  of  1*408. 

Drs.  Joule  and  Thomson  tested  the  theoretical  result  as  to 
the  maximufn  reduced  velocity  given  in  equation  9,  by  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  air  through  onfices  in  plates  of  copper  of  0*029, 
0*053,  and  0*084  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  temperature  of  57^ 

Fahrenheit,  for  which  —  =  tttq-o'  ^^^  ^^  calculated  maximum 


0 


493*2' 


reduced  velocity  is  647  feet  per  second.    (See  p.  G42.) 

The  maximum  reduced  velocity  found  by  experiment  was  550 
feet  per  second,  or  0*84  of  that  fdund  by  theory;  but  in  calculating 
the  velocity  from  the  experiments,  the  actual  area  of  the  orifice  waa 
employed;  so  that  the  difference  probably  arises  from  contraction. 
The  corresponding  value  of  the  ratio  pt :  jOi,  as  found  by  experiment^ 
was  0*375  instead  of  0*527 ;  a  difference  produced  by  friction. 

Section  3. — MoHona  o/Liquida  wUh  Friction, 

638.  Ctoaend  Ijawb  •€  Fiaid  Fricti«ik — It  is  known  by  e3:peri* 
ment,  that  between  a  fluid,  and  a  solid  sur&ce  over  which  it  glides^ 
there  is  exerted  a  resistance  to  their  relative  motion  which  is  pro- 
portional to  their  surface  of  contact,  and  to  the  density  of  the  fluid, 
and  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  relative  motion ;  that  is,  the  resistance  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  tfie  weiglU  of  a  prism  of  the  fluid,  whose  base  is  the 
surface  of  contact,  and  its  height  the  hetglit  due  to  ike  relative  velocity^ 

Let  S  be  the  surface  of  contact,  v  the  velocity,  ^  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volume  of  the  fluid,  and  f&  factor  called  the  co-^fficient  oj 
fricbion;  then 

is  the  amount  of  the  friction  at  the  sui&oe  & 
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The  oo-affioient/is  not  abeolntelj  constant  at  different  yelodtiea 
The  mode  of  calculation  employed  in  practice,  where  the  relocitj  is 
one  of  the  nnknown  quantities  to  be  determined,  is  to  find  an 
approximate  value  of  the  velocity  from  the  mean  value  of/;  then 
to  compute  the  value  of  /  corresponding  to  that  approximate 
velocity,  and  use  it  to  compute  the  velocity  more  exactly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  the  co-efficients  of  friction, 
according  to  different  authorities,  for  streams  of  wateb,  gliding  over 
various  surfaces;  v  being  the  tnean  vdocUyqfthe  a^ream^  in  feet  pev 
second: — 

Iron  pipes  (Darcy)^     Let  d  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet;  then^ 
or  for  velocities  that  are  not  very  small, 

/=  0005(1+^). 

Iron  pipes,  value  of/ for  first  approximation,  0*0064 

Beds  of  rivers  (Weisbach),.../  «  a  +  -;  a  »  0*0074. 

h  a  0*00023  ^'^^ 
Beds  of  rivers,  value  of  /  for  first )  ^^ 

..    '  >  O'OOTO. 

approximation, J  ' 

A  collection  of  numerous  formulsB  for  fluid  friction,  proposed  bf 
different  authors,  together  with  tables  of  the  results  of  the  best 
formulae,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Neville's  work  on  hydraulics.  The 
formuUs  of  many  authors,  though  differing  in  appearance,  are 
founded  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  experimental  data,  being 
chiefly  those  of  Du  Bust,  with  additions  by  subsequent  inquirers ; 
and  their  practical  results  do  not  materially  differ.  The  two 
formulse  given  above,  on  the  authority  of  Darcy,  for  iron  pipes, 
are  based  on  his  experiments  as  recorded  in  his  treatise  du 
MouvemmU  de  VEau  oamM  les  Tuyaux.^ 

639.  laionml  Fiaidi  FrictiMi.— Although  the  particles  of  fluids 
have  no  transverse  elasticity — ^that  is,  no  tendency  to  recover  a 
certain  figure  after  having  been  distorted — it  is  certain  that  they 
resist  being  made  to  slide  over  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a  lateral 
communication  of  motion  amongst  them ;  that  is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  of  particles  which  move  side  by  side  in  parallel  lines  to 

*  See  also  A  General  Formula  fir  tMe  Umform  Flow  ^f  Watar  in  £iver$ 
amU  other  Channels,  by  B.  GangiiiUet  and  W.  R.  Katter. 
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assume  the  same  velocity.  The  laws  of  this  lateral  eommvmieaiion 
of  motion,  or  internal  friction,  of  fluids,  are  not  known  exactly; 
but  its  effects  are  known  thus  &r : — that  the  energy  due  to  differ- 
ences of  velocity,  which  it  causes  to  disappear,  is  replaced  by  heat 
in  the  proportion  of  one  thermal  unit  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  772 
foot  pounds  of  energy,  and  that  it  causes  the  friction  of  a  stream 
against  its  channel  to  take  effect,  not  merely  in  retarding  the  film 
of  fluid  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  tiie  sides  of  the  channel, 
but  in  retarding  the  whole  stream,  so  as  to  reduce  its  motion  to  one 
approximating  to  a  motion  in  plane  layers  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  channel  (Article  625). 

640.  Frictl«B  la  BM  I7Bir«rai  Scrcaab — ^It  is  this  last  &ct  which 
renders  possible  the  existence  of  an  open  stream  of  uniform  section, 
velocity,  and  declivity.  In  hydraulic  calculations  respecting  the 
resistance  of  this,  or  any  other  stream,  the  value  given  to  the 
velocity  is  its  mean  value  throughout  a  given  oross-section  of  the 
stream  A, 

•=l •<!•> 

The  greatest  velocity  in  each  cross-section  of  a  stream  takes  place 
at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  channeL 
Its  rctio  to  the  mean  velocity  is  given  by  the  following  empirical 
formula  of  Prony,  where  Y  is  the  greatest  velocity  in  feet  per 
iiecond: — 

^  _    771  4-  Y 

Y  ■"  iO-25  +  Y ^  ' 

In  an  uniform  stream,  the  dynamic  head  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  expended  in  producing  increase  of  actual  energy,  is 
wholly  expended  in  overcoming  friction.  Consider  a  portion  of  the 
stream  whose  length  is  2,  and  £sdl  z.  The  loss  of  head  is  equal  to 
the  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  stream,  according  to  Article  623 ;  and 
the  expenditure  of  potential  energy  in  a  second  is  accordingly 

2;^  Q  =  «f  v  A. 

Equating  this  to  the  work  performed  in  a  second  in  overcoming 
friction,  viz.,  v  R,  we  find 

«cvA=:/eS^; 

or  dividing  by  common  factors,  and  by  the  area  of  section  A,  ire 
find  for  the  value  of  the  fall  in  terms  of  the  velociiy 
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Let  8  be  what  is  called  the  toeUed  perimeter  of  the  croBS-section  of 
the  stream;  that  is,  the  cross-sectioiL  of  the  rubbing  surface  of  the 
stream  and  channel;  then 

and  diTiding  both  sides  of  equation  3  by  I,  we  find  for  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  declivity  and  the  velocity. 


(*•) 


—  is  what  is  called  the  '^ hydraulic  meak  depth"  of  the  stream: 

8  * 

and  as  the  fidction  is  inversely  proportional  to  it^  it  is  evident  that 
the  figure  of  cross-section  of  chuinel  which  gives  the  least  friction 
is  that  whose  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  greatest^  viz.,  a  semicircle. 
When  the  stability  of  the  material  limits  the  side-slope  of  the 
channel  to  a  certain  angle,  Mr.  Neville  has  shown  that  the  figure 
of  least  friction  consists  of  a  pair  of  straight  side-slopes  of  the  given 
inclination  connected  at  the  bottom  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel;  or, 
if  a  flat  bottom  be  necessary,  by  a  horizontal  line  touching  that  arc. 
Por  such  a  chaimel,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  half  of  the  depth 
of  liquid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 

641.  TwTiiMK  Stream. — In  a  Stream  whose  area  of  cross-section 
varies,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  mean  velocity  vaiies  at 
different  cross-sections,  the  loss  of  dynamic  head  is  the  sum  of  that 
expended  in  overcoming  friction,  and  of  that  expended  in  producing 
increased  velocity,  when  the  velocity  increases,  or  the  difference  of 
those  two  quantities  when  the  velocity  diminishes,  which  difierence 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  and  may  represent  either  a  loss  or  a 
gain  of  head.  The  following  method  of  representing  this  principle 
symbolically  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  practical  purposes. 
In  %g,  253,  let  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates be  taken  at  a  point  O 
completely  bdow  the  part  of  the 
stream  to  be  considered;  let  ho- 
rizontal abscissae  x  be  measured 
againet  the  direction  of  flow, 
and  vertical  ordinates  to  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  z,  up-  ^  26«. 

warda  Consider  any  indefinitely  short  portion  of  the  stream  whose 
horizontal  length  iadx;  id  practice  this  may  almost  always  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  actual  leugtL     The  £blU  in  that  portion  of 
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the  stream  is  d  z,  and  the  acceleration  —  dv,  because  of  v  bemg 
opposite  to  jB.  Then  modifying  the  expression  for  the  loss  of  head 
due  to  friction  in  equation  3  of  Article  640  to  meet  the  present 
case,  and  adding  the  loss  of  head  due  to  acceleration,  we  find 

,  vdv  ,    -  sdx     f^  ,- . 

In  applying  this  differential  equation  to  the  solution  of  any  parti- 
cular problem,  for  v  is  to  be  put  Q  -r  A,  and  for  A  and  8  are  to  be 
put  their  values  in  terms  of  x  and  z.  Thus  is  obtained  a  differential 
equation  between  x  and  z,  and  the  constant  quantity  Q,  the  flow 
per  second.  If  Q  is  known,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  value 
of  z  for  one  pai-ticular  value  of  x,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  integral  equation  between  z  and  x.    If  Q  is  unknown,  the 

d  z 
values  of  z  for  two  particular  values  of  x,  or  of  z  and  -,—  (the 

declivity),  for  one  particular  value  of  ar,  are  required  for  the  solu- 
tion, which  comprehends  the  determination  of  the  value  of  Q. 

642.    The    Fricttoa    In  «   Pipe   Raanlns  Fall    produces    loss    of 

dynamic  head  according  to  the  same  law  with  the  friction  in  a 
channel,  except  that  the  dynamic  head  is  now  the  sum  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pipe  above  a  given  level,  and  of  the  height  due  to  the 
pressure  withm  it.  The  differential  equation  which  expresses  this 
is  as  follows : — Let  dlhe  the  length  of  an  indefinitely  short  portion 
of  a  pipe  measiu^  in  the  direction  of  flow,  8  its  internal  circumfer- 
ence, A  its  area  of  section,  z  its  elevation  above  a  given  level,  p  the 
pressure  within  it,  h  the  dynamic  head.     Then  the  loss  of  heeA  ii 

7,            T       dp      vdv       -  sdl     if  ,.  . 

-dh=  -dz-.f^  ~  +/.-  .^^. (1.) 

The  ratio  ^  is  caUed  the  ««*«rf  or  M«»«iio  *forfM%,  beiBg  the 

rate  of  declivity  of  an  open  channel  of  the  same  flow,  area,  and 

hydraulic  mean  deptL     This  may  differ  to  any  extent  from  the 

dz 
fustual  dedivity  of  the  pipe,  -jy. 

When  the  pipe  is  of  uniform  section,  dv  ^  0^  and  the  first  term 
of  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  1  vanishes. 

When  the  section  of  the  pipe  varies,  s  and  A  are  given  functions 
of  l.  If  Q  is  given,  v  =  Q  -f-  A  is  also  a  given  function  of  I ;  and 
to  solve  the  equation  completely,  there  is  only  required  in  addition 
the  value  of  h  for  one  particular  value  of  ^     If  Q  is  unknown,  the 

values  of  h  for  two  particular  values  of  Z,  or  of  h  and  -jj  for  one 
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particular  value  of  I,  are  required  for  the  solution,  wliicli  compre- 
hends the  determination  of  Q. 

643.  ReaiaiaBce  •€  niMMhptoem. — ^A  mouthpiece  is  the  part  of  a 
channel  or  pipe  immediately  adjoining  a  reservoir.  The  internal 
fiiddon  of  the  fluid  on  entering  a  mouthpiece  causes  a  loss  of  head 
equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  multiplied  by  a  constant 
depending  on  the  figure  of  the  mouthpiece,  whose  values  for  certain 
figures  have  been  foimd  empirically;  l^t  is  to  say,  let  —  A  A  be  the 
loss  of  head ;  then 

-^*  =  i7 0-) 

f  being  a  constant 

For  the  mouthpiece  of  a  cylindrical  pipe,  issuing  from  the  flat 
side  of  a  reservoir,  and  making  the  angle  i  with  a  normal  to  the 
side  of  the  reservoir,  according  to  Weisbach, 

/  =  0-505  +  0-303  sint  +  0-226  sin* i (2.) 


644.   The  BcalfllaBM  •€  Cwurem  aad  Kbms  in  pipes  causeS  a  loss 

«f  head  equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  multiplied  by  a  co- 
efiident^  whose  values,  according  to  Weisbach,  are  given  by  the 
following  formulae : — For  curves,  let  i  be  the  arc  to  radius  unity,  r 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  centre  line  of  the  pipe,  and  d  its 
diameter. 

Then  for  a  circular  pipe. 


(1.) 


/•=  1  {0131+ 1-847  (^y}; 

and  for  a  rectangular  pipe, 

/•  =  1  {0-124.  3.104  (^/}. 

For  knees f  or  sudden  bends,  let  i  be  the  angle  made  by  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  pipe  at  either  side  of  the  knee  with  each  other;  then 

f  =  0-9457  sin*  ^  +  2-047  sin*  ^ (2.) 

645.  A  8«44«m  KmfauriMBeMt  of  the  channel  in  which  a  stream 
of  liquid  flows,  causes  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  mean  velocity  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  area  of  section  is  in- 
creased. Thus,  let  Vi  be  the  velocity  in  the  narrower  portion  of 
the  channel,  and  let  m  be  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  in  which 
the  channel  is  suddenly  enlarged:  the  velocity  in  the  enlai^ged  part 
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IS  — .  Now  it  appears  from  experiment,  that  the  actual  energy 
due  to  the  velocity  of  the  narrow  stream  rdativdy  to  the  wide 
stream,  that  is,  to  the  difference  Vi  (\ ],  is  expended  in  over- 
coming the  internal  fluid  friction  of  eddies,  and  so  producing  heat; 
80  that  there  is  a  loss  of  total  head,  represented  by 


?i('-^- 0.) 


^9 
646.  TiM  G«it«nii  PMbiem  of  the  flow  of  a  stream  with  Miction 


is  thus  expressed : — Let  h^  +  ^  and  At  +  —,  be  the  total  heads 

at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  stream  respectively ;  then  the  loss 
of  total  head  is  represented  by 

^^  -  A.  +  ^'  =  2  •  F  f (1.) 

where  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  represents  the  sum  of 
all  the  losses  of  head  due  to  the  friction  in  various  parts  of  the 
dianneL     (See  p.  647.) 

Section  4. — Flow  of  Gases  wUh  Friction, 

647.  The  General  Ij«w  of  the  fnction  of  gases  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  friction  of  liquids  as  expressed  by  equation  1^  Article 
638,  the  value  of  the  co-efficient/ being 

0-006,  nearly, 

for  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  pipe  or  channel  For  a  cylin* 
drical  mouthpiece,  the  co-efficient  of  resistance  is  0-83 ;  for  a 
conical  mouthpiece  diminishing  from  the  reservoir,  0*38. 

When  the  pressures  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  stream  of  gas 

do  not  differ  by  more  than  ^  of  their  mean  amount,  problems 

respecting  its  flow  may  be  solved  approximately  by  means  of  the 
above  data,  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  liquid  of  the  density  due  to 
the  lesser  pressure,  as  in  the  approximate  equation  of  Article  637. 
In  seeking  the  exact  solution  of  the  flow  of  a  gas  with  friction, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  friction  in  pro- 
ducing heat,  and  so  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  above  what 
it  woidd  be  if  there  were  no  fnction,  as  supposed  in  Section  2.  In 
the  flow  of  a  perfect  gas  with  friction,  if  the  heat  produced  by  the 
friction  is  not  lost  by  conduction,  the  friction  causes  no  loss  of  total 
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liead ;  so  that  if  at  tHe  beginmng  and  end  of  a  stream  the  relocities 
of  a  perfect  gas  are  the  same,  its  temperatures  must  also  be  the 
same.  In  an  imperfect  gas,  there  is  a  small  depression  of  tempera- 
ture, which  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson  as 
a  means  of  determining  or  verifying  the  laws  of  the  deviation  of 
different  gases  from  the  condition  of  perfect  gas. 

Sectiok  5. — MtUual  ImptUae  qf  Fluids  cmd  Solids. 

648.  PrcMwe  •€  «  Jet  agAlnst  «  Fixed  tarflusc. — A  jet  of  fluid 

A,  flg.  254,  striking  a  smooth  surface,  is  deflected  so  as  to  glide 


Fig.  2M. 


Fig.  266. 


Fig.  SM. 


along  the  surfiEu^e  in  that  path  B  E  which  makes 
the  smallest  angle  with  its  original  direction 
of  motion  A  B,  and  at  length  glances  ofl*  at  the 
edge  E  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  surface. 
To  simplify  the  question,  the  sur£EU3e  is  sup- 
posed to  be  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
guide  the  jet  to  glance  off  it  in  one  definite  direction.  The  £ric- 
tion  between  the  jet  and  the  surface  is  supposed  insensible.  This 
being  the  case,  as  the  particles  of  fluid  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
&oe  move  along  it,  and  the  only  sensible  force  exerted  between 
them  and  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  their  direction  of  motion, 
that  force  cannot  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  particles, 
but  can  only  deviate  it.  Let  v,  then,  be  the  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid,  Q  the  volume  discharged  per  second,  p  the  density, 
and  /3  the  angle  by  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  deflected;  then 


is  the  momentum  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  whose  motion  is  deflected 
per  second.    Also  conceive  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  1^  are  each 
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equal  to  the  velocity  v,  and  make  with  each  other  the  ang^  ^8 ; 
then  the  hase  of  that  triangle,  whose  value  is 

2vsm  "Xy 

represents  the  change  of  velocity  undergone  by  each  particle  of 
fluid ;  so  that  the  change  of  momentum  per  second  is 

F  =  -^  -sm^; (1.) 

and  this  also  is  the  amount  of  the  total  pressure  acting  between  the 
fluid  and  the  surface,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  which  is  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  before  mentioned ;  that  is,  which 
makes  equal  angles  in  opposite  directions  with  the  original  and  new 
directions  of  motion  of  the  jet. 

The  force  represented  by  F  may  be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents, F,  and  F^  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
original  direction  of  the  jet.  The  values  of  the  resultant  and  its 
two  components  evidently  bear  to  each  other  the  proportions, 

F  :  F,  :Fy  ::  2sin|  :  l-cos/8  :  sin/S (2.) 

whence  the  components  have  the  values, 

F.  =  ^^(l-cos/3);  F,  =  i^mafi (3.) 

y  y 

If  the  smrface  struck  by  the  jet  is  of  a  symmetrical  figure  about 
the  original  direction  of  the  jet  as  an  axis,  the  quantity  of  fluid  Q 
which  strikes  the  surfieuse  in  each  second  spreads  and  glides  ofi*  in 
various  directions  distributed  symmetrically  round  the  axis,  and 
making  equal  angles  fi  with  it ;  so  that  the  forces  exerted  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spread  and  diverted 
jet  balance  each  other,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  sum  of  the 
components  parallel  to  the  axis,  whose  value  is  F^  as  given  in  the 
first  of  the  equations  3. 

By  substituting  A  v  for  Q,  the  forces  may  be  expressed  in  temui 
of  the  sectional  area  of  the  jet. 

As  a  paiiiicular  case,  let  the  surface  be  a  plane,  as  in  fig.  255. 
The  jet,  on  striking  the  surface,  spreads  and  glances  off  in  all  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction,  so  that  fi  >■  90% 
cos  /3  =  0,  and 

p^  =  iQ£  ^  iAf. (^j 
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being  eqnai  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  the 
sectional  area  of  the  jet,  and  its  height  double  of  the  height  due  to 
the  velocity.     This  r^idt  is  conflrmed  by  experiment. 

As  another  case,  let  the  surface  be  a  hollow  hemisphere  (fig.  256), 
80  that  the  jet  in  spreading  is  turned  directly  backwards  Then 
fi  «  180O,  -cosi8  =   +1,  and 

F.  =  ^-^  =  ^; (5.) 

being  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  the 
sectional  area  of  the  jet,  and  its  height  /our  times  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity. 

649.   The  PrMOTire  of  a  Jet  asainat  n  Hloriag  Sarfacc  is  found  by 

substituting  in  the  equations  of  the  preceding  Article,  the  motion 
of  the  jet  rdoUivdy  to  the  surface  for  its  motion  relatively  to  the 
«arth.  In  this  case  there  is  energy  transmitted  from  the  jet  to  the 
«olid  surface  or  from  the  solid  surface  to  the  jet;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  energy  so  transmitted  per  second  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  problem. 

Case  1.  Wlien  tJie  swrjace  has  a  motion  of  translation  parallel  to 
iJie  original  direction  of^iejet,  let  u  be  the  velocity  of  that  motion, 
positive  if  it  is  along  with  the  motion  of  the  jot,  and  negative  if 
against  it ;  let  Vy  be  the  onginal  velocity  of  the  jet ;  then  Vi  —  uia 
the  velocity  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface.  Consequently,  the 
component  force  acting  between  the  fluid  and  the  solid  surface,  in 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  latter,  is 

F,  =  tQ(EiZ!i)(i_oos/»); (1.) 

nspresenting  also  the  equal  and  opposite  force  which  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solid  to  make  its  motion  imiform;  and  the  energy 
transmitted  per  second  is 

F,«  =  ^Q!i(fiZ.«)(l_cos/3); (2.) 

which,  if  u  is  positive,  is  transmitted  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid, 
and  if  u  is  negative,  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

The  energy  thus  transmitted  per  second  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  actual  energies  of  the  volume  Q  of  fluid  before  and  after 
acting  on  the  solid.  Let  v,  be  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  after  the 
collision ;  this  being  the  resultant  of  u,  and  of  Vi  —  u  in  the  devi« 
atcd  dii'ection,  its  square  is  given  by  the  equation 

f7j  -  14*  +  (t?,  —  w)'  +  2u  {vi  —  u)  '  cos  fi 

=  t;;-2w(v,~w)(l-cos/3); (3.) 

2q 
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hf  oompanng  which  with  eqnatioii  2  it  is  evident  thftt 

F.«=?^^, (4) 

as  has  been  stated. 

The  maximum  transmission  of  energy  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid, 
for  a  given  velocity  of  jet,  is  obviously  given  by  the  velocity, 


which  gives 


^s-'-§^{l'Oosfi);F.u^'^{l^cosfiyi 


...(5.) 


If  /8  =  90^,  as  in  fig.  255,  the  maximum  energy  transmitted  is 
e  Q  t7i  -r-.  ^g,  or  half  of  the  original  actual  energy  of  the  fluid.  If 
fi  =  180^,  as  in  fig.  256,  the  maximum  energy  transmitted  is 
<  Q  ^  -^  2  ^,  or  ^  whole  of  the  origiQal  actual  eneigy  of  the  fluid, 
-which,  after  the  collision,  is  lefc  at  rest 

Case  2.  Wfian  the  surface  Ims  a  motion  of  trtmdaHon  in  any 
dtrecHon,  with  the  velocity  u,  let  BD,  fig.  254,  represent  that 
direction  and  velocity,  and  B  C  the  direction  and  original  velocity 
f,  of  the  jet.  Then  D  0  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  original  motion  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  sur&oe.  Dtaw 
E  F  =  D  C  tangent  to  the  surj&ice  at  E,  where  the  jet  glanoes  off; 
this  represents  the  relative  velocity  and  direction  with  which 
the  jet  leaves  the  suriia^e.  Draw  F  G  ||  and  =  B  D,  and  join  E  G ; 
this  last  line  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth,  with  which  the  jet  leaves  the  sur&ce,  being  the  resultant  of 
EEandFG. 

The  total  force  exerted  between  the  fluid  and  the  sur&oe  might 
be  determined  by  finding  the  change  of  the  momentum  of  the 
▼olume  of  fluid  Q,  due  either  to  the  change  of  direction  and  velo- 
cily  relatively  to  the  earth,  viz.,  &t)m  BO  to  EG;  or  to  that 
relatively  to  the  surfisu^e,  viz.,  from  DC  to  EF.  But  the  force 
which  it  is  most  importaiit  to  determine  is  that  to  which  the  trans- 
mission of  enerOT  is  due,  viz.,  the  force  parallel  to  B  D,  which  will 
be  denoted  by  F^  This  force  is  equal  to  the  change  in  one  second 
of  the  component  momentimi  of  the  fluid  in  the  direction  B  D. 
Let  «  =  ..(^  D  B  C,  denote  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
jet  and  that  of  the  body's  translation;  then  the  component,  in  the 
direction  B  D,  of  the  original  velocity  of  the  jet  is 

Vi  OOS.'ib 
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Lei  k;  =  D  0  be  the  Telocity  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  8ar£&oe  ; 
then 

to^  =  «•  +  t;f— 2ttVi  •  cos  « (6.) 

Let  y  =s  sapplement  of  .^  E  !F  G,  denote  the  angle  which  a  tan- 
gent to  the  surface  at  the  edge  where  the  fluid  leaves  it  makes  with 
the  direction  of  translation.  Then  the  component,  in  the  direction 
B  D,  of  the  new  velocity  of  the  jet  is 

u  +  w  cos  y ; 
and  the  change  of  momentum  in  that  direction  in  one  second  is 

F,  =  - —  {vi  coa  »—u—w  'cosy) (7.) 

y 

which  gives  for  the  energy  transferred  per  second, 

eQ 
VgU  =  - —  u(vi  coset—u—to  'cosy) (8.) 

Let  f^a  be  the  resultant  velocity  of  the  fluid  after  the  collision;  then 

t;;=:tt*  +  tr'  +  2utD  "cosy (9.) 

and  it  is  easily  verified  that 

T..='^^ ca) 

650.   Pre— re  •£  »  Vmrced  Ywrtex  AisaJnat  m  Wheel. — Ju  a  free 

vortex  (Article  630,  631),  because  the  velocity  of  each  particle  is 
inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  axis,  the  angular  momerUum  of 
every  particle  of  equal  weight  is  the  same;  and  a  particle  in  mov- 
ing nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  axis  of  the  vortex,  preserving  its 
angular  momentum,  requires  no  external  force  to  be  applied  to  it 
in  order  to  make  it  assume  the  motion  proper  to  each  part  of  the 
vortex  at  which  it  arrives. 

If,  in  a  forced  vortex,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  radiating 
current  by  which  the  fluid  moves  towards  or  from  the  axis,  then  by 
means  of  solid  sur£eu:es,  such  as  those  of  the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  there 
must  be  applied  to  the  fluid  in  the  vortex  a  couple  suflicient  in  each 
second  to  produce  the  requisite  change  of  angular  momentum  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  flows  radially  through  the  vortex  in  a 
second,  and  the  fluid  will  react  upon  ti^e  wheel  with  an  equal  and 
opposite  couple. 

Symbolically,  let  ro,  rj,  be  the  radii  of  the  cylindrical  surfiEMses  at 
which  a  forced  vortex  b^;ins  and  ends;  v^  v^,  the  velocities  of  th« 
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levolying  motion  at  these  two  surfaces ;  Q,  tbe  flow  of  the  radial 
current;  then  the  moment  of  the  couple  exerted  between  the  vortex 
and  the  wheel  is 

M  =  ^  (ror.  -  V,  r,) (1.) 

A  vortex- wheel,  or  turbine,  when  working  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  receives  the  fluid  at  ends  of  its  vanes  which  have  a  velocity 
of  revolution  equal  to  that  of  the  particles  of  fluid  in  contact  with 
them ;  so  that  rdalivdy  to  Hie  wked,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  at 
flrst  radial  The .  fluid  glances  off  from  the  vanes  at  their  other 
ends,  which  are  of  such  a  figure  and  position  that  they  leave  the 
fluid  behind  them  with  only  a  radial  motion  relatively  to  the  earth ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  energy  due  to  the  revohiMon  of  the  fluid  is 
transmitted  to  the  wheel  That  is  to  say,  let  a  be  tlie  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel ;  then  we  must  have 

t;o  =  aro;  v,  =  0;  1 

9      '  9  9      . 

The  last  quantity,  M  a,  is  the  energy  transmitted  in  each  second 
from  the  fluid  to  the  wheel,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  the 
whole  energy  due  to  the  motion  of  revolution  and  centrifugal 
pressure  of  the  weight  e  Q  of  fluid  in  a  rotating  forced  vortex,  as 
already  shown  in  Article  632. 

The  ends  of  the  vanes  which  receive  the  fluid  should  be  radial, 
because  the  motion  of  the  fluid  relatively  to  them  is  radial  The 
ends  of  the  vanes  where  the  fluid  glances  off  should  be  inclined 
backwaids  so  as  to  make  with  the  radii  intersecting  them,  an  angle 

^  given  by  the  following  equation  : — Let  u  = be  the  velocity 

of  the  radial  current  at  the  ends  of  the  vanes  now  in  question;  then 

^^^  =  V  =  — Q— ^ (^•> 

h  being  the  depth  of  the  wheel  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Fig.  257  represents  part  of  Thomson's  vortex  water-wheel, 
designed  on  these  principles.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  wheel 
from  a  large  external  casing,  in  wliich  it  forms  a  free  spiral  vortex ; 
it  is  directed  by  guide  blades,  C,  against  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  where  the  vanes  are  i-adial,  and  is  discharged  at  tlie 
central  oriflce  of  the  wheel,  the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  being 
directed  backwards  at  the  angle  S  above  described.     The  guide 
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blades  are  moveable  about  pivots  at  A,  in  order  to  adjust  the  angle 
of  obliquity  of  the  external  fret;  spiral  vortex  at  pleasure,  and  so  to 
adapt  the  flow  Q  of  the  radial  current  to  the  work  to  be  performed 


Fig.  257. 


Fig.  268. 


Steam  has  been  applied  to  drive  turbines  with  advantage  in 
simplicity  of  mechanism,  but  at  considerable  expenditure  of  steam. 

651.  A  c^eatriAigai  Pamp  consists  mainly  of  a  vortex-wheel 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  water,  so  as  to  make  it  form  a 

forced  vortex  of  the  radius  CB,=^r^  fig.  258.  The  water  is  supplied 
by  a  radiating  current  proceeding  outioarda  from  the  central  orifice 
towards  the  circumference.  The  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  should 
make  with  the  radii  traversing  them  the  angle  already  denoted  by 
tf,  Article  650,  equation  3,  that  they  may  cleave  the  fluid  as  it  moves 
nulially  outwards,  without  striking  it,  which  would  cause  agitation, 
and  waste  of  energy  in  friction.  The  outer  ends  of  the  vanes  should 
be  radiaL  Beyond  the  wheel,  the  water  forms  a  fi<ee  spiral  vortex 
in  a  casing,  from  which  it  is  discharged  at  A  through  a  pipe.  The 
surface  v^ociiy  a  ro  =  Vq  of  the  wheel  is  regulated  by  the  total  head 
required,  consisting  of  the  elevation  at  which  the  water  is  to  be 
delivered,  the  height  due  to  its  velocity  of  delivery,  and  the  head 
lost  in  overcoming  friction ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  630  to  633, 


^  =  A.  =  .+-g(l  +  ,-/). 


(1.) 


where  z  is  the  elevation  of  the  point  of  delivery,  T  the  velocity  in 
the  discharge  pipe,  and  2  '/the  sum  of  the  various  quantities  by 
which  the  height  due  to  that  velocity  is  to  be  multiplied  to  find  the 
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loss  of  head  from  Yarious  causes  of  friction.  The  ratio  of  0  A  to  TTR 
=  ro  is  regulated  bj  the  law  that  in  a  free  vortex  the  velocity  is 
inversely  as  the  radius;  that  is  to  say, 


VoVq 


CA  =  ^' ..„ (2.) 

Guide  blades  in  the  free  vortex  are  here  unnecessary*  (See  p.  650.) 

A  blowing  fan  is  a  centrifugal  pump  applied  to  air. 

652,  The  PreMore  •€  a  €arrent  upon  a  solld  body  floating  or 
immersed  in  it  would  be  equal  in  opposite  directions,  and  have 
nothing  for  its  resultant^  if  fluids  moved  without  friction.  But 
because  of  the  energy  of  the  diverted  streams  which  glance  from  the 
body  being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  expended  in  fluid  friction, 
the  pressure  on  the  back  of  the  solid  body  becomes  less  intense 
than  the  pressure  on  the  front;  and  to  the  resultant  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  thus  arising,  has  to  be  added  the  resultant 
of  the  direct  friction  of  the  fluid  against  the  surface  of  the  solid  body. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  force  exerted  by  a  current 
against  a  solid  body  is  almost  wholly  empirical 

It  is  known  that  that  force  can  be  approximately  represented  by 
a  formula  of  this  kind  : — 

'•=*«^-ft'' (»•) 

being  the  product  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  current^ 
the  area  A  of  the  greatest  cross-section  of  the  solid  body;  the 
weight  e  of  an  imit  of  voluiae  of  the  fluid,  and  a  co-efficient  k 
depending  on  the  flgure  of  the  body.  The  values  of  this  co-efficient 
have  been  found  experimentally  for  a  few  figures.  The  following, 
according  to  Duchemin,  are  some  of  its  values  for  rectangular  prisms 
and  cylinders,  placed  with  their  axes  along  the  current  :^— 
Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  prism  or  cylinder,  A  its  transverse  area, 
b  and  d  its  transverse  dimensions,  if  a  rectangular  prism,  or  its 
axes,  if  a  cylinder.     Then  for 


L-i-Jbd^     0,         1,         2,         i 
k^  1-864,  1-477, 1-347,  l-32a 

The  value  headed  0  is  applicable  to  very  thin  plates. 

653.  The  Reaisiance  9f  Finids  to  the  motion  of  bodies  floating  or 
immersed  in  them  is  subject  to  the  same  remarks  which  have  been 
made  respecting  the  pressure  of  currents  against  solid  bodies.  It  is 
also  capable  in  many  cases  of  being  approximately  represented  by 
the  formula 
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K  =  *<^|^ 0) 

The  co-efficient  k  is  less  for  a  solid  moving  in  a  fluid,  than  for  ft 
fluid  moving  past  the  same  solid.  The  following  values  are  given 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Duchemin.  For  prisms  and  cylindenSy 
moving  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  symbols  having  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  last  Article  : — 

Ia-t- jVd^     0,         1,         2,         3;  average  above  3L 
k  =  1-254,  1-282,  1-306, 1-330;  1-4 

'Thflse  results  are  also  given  by  the  empirical  formula^ 


—  ('^J^Ti) W 


k  for  a  cylinder,  moving  sideways,  about  0-77 ; 

forasphei-e,  „  „        ^•..     „     0-51; 

for  a  thin  hollow  hemispbere  moving  with 

the  hollow  foremost, about  2*0; 

for  a  prism  with  wedge-formed  ends  =  k  for 

same  prism  with  flat  ends,  x  (1  —  cos  /3), 
where  ^  =  i  angle  of  wedge  (doubtful). 

The  following  are  results  deduced  from  Mr.  Bashforth's  experi- 
ments on  elongated  projectiles  at  velocities  of  from  1,300  to  1,500 
feet  per  second  (see  Prooeedinga  of  the  Royal  Sociefy,  Feb.,  1868): 

g 

where  A  is  in  square  feet,  and  v  in  feet  per  second;  and  c  has  tbe 
following  values,  accoi*ding  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  projectile^ 
—hemispherical,  0  0000245;  oval  and  pointed,  from  00000191  ta 
0-0000204.    (See  p.  649.) 

From  the  results  of  observations  of  the  engine  power  required  ta 
propel  various  steam  vessels  of  diflerent  sizes  and  figures  at  diflerent 
velocities,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  probable,  that  when  ships  are 
built  of  such  figures  that  the  water  glides  round  their  suifEUses 
inthout  forming  surge  or  laige  eddies,  the  principal  part,  if  not  the 
only  appreciable  part,  of  the  resistance,  is  due  to  the  direct  friction 
between  the  water  and  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  The  opinion  that 
the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  ships  which  are  not  very  bluff 
consists  almost  wholly  of  friction,  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experiments.  The  co-efficient  of  the  friction  between  water  and 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  water  in 
iron  pipes.     The  friction  varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
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of  rnbbing  between  the  water  and  the  ship's  bottom.  That  velocity 
is  different  at  different  points  of  the  ship's  bottom^  and  bears  to  the 
speed  of  the  ship  a  ratio  at  each  point  depending  on  the  ship's 
iigure  and  on  the  jiosition  of  the  point  in  question.  The  average 
velocity  of  rubbing  exceeds  the  speed  of  the  ship;  and  the  excess 
is  the  greater  the  bluffer  her  shape.  Thus,  though  a  long  and 
sliarp  vessel  presents  a  greater  rubbing  surface  than  a  short  and 
bluff  vessel  of  the  same  size,  the  average  velocity  of  rubbing  is  less 
in  the  longer  vessel  at  the  same  speed ;  so  that  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  sharpness  which  gives  the  least  resistance  for  a  given  size 
and  speed.  What  that  degree  of  sharpness  is  cannot  yet  be  fixed 
with  any  great  precision ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  which  is  given  by  making  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
bow  and  stem  equal  to  about  seven  times  the  greatest  breadtli. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found  to  agree  well  with  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  ships: — Let  G  be  the  mean  immersed 
girth ;  L,  the  length  on  the  water  line ;  «^,  the  mean  of  the  squares 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity  of  the  stream  lines,  or  lines 
which  the  particles  of  water  follow  in  gliding  over  the  ship's 
bottom ;  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  feet  per  second,  and/ 
a  co-efficient,  whose  value  for  a  clean  painted  iron  bottom  is  about 
0'004;  then  the  resistance  is  nearly 

R  =-^-^L  G  (1  +  4  ^  +  *♦) (3.) 

The  factor,  LG(l+4«2  +  «*),  is  called  the  '^augmented  surface.'* 
See  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  I-stitution 
of  Naval  Architects;  also  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 
by  Watts,  Kaukine,  Napier,  and  Barnes. 

Scott  Bussell  has  proved  that,  when  the  length  of  a  ship 
beai-s  less  than  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  the  wave  which 
naturally  travels  with  the  same  speed,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
additional  resistance.  The  least  proper  length  in  feet  suitable  for 
a  given  speed  is  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  square  of  the  speed 
in  knots.    (See  also  pp.  631,  641,  and  648.) 

654.  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies.— In  Article  120  it  has  been 
shown,  that  in  order  that  a  body  floating  in  a  liquid  may  be  in 
equilibrio,  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced  must  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  floating  body,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  roust  be 
in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating 
body. 

In  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  may  bo  8t(iU>le, 
every  angular  displacement  of  the  body  from  the  position  of  equili- 
brium must  cause  a  deviation  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  relatively  to  a 
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vertical  line  travei^sing  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  tJie  direction  towarde 
which  iheflcaiivg  body  Iveels;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  acting 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  equal  and  opposite  pressure 
of  the  liquid  acting  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  may  constitute 
a  restoring  or  rigJuing  couple,  tending  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the 
position  of  equilibrium.  Should  the  relative  deviation  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  couple  is  pro- 
duced tending  to  upset  the  body,  which  is  accordingly  unstable; 
should  the  centre  of  buoyancy  continue  to  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  continues  to  be  in  equili- 
brio  in  its  new  position,  and  its  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

Let  fig.  259  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship,  G  her  centre  of 
gravity,  A  B  the  water  line, 
and  C  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
Let  the  ship  heel  through  an 
angle  6,  and  let  E  F  be  the 
new  water  line,  and  D  the 
new  centre  of  buoyancy;  and 
let  the  ship  be  kept  in  this 
position  by  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  known.  Let  W 
be  the  weight  of  the  ship, 
and  S  the  volume  of  water 


Fig.  259. 


displaced  by  her,  so  that  W  =  e  S  (f  being  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water).  Through  D  draw  a  vertical  line  D  M,  cutting  the 
line  C  G,  which  was  originally  vertical,  in  M.  The  force  of  the 
righting  couple  is  W,  and  its  arm  is  the  horizontal  distance  from 

G  to  the  line  D  M;  that  is,  G  M  •  sin  ^;  consequently,  the  moment 
of  the  righting  couple,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the 
heeling  couple,  is 


W  •  G  M  •  sin  0. 


(1.) 


The  comparative  stability  of  a  ship  is  proportional  to  the  arm  of  the 
righting  couple  for  the  same  angle  of  heel ;  and  that  arm  is  proper- 

tional  to  G  M,  which  length  thus  becomes  a  measure  of  the  stability 
of  the  ship.  The  point  M,  when  determined  for  an  indefinitely 
small  angle  of  heel,  is  called  the  hetacentre  ;  it  may  be  the  same, 
or  it  may  be  different  for  finite  angles.  When  the  position  of  M 
is  variable,  the  angle  of  heel  to  be  adopted  in  finding  it  should 
be  the  greatest  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  likely  to 
occur ;  for  different  ships  this  varies  from  6°  to  20^  See  p.  ^645.) 
If  the  metacentre  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equiliorium 
is  stable;  if  it  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gitivity,  the  equilibrium 
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is  indifferent  j  if  it  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium 
is  unstable. 

Let  H  be  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  water 
lines  A  B,  E  F.  The  deviation  C  D  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
the  same  with  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
of  water  displaced,  which  would  arise  from  removing  the  wedge 
A  H  £  into  the  position  F  H  B.  Let  s  be  the  volume  of  that 
wedge,  f  its  density,  and  let  I  denote  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  its  two  positions,  A  H  £  and  F  H  R  Draw 
0  D  parallel  to  the  line  joining  those  two  centres  of  gravity;  and, 
according  to  Article  77,  make 

CD  =  ?^'  =  ^'; (2.). 

then  is  D  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy. 

The  angle  which  C  D  makes  with  the  horizon  is  in  general  either 

exactly  or  very  nearly  =  »;  so  that  CD  =  MC-2sina,  approxi- 
mately. Also,  the  volume  «  is  in  general  either  exactly  or  nearly 
proportional  to  2  sin  9 ;  so  that  if  e  be  a  constant  volume  dep^id« 
ing  on  the  figure  of  the  water  line,  9  =s  c  *  2  sin  5,  approximately. 

Consequently,  to  find  the  lieigJU  'M.Gqfthe  point  M  above  the  eenirs 

of  buoyancy^  and  its  height  M  G  above  the  centre  0/ gravity,  we  have 
the  approximate  formuke, — 

STC  ==  CD  -f.  2  sin  2  =  ^i  1 

M  G  =  ^g^  =p  G  C.  J 

The  sign  =^  denotes  that  SXI  is  to  be  subtracted  or  added  according 
as  G  is  above  or  below  C.  The  product  ^  c  is  found  approximately 
in  the  following  manner,  for  those  cases  in  which  the  water  lines 
A  B  and  £  F  are  sensibly  equal  and  similar  figures,  so  that  the 
line  H,  where  their  planes  intersect,  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  each  of  those  figures,  and  the  wedges  A  H  E,  F  H  B,  are 
similar  as  well  as  equal. 

The  product  ^  ^  =  Z  c  *  2  sin  ^  is  the  double  of  the  statical 

moment  of  one  of  the  wedges  relatively  to  the  line  H,  supposing 
the  density  equal  to  unity.  Let  distances  measured  lengthways 
on  the  line  H  be  denoted  by  x;  let  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  any  point  in  a  water  line  plane  bisecting  the  angle  A  K  £  from 
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the  line  H  be  denoted  bj  y,  and  let  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at 

the  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  ^be;s  =  ^*2sin2«     Then 
we  have 

8ssz2wi2'  j  J  y'di/dx;c=z  j  j  ydydx; 
2  «  =  4  sin  2  *  f  j  f/^'df/  dx; 


and  therefore 


I  c=z2  I  I  ^  '  d  y  d  x'y 


.(4.) 


being  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wcUer  line  plcme  about  the  axis 
H.  To  express  this  in  a  convenient  form,  let  h  be  the  breadth  of 
the  ship  at  the  water  line,  at  a  given  distance  x,  measured  length* 
ways  from,  an  assumed  origin.     Then 

2  j"  y«  d  y  =  ^;  and  ^  c  =  ~  J"  6«  •  dx. (5.) 

As  to  the  moments  of  inertia  of  different  plane  figures^  see  Article 
95.     Thus,  equation  3  becomes 


(V^'dx 


The  theory  of  the  stability  of  ships  was  first  inyestigated  by 
Bossut,  and  was  further  developed  by  Atwood.  See  various 
papers  by  Bawson,  Froude,  Merrifield,  Barnes,  and  others ;  also^ 
The  Stability  of  Ships,  by  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  P.R,a,  Ac 

655.  o«ciiiati«nB  of  Floating  Bodi««. — The  theory  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  ships  was  investigated  in  an  approximate  manner  by  Bossut 
and  other  mathematicians,  and  was  iirst  brought  into  a  complete 
state  by  Moseley,  in  the  pap^  already  referred  to.  Its  details 
are  of  much  complexity;  and  an  outline  of  its  leading  principles, 
and  of  their  results  in  the  most  simple  oases,  is  all  that  needs  be 
given  in  this  treatise. 

The  oscillation  of  a  ship  may  be  resolved  into  rolling,  or  gyration 
about  a  longitudinal  axis,  pitching,  or  gyration  about  a  transverse 
axis,  and  vertical  oscillation,  consisting  in  an  alternate  rising  above 
and  sinking  below  the  position  of  equilibrium.  The  point  of  chief 
importance  in  practice  is  the  time  occupied  by  a  rolling  oscUkUion. 
If  that  time  is  too  long,  the  ship  is  deficient  in  stability;  if  too 
short,  her  movements  are  abrupt,  and  tend  to  overstrain  her. 

If  a  ship  is  of  such  a  figure  that,  when  she  rolls  into  a  new  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  couple,  her  centre  of 
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gravity  does  not  alter  its  level,  then  her  rolling  gyrations  are  per- 
formed about  a  permanent  longitudinal  axis  traversing  her  centre 
of  gravity,  and  ai*e  not  accompanied  by  vertical  oscillations,  and  her 
moment  of  inertia  is  constant  while  she  rolls.  That  condition  is 
fulfilled  if  all  the  water  line  planes,  such  as  A  B  and  E  F,  arc 
tangents  to  one  sphere  described  about  G.  In  what  follows  it  will 
be  supposed  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  also  that  the  position 
in  the  ship  of  the  point  M  is  sensibly  constant. 

According  to  Article  654,  equation  1,  the  riglUing  couple  for  a 
given  angle  of  heel  S  is 

W  •  G  M  •  sin  tf  ; 

but  in  an  approximate  solution  we  may  substitute  ^  for  sin  tf.  Let 
I  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  her  axis  of  rolling; 
then  equations  2  and  3  of  Article  598  give  the  following  value  fot 
the  time  of  a  double  gyration : — 

?'  =  2,>v/(_i=)  =  -plL^; (1.) 

^  V  V^WGM/        ^^GM'  ^    ^ 

whei-e  B  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  ship.  This  is  the  same 
with  the  time  of  a  double  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum  whose 

length  is  R2  ^  GH. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  William  Froude,  first  described  to  the 
British  Association  in  July,  1 860,  and  afterwards  laid  more  fully 
before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  have  shown.^rs^  that 
the  same  forces  which  tend  to  keep  a  ship  upright  in  still  water 
tend  to  place  her  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water  amongst 
waves,  and  thus  to  increase  rolling;  secondly,  that  the  chief  cause 
of  excessive  rolling  is  too  near  a  coincidence  between  the  periodic 
time  of  the  vessel's  rolling  and  that  of  her  being  acted  upon  by 
successive  waves;  and  Uvirdly,  that  the  most  efficient  method  of 
preventing  excessive  rolling  is  to  adjust  the  moment  of  inertia 
and  the  stability  of  a  vessel,  so  that  her  periodic  time  of  rolling 
shall  be  longer  than  the  period  of  any  waves  she  is  likely  to  en- 
counter, taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  leave  sufficient  stability 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  upsetting,  or  of  heeling  too  far  over  with 
a  side  wind. 

See  Trans,  oftJie  Institution  of  Naval  Architects^  passim;  Shlp- 
building,  by  Watts,  Eankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes ;  Trans.  InsL 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  vol.  xxxix. ;  also  pp.  631 
and  645. 

656.   Th«  Actios  between  n  Flnld  and  a  Piston,  Consisting  in  the 

transmission  of  energy  from  the  one  to  the  other,  has  already 
been  considered  in  a  general  way  in  Article  517.  In  the  present 
Article  it  will  be  treated  more  in  detail. 

In  figs.   260  and  261,  let  abscisssB  measured  parallel  to  the 
e  O  S  represent  the  spaces  successively  occupied  by  a  fluid  in  a 
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cylinder  provided  with  a  piston,  any  Bach  space  being  denoted  by 
s ;  and  let  ordinates  measured  parallel  to  the  line  O  P,  perpendi- 


V. 

J3 

^ 

Fig.  260. 


Fig.  261. 


cular  to  O  S,  represent  the  intensities  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  fluid  against  the  piston,  any  such  intensity  being  denoted  by  p. 

Let  a  given  weight  of  a  gaseous  substance  go  through  a  succes- 
sion of  arbitrary  changes  of  pressure  and  volume,  so  as  to  return 
in  the  end  to  the  condition  from  which  it  set  out  Such  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  is  called  a  cyde  of  changes ;  it  is  represented  by  a 
dosed  curve,  such  as  DC EB  in  fig.  260,  and  the  area  of  that 
curve  represents  the  energy  transferred  during  the  cycle  of  changes. 
If  the  changes  take  place  in  the  order  D  C  E  B.  that  is,  if  greater 
pressures  are  exerted  during  the  expansion  of  the  substance  tban 
during  its  compression,  energy  is  transferred  from  the  gas  to  the 
piston;  if  the  changes  take  place  in  the  order  D  B  E  C,  that  is,  if 
greater  pressures  are  exerted  by  the  substance  during  its  compres- 
tdon  than  during  its  expansion,  energy  is  transferred  from  the  pis- 
ton to  the  gas. 

The  amount  of  energy  ti'ansferred  may  be  expressed  in  two 

ways.     First,  for  any  given  volume  O  A  =  *,  let  A  C  =  ;>i  and 

AB  =zp^\»  the  greater  and  the  less  intensities  of  the  pressure ; 
then 


energy  transferred  =  /  (p, — p^  da., 


.(1.) 


Secondly,  for  any  given  pressure  O  F  =  /),  let  F  E  =  «,  and  F  D 
szSjho  the  greater  and  the  less  of  the  sjtaces  occupied ;  then 


energy  transferred  =  /  («j — «,)  dp, 


.(2.) 


which  is  another  expression  for  the  same  quantity. 

Fig.  261  represents  the  case  in  which  a  given  weight  of  an  elastic 

substance  occupying  the  space  O  E  =-  «,  at  the  pressure  0  B  =r  pi, 
is  introduced  into  a  cylinder  and  made  to  drive  a  x>iston, — ^is  then 
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allowed  to  expand,  its  volume  increaRixig  to  CTF  ^  »t,  and  its  praa- 

scire  fiedling  to  FD  =  pf,  according  to  a  law  represented  hy  the 
curve  C  D, — and  is  hsily  expelled  from  tbe  cylinder  at  the  final 
pressure.  In  this  case  the  energy  transferred  £rom  the  elastic  sob- 
stance  to  the  piston  is  represented  by 

ajeaABCD=  f^  8dp  =  W  f^  ^; (3.) 

being,  in  fact,  as  the  last  expression  shows,  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  elastic  substance  employed,  W,  multiplied  by  its  loss  of  dynoh 
mic  head. 

The  same  equation  gives  the  energy  transferred  from  the  piston 
to  the  elastic  substance,  when  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  at  the  lower  pressure  and  expelled  at  the  higher. 

For  a  perfect  gas  (Article  635)  this  expression  becomes 

/%.,.-r_..,„i,_(t)-} ....,.) 

If  the  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  cylinder  under  a  pressure  p^ 
less  than  that  at  which  the  expansion  terminates,  there  is  to  be 
added  to  the  preceding  formula  the  term 

«i(Pi— i^) (5.) 

If  the  fluid  which  acts  on  the  piston  is  introduced  in  the  state 
of  saturated  vapoiu*,  it  is  dischai^d  as  a  mixture  of  satoiated 
vapour  at  a  lower  pressure  with  more  or  less  of  liquid.  In  this 
case,  the  following  equations  belonging  to  the  science  of  thermo* 
dynamics  are  to  be  used.  Let  p  be  the  pressure  of  saturation  of  a 
vapour,  and  r  the  corresponding  boiling  point  of  its  liquid,  in 
degrees  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero,  274°  Centigrade  or  493^*2 
FiJirenheit  below  the  melting  point  of  ice.     Then 

Log;?  =  A  — -  — -; 

^  !► (6.) 

1__       /(A-log£      ^)        B_.  ^ 

t""  V    I        C        ^40j       2C 

See  also  The  Steam  Engine  and  otiier  Prime  Movers  and 
MiacdlaneoiLs  Scientific  Papers^  Kankine.  The  following  are  the 
values  of  some  of  the  constants  in  the  above  formulae,  selected 
from  a  table  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Dec,  1854,  p  being 
in  lbs.  per  square  footy  and  r  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit : — 


BEAT  Ain>  WOBK  OF  CRTEAM. 


eo7 


LogB  LogC  57= 


2C 


B« 
4? 


(7.) 


Water,...  8*2591     3*43642     5*59873    0*003441     o*ooooii84 
Ether,... 7*5732     3*31492     5*21706    0-006264    0*00003924 

Let  L  be  the  value,  in  foot  pounds  of  energy,  of  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation,  at  the  absolute  temperature  t,  of  so  much  fluid  aa 
fills  a  cubic  foot  more  in  the  state  of  vapour  than  it  does  in  the 
state  of  liquid ;  D  the  weight  of  that  fluid ;  H  the  value,  in  foot 
pounds  of  energy,  of  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound 
of  the  fluid  at  the  absolute  temperature  r ;  and  J  the  equivalent 
in  foot  pounds  of  a  British  thermal  unit,  or  772 ;  then 

^  =  ^3^=^(7+^  •'^yP-'-Kl^ 

(hyp.  log.  10  =  2-3026); 
H  =  Ho— J  (c— 6)  (t— To) 

(for  water,  c — h  =  0*7) ; 
D  =  L^H. 

(for  water  at  the  temperature  of 

melting  ice,  Ho=  842872.) 

J  e  denotes  the  value  in  foot  pounds  of  the  specific  heat  of  tihe 
liquid,  which  for  water  is  772,  and  for  sether,  399. 

Let  the  suffixes  1,  2,  and  3,  denote  the  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures respectively,  of  the  introduction  of  the  vapour,  the  end  of  its 
expansion,  and  its  final  discharge,  and  quantities  corresponding  to 
them;  ^i  and  s^  being,  as  before,  the  spaces  filled  by  it  at  the  begin- 
ning  and  end  of  its  expansion.      Then 

ratio  of  expansion,  -  =  ^  •{  ~-  +  J  c  Di  •  hyp  log  —  \  ; (8.) 

-=^.-ft)+«  {  ^^^^^^+ JcD,  (T,-T,(l+hyplog  2))  J 

^^O^^X  }h  -  II.  +  J  « I>.  ('.  -  r,)] (10.) 

These  formulse  are  demonstrated  in  a  paper  on  Thermodjmamics 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1854.'*' 

The  complexity  of  the  preceding  formulas  renders  their  use  incon- 
venient, except  with  the  aid  of  tables  of  the  quantities  p,  L,  and  D, 
for  difierent  boiling  points.     In  the  absence  of  such  tables^  the 

*  See  also  Miscellaneotu  Scienlijic  Papers,  Rankine. 
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following  formuLB  give  approximate  results  for  steam,  where  the 
pressure  of  its  admission  pi  is  from  one  to  twelve  atmospheres : — 


t(^M-(iT" <"•> 


/Pi 


ft 


p, sr  10 {i -(^y»  \  +  »,{p.-P») 


...(12.) 


The  expenditure  of  heat  in  foot  pounds  may  be  computed  roughly 
to  about  Y(\f\>  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  at  about 
iOO*  Fahrenheit,  by  the  formula 

H=  /     adp  +  np^s^; (13.) 

where  n  is  a  co-efficient  whose  value  is,  for  condensing  engines,  16; 
for  non-condensing  engines,  15. 

Equations  11  and  12  are  applicable  to  non-conducting  cylinders 
without  steam-jackets.  For  cylinders  with  steam-jackets,  acting 
6o  as  to  keep  the  steam  dry,  it  is  more  accurate  to  substitute  16 
for  9,  17  for  10,  and  ir,  il,  and  A,  respectively,  for  A,  V,  and  |, 
throughout  the  equations  1 1  and  1 2. 

For  the  exact  theory  of  this  case,  see  A  Manual  of  the  Steam 
Engine  and  oOyer  Prime  Movers;  also.  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
1859,  Part  I. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  formulas,  which  give  a  good 
Approximation  when  the  steam  is  slightly  moist: — 

'-5  =  ^; (14.) 

h     P% 

^  =  7^1*1  ^yP-  log-  7  +  «2  0^2  -  Pzi (15-) 

The  approximate  formula  (13)  is  applicable  in  all  case^. 


PART  VI. 


THEORY  OF  MACHINEa 


657.  Nainre  nnd  DiTiston  •€  the  Sabj«ct. — In  the  present  Part 
of  this  work,  machines  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  modify- 
ing motion,  but  also  as  modifying  force,  and  transmitting  energy 
from  one  body  to  another.  The  theory  of  machines  consists  chiefly 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  trains  of  me- 
chanism ;  and  therefore  a  large  portion  of  the  present  part  of  this 
treatise  will  consist  of  references  back  to  Part  IV.  and  Part  V. 

There  are  two  fundamentally  different  ways  of  considering  a 
machine,  each  of  which  must  be  employed  in  succession,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  working. 

I.  In  the  first  place  is  considered  the  action  of  the  machine 
during  a  certain  period  of  time,  with  a  view  to  the  determination 
of  its  EFFICIENCY ;  that  is,  the  ratio  which  the  ttse/vl  part  of  its 
work  bears  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  energy.  The  motion  of 
eveiy  ordinary  machine  is  either  uniform  or  periodical  Hence,  as 
has  been  shown  in  Article  553,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
energy  and  work,  as  expressed  in  Article  518,  is  fulfilled  cither 
constantly  or  periodically  at  the  end  of  each  period  or  cycle  of 
changes  in  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

II.  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  considered  the  action  of  the 
machine  during  intei'vals  of  time  less  than  its  period  or  cycle,  if 
its  motion  is  periodic,  in  order  to  determine  the  law  of  the  periodic 
changes  in  the  motions  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  machme  con- 
sists, and  of  the  periodic  or  reciprocating  forces  by  which  such 
changes  are  produced  (Article  556). 

The  first  chapter  of  the  present  Part  relates  to  the  work  of 
machines  moving  uniformly  or  periodically,  and  the  second  chapter 
to  variations  of  motion  and  force  in  machines.  In  a  third  chapter 
will  be  stated  briefly  the  general  principles  of  the  action  of  the 
more  important  prime  movers.  With  respect  to  those  machines,  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  details  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
treatise  as  the  present,  especially  as  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
the  steam  engine,  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
which  could  not  be  completely  explained  except  in  a  special  treatise. 

2& 
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Section  1. — Genmvl  Principles. 

658.  VmAiI  and  liOrt  iTorfc. — The  whole  work  performed  by  a 
machine  is  distinguished  into  usefvl  work^  being  that  performed  in 
producing  the  effect  for  which  the  machine  is  designed,  and  lest 
toorky  being  that  performed  in  producing  other  effects. 

659.  VmAiI  and  Prtjadiciai  Bc«i«iaBce  are  Overcome  in  perform- 
ing useful  work  and  lost  work  respectively. 

660.  The  Enicicacy  of  a  machine  is  a  fraction  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  useful  work  to  the  whole  work  performed,  which  is 
equal  to  the  energy  expended.  The  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
machine  is  imitT/,  denoting  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  machine  in 
which  no  work  is  lost  The  object  of  improvements  in  machines 
is  to  bring  their  efficiency  as  near  to  unity  as  possible. 

G61.   Power  aad  Effect  $  H«rse  Power. — The  poWST  of  a  machine 

IS  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  effect,  the  useful  work  perfoimed,  in 
some  interval  of  time  of  definite  length. 

The  unit  of  power  called  conventionally  a  horse  power,  is  550 
foot  poimds  per  second,  or  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute,  or 
1,980,000  foot  pounds  per  hour.  The  effect  is  equal  to  the  power 
multiplied  by  the  efficiency. 

662.  Driring  PolDtj   Train  $  Woildng  Point. — ^The  driving  point 

is  that  through  which  the  resultant  effort  of  the  prime  mover 
acts.  The  train  is  the  series  of  pieces  which  transmit  motion  and 
force  from  the  driving  point  to  the  working  point,  through  which 
acts  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  of  the  useful  work. 

663.  Points  of  Kcsiatance  are  points  in  the  train  of  mechanism 
through  which  the  resultants  of  prejudicial  resistances  act 

664r.    ElBclenclea  of  Pieces  of  a  Train. — The  USefill  WOrk   of  an 

intermediate  piece  in  a  train  of  mechanism  consists  in  driving  tho 
piece  which  follows  it,  and  is  less  than  the  energy  exerted  upon  it 
by  the  amoimt  of  the  work  lost  in  overcoming  its  own  friction. 
Hence  the  efficiency  of  such  an  intermediate  piece  is  the  ratio  of 
the  work  performed  by  it  in  driving  the  following  piece,  to  the 
enei^  exerted  on  it  by  the  preceding  piece  j  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  ^ciency  of  a  machineis  the  product  of  the  efficiencies  of  the  series 
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of  moving  pieces  uMck  transmit  energy  from  tJie  driving  point  to  the 
working  point.  The  same  principle  applies  to  a  train  of  successive 
fnacldnes,  each  driving  that  which  follows  it. 

665.  Mean  BAHrfs  mnd  BcsiMaiicM. — ^In  Article  515  is  given  the 
expression  iTdstor  the  energy  exerted  by  a  varying  effort  whose 
xnagnitude  at  any  instant  is  P;  and  a  corresponding  expression 
["Rds  denotes  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  a  variable  re- 
sistance. In  a  machine  moving  uniformly,  let  these  expressions 
have  reference  to  any  interval  of  time,  and  in  a  machine  moving 
periodicaUy,  to  one  or  any  whole  number  of  periods ;  let  «  be  the 
space  described  by  the  point  of  application  of  the  effort  or  i-esist- 

ance  in  the  interval  in  question ;  then  iTds  -r  sot  j'Rds  -r-  s 

is  the  mean  effort  or  meom  resistcmce  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Jltic- 
tuations  of  the  efforts  and  resistances  above  and  below  their  mean 
values  concern  only  the  variations  of  velocity  in  a  machine ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter,  P  and  R  will  be 
used  to  denote  such  mean  values  only;  so  that  energy  exerted  and 
work  performed,  whether  the  forces  are  constant  or  varying,  will 
be  respectively  denoted  by  P «  and  R  *.  By  referring  to  Articles 
517  and  593,  it  appears,  that  besides  a  force  and  a  length,  as 
expressed  above,  the  two  &ctors  of  a  quantity  of  energy  may  be  a 
stress  and  a  cubic  space,  or  a  couple  and  an  angle,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : — - 


Elnergy 

or 

work 

in 

foot  pounds 


Force  in  pounds  x  distance  in  feet ; 

Couple  in  foot  pounds  x  angular  motion  to 

radius  unity;  or 
Pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  x  space 

described  by  a  piston  in  cubic  feet. 


666.  The  Oeaenii  wt^mmUowu  of  the  imiform  or  periodical  working 
of  a  machine  are  obtained  by  introducing  the  distinction  between 
useful  and  lost  work  into  the  equations  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Thus,  let  P  denote  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point, 
s  the  space  described  by  it  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  being  a 
whole  number  of  periods  or  revolutions,  R^  the  mean  usdful  resist- 
ance, Si  the  space  through  which  it  is  overcome  in  the  same  inter- 
val, R,  any  one  of  the  prejudicial  resistances,  Sf  the  space  through 
which  it  is  overcome ;  then 

P*  =  Ri*i  +  2-R,*j (1.) 

The  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  expi'^ssed  by 


(2.) 
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Ts    ""  R,  «,  +  2*Ea«j 

667.  B^mUlons  in  toroM  9f  CompanUlTc  lfl«ll«na. — ^Let  8i  IS^si  fli^ 

«i : «  =  n^,  <bc.,  be  the  rtUios  of  the  spaces  described  in  a  whole  num- 
ber of  periodis  by  the  working  point  and  the  several  points  of 
resistance,  to  the  space  described,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  by 
the  driving  point ;  then  equation  1  of  Article  666  takes  the  follow- 
ing form,  which  expresses  the  "  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities " 
(Ai*ticle  519)  as  applied  to  machines : — 

P  =  niRi  +  iw,It„ (1.) 

Thus  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  several  mean  resistances,  and  of  the  comparative  motums  alone, 
which  last  set  of  quantities  are  deduced  from  the  construction  of 
the  machine  by  the  principles  of  the  theoiy  of  mechanism ;  so  that 
every  proposition  in  Part  IV.,  respecting  the  comparative  motions 
of  the  points  of  a  machine,  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  proposi- 
tion respecting  the  relation  between  the  mean  effort  and  resistances  ; 
and  the  mean  effort  requii'ed  to  drive  the  machine  can  be  deter- 
mined if  the  resistances  are  known. 

668.  BedactioB  of  Forces  and   Conplcs.  —  In    calculation    it    is 

often  convenient  to  substitute  for  a  force  applied  to  a  given  point, 
or  a  couple  applied  to  a  given  piece,  the  equivalent  force  or  couple 
applied  to  some  other  point  or  piece ;  that  is  to  say,  the  force  or 
couple,  which,  if  applied  to  the  other  point  or  piece,  would  exert 
equal  energy,  or  employ  equal  work.  The  principles  of  this 
reduction  are,  that  the  ratio  of  the  given  to  the  equivalent  force  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  their  points  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  given  to  the  equivalent  couple  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Section  2. — On  tlve  Friction  of  Macfdnes. 

669.  Co-cMcients  of  Friction. — The  nature  and  laws  of  the  Mc- 
tion  of  solid  surfaces,  and  the  meanings  of  co-efficients  of  friction 
and  angles  of  repose,  have  been  explained  in  Articles  189,  190, 
191,  and  192.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  angle  of  repose 
0,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  /=  tan  9,  and  its  reciprocal  1  \f 
for  the  materials  of  mechanism,  condensed  from  the  tables  of 
General  Morin,  and  other  sources,  and  arranged  in  a  few  com- 
prehensive classes.  The  values  of  those  constants  which  are 
given  in  the  table  have  reference  to  i^R  friction  of  motion.  Aa 
to  the  difference  between  that  and  the  friction  of  rest,  see  Article 
204.     (See  Appendix,  p.  639.) 
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No. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

b. 

6. 
'  7. 
I     8. 

10. 

!  11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Surfaces. 


Wood  on  wood,  dry, 'U**to2Cj° 

„  „     soapy, I       Hi** 

Hetalfl  on  oak,  drv, 26l''to31° 

wet, 13J^  to  14J*= 

Mapy '      lli° 

Hetals  on  elm,  dry, U^'^to  14" 

Hemp  on  oak,    dr\', <         28" 

M     wet, '       18J" 

Leather  on  oak, ....15"  to  10|" 

Leather  on  metals,  drv, |      29^" 

wet, 1        20" 

greasy, i        13" 

oily,; 8i" 

Hetals  on  metals,    dry, '  8.)"  to  11^" 

ti  »         wet, 16}" 

Smooth  surfaces,  occasionally  greased, 
„  „      continually  greased, 

„  „  „       best  results. 


n 


n 


4"  to  4J" 

8" 
1}"  to  2" 


/ 


•88 


•2 


•08 


1:/ 


•25  to  5 

•2 

•5  to  •O 

•24  to  26 

•2 
•2  to  -25 

•53 

•33 
•27  10 

•56 

•86 

•23 

•15 
•15  to 
•3 
•07  to 

•05 
•03  to  -036 


4  to  2 
5 

2  to  1-67 

4^17  to  3  85 

5 

5  to  4 
r89 

8 
3-7  to  2 •86 
1^79 
2-78 
4-35 
667 
6-67  to  5 

3  33 

14-3  to  12  5 

20 

33-3  to  27-6 

I 


G70.  iinffMeata. — The  last  three  i-esults  in  the  preceding  table,  No& 
16,  17,  and  18,  have  reference  to  smooth  firm  surfaces  of  any  kind, 
greased  or  lubricated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  friction  depends- 
chiefly  on  the  continual  supply  of  unguent,  and  not  sensibly  on  the 
nature  of  the  solid  suifaccs ;  and  this  ought  almost  always  to  be 
the  case  in  machineiy.  Unguents  should  be  thick  for  heavy  pres- 
sures, that  they  may  resist  being  forced  out,  and  thin  for  light  pres*- 
sures,  that  their  viscidity  may  not  add  to  the  resistance. 

671.    I4iiiilt  of  PrOMarv  between  Rnkblng  Sarlaces. — The   lav   of 

the  simple  propoi-tionality  of  friction  to  pressure  (Article  190)  is 
only  true  for  dry  surfaces,  when  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  indent  or  grind  the  surfaces ;  and  for  greased  sur&ces, 
when  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  force  out  the  unguent 
from  between  the  surfaces,  where  it  is  held  by  capillary  attraction. 
If  the  proper  limit  of  intensity  of  pressure  be  exceeded,  the  friction 
increases  more  rapidly  than  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  pressure. 
That  limit  diminishes  as  the  velocity  of  rubbing  increases,  according 
to  some  law  not  yet  exactly  determined.  The  following  arc  some 
of  its  values  deduced  from  experience  : — 


Bailway  Carriage  Axles. 
Velocity  of  rubbing  1  foot  per  second, 

>»  »  *^  >»        • 

Timber  ways  for  launching  ships,  about 


Limit  of  Pressure, 
lb.  per  square  inclu 

224 
140 

50 
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The  jjQclination  given  to  these  ways  varies  from  about  1  in  10 
for  the  smallest  vessels,  to  about  1  in  20  for  the  largest  The 
co-efficient  of  friction,  when  the  ways  are  well  lubricated  with 
tallow  or  soft  soap,  is  probably  between  '03  and  04. 

672  Friction  •£  a  8ii«iiB«  Piece. — In  fig.  262,  let  A  represent  a 

sliding  piece,  which  moves  uniformly  along 
the  straight  guide  B  B  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  under  two  forces  which 
may  be  direct  or  oblique,  but  which  are  re- 
presented as  oblique,  to  make  the  solution 
general  The  force  F,  opposed  to  the  motion, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  useful  resistance  or 
Fig.  262  •  force  which  A  exerts  on  the  next  piece  in 

the  train,  and  of  the  weight  of  A  itself,  and  will  be  called  the  given 
force.  Let  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  guide  B  B  be  denoted 
by  i^  The  force  Fj  is  that  which  drives  the  piece;  the  *  angle  «i 
which  its  direction  makes  with  the  guide  B  B  is  supposed  to  be 
known ;  but  its  magnitude  remains  to  be  determined,  as  well  as 
the  friction,  which  it  has  to  overcome  in  addition  to  the  useful 
resistance.  Let  Q  denote  the  normal  pressure  of  A  against  B  B, 
60  that/Q  is  the  friction.  Then  we  have  the  two  equations  of 
•equilibrium :-» 

Q  =  F,  sin  f  1  +  Fs  sin  ij ; 

Fi  cos  ii  =  Fj  cos  it -I- /Q  (1.) 

=  F,/sin  »i  -I-  F,  (cos  i%  +  /sin  »») ; 

frx)m  which  are  easily  deduced  the  following  equations,  solving  the 
problem : — 

cosii— /8m*i    "^  ^  cosii— /smt,     ^   ' 

673.  The  MemeBt  ef  FrieUon  of  a  rotating  piece  is  the  statical 
moment  of  the  friction  relatively  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  piece, 
and  is  the  moment  of  a  couple  consisting  of  the  friction,  and  of  an 
equal  and  opposite  component  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
bearings  of  the  piece  against  its  axle.  The  moment  of  friction, 
being  multiplied  by  the  angular  motion  in  a  given  time,  gives  the 
work  lost  in  friction  in  that  time. 

674.  Frictien  ef  an  Axle. — ^After  a  cylindrical  axle  has  run  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  its  bearing,  the  bearing  becomes  slightly 
larger  than  the  axle,  so  that  the  point  of  most  intense  pressure, 
which  is  also  the  point  of  resistance,  traversed  by  the  resultant 
of  the  friction,  adapts  its  position  to  the  direction  of  the  lateral 
pressure. 
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In  fig.  263,  let  A  A  A  be  a  transverse  section  of  the  cylindzical 
axle  of  a  rotating  piece,  and  0  its  axis  of  rotation;  let  It  represent 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  what  will  be 
called  the  given  forces  being  the  resultant  )P 

of  the  useful  resistance,  and  of  the  weight  /  \N 

of  the  piece  under  consideration.     Let  F  /    \  \ 

represent  the  effort  required  to  drive  the 
piece,  whose  line  of  action  is  known,  but  its 
znagnitude  remains  to  be  determined.     Let 
D  be  the  point  where  the  directions  of  P     /  ^7^*^^^ 
and  It  intersect,  and  D  Q  the  line  of  action  f      7^^ 

of  their  resultant,  which  resultant  is  equal         •a.V      ^^gA    /^ 
and  opposite  to  Qi  the  pressure  exerted  by  \^^  3r 

the  bearing  against  the  axle,  and  is  there-  ""^      ^ 

fore  inclined  to  the  radius  C  Q  by  an  angle 
C  Q  D  =  ^,  being  the  angle  of  repose,  in  such  ^'  ^*'' 

a  manner  as  to  resist  the  rotation,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by 
the  arrow. 

Then  to  find  the  line  of  pressure  D  Q,  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to 
describe  about  the  centre  C  a  circle  B  B  whose  radius  is 

0T=r-8in»=-^^^^, (1.) 

r  =  C  Q  being  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  to  draw  from  the  known 
point  D  a  line  D  T  Q  touching  that  circle  in  T,  which  point  of 
contact  is  at  that  side  of  the  circle  which  makes  a  force  acting  from 
Q  towards  T  oppose  the  rotation. 

From  T  draw  T  R  J-  R,  and  T  F-i-F.  Then  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort  F  is  given  by  the  equation 

F  =  RTR  ~  TF (2.) 

and  that  of  the  pressure  Q  by  the  equation 

Q'  =  P  +  R'  +  2FR-  cos^FD  R (3.) 

(the  last  term  of  which  becomes  negative  when  ^^^  F  D  R  ii 
obtuse);  while  the  friction  is 

Qsin»  =  -j^|^j ^*-^ 

and  its  moment 

Q  r  sin  <P  =  Q  •  CT (5.) 

When  F  and  R  are  parallel  to  each  other,  Q  is  their  difference 
or  their  sum,  according  as  they  act  at  the  same  or  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  axle,  and  Q  T  is  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  them  both,  so  that 
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B  T,  T  P,  and  0  T,  lie  in  one  straight  line^  when  equations  2,  4, 
and  5  will  still  hold. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  lateral  pressure  Q,  and  the  friction 
arising  from  it,  to  the  least  possible  amount,  the  mechanism  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  make  P  and  B  act  parallel  to  each  other  at  the 
same  side  of  the  axle. 

In  most  actual  cases,  sin  0  s=f :  J  1  +/'  difiTers  from  tan  ^  =/ 
in  a  proportion  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  bearings  of  axles  should  be  made  of  materials  which,  though 
hard  enough  to  resist  the  rubbing  without  abi*asion,  are  not  so  hard 
as  the  axle.  Hence  for  wrought  iron  axles,  bronze  bearings  are* 
commonly  used.  Bearings  of  cast  iron,  millboard,  and  hardwood, 
such  as  elm,  with  the  grain  set  radially,  have  also  been  used  with 
advantage. 

675.  vricu«ii  •€  a  PiT«t. — A  pivot  is  the  termination  of  an  axle, 
which  presses  endways  against  a  bearing  called  a  step,  or  footstep^ 
Pivots  require  gi*eat  hardness,  and  are  \isually  made  of  steeL 

A  flat  pivot  is  a  short  cylinder  of  steel,  having  a  plane  circular 
end  for  a  rubbing  surface.  If  the  pressure  Q  be  equally  distributed 
over  that  surface  whose  radius  is  r,  the  moment  of  friction  is  easily 
found  by  integration  to  be 

\fr(i (1.) 

In  flat  pivots,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  which  is  given  by  the 
equation 

P-^ (2) 

is  usually  limited  to  2,240  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  cup  and  ball  pivot,  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  step^ 
present  two  recesses  facing  each  other,  into  which  are  fitted  two 
shallow  cups  of  steel  or  hard  bronze.  Between  the  concave  spherical 
surfaces  of  those  cups  is  placed  a  steel  ball,  being  either  a  complete 
sphere,  or  a  lens  having  convex  surfaces  of  a  somewhat  less  radius 
than  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  cups.  The  moment  of  friction  of 
this  pivot  is  at  first  almost  inappreciable,  from  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  radius  of  the  circles  of  contact  of  the  ball  and  cups ; 
but  as  they  wear,  that  radius  and  the  moment  of  friction  increase. 

676.  Friction  of  a  Collar. — When  it  is  impracticable  or  incon- 
venient to  sustain  the  pressure  which  acts  along  a  shaft  by  means 
of  a  pivot  at  its  end,  that  pressure  is  borne  by  means  of  one  or  more 
coUarSj  or  rings  projecting  from  the  shaft,  and  pressing  against 
corresponding  ring-shaped  bearings,  for  which,  in  the  case  of  shafta 
of  screw  propellers,  hardwood  set  with  the  grain  endways  has  been 
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found  a  good  material  amongst  others.  Let  r  be  the  external,  and 
f^  the  internal  radius  of  a  collar;  its  moment  of  Motion  for  the 
|>ressiire  Q  is  given  by  the  formula 

i^^^-i^^ (!•) 

677.  FrictioB  of  Teeth. — ^When  a  pair  of  wheels  work  together, 
let  P  be  the  pressure  exerted  between  each  pair  of  their  teeth  which 
comes  into  action,  s  the  distance  through  which  each  pair  of  teeth 
slide  over  each  other,  as  found  in  .Ajticles  453,  455,  458,  and 
462  A,  and  n  the  number  of  pairs  of  teeth  which  pass  the  line  of 
centres  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  Then  in  that  interval,  the  work 
lost  hy  the  friction  of  the  teeth  is 

fnsT, (1.) 

078.  FHctton  ef  a  Band. — A  flexible  band,  such  as  a  cord,  rope^ 
belt,  or  strap,  may  be  used  either  to  exert  an  eflbrt  or  a  resistance 
upon  a  drum  or  pulley  round  which  it  wrap&  In  either  case,  the 
tangential  force,  whether  effort  or  resistance,  exei'ted  between  the 
band  and  the  pulley,  is  their  mutual  friction,  caused  by  and  pro- 
portional to  the  normal  pressure  between  them. 

In  fig.  264,  let  C  be  the  axis  of  a  pulley  A  B,  round  an  arc  of 
which  there  is  wrapped  a  band,  Tj  A  B  T,;  let  the  outer  arrow 
represent  the  direction  in  which  the  band  slides,  or  tends  to  slide, 
relatively  to  the  pulley,  and  the  inner  arrow  the  direction  in  whicb 
the  pulley  slides,  or  tends  to  slide,  relatively  to 
the  band. 

Let  T,  be  the  tension  of  the  free  part  of  the 
band  at  that  side  towards  which  it  tends  to  draw 
the  pulley,  or  Jrom  which  the  pulley  tends  to 
draw  it;  Tg  the  tension  of  the  free  pai*t  at  the 
other  side;  T  the  tension  of  the  band  at  any 
intermediate  point  of  its  arc  of  contact  with  the 
pulley ;  B  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  that  arc  to 
the  radius  of  the  pulley ;  d  0  the  I'atio  of  an 
indefinitely  small  element  of  that  arc  to  the 
radius;  R  =  T,  —  T,,  the  total  friction  between 
the  band  and  the  pulley;  d'R  the  elementary 
portion  of  that  friction  due  to  the  elementary  **•  *^^ 

arc  fl?^;y*the  co-efficient  of  friction  between  the  materials  of  the 
band  and  pulley. 

Then  according  to  a  principle  proved  in  Articles  179  and  271,  it 
is  known  that  the  normal  pressure  at  the  elementary  arc  d  ^  is 

Tdi; 
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T  being  the  mean  tension  of  the  band  at  that  elementary  arc;  oon- 
flequen^y,  the  friction  on  that  arc  is 

Now  that  friction  is  also  the  difference  between  the  tensions  of  the 
band  at  the  two  ends  of  the  elementary  arc;  or 

dT==dIi  =  /TdB; 

which  equation  being  integrated  throughout  the  entire  arc  of 
contact,  gives  the  following  formulae : — 


hyp  log  |;=/*iT.-f. !,=•/'*; 
R  =  T,-T,  =  T,(l-«-/«)  =  T,(«/'-l). 


>       J.  ••.^1.} 


When  a  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pulle3r8  has  the  tensions  of  its 
two  sides  originally  equal,  the  pulleys  being  at  rest;  and  when  the 
pulleys  are  set  in  motion,  so  that  one  of  them  drives  the  other  by 
means  of  the  belt;  it  is  foimd  that  the  advancing  side  of  the  belt 
is  exactly  as  much  tightened  as  the  returning  side  is  slackened,  so 
that  the  mean  tension  remains  unchanged.  Its  value  is  given  by 
this  formula : — 

2R    ^2{ef'-iy ^  ^^ 

which  is  useful  in  determining  the  original  tension  required  to 
enable  a  belt  to  transmit  a  given  force  between  two  pulleys. 

If  the  arc  of  contact  between  the  band  and  pulley,  expressed  in 
turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn,  be  denoted  by  n, 

^=2xw;  tf/»=102-7M8/« (3.) 

When  the  band  is  used  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  puUey,  it 
constitutes  a  kind  of  brake  called  Sk  friction  stra/p.  In  this  case  the 
rubbing  surfaces  of  the  band  and  pulley  may  either  be  both  of  iron, 
or  may  be  protected  by  a,  covering  made  of  pieces  of  wood,  which  is 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it  wears  out. 

679.  In  Frictionai  OcariiiK,  described  in  Article  445,  it  appears 
that  when  the  angle  of  the  grooves  is  40®,  and  when  their  suHaces 
are  smooth,  clean,  and  dry,  the  tangential  force  transmitted  between 
the  wheels  is  once  and  a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  ai« 
pressed  together.  This  proportion  is  much  greater  than  that  due  to 
ordinary  friction,  and  must  arise  partly  from  adhesion. 

680.  Friction  €oiipiin|is  are  used  to  communicate  rotation  be- 
tween pieces  having  the  same  axis,  where  sudden  changes  of  force 
or  of  velocity  take  place;  being  so  adjusted  as  to  limit  the  force 
transmitted  within  the  bounds  of  safety.     Contrivances  of  this  kind 
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are  very  numerous;  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  useful  is 
that  called  a  pair  of  friction  cones.  The  angle  made  hy  the  sides 
of  the  cones  with  the  axis  should  not  be  less  than  the  angle  of 
repose. 

681.  suAirm  •€  wtmp^m* — Bopes  offer  a  resistance  to  being  bent, 
and  when  bent  to  being  straightened  again,  which  arises  &om  the 
mutual  friction  of  their  fibres.  It  increases  with  the  sectional  area 
of  the  rope,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  curve 
into  which  it  is  bent. 

The  toork  lost  in  pulling  a  given  length  of  rope  over  a  pulley,  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  rope  in  feet,  by  its  stiffiiess 
in  pounds;  that  stS&iess  being  the  excess  of  the  tension  at  the 
leading  side  of  the  rope  above  that  at  the  following  side,  which  is 
necessaiy  to  bend  it  into  a  curve  fitting  the  pulley,  and  then  to 
straighten  it  again. 

The  following  empirical  formuhe  for  the  stiffness  of  hempen  ropes 
have  been  deduced  by  Greneral  Morin  from  the  experiments  of 
Coulomb  : — 

Let  R  be  the  stiffiiess  in  pounds  avoirdupois ; 

d,  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  in  inches ; 

n  z=  ^8d*  for  white  ropes,  35  d^  for  tarred  ropes  ; 

r,  the  effective  radius  of  the  pulley,  in  inches ; 

T,  the  tension,  in  pounds ;  then. 

For  white  ropes,  R  ==  -(0O012  +  0-001026n  4.  0O012T); 

**  ;  1.) 

For  taned  ropes,  B  =  ?  (0-006  4-  0001392  n  4-  000168  T).  ' 


682.  B«iiiBg  Btmifpce  •€  Biotfc  Sarflices. — ^By  the  rolling  of 
two  surfaces  over  each  other  without  sliding,  a  resistance  is  caused, 
which  is  called  rolling  friction.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  couple 
resisting  rotation ;  its  moment  is  found  by  multiplying  the  normal 
pressure  between  the  rolling  surfaces  by  an  arm  whose  length 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rolling  surfaces ;  and  the  work  lost 
in  an  unit  of  time  in  overcoming  it  is  the  product  of  its  moment 
by  the  angiUar  vdoeity  of  the  rolling  surfaces  relatively  to  each 
other.  The  following  are  approximate  values  of  the  aim  in  decimals 
of  afoot : — 

Oak  upon  oak, 0*006  (Coulomb). 

Lignum-vitie  on  oak, • 0*004         a 

Cast  iron  on  cast  iron, 0*002  (Tredgold). 

683.  The  R€»iaimice  •f  Carriages  •■  RmuI«  consists  of  a  constant 
part,  and  a  part  increasing  with  the  velocity.  According  to  Gene- 
ral Morin,  it  is  given  approximately  by  the  following  formula : — 
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R  =  ^[a  4.  6(v  -  3-28)}; (1.) 

where  Q  is  the  gross  load,  r  the  radius  of  the  wheels  in  iruhet^ 
V  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  a  and  h  two  constants,  whoaa 
values  are  q,  5 

For  good  broken  stone  roads, *4  to  '55      -024  to  *o26 

For  paved  roads, '27  '0684 

For  the  pavement  of  Paris, '39  "03 

On  gravel  roads  the  resistance  is  about  double,  and  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soft  ground,  five  times  the  resistance  on  good  broken  stone 
roads. 

684:.  Reatottuice  of  RaUway  Tntins. — In  the  following  formuln^ 
which  are  all  empirical — 

£  denotes  the  weight  of  the  engine ; 

T  „  the  gross  load  drawn  by  it; 

V  „  the  velocity,  in  miles  an  hour; 

r  „  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  line,  in  miles; 

It  „  the  resistance  in  pounds; 

f  „  a  co-efficient  of  friction; 

c  „  a  co-efficient  for  resistance  due  to  curvature. 

Then  for  single  carriages  with  cylindrical  wheels,  at  velocities  up 
to  12  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Lieutenant 
David  Rankine  and  the  Author, 


K 


=/(i+^)T; (1.) 


where/ =  0002;  and  c  =  03. 

For  an  engine  and  train,  the  following  is  an  empirical  formula 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  various  authors :  — 

R  =/(T  +  E)  (1  +  j^)  (1  +  ?); (2.) 

wherey  ranges  from  '0027  to  *004,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
line  and  carriages,  and  c  from  0*3  to  0*1.  (See  Rankine's  Manual 
0/ Civil  Engineering;  see  also  Appendix.) 

685.  Heat  of  VrictioB. — ^The  work  lost  in  friction  produces  heat 
in  the  proportion  of  one  British  thermal  unit,  being  so  much  heat 
as  raises  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of 
Fahrenheit,  for  every  772  foot  poimds  of  lost  work. 

Excessive  heating  is  prevented  by  a  constant  and  copious  supply 
of  a  good  unguent 
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CHAPTER  IL 

VARIED  MOTIONS  OF  MACHINES. 

686.  The  C«nlHfta|pKl  Forces  mnd  Coaples  exerted  bj  the  Taiioxifll 

rotating  pieces  of  a  machine  against  the  bearings  of  their  axles  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  Articles  540,  592,  and 
603,  and  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  latezal  pressures 
which  catise  friction,  and  the  strength  of  the  axles  and  framework. 
As  those  centrifugal  forces  and  couples  cause  increased  friction 
and  stress,  and  sometimes  also,  by  reason  of  their  continual  change 
of  direction,  produce  detrimental  or  dangerous  vibration,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  them  to  the  smallest  possible  amount ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary, 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  every  piece  which  rotates  rapidly  ought  to 
traverse  its  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  resultant  centr^gal  force 
may  be  nothing,  and  ought  to  be  an  axis  of  inertia,  that  the  centri- 
fu^  couple  may  be  nothing.  As  to  axes  of  inertia,  see  Article  584. 

687.  Actmu  BaergT  •f  •  machine — To  detennine  the  entire 
actual  energy  of  a  machine  at  a  given  instant,  it  is  necessary  to 
know — 

(I.)  The  weight  of  each  of  its  sliding  pieces :  let  any  one  of  those 
weights  be  denoted  by  W; 

(2.)  The  velocity  of  translation  of  each  of  those  pieces  at  the 
given  instant :  let  v  denote  any  one  of  these  velocities ; 

(3.)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  each  of  its  rotating  pieces  :  let  any 
one  of  these  moments  be  denoted  by  I ; 

(4.)  The  angular  velocity  of  each  of  those  pieces  at  the  given 
instuit;  let  a  be  any  one  of  these  angular  velocities. 

These  quantities  being  given,  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  is 

if 

and  if  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  rotating  piece  be  expressed  in 
the  form  I  =  W  ^,  W  being  its  weight  and  c  its  radius  of  g3nu- 
tion,  the  above  expression  may  be  put  in  the  form, 

E  =  2^(j-Wi;*+  2.We»a") (2.) 

688.  Btfteccd  laertia. — The  figures,  sizes,  and  connection  of  the 
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Sieces  of  a  machine  being  known,  the  principles  of  the  Theory  of 
lechanism  (Part  lY.),  enable  the  comparative  motions  of  all  its 
points  to  be  determined,  and  in  paiticular,  the  several  ratios  of 
their  velocities  to  that  of  the  driving  {>oint  at  any  instant  Let  V 
be  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  and  for  any  given  piece  of  the 
machine  whose  weight  is  W,  let  n  denote  the  ratio  v  :  Y  if  it  is  a 
sliding  piece,  and  the  ratio  f  a  :  Y  if  it  is  a  turning  piece.  Then 
the  sum 

3-Ww« (1.) 

expresses  the  weight  which,  if  concentrated  at  the  driving  paint,  wcvld 
Jiave  tlie  same  actiuU  energy  witfi  tlie  entire  macliine.  This  quantity 
may  be  called  the  inertia  reduced  to  tlis  driving  point.  By  Mr. 
Moseley,  who  first  introduced  its  consideration  into  mechanics,  it 
is  called  the  "  co-efficient  of  steadiness." 

The  actual  energy  of  the  machine  at  any  instant  may  now  be 
expressed  by 

Y*  2  •  W  w* 

^  =  -^^ <2.) 

Another  mode  of  expressing  the  reduced  inertia  is  with  reference 
to  the  driving  axis.  Let  A  represent  the  angular  velocity,  at  any 
instant,  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  which  first  receives  the  motive 
power ;  for  any  shifting  piece  let  v  :  A  =  I;  and  for  any  rotating 
piece  let  a :  A  =  n.     Then  the  reduced  moment  of  inertia  is 

3  'Wl*  4-  3    In'; (3.) 

and  the  actual  energy  at  any  instant, 

E  =^f2.WZ«  +  s-In*} (^.) 

2g  ^  ■* 

689.  FtaictwiU«ns  •r  speed  in  a  machine  are  caused  by  the  alter- 
nate excess  of  the  energy  received  above  the  work  performed,  and 
of  the  work  performed  above  the  energy  received,  which  produce 
an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  actual  energy,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  coDservation  of  energy  explained  in  Article  552. 

G.         K-  To  determine  the  greatest  fluctuations  of 

speed  in  a  machine  moving  periodically,  take 
ABC,  in  fig.  265,  to  represent  the  motion 
of  the  driving  point  during  one  period ;  let 

^  the  effort   P    of  the  prime  mover  at   each 

-^         *         o      instant  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  the 

Fig.  266.  curve  D  G  E I  F ;   and  let  the  sum  of  the 

resistances,  reduced  to  the  driving  point,  as  in  Article  668,  at  each 

instant,  be  denoted  by  R,  and  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  the 


XX 
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curve  D  H  E  K  F,  which  cuts  the  former  curve  at  the  ordinatea 
A.  D,  B  E,  C  F.     Then  the  integral 


|(P~R)J*, 


being  taken  for  any  part  of  the  motion,  gives,  as  in  Article  549,  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  energy,  according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative. 
For  the  entire  period  ABC  this  integral  is  nothing.  For  A  B, 
it  denotes  an  excess  of  energy  received^  represented  by  the  area 
D  G  E  H ;  and  for  B  C,  an  equal  excess  of  work  per/oiTned,  repre< 
sented  by  the  equal  area  E  K  F  I.  Let  those  equal  quantities  be 
each  represented  by  A  K  Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine 
attains  a  maximum  value  at  B,  and  a  minimum  value  at  A  and  C, 
and  A  E  is  the  difference  of  these  values. 

Now  let  Yq  be  the  mean  velocity,  V,  the  greatest  velocity,  and 
Y,  the  least  velocity  of  the  driving  point ;  then 

V« V* 

\      '-I'Ww'  =  aE; (1.) 

which)  being  divided  by  twice  the  mean  actual  energy 

gives 

Vi  — V,  _   £^  _      g^E 

V,       "   ^E^"  VJi-Wn"' 

a  zatio  which  may  be  called  the  co-^fficierU  o/Jluctuaiian  of  speed. 
The  ratio  of  the  periodical  excess  and  deficiency  of  energy  A  E 

to  the  whole  energy  exerted  in  one  period  or  revolution,  iTds, 
has  been  determined  by  Creneral  Morin  for  steam  engines  under 

yariotui  drcunurtancee,  «»d  found  to  be  from  1  to  i  for  single 

cylinder  engines.     For  a  pair  of  engines  driving  the  same  shaft, 

with  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  value  of  this  ratio 

is  about  one-fourth  of  its  value  for  single  cylinder  engines. 

690.  A  Pi7-Wheei  is  a  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim,  whose  great  moment 

of  inerfcia  reduces  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of  speed  to  a  certain 

I  -.  .  11 

fixed  amount,  being  about  ^  in  ordinary  machinery,  and  jtT;  or  ^ 

in  machinery  for  fine  purposes. 

1 
Let—  be  the  intended  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of 
m 

speedy  and  A  E,  as  before,  the  fluctuation  of  energy;  then  if  this  is 


(a) 
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to  be  provided  for  by  the  moment  of  inertia  I  of  the  fly-wheel  alone, 
let  a^  be  its  mean  angular  velocity;  then  equation  2  of  Article  689 
IB  equivalent  to  the  following : — 

w""   ajl  '  ai      ' ^   -^ 

the  second  of  which  equations  gives  the  requisite  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  fly- wheel 

691.  starUax  and  (fttoppiaic— BmkM. — The  starting  of  a  machine 
consists  in  setting  it  in  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  and  bringing  it 
up  to  its  proper  mean  velocity.  This  operation  requires  the  ex- 
penditure,  besides  the  energy  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  machine,  of  an  additional  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  of  the  machine  when  moving  with  its  mean  velocity,  as 
found  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  G87. 

If,  in  order  to  stop  a  machine,  the  eflbri  of  the  prime  mover  is 
simply  suspended,  the  machine  will  continue  to  go  until  work  has 
been  performed  in  overcoming  its  resistances  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  due  to  its  speed  at  the  time  of  suspending  the  eflbrt  of  the 
prime  mover. 

In  order  to  stop  the  macliine  in  less  time  than  this  operation 
would  require,  the  resistance  may  be  artificially  increased  by  means 
of  a  brcikef  which  may  be  a  friction-strap,  as  described  in  Article 
678,  or  a  block  pressed  against  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  a  grooved 
sector  pressed  against  a  wheel  grooved  as  for  frictional  gearing 
(Articles  445,  679). 

Let  Ri  be  the  ordinary  resistance  of  the  machine,  reduced  to  the 
nMing  surface  (Article  668),  R,  the  Mction  produced  by  the  brake, 
V  the  velocity  of  the  surface  on  which  it  acts  at  the  time  when  it  is 
first  applied,  s  the  distance  through  which  rubbing  must  take  place 
in  order  to  stop  the  machine,  t  the  time  required  for  the  same 
eflect,  E  the  actual  eneigy  of  the  machine  when  the  brake  b^ns 
to  act.     Then 

«  =  E  -^  (R.  +  E,)  3 (1.) 

and  because  the  mean  velocity  of  rubbing  during  the  operation  of 
stopping  is  V  -r  2, 

<  =  — ^=2E^t?(Ri  +  R,) (2.) 

(See  pp.  640  and  643.) 
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692.  A  Prtai«  iHoTvr  is  an  engine,  or  combination  of  moving 
pieces,  which  serves  to  transfer  energy  from  those  bodies  which 
oaturallj  develop  it,  to  those  by  means  of  which  it  is  to  be 
employed,  and  to  transform  energy  from  the  various  forms  in  which 
it  may  occur,  such  as  chemical  affinity,  heat,  or  electricity,  into  the 
form  of  mechanical  energy,  or  energy  of  force  and  motion.  The 
mechanism  of  a  prime  mover  comprehends  all  those  parts  by  means 
of  which  it  reguJates  its  own  operations. 

The  tue/td  work  of  a  prime  mover  is  the  eneigy  which  it  trans- 
mits to  any  machine  driven  by  it;  and  its  effUsieTicy  is  the  ratio  of 
that  useful  work  to  the  whole  energy  received  by  it  from  a  natural 
source  of  eneigy. 

The  effect  or  available  power  of  a  prime  mover  is  its  useful  work 
in  some  given  unit  of  time,  such  as  a  second,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day. 

693.  The  BegHbii*r  of  a  prime  mover  is  some  piece  of  apparatus 
by  which  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  energy  from  the  source  of 
energy  can  be  varied;  such  as  the  sluice  or  valve  which  adjusts  the 
size  of  the  orifice  for  suppl3nb[ig  water  to  a  water-wheel,  the  appara- 
tus for  varying  the  suiiace  exposed  to  the  wind  by  windmill-sails, 
the  throttle-vdve  of  a  steam  engine.  In  prime  movers,  whose 
speed  and  power  have  to  be  varied  at  will,  such  as  locomotive 
engines,  and  winding  engines  for  mines,  the  r^ulator  is  adjusted 
by  hand.  In  other  cases  it  is  adjusted  by  a  self-acting  apparatus 
called  a  G«Tcraor — ^usually  consisting  of  a  pair  of  rotating  pen- 
dulums, whose  angle  of  deviation  from  their  axis  depends  upon  the 
speed.    (Article  606). 

694.  Priaie  Bivren  may  be  cbiMMi  according  to  the  forms  in 
which  the  energy  is  first  obtained.     These  are — 

I.  Muscular  Strength. 
II.  The  Motion  of  Fluids. 
III.  Heat. 
lY.  Electricity  and  Magnetixm. 

695.  Biaacalar  Scrcagtii. — ^The  daily  effect  exerted  by  the  muscu* 
lar  strergth  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast  is  the  product  of  three  quan* 
iities;  the  useful  resistance,  the  velocity  with  which  that  rosistanoa 
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is  overcome,  and  the  number  of  units  of  time  per  day  during  which 
work  is  continued.  It  is  known  that  for  each  individual  man  or 
animal  there  is  a  certain  set  of  values  of  those  three  quanti- 
ties which  makes  their  product  a  maximimi,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  for  economy  of  power;  and  that  any  departure  from  that  set  of 
values  diminishes  the  daily  effect. 

The  following  table  of  the  effects  of  the  strength  of  men  and 
horses  employed  in  various  ways,  is  compiled  from  the  works  of 
Ponoelet  and  Greneral  Morin,  and  some  other  sources : — 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 
12. 


18. 


14. 


Maw- 


Baising  his  own  weight  up  stair 
or  ladder, 

Dob  do.  do., 

(Tread-wheel,  see  1.) 

Hanling  up  weight  with  rope. 

Lifting  weights  by  hand, 

Carrying  weights  up  stairs, 

Shovelling  up  earth  to  a  height 
of  6  feet  8  inches, 

Wheeling  earth  in  barrow  up 
slope  of  1  in  12,  ^  horiz.  veloc 
0*9  ft  per  sec.  (return,  empty), 

Pushing  or  pulling  horizontidly 
(capstan  or  oar), I, 

Turning  a  crank  or  winch, 

Working  pump,  ...••••...•••••••• 

uanunering,  ..•>••.•»•••••»•••••«• 

HOBSIL 

Cantering  and  trotting,  draw- 
ing a  light  railway  carriage 
(thoroughbred), 

Horn  drawing  cart  or  boat, 
walking  (draught  horse), 


R 

Ih. 


{ 


148 


40 

44 

148 

6 


182 

26-5 
12-5 
180 
200 
18-2 
16 


(min.  22^ 
-^mean80i> 
(max.  60 ) 


120 


V 

ftpuiec. 

S,000« 
hr&puday. 

RV 

ftltn 

Pi  sea 

0-6 

8 
10 

72-5 

0-75 
0-55 
0*18 

6 
6 
6 

80 
24-2 
18-6 

1-8 

10 

7-8 

0076 

10 

9-9 

2-0 
6-0 
2-6 
14*4 
2  6 
? 

8 
? 
8 
(2  mins.) 
10 
8? 

68 

62r6 

46 

288 

88 

? 

14f 

4 

447^ 

8*6 

8 

482 

RVT 
ft.  IliLpLdaj. 


2,088,000 
2,616,000 

648,000 
622,720 
899,600 

280,800 


866,400 
1,626,400 

•  •  a 

1,296,000 

1,188,000 
480,000 


6,444,000 
12,441,600 


696.  A  VTmuae  Preaaan  Eagtee  consists  essentially  Of  a  working 
cylinder,  in  which  water  moves  a  piston  in  the  manner  stated  in 
Article  499,  case  2.  Let  h  be  the  virtual /aU,  that  is,  the  excess  of 
the  dynamic  head  of  the  water  entering  Uie  cylinder  above  that  of 
the  water  leaving  the  cylinder;  Q  the  volume  of  water  supplied  per 
second;  ^  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume;  1 — k  the  effidenoj  of  the 
engine;  then 

(l-A)eQA, 
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IB  its  effect  per  second.  Tn  well  constmcted  water  pressui'e  en- 
gines, 1 — k  varies  from  '66  to  *8. 

697.  iTatcp-wbccis  la  Gcaerai. — Water  toslj  act  on  a  wheel 
either  by  its  loeight  and  pressure,  or  by  its  vdocity;  that  is,  either 
by  its  potential,  or  by  its  actiud  energy.     See  Article  622. 

Let  f  Q  denote  the  weight  of  water,  in  pounds,  supplied  to  the 
wheel  in  a  second;  h  the  difference  of  dynamic  hc^ul,  in  feet,  of  the 
water  before  and  after  its  action  on  the  wheel;  Vi  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  in  feet  per  second,  just  before  it  begins  to  press  on  the 
wheel,  or  supply-velocUy ;  v,  the  velocity  of  the  water  just  after  it 
has  ceased  to  act  on  the  wheel,  or  disdux/rge-velocUy,  Then  the  total 
energy  of  the  water,  as  in  Article  622,  is 

e  Q  ( ^  +  o^j  foot  pounds  per  second; 
the  energy  of  the  water  when  discharged, 

t  Q  nZf  ^*^^  pounds  per  second; 
the  total  power  of  the  wheel, 

e Q  (^  +  -^o — -)  foot  pounds  per  second;. (1.^ 

the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency, 

(*+^*(*+^)^ (^> 

the  quantity 

*'  =  *  +  ^ (3> 

may  be  called  the  theoreHcal  /aU  or  hecui.  The  available  efficiency 
of  a  water-wheel  falls  short  of  the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency 
principally  from  the  following  causes : — 1.  The  resistance  of  the 
channel  and  orifices  by  which  the  water  is  supplied,  which  causes 
the  actual  height  from  which  the  water  must  descend  in  order  to 
acquire  the  supply-velocity  t?  to  be  greater  than  vi  :2g.  Tlie  effect 
of  such  resistemce  is  expressed  by  putting  for  the  acttud/cUl, 

H  -  A  +  (1  +  2  •/)  |1 ; (4.) 

2  *y*  being  the  co-efficient  of  resistance  of  the  channel  and  orifices  of 
supply,  determined  according  to  the  principles  of  Articles  638  to 
646.  2.  The  escape  of  part  of  the  water  before  it  has  completed 
its  action  on  the  wheel    3.  The  agitation  and  mutual  friction  of  the 


(5.) 
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particles  of  water  acting  on  the  wheel ;  and,  4.  The  friction  of  the 
wheeL  The  effects  of  the  last  three  causes  are  expressed  hy  multi- 
pljing  the  total  power  and  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  the  wheel  hj 
an  empiiicallj  determined  fractional  co-efficient  ^;  so  that  the  eflect 
or  available  power  is  denoted  by 

(l-A)eQA,; 
and  the  woaUaJUe  efficiency  by 

(1-^)A» 
H       • 

G98.  cisMcs  of  iTaici^Wlieela. — ^Water-wheels  may  be  classed  as 
follows: — Overahot-wheds  and  breaat-wheds,  undcr^o^ioheeU  and 
turbinea. 

699.  Orcrabot  sad  Brvnsi-Wbecia.  —  The  water  is  Supplied  to 
this  class  of  wheels  at  or  below  the  summit,  and  acts  wholly,  or 
partly  by  its  weight,  as  it  descends  in  the  buckets.  (See  Aiiacle 
634).  Formerly  the  buckets  used  to  be  closed  at  their  inner 
sides,  but  now  they  are  made  with  openings  for  the  escape 
and  re-entrance  of  air ;  an  invention  of  Fairbairn.  A  breast- 
wheel  differs  from  an  overshot-wheel  chiefly  in  having  the  water 
poured  into  the  buckets  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  as  compared 
with  the  summit  of  tlie  wheel,  and  in  being  provided  with  a  casing 
or  trough,  called  a  bretiat,  of  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  extend- 
ing from  the  regulating  sluice  to  the  commencement  of  the  tail- 
race,  and  nearly  fitting  ihe  ^riphery  of  the  wheel,  which  revolves 
within  it.  The  effect  of  the  bi-east  is  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
water  from  the  lips  of  the  buckets  until  they  are  over  the  tail-race. 
The  usual  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  overshot  and  high  breast- 
wheels  is  from  three  to  six  feet  per  second ;  and  their  available 
efficiency,  when  well  designed  and  constructed,  is  from  0-7  to  0-8. 

700.  iJadcnhoc-irbecia  are  driven  bythe  impulse  of  watei*,  dis- 
charged from  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  with  the 
velocity  produced  by  the  &11,  against  JlocUa  or  boards,  as  to  which 
see  Article  649.  Every  such  wheel  has  a  certain  velocity  of 
mouxxmwia  efficiency ^  which  does  not  in  any  case  differ  much  from 
half  the  velocity  of  the  water  striking  it.  In  undershot-wheels  of 
the  old  construction,  the  floats  are  flat  boards  in  the  direction 
of  radii  of  the  wheel;  and  the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  is 
\,  The  available  efficiency  is  about  0*3.  This  class  of  wheels  was 
much  improved  by  Poncelet,  who  curved  the  floats  with  a  con- 
cavity baickwards,  adjusting  their  position  and  figure  so  that  the 
water  should  be  supplied  to  them  without  shock,  and  should  di'op 
frx>m  them  into  the  tail-race  without  any  horizontal  velocity.  The 
available  efficiency  of  such  wheels  is  about  0*6. 
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701.  A  Tmwhiw  is  a  horizontal  water-wheel  with  a  vertical  aztSy 
receiving  and  discharging  water  in  all  directions  round  that  axis : 
that  is,  driven  by  a  vortex;  its  efficiency  ranges  from  *6  to  '8  (see 
Article  650). 

702.  Wtadaiiiu  are  driven  by  the  impulse  of  the  air  against 
oblique  surfaces  called  sails,  rotating  in  a  plane  perpendiciilar  to 
tJie  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  best  figure  and  proportions  for  windmill  sails,  as  determined 
experimentally  by  Smeaton,  are  given  by  the  following  formulae,  in 
which  the  tohip  means,  the  length  of  an  arm,  or  the  distance  of  the 

tip  of  a  sail  from  the  axis  : — ^length  of  sail,  -  whip  : — ^breadth  at  end 

nearest  axis,  -=  whip  : — at  tip,  ^  whip  : — angles  made  by  the  sur&ce 

of  the  sail  with  the  plane  of  rotation — at  the  end  nearest  the  axis, 
18** : — at  the  tip,  7°.  The  efficiency  of  a  good  windmill  is  about  0'29. 
(See  Smeaton  on  Windmills,  in  Tredgold's  Hydraulic  Tracts.) 

703.  The  Bflcteacr  of  Hc«c  SMgiaca  IS  the  subject  of  a  peculiar 
branch  of  science,  Tliermodynamics ;  and  an  outline  only  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  depends  can  here  be  given. 

If  the  number  of  British  Fahrenheit  units  of  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  a  given  kind  of  fuel,  be  multiplied 
by  Joule's  equivalent,  772  foot  pounds,  the  result  is  the  total  lieat 
of  combtistion  of  the  fuel  in  question,  expressed  in  foot  pounds.  For 
different  kinds  of  coal,  it  varies  from  6,000,000  to  12,000,000  foot 

Sounds.     This  total  heat  is  expended,  in  any  given  engine,  in  pro- 
udng  the  following  effects,  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  heat  so 
expended : — 

1.  The  toasts  heat  of  the /urTuice,  being  from  0*15  to  0*6  of  the 
total  heat,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  frumace,  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  combustion  is  regulated. 

2.  The  necessofrily  r^ected  heat  o/the  engine,  beings  -  x  the  heat 

received  by  the  elastic  fluid :  ti  being  the  upper,  and  t,  the  lower 
limits  of  ahsohUe  temperature,  which  is  measured  frt)m  the  absolute 
xero,  493^*2  Fahrenheit  below  the  melting  point  of  ice. 

3.  The  hecU  wasted  by  the  engine,  whether  by  conduction,  or  by 
non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  maximum  ^ciency. 

4.  The  uadess  work  of  the  engine,  employed  in  overcoming  friction 
and  other  prejudicial  resistances. 

5  The  fisejtd  work.  The  efficiency  of  a  thermodynamic  engine 
is  improved  by  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  first  four  of  these 
effects,  so  as  to  increase  the  fifth. 

The  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is  the  product  of  three  factors; 
viz. : — ^the  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  being  the  ratio  of  the  heat 
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transfen*ed  to  the  elastic  fluid  to  the  total  heat  of  combustion ; — the 
eflSciency  of  the  fluid,  being  the  fraction  of  the  heat  received  by  it 
which  is  transformed  into  mechanical  energy; — and  the  eflGLciency  of 
the  mechanism,  being  the  fraction  of  that  energy  which  is  available 
for  driving  machines.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  the  fluid  between 
given  Hmits  of  absolute  temperature  is  expressed  by 

^ <i-^ 

See  Article  656;  also  Fuel  and  WcUer,  Schwackhofer  and 
Browne. 

704.  sieaui  EDgines. — FormulsB  for  the  mechanical  action  of 
steam  on  a  piston,  both  exact  and  approximate,  have  been  given 
in  Article  656,  equations  6  to  13. 

The  efiiciency  of  the  steam  lies  between  the  limits  '02  and  *2  in 
extreme  cases,  and  *04  and  *1  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  details  of  the  construction  and  working  of  steam  engines 
can  be  explained  in  a  special  treatise  only. 

The  duty  of  an  engine  is  the  work  performed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel,  such  as  one  pound.  The  duty  of  a  pound  of  coal 
varies  in  diflerent  classes  of  engines  from  about  100,000  to  1,900,000 
foot  pounds.  These  are  extreme  results,  as  respects  wastefulness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  economy  on  the  other.  In  good  ordinary 
engines,  the  duty  varies  from  200,000  to  700,000.     (See  p.  644.)* 

705.  Eiecirodrnaaiic  JSugiae**  though  capable  of  higher  efficiency 
than  heat  engines,  are  not  so  economical  commercially,  on  account 
of  the  greater  cost  of  the  materials  consumed  in  them.  Their 
theoretical  efficiency,  according  to  a  law  demonstrated  by  Joule,  is 
given  by  the  formula — 

ri   ' ^^-^ 

where  y^  is  the  strengdi  which  the  electric  current  would  have  if 
the  machine  performed  no  mechanical  work,  and  7^2  ^  ^^^  actual 
strength  of  the  current 

This  law,  and  the  law  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of  heat  engines, 
are  particular  cases  of  a  general  law  which  regulates  all  transforma- 
tions of  energy,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Science  of  £nei:getics.t 

*  See  also  Gas,  Oil.  and  Air  Engines,  Donkin ;  and  A  Manual  of  iht 
Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers,  14th  Ed.,  Rankine,  with  Section 
on  "  Gas  and  Oil  Eneines,"  by  Donkin. 

t  Edinburgh  Phmeophicai  Journal,  July,  1865;  Proceedings  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Olasgow,  1853-5. 
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Article  634,  p.  579. 

of  w«t«r  ia  Wares.— I.  Billing  Waves. — In  waves 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  permanent  translation  of  the 
particles  of  water,  it  is  known  by  observation  that  those  particles 
revolve  in  orbits  situated  in  vertical  planes  which  are  perpen- 
dicnlar  to  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  waves,  and  pandlel  to 
their  direction  of  advance ;  also,  that  each  revolving  particle 
moves  forward  while  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  downward  when  on 
,  the  back  slope,  backward  when  in  the  trough,  and  upward  when 
on  the  front  slope.  The  length  of  a  wave  is  the  distance,  in  the 
direction  of  advance,  from  crest  to  crest ;  the  height  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particla  Each 
particle  makes  one  revolution  while  the  wave  advances  through 
a  wave-length ;  the  interval  of  time  thus  occupied  is  called  Ihe 
period,      Let  L  denote  the  wave-length,  T  the  period,  a  the 

velocity  of  advance ;   then  a  =  =  ;  and  also,  mean  velocity  of 

revolution  of  a  particle  =  circumference  of  orbit  -i-  T. 

The  orbits  of  the  particles  are  approximately  elliptic,  with 
the  longer  axis  hoiizontaL  In  going  from  the  surface  to- 
wards   the    bottom,    the  ^ ^ 

dimensions  of  the  orbits  ^ 

are  found  to  diminish,  the 

vertical  axis  diminisbing 

faster  than  the  horizontal 

axis,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C, 

in  fig.  A.    At  the  bottom 

the  particles  move  back 

and  forward  in  a  straight 

line,  as  at  D. 

The  deeper  the  water 
is,  as  compared  with  the  length  of  a  wave,  the  more  nearly  equal 
are  the  two  axes  of  the  orbit  of  a  surfisice  particle  ;  and  in  water 
whose  depth  is  half  a  wave-length  and  upwards,  those  axes  are 
sensibly  equal,  and  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle  sensibly 
<;ircular. 

IL  Eelatum  between  Figure  of  Swrface  and  Velocity  of  Advance, 
— In  fig.  252,  page  578,  let  C  be  the  centre,  and  C  B  the  radius 
of  the  circular  orbit  of  a  particle.  Lay  off  C  A  vertically  up- 
wards, of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  equivalent  pendulum  (that 
is,  the  pendulum  whose  period  is  T) — viz.. 


Qj^^9'^_     T^  (seconds) 


4  «2    0-815  foot  nearly 


(1.) 
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Then  we  have  gravity  :  centrifugal  force  :  :  A  C  :  C  B  ;  and  A  B 
represents  (as  in  Article  634,  page  578)  the  resultant  of  gravity 
and  centrifugal  force ;  so  that  a  eurface  of  uniform  pressure 
traversing  B  is  normal  to  A  R  The  upper  surface  of  the  wave 
is  such  a  surface  ;  and  in  order  to  fulfil  that  condition  its  profile 
must  be  a  trocludd  traced  by  ike  point  B  while  a  circle  of  the  radius 
C  A  roils  on  the  under  side  of  a  horizontal  straight  line  traversing 
A«  The  length  of  such  a  wave,  and  its  velocity  of  advance^  are 
given  by  the  following  equations : — 

L  =  2  »CA=?^  =  (in  feet)  5-12  T«; (2.) 

2*' 

a  =  ^  =  |^  =  (in  feet  per  second)  6-12  T. (3.) 

When  the  orbits  of  the  surface  particles  are  elliptic,  let  m  be  the 
ratio  in  which  the  vertical  axis  is  less  than  the  horizontal  axis. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  wave 
may  still  be  everywhere  normal  to  the  resultant  of  gravity  and 
re-actioui  we  must  have 

L=:??|^*  =  (in  feet)  512  mT«; (4.) 

a  =  ^^     =  (in  feet  per  second)  5*12  m  T. (5.) 

2  X 

III.  Belation  between  Velocity  of  Advance  cmd  Depth  of  Untform 
Dislwrhance. — Let  h  be  the  height  of  a  wave ;  that  is,  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particla  Then,  in  an  inde- 
finit'Oly  short  interval  of  time,  the  front  slope  of  the  wave  ad- 
vances through  the  distance  a  d  t,  and  the  volume  of  water 
contained  between  the  original  and  new  positions  of  the  front 
slope,  per  unit  of  breadth,  ishadt  In  the  same  interval  of 
time  there  passes  into  the  space  vertically  below  the  front  slope> 
per  unit  of  breadth,  the  volume  of  water  2  u  ed  t,  where  u  is  the 
forward  velocity  of  a  surfisice  particle  at  the  crest,  -  u  the  equal 
backward  velocity  of  a  surface  particle  in  the  trough,  and  c  a 
depth  which  may  be  called  the  depth  of  un^orm  disturbaneey 
because  it  is  equal  to  the  mean  depth  of  a  canal  in  which  the 
volume  of  water  displaced  per  second  would  be  equal  to  that  dis- 
placed per  second  in  the  actual  wave,  if  the  horizontal  velocity 
of  disturbance  were  the  same  from  surface  to  bottom.  Equating 
the  two  volumes  just  given^  we  have  h  a  =  2  u  c,  but  tc  can  bo 
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shown  U>he=g  7i-r-2  a'y  therefore  c=^a^-~g.  Hence  the  velocltj 
of  advance  of  a  wave  of  any  figure  in  which  the  volume  dL»- 
placed  horizontally  per  second  is  equivalent  to  that  due  to  a 
horizontal  velocity  of  disturbatice  equal  to  the  surface  velocity 
down  to  the  depth  c,  is  given  by  the  equation 


a=  »Jgc  (6.) 

For  waves  rolling  in  deep  water,  without  interference  by  external 
forces,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  diameters  of  the  orbits  of  par- 

tides  at  different  depths  vary  proportionally  to  6  ' ;  where  z  is 
the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  the  particle  in  question 
below  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  siirface  particle. 

In  water  of  the  depth  A;,  let  L  -?-  2  r  =  6 ;  then  it  can  be  shown 

that  at  the  surface,  m  =  \«  *  —  e  */  -i-  \e  *  +  «  */ ;  that  e  =  mb; 
and  that  the  horizontal  and  vortical  diameters  of  an  orbit  vary 

k—B  S— ft  ft— X  X— ft 

respectively  as  6  *    + «  *  ,  and  as  «  *   - «  *  In  very  deep 

water,  m  sensibly  =  1,  and  e  =  b. 

In  very  shallow  water  the  horizontal  disturbance  is  sensibly 
uniform  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  so  that  c  represents  the 
actual  depth ;  and  the  vertical  disturbance  is  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  height  above  the  bottom. 

lY.  Waves  of  Trandation  are  those  which  are  accompanied  by 
a  permanent  travelling  of  the  particles  of  water,  and  are  said  to 
be  positive  or  negative  according  as  that  travelling  is  forward  or 
backward.  Their  motions  may  be  expressed  by  taking  two 
different  quantities,  u'  and  —  u",  to  denote  respectively  the  for- 
ward  velocity  of  a  particle  at  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  back- 
ward velocity  of  a  particle  in  the  trough  ;  when  the  velocity  of 
advance  will  be  given  by  the  formula 

a  +  i  (tt'-tt") (7.) 

V.  Authorities  on  Waves, — ^Weber^s  WeUenlehre;  Scott  Russell, 
in  Reports  of  the  British  Association^  1844 ;  Airy,  On  Tides  and 
Waives;  Stokes,  Cambridge  Transactions^  1842,  1850 ;  Eamshaw^ 
lb,,  1845 ;  Froude,  Trans,  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
1862  ;  Rankine,  Fhilos,  Trans.,  1863  ;  Do.,  Phihs.  Mag.,  Novem- 
ber, 1864 ;  Do.,  Proceedings  of  (he  Royal  Society,  1868 ;  Watts,. 
Rankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes,  On  Shipbuilding  ;  Thomas  Steven- 
son, On  Harbours ;  Caligny,  LumviUe^s  Journal,  June  and  July, 
1866 ;  Cialdi,  Sul  Ifoto  Ondoso  dd  Mwre. 
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308  A.*  CoMCinaona  Girders. — The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
theory  of  continuous  girders,  with  the  load  distributed  in  any 
manner,  is  the  "Theorem  of  Three  Moments,"  due  originally  to 
Clapeyron  and  Bresse  and  improved  by  Heppel  (See  Bresse, 
Mecanique  Appliquie,  Part  III.,  and  the  Proceedings  oftJie  Royal 
Society  for  1869). 

The  subject  is  treated  of  in  Art.  178  of  the  tenth  edition  of 
Ciml  ^Tigineering,  The  following  demonstration,  with  deduced 
formulae,  is  abstracted  from  a  paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field Merriman,  C.E.,  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  September, 
1875. 

The  elastic  curve  (Art  319)  has  the  following  equation : — 

cPy      M 
da^  ~Er 

The  equation  for  any  particular  case  is  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  M  and  I  (constant)  in  terms  of  x,  and 
integrating  twice. 

Let  I  be  length  of  first  span,  I'  of  second.  Let  Mq,  Mj,  M2,  be 
the  moments  at  three  points  of  support.  Let  W  be  a  single  con- 
centrated load  at  a  distance  a  from  support  0,  and  W'  at  a 
distance  a'  from  1. 

Since  equilibrium  prevails,  we  have  for  a  section  between  W 
and  1,  the  equation 

Mo-Fa?  +  W(a:-a)-M  =  0, (L) 

making  a;  =  Z,  M  becomes  M^,  and 

Is  being  any  fraction.  Insert  now  the  value  of  M  in  the  differ- 
ential equation  of  the  curve,  and  integrate  it  twice :  ^  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  curve  at  the  origin  makes  with  the  axis 
of  abscissa '  is  the  constant  in  the  first  integration,  and  zero  in 
the  second. 

The  required  equation  ii 


y  =^a;  +  ^{3Mo««-Fa:3  +  w(aj-a)8l (IL) 

Substituting  the  value  of  F  in  terms  of  Mo,  M^,  and  W,  making 
x  =  lf  and  a  =  kl;  y  =  0,  and  we  obtain 

6  EI  «=  -2  M.  Z-Mj  UWl^  (2  *- 3  *«  +  *»). U) 

*"  See  Article  308,  p.  33& 
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d  11  d  ti 

Now  in  the  value  of  -r-  make  x  =  l\  -r^-  becomes  U.  the  tangent 

dx  ' dx  "  ° 

at  1,  and  we  obtain 

6  EI  ^  =  Mo  1+  2  Ml  l-WP(k^k^). (III.) 

If  the  origin  be  taken  at  1,  we  obtain  an  equation  analagous 
to(.). 

6  EI«,=  -2  M,  r-M,r  + W  n  (2  ifc-3  *«  +  *»),  (Iir.) 

a' 
where  k  denotes  y,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  the  two 

expressions. 

We  thus  obtain  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  for  concentrated 
loads 

Mi;+  2  Mi(^  +  r)  +  M,  r  =  WP(*  -  ^8)+W7'2(2*-3^-2  +  ;fc8)^(IY.) 

For  many  loads  2)  has  to  be  prefixed  to  the  terms  involving  W 
and  W.     For  uniformly  distributed  loads  w  and  v/  per  unit  of 

length, we placeSW  =  I  iod  {kl)  and  2  W  =  /  to'd(k  V),  integrating 

between  the  required  limits.  If  the  loads  extend  over  the  whole 
span,  the  first  integral  is  taken  between  kl=Q  and  kl=ly  the 
second  between  kV  =^0^  and  kV  =  V.     Then 

M^^+2Mi(«  +  0+Msr  =  Jw/«  +  Jw'r8, (Y.) 

which  is  the  theorem  as  first  deduced  by  Clapeyron. 

The  following  are  the  formulas  deduced  by  Mr.  Merriman — 

Case  1. — Ends  resting  freely  upon  abutments. 

Let  the  girder  consist  of  any  number  of  unequal  spans,  the 
rth  only  being  loaded.  Let  s  =  the  number  of  spans,  and  li,  If, 
&Cf  their  lengths;  1  being  the  first  and«  +  l  the  last  support, 
the  index  n  will  refer  to  any  support.  A  single  load  in  the  rth 
span  is  called  W,  and  its  distance  firom  the  rth  support  k  I,  or  a. 

Referring  to  (IV.)  it  is  seen  there  are  two  functions  of  W  and 
k  l^  of  frequent  occurrence.  Denoting  these  by  A  and  B  for  the 
supports  r  and  r  + 1. 

'B  =  W  P  (k-]^\  >  for  a  single  load  in  the  rth  span. 


A=|j^«;5(2*- 3  *«  +  *») <i* 


for  an  uniform  load  whose  ends 
are  distant  k^  l^  and  Z',  l^  from 
the  support  r. 
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From  the  equations  of  moments,  and  the  solution  of  these 
equations  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  oo-effidents,  the  two 
following  equations  are  derived.     When  n  <  r  +  1 : — 


also 


^=^^=^fiixT^^t)' <^'> 


When  ni*r 


M..,  =  </,M„    M._,  =  d^M, 


M.  =  c£._...M.=.._...^-^Ai^±^^^ (2.) 

The  valaes  of  the  quantities  e,  d  are 


c,=0 


k  +  h 


dt=h 

••-1 


c.=  -2«j.^^-c-^ 


h 


«i=-2c,:3U^-Cj3  d^=-2d^ 


4=-2tf8 1 «I7 


i 


^4 


^•±^8 
^.-3 


-rfsj 


(3.) 


Let  the  shearing  stress  in  the  span  l„  at  a  point  infinitely  near 
to  the  rth  support,  be  denoted  by  F,,  and  to  the  r  +  1th  support 
by  Fv;  then 


F.= 


M^  — M,.^!  ,  ^Jfor  the  right  hand  shear  at  the  rth 


Ir  I     support, 

M,^i  — M,    ,  f  for  the  left  hand  Bhear  at  the  r-i- 1th 
*^'=         ^^         "^^l      support, 


F.= 


M. — M,  ^  1  f  for  the  right  hand  shear  at  all  supports 


L 


except  r, 


(*•> 


M«  —  M..X  f  for  the  left  hand  shear  at  all  supports 


■*^«-i"'      ;     J       (     except  r+l, 

then  the  reaction  at  any  support  is 

R,-F«.,  +  F.;R,  =  F,.,  +  F^&c., (5.) 

Let  M  and  F  denote  the  moment  and  shearing  foroe  at  any 
section;  then 
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'Ni  =  M^"¥^x-k-W  {x-a)£oT&  section  between  W  and 

the  following  support : —         )•  (6.) 
M  =  M«  *-  F|i  ^  for  any  other  sectioDi 


Wand) 

:-       V(6.; 


F  =  W  —  F,  for  a  section  between  W  and  the  r  +  1th   \ 

support,  I  (t.) 

F  =  —  F^  for  any  other  section,  j 

Equations  (6) and (7) refer  to  a  concentrated  load;  for  an  uniform 
load  for  W  substitute  /  to  dcL 

Case  2. — One  end/ree  and  the  otlierjlxed  horizontally, 

Tn  the  application  of  the  above  formulse  (1)  to  (7)  to  this  case, 
make  l^  =  0,  and  let  «  -  1  be  the  number  of  spans. 

Case  3. — Both  ends  fixed  horizontally. 

In  the  above  formule  make  li  =  0  and  I,  =  0,  and  let «  —  2  be  the 
number  of  spana. 


The  diagnm  annexed  shows  the  form  and  proportions  adopted 
hy  Professor  Bftnkine  for  reaervoir-iraUB  of  great  height. 


For  detailed  description  see  The  Engineer  for  .Tanuary  S, 
1872  (a  i-eprint  of  this  paper  is  embodied  in  MUedlantottt 
Scientifie  Papers,  Eankine. 

The  lines  of  resistance  lie  within,  or  near  to,  the  middle  third 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  outer  and  inner  fkces  are 
logarithmic  curves.  It  is  desirable  to  give  such  walls  a  cttrvatare 
in  plan  convex  towards  the  rvservoir,  to  couoteract  the  tendemy 
of  the  wall  to  being  beut  hj  the  pressure  of  the  water  into  a 
curved  sbupe,  concave  towards  the  water. 
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From  experiments  made  by  Capt.  Douglas  Gkdton,  O.B.,  F.R.S.^ 
on  the  effect  of  brakes  upon  railway  trains,  it  appears  that 

(1.)  The  retarding  effect  of  a  wheel  sliding  upon  a  rail  is  not 
much  less  than  when  braked  with  such  a  force  as  would  just  allow 
it  to  continue  to  revolvey  the  distance  due  to  friction  of  the  wheel 
on  the  rail  being  only  about  ^  of  the  friction  between  the  wheel 
and  the  brake  blocks. 

(2.)  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  brake  blocks  and  the 
wheels  varies  inversely  according  to  the  speed  of  the  train  ;  thus, 
with  cast-iron  brake  blocks  on  steel  tires,  the  coefficient  of  fiiction 
when  just  moving  was  -330, 

At  10  miles  per  hoar  "242 
„20    „  „        -102 

„30    „  „        -164 

„40    „  „        -140 

„r,0    „  „  116 

„60    „  „        -074 

Further  it  was  found  that  this  coefficient  was  affected  by  time  ; 
thus,  starting  at  27  miles  per  hour,  the  coefficient  was  *171,  after 
5  sees.  '130,  after  10  sees.  '119,  after  15  sec&  '081,  aad  after  20 
sees.  '072 ;  at  47  miles  per  hour  the  coefficient  at  starting  was 
*132,  falling  after  10  sees,  to  *070;  and  at  60  miles  per  hour 
falling  from  -072  to  -058. 

These  coefficients  are  further  influenced  by  material  and  weather. 
It  was  found  that  the  distance  run  by  a  train  on  the  level  at  50^ 
miles  per  hour,  varied  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of 
train  used  for  retardation,  as  follows — with  5  per  cent.  555f  yards^ 
10  per  cent  277f  yards,  20  per  cent  139  yards,  30  per  cent  92| 
yards. 

The  author  points  out  among  other  conditions  that  a  perfect 
continuous  brake  should  be  fitted  to  act  upon  all  the  wheels  of 
engine  and  carriages  ;  that  it  should  exert  upon  the  brakes  of 
each  pair  of  wheels  within  two  seconds  a  force  of  about  twice  the 
load  on  these  wheels;  that  the  brake  block  pressure  should  be 
such  that  the  friction  between  the  block  and  wheel  may  not  be 
greater  than  the  adhesion  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail ;  and 
that  the  action  should  be  automatic,  in  the  event  of  a  separation 
of  the  train  or  &iilure  of  connections. 

Article  215,  p.  240. 

The  correctness  of  the  value  for  wind  pressure,  as  adopted  by 
Professor  Rankine,  has  been  lately  proved  in  the  severe  storms 
which  have  visited  this  country,  a  recent  committee  of  enquiry 
having  fixed  this  pressure  on  bridge  surfaces  at  56  lbs.  per  square 
foot 
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Continuous  Brakes  for  Eailwat  Trains. — The  use  of 
brake  power  is  now  considerably  extended  in  railway  traffic, 
cold  instead  of  the  brakes  being  only  applied  on  tender  and 
guard's  van,  the  application  has  been  extended  to  the  carriages 
composing  the  train.  Very  considerable  resistance  is  thus 
obtained,  and  consequent  cessation  of  motion  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Various  forms  of  continuous  brake  have  been  tried 
i-ecently,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  {jsimiliar  to 
engineers.  Some  of  the  various  forms  are  the  screw-brake,  chain- 
brake,  vacuum-brake,  hydraulic-brake,  and  compressed-air-brake, 
in  all  of  which,  by  means  of  mechanism  extending  below  the 
carriages  and  actuated  by  the  engine-driver  or  guard,  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  wheels  of  the  train  can  be  braked.  In  the  first 
two  methods,  rigid  or  flexible  bodies  are  employed  to  transmit 
the  power  required,  whilst,  in  the  others,  the  same  object  is 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  fluids.  In  the  hydraulic- 
brake,  water  at  a  high  pressure  from  a  pump  on  the  engine  is 
conveyed  by  a  pipe ;  in  the  vacuum-brake  the  air  is  removed, 
and  in  the  air-brake  the  air  is  forced  under  pressure  to  the 
points  required.  In  the  automatic  arrangements,  whether  of  air 
or  vacuum,  there  are  reservoirs.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to 
adopt  reservoirs  or  vessels  having  pistons  immediately  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brake  blocks,  the  object  in  the  automatic  arrange- 
ments being  to  keep  up  a  certain  condition  in  the  chambers, 
whether  of  pressure  or  vacuum,  by  which,  if  destroyed  either 
intentionally  or  accidentally  (as  through  the  breakage  of  a  pipe), 
the  braking  action  may  at  once  take  place. 

In  some  cases  1}  seconds  is  sufficient  to  apply  the  brakes,  and 
fast  trains  can  be  stopped  in  about  300  yards. 

Article  271,  p.  289. 

Boilers  are  now  largely  made  of  steel,  and  when  iron  is  used 
in  the  shell,  the  flues  and  ends  are  sometimes  made  of  steel. 
Iron  rivets,  however,  appear  to  be  still  in  favour,  as  the  shearing 
strength  of  mild  steel  appears  less  in  proportion  to  tensile 
strength  than  in  the  case  of  iron.  The  tensile  strength  of 
steel  boiler  plates  is  about  29  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the 
elastic  limit  appeara  to  be  about  half  of  that.  Punching  out  the 
rivet  holes  weakens  the  metal  about  30  per  cent.  This  loss, 
however,  may  be  restored  by  annealing.  Drilling  the  rivet 
holes  does  not  aflect  the  strength,  and  is  the  usual  method 
adopted.  Some  advantage  should  arise,  so  far  as  steaming  pro- 
perties are  concerned  through  the  use  of  steel,  as  lighter  sections 
can  be  used  for  the  plates. 
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The  Pnlsometer  Pump,  recently  introduced  for  engineering 
work  is  a  steam  pamp  with  few  or  no  moving  parts,  the  water  is 
forced  to  the  height  of  delivery  by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam, 
the  supply  being  raised  by  the  condensation  of  the  same  steam. 
The  action  is  regulated  by  a  ball  valve  at  the  upper  part,  and 
clack  valves  at  the  lower  part,  of  the  working  chamber. 

Artiolr  346,  p.  377. 

Steel  has  now  taken  the  place  of  iron  for  rails,  boiler  and  ship 
plates,  &c.,  and  combines  great  strength  with  ductility,  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  varying  from  27  to  33  tons  per  square 
inch,  with  an  elongation  of  about  20  per  cent.  The  limit  of 
elasticity  is  about  one-half  of  the  ultimate  or  breaking  strength. 

By  the  use  of  such  steel  in  the  construction  of  ships  a  saving  of 
weight  of  above  16  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

By  the  use  of  nickel  increased  strength  is  obtained ;  thus  nickel 
steel  may  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  50  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  an  elastic  limit  of  28  tons  per  square  inch. 

Some  peculiarities  exist  as  to  the  behaviour  of  steel,  and  cai'e 
must  be  taken  both  in  the  working  of  it  from  the  ingot  into  plates, 
and  in  the  workshop  or  yard,  one  special  point  being,  that  it 
should  not  be  worked  at  a  "black  heat,**  or  about  550*  F. 
The  steel  referred  is  known  as  "  Mild  Steel "  or  "  Ingot  Metal/' 
and  safely  in  working  lies  nbove  or  below  this  temperature.  The 
question  as  to  the  comparative  wear  of  iron  and  steel  by  corrosion 
seems  still  undecided,  but  so  far  no  practical  difference  has  been 
observed. 

Articles  of  cast  steel  are  now  manufactured  possessing 
considerable  strength  and  ductility.f 

Article  416,  p.  416. 

The  estimation  of  the  length  and  height  of  ocean  waves  is,  for 
many  reasons,  a  difficult  matter,  and  authorities  vary  much  in 
their  conclusions. 

In  storms  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  heights  of  the  waves 
appear  to  be  from  30  to  40  feet,  the  length  being  about  200  feet 
Lengths  much  in  excess  of  this  are,  however,  sometimes  quoted. 
The  heights  elsewhere  have  been  given  as,  in  the  MediteiTanean, 
15  feet;  German  Ocean,  13  feet;  around  the  British  coasts,  9  to 
11  feet. 

Exceptional  waves  are  met  with  in  cross  seas,  or  when  the  tide 
runs  against  the  wind,  also  in  shoal  water. 

t  As  to  details  of  the  strength  and  working  of  steel,  see  Phillips  and 
Bauerman's  Metallurgy,  Professor  Roberts- Austen*s  ItU/oductum  to  i he  Study 
of  MetitUw}  Pj  ThoB.  Turner  On  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  and  nnmerous  papers 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  in  the  FroceecUnga  oj  the 
Institution  of  Civd  Ei/yincfi  s. 

2t 
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SsoTioN  6y  p.  464. 

Hydraulic  pressure  is  now  largely  used  for  engineering  work, 
such  as  rivetting,  flanging,  pundiing,  shearing,  £c.,  and  for  the 
motive  power  for  moving  heavy  loads,  such  as  swing  bridges, 
cranes,  &c.  By  the  introduction  of  flexible  pipes  and  portable 
rivetting  machines,  hydraulic  rivetting  can  be  performed  on 
bridges  and  ships.  To  accomplish  this  a  high  pressure  is  used, 
varying  from  700  to  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  this  is 
obtained  by  means  of  an  '*  accumulator,"  or  cylinder  containing  a 
loaded  piston,  against  which  water  is  pumped  in  by  a  steam 
engine.  This  water  under  pressure  being  connected  with  the  die 
of,  say,  a  rivetting  machine,  is  free  to  exert  its  pressure  on  the 
opening  of  the  connecting  valve,  and  a  fedl  of  the  loaded 
plunger  taking  place  at  same  time  the  rivet  is  closed  up.  This 
powerful  closing  pressure  is  very  serviceable  when  a  number  of 
plates  are  to  be  bound  together,  as  is  the  case  for  some  of  the 
keels  of  our  large  steam  vessel& 

Article  637,  p.  581. 

In  a  Report  on  Safety  Yalves,*  drawn  up  by  a  Committee,  of 
which  Professor  Kankine  was  a  member,  but  whose  decease 
happened  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  experiments  which 
were  being  carried  out,  it  is  stated  that  the  weight  of  steam 
in  pounds  discharged  per  minute  per  square  inch  of  opening, 
with  square-edged  entrance,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  boiler,  the  range  being 
from  25*37  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  per  square  inch.  And  the  requisite 
area  for  a  safety  valve  is  shown  to  be — 

_  4  X  square  feet  of  fire-gi^te 

"*"  Pi  ' 

where  a  =  area  of  orifice  in  square  inches,  and  pj^  &=  the  absolute 
pressure,  t 

Abtiolb  626,  p.  572. 

The  Editor  appends  the  following  investigation  by  the  late 
Professor  Rankine  of  the  value  of  the  theoretical  oo-efficient  of 
contraction  in  a  jet  of  water  issuing  from  a  large  cistern  with  a 
pipe  going  into  it.  The  investigation  was  laid  before  the 
Professor's  Class  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  Glasgow 
Univewity,  Session  1866-67. 

*  See  TratuactionB  of  the  InstUiUion  of  Engineers  and  SlupbuUden  £» 
Scotland^  vol.  zviiL 

f  For  detailB  of  defdgn,  preflsores,  and  areas  of  Safety  Valves,  see  A  Manual 
of  the  kteam  Engine  avd  other  Prime  Movers^  Rankine. 
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Xiet  a         s  area  of  orifice  in  feet. 

V  »  Telocity  of  outflow  in  feet  per  second. 

eav     S3  number  of  cubic  feet  per  second. 
„    D         =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
then,  D  c  a  V  =  weight  of  flow  per  second. 

Now,  the  reaction  or  backward  pressure  exerted   against  the 

reservoirs ;  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  =  -0--;  multi- 

iilying  the  latter  expression  by  a,  and   equating,  we  have — 

T>cav^    J>f^a  1 

g  2g  '  2 

Gas  Engines  are  now  much  used  for  the  lighter  classes  of  work. 
These  engines  are  easily  managed,  the  starting  and  stopping 
being  effected  through  the  tap  regulating  the  gas  supply.  The 
action  in  the  cylinder  is  an  explosive  one,  the  explosion  taking 
place  at  certain  intervals  of  the  revolutions,  a  heavy  fly-wheel 
being  added  to  store  up  the  excess  of  energy  over  work  done 
when  the  explosion  takes  place.  Explosive  mixture,  10  to  12 
volumes  of  air  to  1  of  gas.  About  22  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  used 
per  LttP. 

Abticlb  684,  p.  620. 

From  recent  experiments  made  with  trains  brought  to  rest 
fdmply  by  their  own  resistance,  it  appears  that  the  latter  amounts 
to  about  9}  lbs.  per  ton  of  weight,  or  ^  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  handbrakes  as  applied  to  tender  and  guards'  vans 
was  found  to  be  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  weight.  A  train  going 
about  45  miles  per  hour  could  be  stopped  in  1,000  yds.,  or  at 
60  miles  per  hour  in  about  1  mile.  With  the  continuous  brake 
«ystem,  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  train  weight  can  be 
obtained  as  a  retarding  force,  and  a  train  travelling  60  miles 
per  hour  can  be  stopped  in  400  yards.  Brake-blocks  are  of  cast- 
iron,  steel,  or  wood. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  as  to  the  effect  of  skidding 
the  wheels ;  no  doubt,  greater  wear  and  tear  is  caused  when  the 
wheels  are  skidded. 

Article  704,  p.  630. 

In  Compound  Engines  as  now  used  for  marine  and  also  land 
purposes,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  less  than  2  lbs.  per  indicated 
horse-power,  or  probably  about  1|  lb.  With  the  Triple  Expan* 
sion  svstem  this  is  still  further  reduced. 
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The  increased  economy  of  the  steam  engine  is  largely  due  to  th» 
high  pressures  used,  200  lbs.  and  upwards  being  now  not  un- 
common, to  surface  condensation,  and  the  large  ratio  of  expansioo 
obtained  by  the  improved  systems  where  the  steam  passes  from 
one  cylinder  into  one  or  two  others,  before  reaching  the  con- 
denser; our  best  engines,  however,  are  only  yielding  an  efficiency 
of  from  about  ^  to  about  ^,  This  appears  to  be  made  up  more- 
or  less  as  follows  : — 

Efficiency  of  fiimace  and  boiler,  ^  ;  efficiency  of  the^ 
steam,  ^ ;  or  total  efficiency  t%  5<  ^^  =  about  | ;  again,  if  we^ 
take  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller  as  ^,  we  shall  have  about 
^  as  the  final  efficiency.* 

Dimensions  and  Stability  of  the  Outer  Shell  of  tub 


Great  Chimney  of  St.  Rolloz. 


DiTisloos  of 
Chimney. 


V. 
IV. 

ni. 
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L 
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L 

II. 
III. 
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71 
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3 
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Total  height  from  base  of  foundation  to  top  of  chimney,  455^  feeL 


Townsbnd's  Chimney,  Glasgow.      Built,  1857-59. 
Total  Height  468  feet     Height  from  surface  of  ground  to  cope, 

♦See  also  Afarine  Engineering,  Seaton;  and  The  Steam mngine,  Jamieson. 
T  Jomt  of  least  stability. 
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454  feetw     Extra  height  of  20  feet  of  ornamental  iron  work  since 
kidded,  and  connected  with  the  lightning  conductor. 

Outside  diameter  at  foundations,  50  feet;  outside  diameter  at 
surface  of  ground,  32  feet;  outside  diameter  at  top  of  cope,  12 
feet  8  inches.  The  sides  have  a  straight  batter.  The  thickness 
-varies  from  7  bricks  at  base  to  1 1  brick  at  top.     . 

Article  654,  p.  600. 

The  question  of  the  Stability  of  Ships  has  been  much  discussed 
of  late,  not  only  for  unloaded  vessels,  as  at  launching,  but  also  for 
vessels  in  sea-going  trim.  Curves  of  Stability  are  now  used  as 
graphic  representations  of  the  behaviour  of  a  vessel  at  various 
■angles  of  inclination,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
metacentre,  when  the  ship  is  in  one  position,  is  not  sufficient  to 
•enable  the  stability  to  be  predicted  with  certainty  when  the  ship 
is  inclined  through  increasing  angles. 

When  ships  are  experimentally  heeled,  it  is  found  that  great 
-differences  of  stability  exist,  arising  both  from  form  and  load, 
aome  vessels  gaining  rapidly  in  stability  up  to  a  certain  point, 
others  more  or  less  rapidly  losing.  In  others,  again,  the  gain  is 
Ip^dnal  up  or  near  to  an  inclination  of  90°,  or  when  lying  broad- 
aide  on  the  water.  What  is  known  as  a  curve  of  stability  is  one 
in  which  the  h omental  coordinates  represent  angles  of  inclina- 
tion, and  the  vertical  co-ordinates  represent  the  arms  of  the 
righting  couples,  or  horizontal  distance  between  the  verticail 
lines  of  action  of  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  acting  through 
the  centres  of  gravity  and  of  buoyancy,  such  as  G  M  sin.  tf,  in  Fig. 
259,  p.  601.  The  centre  of  gravity  may,  of  course,  be  found  by 
calculation  from  the  known  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  vessel, 
or  it  may  be  determined  experimentally  by  shifting  weights  on 
board  while  the  vessel  is  afloat. 

A  quantity  of  heavy  weights  are  placed  on  deck,  say  in  centre 
line  of  ship,  and  the  ship  trimmed  so  as  to  sit  fairly  upright;  this 
«et  of  weights  is  then  shifted  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  distance  passed  over  noted ;  the  angle  of  heel  is  also  noted 
by  plumb  lines.  Then,  if  L  is  the  distance  through  which  the 
weight  has  been  shifted,  we  have  now  a  balance  of  momeniSy  or 
W  X  G  M  sin.  tf  s  10  X  L  cos.  tf ;  hence 

n  -aj-      W^^ COS.  tf 

W  sin.  9 

which  is  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  relatively  to  the 
metacentre.     (See  Fig.  259,  p.  6011 
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The  centre  of  buoyancy  is  found  by  calculation,  and  as  this  centre 
is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid,  we  may  find  the 
mean  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  liquid  displaced  by  the 
vessel  by  dividing  the  length,  or  load  water-line,  into  sections, 
and  finding  the  mean  of  their  various  centres  of  gravity. 

To  do  this  in  a  simple  manner,  it  has  been  suggested  to  take 
various  immersed  sections  at  equal  distance  apaH,  such  a» 
E  F  K,  Fig.  259,  and,  after  drawing  these  on  paper,  to  cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  together;  thereafter,  by  suspending  these  com- 
bined sections  from  two  points,  the  position  of  intersection  of  two- 
vertical  plumb  lines,  also  suspended  firom  the  same  points,  will 
give  the  position  of  the  mean  centre  of  buoyancy  on  the  com- 
bined section. 

The  distance  G  M  is  what  is  known  as  the  Metacentric  H eighty 

and  is  the  distance  between  the  metacentre  and  the  centre  of 

2    C 
gravity,  and  may  be  found  by  integration  thus :  ^^  /  ^  dx^  where^ 

y  =  half-breadth,  dx  the  interval,  and  D  the  displacement  in 
cubic  feet,  and  which  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  approxi- 
mate rule,  thus: — 

Divide  the  length  of  load  water-line  into  equal  intervals,  at 
which  measure  the  half-breadths  at  the  load  water-line;  cube  each 
of  these  half-breadths,  and  regard  the  cubes  as  the  ordinates  of  a 
plane  figure  having  the  lengbh  of  the  load  water-line  as  its  base. 
Find  the  area  of  that  figure  by  Simpson's  rules.  Divide  two- 
thirds  of  that  area  by  the  volume  of  displacement.  The  quotient 
Ib  equal  to  the  height  of  metacentre  above  centre  of  buoyancy, 
from  which  deduct  height  of  centre  of  gravity  above  centre  of 
buoyancy,  and  the  difference  is  the  metacentric  height. 

Approximate  methods  of  obtaining  these  results  for  various 
ships  from  the  exact  determination  of  them  for  one  ship  have 
been  proposed^  the  vessels  considered  being  of  the  same  type. 

Article  269,  p.  288. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  leather  belts  is  about  3,200  lbs.  per 
square  inch;  the  working  strength  being  about  one-eighih  of  this. 

Ultimate  strength  of  steel  wire,  90  to  140  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Phosphor  bronze  wire, 45  „ 

Copper  wire, 18  „ 

Steel  wire  ropes,  1^  inch  dia., 
such  as  are  used  for  cable 

tramways, 39  „ 

Lead,  as  used  in  leaden  pipes,...  i  „ 

Delta  metal, 30  „ 


»9 
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Article  269,  p.  288. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  sheet  copper  appears  to  vary  from 
14  to  17  tons  per  square  inch,  the  elastic  limit  being  reached  at 
aboat  one-half  of  this.  When  annealed  the  ultimate  strength  is 
reduced  to  about  15  tons,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  about  5  tons. 
At  temperatures  of  about  400*"  F.  there  is  a  loss  of  strength  of 
about  20  per  cent.  The  strength  of  brazed  joints  appears  to  be 
about  75  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  metal.  Solid  drawn  copper 
reaches  about  IS}^  tons,  the  elastic  limit  being  reached  about 
16  tons.* 

Exhaustive  tests  were  made  by  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Hayward  to 
ascertain  the  relation  which  exists  between  compression,  tension, 
and  shearing  stresses.      Minutes  of  Froc.   Inst.    C\E.,   vol.  xc, 

1887,  p.  408. 

Aluminium  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  aluminium,  has  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  from  30  to  40  tons  per  square  inch. 


Article  646,  p.  590. 

The  loss  of  head  due  to  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in 
a  pipe  arises  mainly  from  friction^  and  is  found  to  vary  directly 
as  the  length  of  the  pipe,  inversely  as  the  diameter,  and  nearly 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  all  multiplied  by  a  co- 
efficient, whose  value  may  be  taken  approximately  as  *02. 

For  long  lengths  of  pipes  the  velocity  may  be  expressed  by 


V" 


64-4  A  eg 
02T~ 


and  for  short  lengths,  such  as  where  a  pipe  passes  through  a 
wall  or  embankment^  and  the  discharge  taking  place  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  supply,  the  velocity  may  be  expressed  by 


/64TA£ 
V^  +  02  / 


In  the  above  the  resistance  at  entrance  of  pipe  is  supposed  to 
be  insensible,  whicb  may  be  considered  correct  when  the  form  of 
the  mouthpiece  is  made  that  of  the  '' contracted  vein.** 

*  Trans.  Inst.  Ensineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  1888. 
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Article  653,  p.  598. 

The  renstanoe  to  vessels  passing  through  the  water  has  been 
carefully  investigated  from  time  to  time,  and  it  seems  now 
established  that  in  a  vessel  of  fair  lines  the  principal  source  of 
resistance  lies  in  the  skin  friction,  very  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  passage  of  water  through  a  pipe  or  channel  where 
there  is  a  certain  loss  of  head  due  to  the  friction  arising  from  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  the  water  by  the  bounding  surfiace. 
In  the  ship  a  fui*ther  loss  of  energy  arises  from  eddies  and  waves, 
but  these  in  a  vessel  of  fair  lines  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  from  friction  of  the  sides  and  bottom.  These  deductions  are 
derived  from  experiments  with  models  and  vessels  moving  at 
speeds  suitable  for  these  forms,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
amount  of  resistance  varies  somewhat  at  different  speeds. 

The  late  Dr.  Froude  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  by  means  of  models  moving  in  his  large  tank  at  Torquay  he 
deduced  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  comparative 
law  of  resistance  in  the  model  and  ship. 

Taking  a  ship  and  her  model,  the  law  enables  us  to  find  the 
comparative  speeds  at  which  these  should  be  driven,  so  that  the 
resistance  may  be  compared  and  the  power  estimated. 

This  law  of  comparison  for  vessels  of  the  same  forms  or  lines 
may  be  stated  generally  as  follows : — ^The  speeds  are  to  each 
other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and  the  cor- 
responding resistances  are  as  the  cubes  of  these  dimensions. 

If  V  and  V  be  the  speeds  of  the  ship  and  model, 
L  and  I  the  respective  lengths, 
and  R  and  r  the  corresponding  resistances, 

then, 

(1)  V  :  »  ;  :  L*  :  Zi  or  X  =  (^V 

(2)  and  R  :  r  :  :  L8  :  /»  or  5  =  (^\\ 

Let  the  model  be  ^  of  the  length  of  the  ship,  then, 

/L\4      V       /25\4     5 

(7)  "-.^Ht)=p 

80  that,  if  the  model  advance  with  a  velocity  of  1,  the  corresponding 
speed  of  the  ship  will  be  5.  Again,  the  corresponding  resistances 
at  these  speeds  will  be 

/L\»      R       25»      625 
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Since  velocity  x  refdstance  ■■  energy  expended,  or  power  de- 
Telopedy  each  as  a  horse-power  (see  Article  661,  p.  610),  we  may 
find  the  comparative  powers  required  to  drive  the  ship  and 
model,  thus, 


<»)  ^  ?  ■  (t)*  «  (t)  • 


But^  since  Y  x  R  may  be  called  P,  or  the  power  required  by  the 
ship,  and  since  v  x  r  may  be  also  called  p,  or  the  power  require 
to  move  the  model  at  its  corresponding  speed,  then  we  may  write 
for  (3)— 


P 

P 


(t)*  ""  (t)'  ^'  "^p^y  I  -  (t) 


p 

F  OT  p  ^  power,  being  here  used  as  energy  expended,  then  — 

may  be  considered  as  the  ratio  of  the  effective  horse-power 
required  in  each  case  to  overcome  the  fluid  resistance  of  the  ship 
or  modeL 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  a  steam  vessel  there  is,  over  and  above 
this,  the  friction  of  the  machinery  to  be  considered  in  calculating 
the  gross  power  required.  In  reference  to  these  other  resistances 
Dr.  Froude  finds  that  the  thrust,  or  effective  horse-power,  is  only 
37'^  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse-power. 

Abtiglbs  607,  653,  pp.  949  and  599. 

The  muzzle  velocities  of  the  projectiles  from  heavy  guns 
average  about  2,000  feet  per  second;  the  weui^ht  of  the  charge 
being  about  half  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  and  the  energy  per 
ton  weight  of  gun  being  about  500  foot-tons.  The  penetrating 
power  of  the  shot  is  approximately : — 


/24B 


whero  E  is  the  energy  of  the  shot  in  foot-tons;  /  the  ultimate 
shearing  strongth  of  the  material  of  plate  in  tons  per  square 
inch;  and  c  the  ciroumference  of  projectile  in  inches;  t  being 
the  thickness  of  plate  penetrated  in  inches.  When  oordite  is  used 
the  weight  of  the  charge  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  higher  muzzle 
velocities  obtained. 
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Article  287,  p.  306. 

From   experiments   made  by  Lloyd's,  the  following  are  the 
relations  of  strength  and  thickness  in  corrugated  steel  flues : — 

1000  (T  -  2) 
'  = D ' 

where  s  is  the  working  strength  in  lbs.  per  square  inch;  T  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch;  and  D  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  furnace  in  inches. 

Article  651,  p.  597. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  much  used  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
Thej  also  form  convenient  circulating  pumps  for  the  condensers 
of  marine  engines. 

The  arrangement  of  such  pumps  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of 
curved  blades,  radial  at  their  outer  extremities,  revolving  in 
a  case.  When  a  rapid  motion  is  imparted  to  the  vanes  the 
water  in  the  casing  is  acted  upon,  and  by  the  centrifugal  action 
set  up,  tends  to  form  a  vacuum  at  the  centre,  causing  the  water 
in  the  suction  pipe  to  rise  and  enter  the  casing,  at  the  same  time 
the  water  at  the  outer  part  of  the  casing  is  being  discharged  by 
the  discharge  pipe. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  turbine  it  is  important  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  vanes,  casing,  and  pipes  should  be  such  as  to  lead 
to  as  little  agitation  of  the  water  as  possible,  whereby  loss  of 
energy  by  frictional  resistance  and  otherwise  may  be  avoided. 

From  350  to  400  feet  per  minute  is  about  the  speed  allowed 
for  the  water  in  the  pipes ;  the  speed  of  periphery  of  wheel  being 
from  five  to  six  times  that. 

The  diameter  of  wheel  is  generally  from  two  to  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  pipes. 

The  efficiency  is  about  64  per  cent. 

Section  4. — Besiatcmce  to  Sheariiig^  p.  298. 

The  presftwre  required  for  shearing  or  for  punching  may  be 
calculated  by  means  of  the  following  formula ; — 

P=yc<; (1.) 

in  which  t  is  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  shorn  or  punched;  Ct 
the  length  of  the  cut;  that  ia^  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  for  shearing, 
or  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  for  punching;  so  that  etv&  the 
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area  of  shorn  surface ;  and  /,  the  oo-effident  of  ultimate  redstanoe 
to  shearing;  which  may  be  estimated,  for  malleable  iron,  at 

50,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 

35  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millim^tra 

The  work  ot  shearing  or  punching  is  estimated  by  Weisbaoh 
{Tngenieury  §  129)  as  equal  to  that  of  oyercoming  the  resistance  P 
through  on^-8%aoth  of  the  thickne88  of  the  plate;  that  is  to  say,  it  ia 
expr^aed  by 

ll^f.t£.  (2) 

and  this  is  the  net,  or  useful  work.  The  same  author  estiniates 
the  counter-efficiency  of  shearing  and  punching  machines  at  from 
1^  to  l^j  so  that  taking  the  higher  ot  those  estimates,  the  total 
work  of  such  a  machine  at  one  stroke  is 

T-    i  ' ^^^ 

and  this  formula  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  power  required  to 
drive  such  machines,  and  the  dimensions  of  their  fly-wheels. 

Abticle  346,  p.  377. 

Pli«iiFii«r  Br«BBe,  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  phosphorus,  has 
a  range  of  tensile  strength  of  from  10  to  25  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  in  compression  of  from  9  to  20  tons  per  square  inch. 

Manganese  Bronze  has  a  tensile  strength  of  from  24  to  40  tons 
per  square  inch. 

Abticlb  199,  p.  219. 

The  frictional  resistance  experienced  during  the  sinking  of 
iron  cylinders  for  the  foundations  of  quay  walls  or  iron  bridges 
is  such  that  a  load  of  about  3  cwt.  per  square  foot  for  stiff  clay, 
and  about  2  cwt.  per  square  foot  for  sand  and  stone  with  mud, 
is  required. 

The  load  to  be  carried  is  generally  such  that  the  pressure  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  cylinders  in  sand  is  about  3  tons  per  square 
foot,  and  where  the  cylinders  carry  swing  bridges  or  cranes  it 
may  be  from  3^  to  nearly  5  tons  per  square  foot. 

Article  294,  pi  315. 

The  form  of  fracture  when  a  cast-iron  test  bar  is  broken  is 
generally  straight  or  curved^  when  the  bar  breaks  at,  or  near  to, 
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the  centre  of  span  with  a  load  applied  there,  the  fracture  is 
straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  span  :  when  the  bar 
breaks  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  span  the 
fracture  is  curved. 

Article  306,  p.  332. 

strsiB— FaUgae  af  MeiaiaL — The  increased  influence  of  rapid] j 
applied  loads  on  beams  was  early  recognised  by  engineers  and 
others,  and  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Rodman,  and  others  carried 
out  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  such  action  upon 
the  strength  of  a  beam.  Since  these  experiments  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  condition  of  the  material  when  under 
strain  and  the  changes  of  form  undergone.  The  phenouena  of 
the  Flow  of  Metals  have  been  especially  investigated  by  Tresca, 
<;ommeiioing  with  his  Mhmoire  sva'  V EcovJLefmeni  dee  Corps 
SolideSf*  and,  since  then,  the  weakening  action  of  repeated 
applications  of  given  loads  to  the  same  test  piece,  has  been  very 
fully  investigated  by  Wohler,  Launhardt,  VVeyrauch,  and  others. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  repeated  action  of  forces,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  less  than  the  assumed  ultimate  strength  i»f  the 
piece  experimented  upon,  will  cause  rupture.  This  has  been 
termed  the  Fatigue  of  MetdU. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  appears  that,  unless 
the  applied  force  is  not  very  far  below  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
piece  tested,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  force  is  very  laige 
before  fracture  takes  place. 

These  investigations  have  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  weakening 
•element  in  beams  or  structures  subjected  to  suddenly  applied  loads, 
such  as  railway  and  road  bridges,  which  has  not  hitherto  had  such 
special  attention  directed  to  it,  and  now  it  is  .considered  necessaiy 
to  allow  for  these  augmented  stresses,  due  to  moving  loads,  when 
designing  structures  liable  to  this  action. 

Factors  of  safety  were  introduced  at  an  early  period  for  all 
material  under  the  action  of  forces,  and  vary  acooixling  to  the 
mateiial. 

In  Britain  the  Boai*d  of  Trade  consider  6^  tons  or  nearly 
15,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  as  a  safe  working  strengui  for  mild  carbon 
steel  of  from  28  to  31  tons  per  sq.  inch  of  ultimate  strength. 

In  America,  where  the  type  of  girder  diflers  from  that  usually 
adopted  in  this  country,  special  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
stresses  on  the  long  individual  members,  posts,  struts,  &c.,  which  go 
to  make  up  the  structure ;  and  as  the  weakening  action  already 
referred  to  takes  place  mostly  in  members  subjected  to  the  action 

*  Comp.  Rend,,  lix.,  1864;  Jowrn.  Franklin  Intl.,  li.,  1866. 
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of  the  ToUiDg  load  (whether  in  railway  bridges,  or  in  road  bridgea 
where  the  passage  of  rapidly  moving  bodies  may  be  expected),  we 
find  allowance  made  for  this  action  in  the  formulee  employed  for 
determining  the  strength  of  the  struts  or  ties.  This  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  notes  on  American  Bridge  Practice,  see 
TransaeUons  of  the  Anherican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers^  YoL 
VIII.  :— 

"American  bridges  are  generally  built  up  from  the  following 
individual  members,  most,  if  not  all  the  mechanical  work  upon 
them  being  done  in  the  shop.  Ist.  Chord  and  web  eye-bars; 
round,  square,  or  flat  bars,  with  a  head  at  each  end,  formed  by 
some  process  of  forging.  These  are  tension  members.  2nd. 
Lateral,  diagonal,  and  counter  rods.  3rd.  Floor-beam  hangeis. 
4th.  Pins.  5th.  Lateral  struts.  6th.  Posts.  7th.  Top  chord 
sections.  The  last  three  being  columns  formed  by  rivetting 
together  various  rolled  forms ;  plates,  angles,  channels,  I  beams, 
«fec.  Some  are  square-ended,  others  pin-connected.  These  are 
compression  members.  8th.  Floor-beams  and  stringers.  These 
consist  either  of  rolled  beams,  rivetted  plate  girders,  or  occa- 
sionally of  latticed  or  trussed  girders.  The  proportion  of  depth 
to  span  in  American  bridges  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh. 

"  In  top  chords,  posts,  and  struts  the  strains  are  calculated  by  a 
modification  of  Kankiue's  formula,  as  follows : — 

p  = « for  square-end  compression  members. 

1  + 


40000  r' 


1  + 


8000     for  compression  members  with  one  pin  and 
/«  one  square  end. 

30000  r* 

p  = — —  for  compression  members  with  pin  bearings. 

200()0Mr* 

where/?  =  the  allowed  compression  per  sq.  inch  of  cross  section. 
/  =  the  length  of  compression  member,  in  inches, 
r  =B  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section,  in  inches. 
"  The  tensile  strains  allowed  for  live  loads  in  the  iron  members 
are — 10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  for  main  ties  and  chord  bars;  laterals 
and  sway  bracing,    15,000   lbs. ;  chord   bars   for   wind    strains 
=  12,500  lbs. 

'*  In  compression  the  allowed  strain  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  Gordon's  formula. 
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'^  In  steel  members  the  tensile  strain  per  sq.  inch  allowed  shall  be 
AS  follows: — 

11,000  fl  +  f?iH^!B!5L?*E!^N 

\  maximum  strain/ 

^^  This  resalt  shall  be  used  in  Gordon's  formula  fer  compreasion 
•as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  in  place  of  8000.'' 

In  this  recognition  of  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  action  aa 
modifying  the  result  we  have  an  illustration  of  Launhardt^s 
formula.  See  ffandbtich  der  Bauingenieurkunstf  a  translation 
into  German  by  Professor  Kreuter  of  Professor  Rankine's 
Manual  of  Civil  Engineering ;  also,  Bridge  Construction,  Fidler, 
juid  Applied  MecIumieSf  Lanza. 

Article  650,  p.  595. 

TarfciHM. — Some  of  the  most  improved  forms  of  turbines  when 
working  at  '<  full  gate "  give  about  80  per  oeat.  of  the  whole 
energy  of  the  fldl  as  useful  work,  and  in  some  oases  even  a 
higher  efficiency  is  obtained. 

Ab  in  many  cases  turbines  have  to  work  for  a  time  with  a 
reduced  quantity  of  water,  designs  whose  efficiency  is  least  affected 
by  such  reduction  have  a  considerable  advantage. 

The  following  rule  gives  the  horse-power  of  some  efficient  forms 

d^  H^ 
of  turbine  when  working  at  full  gate.     Horse-power  —  where 

d  is  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  inches,  and  H  the  fiedl  of  water 
in  feet. 

Section  7,  p.  353. 

Streagtli  •#  ShaAa  f«r  Screw  lltMiHiera. — 


»/D»PS 


s 

where  d  «  diameter  of  crank  shaft  in  inches. 

D' »  square  of  diameter  of  low-pressmre  cylinder  in  inches ; 

or  the  sum  of  the  squares  if  there  are  more  than 

one  cylinder, 
r  s  the  ratio  of  areas  of  low  to  high-pressure  cylinders. 
P  =  the  absolute  pressure  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 

boiler  pressure  +  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 

(the  latter  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  15  lbs.  per 

square  inch). 
S  a  the  stroke  in  feet. 
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fy  has  the  following  yalues,  170  for  two  cranks  set  at  right 
angles,  and  180  for  three  cranks  set  at  120°  apart 

The  diameter  of  the  intermediate  shafting  may  be  taken  as 
•95d 

sieei  Briiiflea. — The  requirements  in  connection  with  steel 
girder  work  are  generailj  as  follows  : — 

Tensile  strength  of  plates  and  angles,  27  to  32  tons  per  square 
inch.  Extension,  20  per  cent,  in  8  inches.  Contraction  at  point 
of  fracture  not  less  than  30  per  cent  Bending  tests  are  made 
on  strips  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  thereafter  cooled  in  water  at 
30°  F.  temperature.  The  diameter  of  curve  of  bending  should  be 
about  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  test  piece. 

The  bent  parts  should  be  free  from  any  cracks  due  to  bending. 
{See  also  p.  641.)  Hivet  steel  is  sometimes  specified  to  stand 
from  27  to  31  tons  per  square  inch,  and  should  also  be  tested  by 
bending.     (See  also  p.  660.) 

Heating  the  rivets  in  an  oil  furnace  is  favourable  to  uniformity. 
Where  rivet  holes  are  punched  the  plate  should  be  afberwards 
annealed,  but  now  it  is  considered  advisable  to  drill  the  holes,  and 
to  insure  accuracy  of  fit  the  several  thioknesses  of  plates  to  be 
rivetted  shomld  be  drilled  together. 

The  rivet  holes  should  be  about  ^  inch  wider  than  the 
•diameter  of  rivet  The  rivets  should  be  closed  (preferably)  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  when  working  the 
material  the  heat  should  not  fall  to  what  is  known  as  a  black  heat, 
<x  about  550°  F. 

The  edges  of  the  plates,  &c.,  should  be  planed^  as  it  has  been 
found  that  if  left  rough  from  the  shears  there  is  a  liability  to 
fracture. 

The  removal  of  all  mill  scale  and  rust  should  be  seen  to  before 
4iny  paint  is  put  on  the  surfaces. 

When  cast  steel  is  used  a  tensile  strength  of  from  26  to  32  tons 
may  be  taken,  the  elongation  being  10  per  cent,  in  8  inchea 

Bars  1  inch  square  should  stand  bending  through  a  curve,  whose 
radius  is  about  If  inch,  without  showing  fracture. 

As  in  the  case  of  iron  bridges,  careful  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  all  exposed  surfaces  from  rust  So  far 
•experiments  or  data  derived  from  actual  structures  have  not  aa 
yet  shown  any  appreciable  difference  in  deterioration  due  to  rust 
between  iron  and  steel  work. 
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Section  9,  p.  366. 

The  caiatiieirer  form  of  bridge  has  been  tried  on  a  great  scale  Id 
the  Forth  Bridge.  The  design  in  this  case  oonsisting  in  great 
triangnlar  frames  of  steel,  connected  together  and  resting  npon 
cylindrical  piers  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  frames  or 
cantilevers  project  towards  the  middle  of  each  span,  and  are 
connected  there  by  an  intermediate  girder  of  ordinary  construction. 
In  this  bridge  there  are  six  of  those  great  frames  constituting  the 
two  spans  over  the  waterway.  These  spans  are  1700  feet  each;  of 
this  the  projecting  parts  of  the  cantilevers  measure  680  feet  each, 
and  the  intermediate  girder,  350  feet.  The  height  of  platform 
above  water  surface  is  150  feet,  and  the  total  height  of  the 
structure  is  about  350  feet  The  bridge  extends  to  a  length  of 
1781  yards,  and  with  the  approach  viaducts  reaches  a  total  length 
of  2697  yards  There  were  about  60,000  tons  of  Siemens-Martin 
steel  used  of  two  qualities,  viss.,  for  pieces  under  compression  the 
ultimate  strength  was  34  to  37  tons  per  square  inch,  and  for 
pieces  under  tension  30  to  33  tons  per  square  inch  were  adopted. 
The  rivets  were  also  of  steel,  but  the  ultimate  specified  test  in  this 
case  was  26  to  30  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  caissons  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are 
70  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom  and  60  feet  at  low  water  level,  they 
were  sunk  to  depths  of  70  feet  to  90  feet,  through  the  softer 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  until  stiff  olay  or  rock  was  met. 

The  sinking  was  accomplished  by  the  pneumatic  process^  an  air 
chamber  about  7  feet  high  at  bottom,  in  which  the  men  worked 
under  varying  pressures,  with  suitable  air  locks  at  top  being  used. 

The  pressures  required  to  keep  out  the  water  did  not,  however, 
necessaiily  vary  with  the  head  of  water  outside.  No  iuconvenience 
was  felt  by  the  workers  so  long  as  tke  pressure  did  not  exceed 
about  18  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Above  this  sickness  was  exper- 
ienced, the  ill  effects  being  more  noticeable  on  {lassing  out  of  the 
air  chamber.  Authorities  on  this  subject,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  change  from  the  greater  air  pressure  of  the  chamber  tu  the 
open  air  should  be  made  slowly. 

The  caissons  were  formed  of  a  steel  shell,  having  a  steel  cutting 
shoe  at  bottom,  the  whole  being  filled  up  with  concrete  and 
capped  by  granite  masonry. 

Groups  of  four  of  these  constitute  the  main  piers  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  the  bridge  resta 

The  excavation  was  mainly  done  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
working  chamber  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  Niagara  cantilever  bridge  crosses  the  Niagara  River  about 
two  miles  below  the  Falls.     The  river  gorge  here  is  about  850 
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feet  wide  and  210  deep  to  surface  of  river,  which  flows  at  that 
part  at  the  rate  of  about  16  miles  an  hour.  Each  cantilever 
measui-es  395  feet  in  length,  whilst  the  intermediate  upan  is  120 
feet. 

The  tower  posts,  lower  chords,  o^itre  and  end  ])08t8  of  cantilevers, 
pins,  and  top  castings  for  towers  are  of  steel,  the  other  parts  are 
mainly  of  wrought  iron. 

The  towers  are  132  feet  high,  and  are  composed  of  four  main 
posts  suitably  braced. 

The  upper  chords  of  the  shore  arms  receive  alternate  tensile  and 
compressive  strains. 

The  bridge  was  designed  for  the  following  live  loads  : — 

A  truin  on  each  track,  the  engine  haviug  72,000  lbs.  on  three 
pairs  of  drivers,  spaced  6  feet  between  centres,  the  train  weighing 
1  ton  per  lineal  loot. 

A  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  foot,  on  a  train  surface  of 
10  square  feet  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge,  plus  the  same  pressure  per 
square  foot  upon  the  vertical  surface  of  one  side  of  the  structure 
and  track. 
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I. 

Table  of  thb  Resistance  of  Materials  to  Stretching  akd 
Tearing  bt  a  Direct  Pull,  in  pounds  avoirdfipais  per  aqtutrt 
inch. 

T^.-i^  Modnlns  of 

MATERIA!*  or  Rttistanoe  to        ^  Resbrtan^  to 

Teanng.  Stretching. 

Stones,  Natural  and  Artificial: 

Cement,} a8o  to  300 

Glass, 9>4oo  8,000,000 

Slate. -f  ^    9.600        13,000.000 

^  (to  12,800    to  16,000,000 

Mortar,  ordinary, 50 

Metals  : 

Bfass,  cast, 18,000  9,170,000 

„      wire, 49,000  14,230,000 

Bronze  or  Gun  Metal, 36,000  9,900,000 

-Dv      1  r        22,000 

„      Phosphor,.... I  to  57,000 

II  „        wire, 100,000 

"       Manganese, {  to  90,'^ 

Copper,  cast, 19,000 

„      sheet, 30,000 

„       bolts, 36,000 

„       wire, 60,000         17,000,000 

Iron,  cast,  average,.- 16,500         17,000,000 

Iron,  wrought,  plates, Si^ooo 

,1       joints,  doable  rivetted,  35  >  700 

II          „      single  rivetted,  28,600 

„       bars  and  bolts, |^    70,000}     29,000,000 

J  70,000  I 

,,        wire, *{    i.    ,  r     25,'ioo,ooo 

"  '  (to  100,000  J         •''*'     ' 

,1       wire-ropes, 90,000         15,000,000 

Lead,  sheet, 3)30o             720,000 

Steel  wire, 200,000 

„         ropes, 90,000* 

steel  pktes  (O«rbon) {  ^  ^J^ 

Nickel  Steel, 115,000 

Tin,  cast, 4,600 

Zinc, 7,000  to  8,000 

For  Btrengths  of  wire  ropat  and  obftlnt  for  marliM  use,  Me  alio  FtmcHetU 
•kenUe,  in  Qriffla'i  '*NMifioel  Berlei.** 
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•p^...:;*.  ModnloB  of 

SSSSi  ftA  Klisdcity, 

>5~r~     "  or  Renstance  to 

ToKing.  Stretching. 

Tdoieb  and  othbb  Oroakic  Fibre: 

Acada,  false.  See  "  Locust** 

Ash  {Fraxmu8  excdsior), 17,000           1,600,000 

Bamboo  {Bambtua  cMnmdvnacea),  6,300 

Beech  (Fctgua  aylvcUica), 11 ,500           i  ,350,000 

'Bircb,  {Be^da  alba), 15,000           1,645,000 

Box  0tuDU8  9empervvre7h8\ 20,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon(CeE:i?rte«Zi6a7u),  11,400             486,000 

Oheatnat  {pastanea  Vesca)^ 1  to  iq'  ^^  i         1,140,000 

^  ^^      '^  14,000  I  to  1,340,000 

Fir:  Bed  Pine  (i>int««yZt;«rfm),      T     "'^^      ^    1,460,000 

^  ^  ^       I  to  14,000      to  1,900,000 

„    Spruce  (il««exorf«.). 12,400  ( to  K)^ 

„    liurch  (Zorie  ^«ropa«»V....      {^  jj^      to  i.^o^ 

Hoxen  Tarn, about  95,000 

Hazel  {Corylua  AveUana), 18,000 

Hempen  Bopes, from  ia,ooo  to  16,000 

Hide,  Ox,  undressed, 6,300 

Hornbeam  {Carpinua  BetuLua), ...  20, 000 

Lancewood  {GuaUeria  virgata),..,  23,400 

Leather,  Ox, 4,200  24,300 

Lignum-YitsB  (Ouaiactun  offid-  \  „ 

nale), /  "'**^ 

Locust  {Rcbitda  Fseudo-Acacia),  16,000 

Mahogany  {Suneterda  Mahoffant),      {  to  a  i  800  j         h^SSfOOo 

Maple  {Acer  campestria), 10,600 

Oak,  European  {Quercus  aeaaili-      {      10,000  1,200,000 

JUraBxAQuercua pedwri(mlala),      \  to  19,800      to  1,750,000 

Silk  Fibre, 52,000  1,300,000 

8ycamore(il  cerFaettdo-Flatarma)^  1 3,000  i  ,040,000 

Teak,  Indian  {Teclona  grandia)^  15,000  2,400,000 

„      African,  (?) 21,000  2^300,000 

Whalebone, T^Too 

Tew  (Tcueua  baccata)^ 8,000 
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11. 

Table  op  the   RESurrANOB  of  Matekials  to   Sheamhg  Ajn> 

DiarroBTiON,  in  paunck  cvoovrdv/pois  per  sqwvrt  iruOi, 

„    .  Traninrene 

Resistance  ElMtidty, 

Materials.  «i- ***•  or  Resistenee  to 

MftAM:  ^^*""'**  Dirtortion. 

Brass,  wire-drawn, 5>330>ooo 

Copper, 6,200,000 

Iron,  cast, 27,700         2,850,000 

i      8,500,000 
„      wrought, 5o»ooo|tox  0,000,000 

Steel  (Rivet), 51,000 

Fir:  Red  Pine, Sooto     800     \.      62,000 

'  *^  (to  ii6,ooO' 

„     Spruoe, 600  

„     Larch, 970  to  1,700  

Oak, 2,300  82,000- 

Ash  and  Elm, 1,400  76,000 


III. 

Table  of  the  Resistance  of  MATEBDOiS  to  Crushing  bt  a. 

Direct  Thrust,  m  paumda  cwoirdv/pois  per  9quj(»re  iohch. 

Resistance 
Materials.  to 

Crashing. 

Stones,  Natural  and  Artificial: 

Brick,  weak  red, 550  to  800 

„      strong  red, 1,100 

„      fire, i>7^^ 

Chalk, 330 

Granite, 5>5oo  to  11,000 

limestone,  marble, 5)5oo 

„          granular, 4,000  to  4,500 

Sandstone,  strong, 5>5oo 

„         ordinary, 3,300  to  4,400 

„         weak, a,20O 

Rubble  masonry,  about  four-tenths  of  cut  stone. 

Metals: 

Brass,  cast, 10,300 

Iron,  cast,  various  qualities, 82,000  to  145,000 

„       „      average, 112,000 

„     wrought, about  36,000  to    40,000 
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BesiBtanoi 

Hatbbiaxa  to 

Criubing. 

TiMBEB,*  Dry,  crushed  along  the  grain : 

Ashy 9,000 

Beech, 9>3<^o 

Birch, 6,400 

Blue-Gum  (Eucalyj^ua  Globtdvs), 8,800 

Box, 10,300 

Bullet-tree  (Achras  Sideraxylon), 14,000 

Cabacalli, 9>900 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 5,860 

Ebony,  West  Indian  {Brya  Ehenus), 1 9,000 

Elm, 10,300 

Fir:  Red  Pine, 5»375  to  6,200 

„     AmericanTellowPine(PintMt;ana5i^i9)^  5>400 

„     Larch, 5,570 

Hornbeam, 7,300 

Lignum- Yits, ; 9,900 

Mahogany, 8,200 

Mora  {Mora  eoccdsck), 9,900 

Oak,  British, 10,000 

„     Dantzic, 7,7oo 

„     American  Bed, 6,000 

Teak,  Indian, • 12,000 

Water-Gum  (TrisUima  nerifolic^^ i  i^ooo 


IV. 

Table  of  the  REsi&rrAKCB  of  Matebiau^  to  Breakiho  A0RO8& 

in  p<mnd8  av(A/rdv^  per  square  iff^ 

Beristanoe  to  Bnakiiig, 
Matkkiau.  or 

Hodnliis  of  BDptiire.f 

Stones: 

Sandstone, 1,100  to  3,360 

Slate,  5,000 

*  The  resistances  stated  are  for  dry  timber.  Green  timber  is  much  weaker,  having 
aometimes  only  half  the  stren^h  of  diy  timber  against  crashing. 

f  The  modtuos  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which  is  reouired  to  break  a  bur 
<i  one  mch  s(]aare,  supported  at  two  paints  one  foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle 
l)et\veen  the  pomta  of  supporL 
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Rfwifltamfltt  to  llnami^ 
HATmBiALk  or 

Modnloi  of  Rnptnra. 

Mktals: 

Iron,  cast,  open-work  beams,  average, 17,000 

„       „     solid  rectangalar  bars,  Yar.  qualities,  33,000  to  43,500 

»        „  y,  J,  average, 40,000 

„     wrought,  plate  beams, 4a,ooo 

Timbeb: 

Ash, 12,000  to  14,000 

Beech, 9,000  to  ia,ooo 

Birch, 11,700 

Blue-Gum, 16,000  to  20,000 

Bullet-tree, i5)9oo  to  22,000 

Cabacalli, 15,000  to  16,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 7,400 

Chestnut, 10,660 

Cowrie  (DcmhTncvra  <»a8tralia)y 11,000 

Ebony,  West  Indian, 27,000 

Elm, 6,000  to    9,700 

Fir:  Bed  Pine, 7,100  to    9,540 

„     Spruce, 9,900  to  12,300 

„     I^rch, 5,000  to  10,000 

Oreenheart  {NecUjmdfra  RodicBt), 16,500  to  27,500 

Lancewood, i7,35o 

Lignum- Yitffi, 12,000 

Locust, 11,200 

Mahogany,  Honduras, 11,500 

„  Spanish, 7,600 

Mora, 22,000 

Oak,  British  and  Russian, 10,000  to  13,600 

„     Dantzic, 8,700 

„     American  Bed, 10,600 

Peon, »3»3oo 

Saul, 16,300  to  20,700 

Sycamore, 9,600 

Teak,  Indian, 12,000  to  19,000 

,.      African, 14,9^0 

Tonka  {DipUryx  odorcnta), 22,000 

Water-Gum, ».  17,460 

Willow  (SaliXf  various  species), • m«-  6,600 
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VI. 
Tablb  of  Spsgztic  Gravitus  of  Matjcrials. 


Weight  of  A 

Gaskb,  bX  32°  Fahr.,  and  under  the  pressnreof  one       foot  in 
atmosphere,  of  9116*4  lb.  on  the  square  foot:         ^  «?wrdiipo*». 

Air 0-080728 

Ckrbonio  Acid,  012344 

Hydrogen, 0-005592 

Oxygen, 0089256 

Nitrogen, 0-078596 

Steam  (ideal), 0-05022 

Ether  vaponr  (ideal), 0-2093 

Bisulphide-of-carbon  vapour  (ideal), 0'0795 

Olefiant  gas, 0*0795 

Wfli|^t  of  ft  oqUd  Speo&o 

foot  in  gravity, 

lb.  aToirdDpois.         pmB  water  «s  1« 

Li<)uiDS  at  32*  Fahr.  (except  Water, 
which  ifl  taken  at  39^-4  Falir.): 

Water,  pure,  at  39°'4, 62*425  i-ooo 

„       sea,  ordinaiy, -^4*05  1*026 

Alcohol,  pure, 49*38  0-791 

„        proof  spirit, 57*i8  0-916 

Ether, 44-70  0-716 

Mercury, 848-75  I3'59^ 

Naphtha, 5^*94  0-848 

Oil,  linseed, 58*68  0-940 

»    olive, 57-12  0-915 

„    whale, 57*63  0-923 

„    of  turpentine, 54*3'  0-870 

Petroleum, 54*8i  0-878 

3ouD  MnnntAL  Substakges,  non-metallic: 

Basalt, 187-3  S*^^ 

Brick, ...  125  to  135  2  to  2-167 

Brickwork, 112  i-8 

Chalk, 117  to  174  1-87  to  278 

Olay,. 120  1-92 

Coed,  anthracite,  100  1-602 

„     bituminous, 77*4  to  89-9  1*94  to  1-44 

Coke, 62-43  ^  103-6  ixx)  to  1-66 

Felspar, 162-3  ^^ 

Flint, 164-2  2*63 
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WdghtofAeiiliie 

foot  in 

lb.  Avmrdnpoia. 

Solid  Mineral  BvBgtASCEt^-contmued. 

Olaasy  crown,  average, 156 

n      flint,         „         187 

„      green,       „         169 

„      plate,       „         169 

Gnuute, 164  to  172 

Gypsum, 143"^ 

Lunestone  (inclndlng  marble),..  169  to  175 

„          magnesian, 178 

Marl, too  to  119 

Masonry, 116  to  144 

Mortar, 109 

Mnd, 102 

QnartK, 165 

Sand  fdamp), 118 

„     (dry), 88-6 

Sandstone,  average, 144 

„         varions  kinds,. 130  to  157 

Shale, i6a 

Slate, 175  to  181 

Trap, 170 

Metau,  solid: 

Brass,  cast, 487  to  524.  4 

w      ^'^ire, 533 

Bronze, 524 

Copper,  cast, 537 

„       sheet, 549 

„       hammered^.... ..••..  55^ 

Gold, 1186  to  1224 

lion,  cast^  various, 434  to  456 

„        average, 444 

lion,  wrought,  various, 474  to  487 

„                 average, 480 

Lead, 712 

Platinum, 1311  to  1373 

Silver, 655 

Steel, 487  to  493 

Tin, 456  to  468 

Zinc, ^ 424  to  449 


Specific 

praTity, 

pore  water  ■*!. 

2-5 

30 

27 

27 

2'63  to  276 

a  3 

27  to  2-8 

2-86 

I  -6  to  I  '9 

1-85  to  2-3 

175 

1-63 

265 

1-9 

142 

2*3 

2*08  to  2*52 

2*6 

2-8  to  2 '9 

272 

7-8  to  8*4 

8-5Y 

«-4 

8-6 

8-8 

8-9 

19  to  19*6 

6-95  to  7-3 

711 

7-6  to  7-8 

769 

II-4 

91  to  22 

10-5 

7'8  to  7-9 

7'3to7-5 

6-8  to  7*2 

666  AFFKNDIX. 

Wei^offtfliiUe  8p«ifie 

fn            ^  ibotm  grsfitj, 

lIMBBRr  Jfau  Sfditiiipou.  ponwutor^l. 

Ash, ^ 47  0753 

Bamboo, 25  0*4 

Beech, 43  0-69 

Birch, 44'4  0711 

Blue-Gum, 52*5  o"843 

Box, 60  0*96 

Bullet-tree, 65*3  1-046 

Cabacalli, 56-a  0-9 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 30*4  0*486 

Chestnut, 33-4  0-535 

Cowrie, 36-2  0*579 

Ebony,  West  Indian, 74-5  I'ipS 

Ehn, 34  0544 

Fir:  Red  Pine, 30  to  44  0-48  to  0-7 

„      Spruce, 30  to  44  0-48  to  0*7 

„      American  Tellow  Pine,...  29  0-46 

„      lATch, 31*035  05  to  056 

Greenheart, 62*5  i-ooi 

Hawthorn, 57  0-91 

Hazel, 54  0-86 

Holly, 47  076 

Hornbeam, 47  0-76 

Laburnum, 57  0*92- 

Lancewood, 42  to  63  0-675  to  1-01 

Larch.     See  "  Fir.** 

Lignum-Yits, 41  to  83  0-65  to  1*3^ 

Locust, 44  0*71 

Mahogany,  Honduras, 35  0-56 

„          Spanish, 53  0*85 

Maple, 49  079 

Mora, 57  0*92 

Oak,  European, 43  to  62  0*69  to  0*99 

„     American  Bed, 54  0*87 

Poon, 36  0-58 

Saul, 60  0*96 

Sycamore, 37  0-59 

Teak,  Indian, 41 1055  ^'^^  to 088 

„      AMcan, 61  0*98 

Tonka, 62  to  66  0-99  to  1-06 

Water-Gum, 62-5  i-ooi 

Willow, 25  0-4 

Yew, 50  o-a 

*  TIm  Timber  in  vvtry  otae  ii  nppoMd  to  be  dijr. 
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ABSOLirrB  Unit  of  Force,  486. 
Aba.mrats  of  Arches,  261. 

,f         —  Oi'fD  and  Uollow,  268. 
„         —SubilitT  of,  226, 286. 
,         — Strangtb  of,  268. 
Aoodenting  Efiect  of  GraTity,  486. 
„  Force.  490. 

„  Impnlse,  488. 

Acceleration,  88o. 
Acctimnlator,  642. 
Actual  Energy,  499,  607. 

„  of  a  Machine,  621. 

„  of  Rototion,  632. 

Adhesion,  209. 

Aggregate  Combinations,  466. 
Air— Apparent  Weight  of  Bodies  in,  128. 
„  — Expansion  of,  128. 
„  — Veiocitj  of  Sonnd  in,  668. 

—Weight  of,  128,  664. 
Alnmininm  Bronze,  647. 
American  Types  of  Bridges,  662. 
Angle  of  Repose  210. 
of  Roution,  391. 
of  Rupture,  2i>4,  269. 
of  Torsion,  856. 
Angular  Impulse,  6U6. 

„       Momentum,  606,  629. 
,       Velocity,  391.  492. 
Area — Abntmenta  of,  261. 
„   — Angle,  Joint,  and  Point  of  Bnptore 
of,  259. 
—Circular  Linear,  188,  200. 
— Clustered,  26.S. 
—Distorted,  202. 
—Distorted  Elliptic  Linear,  186. 
-  KUiptic  Lineiir,  18 1. 
— Geostatic  approximate,  196,  207. 
— HydrosUtic,  19<>,  207,  868. 
— Iron-ribbed,  376. 
— Line  of  Pressures  in,  257. 
— Linear — or  Equilibrated  Rib,  162, 

175,  182. 
— Linear — for  Normal  Pressure,  189. 
—Piers  of,  263. 
—Pointed,  20a 
—Skew,  261. 
— Stobility  of,  226,  267. 
— SteieoBUtiG,  198. 
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Arch— Strength  of,  268. 

„   — TotalThrust  of,  203,  260. 
Areas— Conserration  ot,  507. 
„    — Measurement  of^  68. 
Atmospheric  Pressure,  69. 
Authorities  on  Boiler»,  297,  642,  644. 

on  Bridge  Structures,  182, 148^ 

876. 
on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines,. 

680. 
on  Hydraulic  Power,  466 
on  Boiling  Contact,  384,  408. 
on  Stobility  of  Ships.  608, 604. 
on  Strength  of  Materials,  182, 

294,  647.  652,  654. 
on  the  Action  of  Steam,  606,. 

607,  630,  644. 
on  the  Flow  of  Water,  686. 
on  Waves,  633. 
Axes— Conjugate,  77,  79. 
„   of  Elasticity,  278. 
„    of  Inertia,  624,  526. 
„   of  Stress,  98,  98. 
Aus— Fixed,  645. 
„   — Iniitantaneous,  M97. 
„  of  Angular  Momentum,  606,  629. 
„  of  Rototion,  390. 
Axle— t'tiction  of,  614. 
„  — Resilience  of,  867. 
„   —Strength  of,  853. 
„  — Torsion  of,  856. 
„  with  Crank— Strength  of.  868. 
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Balamob,  15. 

of  any  Systetn  of  Forces,  41. 

of  Couples,  2l. 

of  Floating  Bodies,  120. 

of  Fluids,  116. 

of  Forces  in  One  Line,  19. 

oi  Inclined  Forces,  86. 

of  Parallel  Forces,  21,  26. 

of  Stress  and  Weight,  112. 

of  Structures,  1*29. 
Balanced  Forces — Motion  under,  476. 
Ballistic  Pendulum.  548. 
Bands— Friction  of.  617. 
,,    in  Mechanism,  464 
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Bars— Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  877, 

658. 
Eeams,  183. 

,,      —Allowance  for  Weight  of,  846. 
„      — Cast-iron,  818. 
„      defection  under  anj  Load,  828. 
,,     —Direct  Vertical  Stress  in,  842. 
,,      — Expansion  and   Contraction  of, 
848 
fixed  at  both  Rnds,  832. 
— Limitine  Length  of,  847. 
— Lines  ot  Principal  Stress  in,  341. 
of  Uniform  Strength,  820. 


»» 
»» 

„      originally  Cnrved,'848. 
„      —Partially  Loaded,  344. 

If 


— Prooi  Deflection  of,  322. 

— Proportion  of  Depth  to  Span  of, 

327 
— Resilienct)  of,  330. 
— Shearing  Stress  in,  888,  342. 
—Sloping;,  848. 

„      —Strength  of,  807,  315,  818,  681. 
Ite.tring8,  422. 
belts,  288,  464. 
Bending— Moment  of,  808. 

„      — Resistance  to,  807. 
Bevel-wheels,  428,  448. 
Blocks— Stability  of  a  series  of,  2S0. 

„     and  Tackle,  462. 
Bodies,  18. 
Boiler  Stays,  296. 
Boilers— Strength  of,  289,  296,  299,  306, 

640,  660. 
Bond  in  Brickwork,  222. 

„     Masonry,  222. 
Bowstring  Girder,  369. 
Bracing  of  FramM,  142. 
Brakes,  624,  639,  640,  648. 
Breaking  across— Resistance  to,  807. 
Breast-wheel,  628. 
Brickwork.  222,  226,  242. 
bridge— Britannia,  867. 

„     — Cunway,  867. 

„     —Forth,  656. 

„     —Niagara,  ^66. 

,,     —Victoria,  867. 
Bndges.  14H,  168,  268.  844,  867,  652, 666. 
„       —Suspension,  149, 171,  286,  870. 
Britannia  Bridge,  867. 
Bronse,  647,  661. 
Bnckling,  .^02. 
Bulging,  802 
Buoyancy,  120,  646. 

—Centre  of,  121,  601,  645. 
Butiresses,  228,  236. 

<;ablbs— Strength  of;  288. 
Caissons,  666.  , 

Cnm,  449. 
Cantilever  BriUge,  656. 
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Cast-iron  Beams,  818. 

„        — Strength  of,  862,  651. 
Catenary,  177. 
Cells— Strength  of;  864. 
Centre  of  Buovancyi  121,  601. 
of  Gravity,  49,180,606. 
of  Mass,  482. 
of  Oscillation,  646. 
of  Parallel  Forces,  81. 
of  Percussion,  520,  614 
of  Pressure,  71.  76,  126,  227. 
of  Resistance,  131. 
Centrifugal  Couple,  537,  621. 
„  Force,  387,  491,  646. 

„  Pump,  697,  660. 

Chains — Equilibnunt  of,  162. 

„     for  Pulleys,  464. 
Channel— Flow  in»  411. 
Chimneys— Stobility  of,    228,    236,  240« 

644. 
Cinematics,  16,  421. 

,,         — Principles  of,  879. 
CUck,  462. 

Coefficient  of  Contraction  of  a  Jet,  672. 
642 
of  Elasticity,  277,  279. 
ofFriction,  210,  612,  669. 
of  Pliability,  277,  279. 
Collapsing— Resistance  to,  806,  660. 
Collar— Friction  of,  616. 
Collisbn,  608. 

Columns— Strength  of,  860,  688. 
Comparative  Motion,  384,  889. 
Components,  19,  87,  381 
Composition  of  Conplea,  Forces,  Hotioiuu 

28,  881. 
Compound  Engines,  612,  643. 

„         Screws,  467. 
Compressibility  of  Liquids,  271. 
Compression— Resistance  to,  802. 
Cones—  Speed,  467. 
Conjugate  Axes,  79. 
„        Stress,  86. 
Connected  Bodies— Motions  of;  420,  421. 
Connecting  Rods— Strength  of,  363. 
Conservation  of  Angular  Momentum,  or  of 
Areas,  506. 
„  of  Energy,  478,  601,  608. 

„  of  Momentum,  606. 

Gontinmty  -Equations  of— in  Gases,  417. 
„        — Equations    of — in    Liquids, 
411,  418. 
Continuous  Brakes,  640,  648. 
„  Girders,  338,  684. 

Contracted  Vein,  672,  642. 
Contraction — Coefficient  of,  672,  642. 
Conway  Bridge,  867 

Copper— Stren^  of,  2^,  647,  668,  600. 
Cora — Equilibrium  of,  162. 
„    —Motion  of,  408. 
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Cords,  454. 

„     — Redaplication  of,  462. 
Gormffatad  Steel,  660. 
CoQiiterfortB,  '^^55. 
Couples— Cei  trifngal,  687. 

„     — DeTiatinj!.  586. 

„     —Energy  and  W*  rk  of,  537. 

„     — Polygon  of,  26. 

„     -^Redncrion  of,  612. 

„      — Statical— Theory  of,  21. 

„      with  Inclined  Axes.  2  K 

„      with  Parallel  Axes,  21. 
Coupling—  Friction,  618. 
-^Hooke'a,  4ril. 
—Oldham's,  468. 

„       of  Parallel  Axea,  459. 
Crank  and  Axle— Motion  of,  458. 

„  „    —Strength  of,  HbS, 

CnM-breaking  -  ReisiaUnce  to.  814,  661 
Cmfthing  by  bending— Reaiatanoe  to,  360. 

,,       —Direct  Resistance  to,  802. 

„  „  -Table  of,  660. 

Cnp  and  Ball  Pivot,  616. 
Current,  412 

„      — Preasnra  of— on  a  Solid  Body, 
698. 

.,       —  Kadiating,  412,  574. 
Cydloid,  898. 
Cycloidal  Pendnlnm,  497. 
Cylinders  for  Fonndations.  656. 

— Resistance  to  Sinking,  651. 
—Strength  of,  289,  294. 
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DAits—StabiUty  of,  2.')5,  248. 
Day— Mean  Solar,  882. 
„  — Siden-al,  380,  881. 
Dead  Points,  468. 
DeHreiion  of  Beam,  812,  322,  828. 
Deviating  Couple,  635. 

„        Force,  491,  492,  645. 
Deviation  (of  Motion)— Moment  of,  528. 

„        —Uniform,  8«7. 

„  —Varying,  888. 
Differential  Windlass,  466. 
Differentiation,  886. 

Direction — Fixed  and  nearly  fixed,  879. 
Dibtribnted  Forces,  48. 
Domes— Stability  of,  265 
Driving  Point,  610. 
Drnms  in  Mechanism,  455. 
Ductility,  278,  376 
Dnty  or  bngines,  (>.S0. 
Dynamic  Head,  668,  579. 
Dynamics,  15 

„         —General  Equations  of,  484. 

, ,         -  -  Principles  o^  475. 
Dynamometer,  478. 
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£asth— Friction  of,  211. 
„     Fonndations,  219. . 


Earth— Pressure  of,  218.  249,  277. 
— StabUityof,  212. 

,,  — Tabla  of  Exampl&t 

of,  221. 
Eccentric — Motion  or,  460. 
Eddy,  412. 

Effect  of  a  .Machine,  610 
Efficiency,  6(»9.  610. 

of  Gas  Engines,  6.^0,  643. 
of  Heat  Engine,  629,  61  i. 
ofPropelleni,  644.649. 
of  Tnrbmes,  629.  654. 
of  Waterwheels,  628. 
of  Windmills.  629. 
Effo-t.  476,  611. 
Elastic  Curve,  849. 
„      Force,  270. 
Elasticity— CoefficienU  of,  277. 
— Flnid.  270. 
— Liquid,  271. 
—Modulus  of.  279,  658. 
—  Potential  Eoergy  of,  277 
—Theory  of,  270,  275. 
Electro -dynamic  Engine  —  Efficiency  of^ 

680. 
Elementary  C  •mbinationa^  466. 
Ellipsoid  of  Inertia,  526. 
Eneigy,  477. 

—Actual  499,  507. 

— Actual— of  a   Rotating  Body,. 

532. 
—Components  of,  480,  499. 
— Conservation  of -Motion  being 

Uniform,  47M. 
—  Conservation   of  —  in   Varied 

Motion,  601,  5U8. 
—Initial,  608. 
of  Couples,  687. 
—Potential,  477. 
—Total,  603,  669. 
,.       — Transformation  of,  499. 
Engines,  626,  64:s. 
Epicycloid,  401. 
Epicycloidal  Teeth,  444. 
Epitrochoid,  401. 
EquiUbrated  Arch.  162, 175,  182. 
Eqailibriom  of  Forces.  26, 48 
of  Structures,  129. 
—Stable  and  UnsUble,  128. 
Expansion  of  Air,  128,  606. 

of  Metals,  Stones,  Brick.  GlasSy 

Timber,  H49. 
of  Steam,  6o6. 
of  Water,  126. 
Eztri^otof  Arch,  173. 

Facxoiw  of  Safety,  274,  362,  865,  652. 
Fall,  or  Head,  627. 
Falling  Bod V,  48-),  486. 
Fan— Blowing,  oUl 
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Fatigne  of  Metals,  652. 
First  Law  of  Motion,  476. 
Fixed  Direction.  87». 
„     Point,  14,  881. 
Flexure— Moment  of,  311. 

„      —  Resitftaiioe  of,  812. 
Floating  Bodie;^,  120,  6U0. 

,,  —Oscillation  of;  608 

Floats  of  Waterwheels,  628. 
Flow  of  Flnids,  417. 
„    of  liquid,  410,  647. 
,,    of  Metals,  652. 
Floes— Strength  of,  806,  650. 
Fluid,  100. 

—Elasticity  of,  285. 

— Equilibnnm  of,  116. 

—Flow  of,  417. 

— Impulse  of— on  a  Solid  Surface, 

591. 
—Motion  of,  410,  566. 

—  Pressure  of,  99. 
Resistance,  69b. 

Flj-wheel,  628. 
Foot-pound,  477. 
Force,  15,  17. 

—Absolute  Unit  of,  486. 

—Centrifugal,  887,  491. 

—Deviating,  491,  492,  595. 

—Distributed,  48. 

— Reciprocating,  508. 

— Representation  of,  19. 
„     — Unbalanced — Measures  of,  601. 
Forces  —Action  of— on  a  Sjstem  of  Bodies, 
510. 

— Paralielogram  oL  85. 

—  Parallelopiped  of,  87. 
—Polygon  of,  86. 
—Reduction  of,  612. 
—Residual,  498, 511. 
—Resolution  of,  87. 

FfHTth  Bridge,  056. 
Foundation.  V29. 
Foundations— Earth,  219,  255. 
Fracture,  272,  651 
Frames—  Bracing  of,  142. 

—Cantilever,  656. 

—Equilibrium  and  Stability  of,  182. 

of  two  Bars,  136. 

—Polygonal,  189 
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„     —  Renstanoe  of— at  a  Section,  150. 
„      -Triangular,  187. 


Free  Rotation,  533. 
Surface,  670. 
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Friction,  209,  377,  651. 

— Coefficient  of,  210,  612. 
Couplings,  618. 
—Heat  of,  620. 
—Internal,  877. 
— Moment  of,  G14. 
of  Gas,  590. 
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Friction  of  Liquids,  584. 

of  Machines,  612,  614. 
of  Solid  Bodies— Uw  of,  209. 
Strap,  61& 

—Tables  of,  211,  618. 
Frictional  Gearing,  431.  448,  618. 
„        Stability,  209. 
„        Tenadnr,  222. 
Furnace— Waste  Heat  of,  629,  644. 
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Gas,  13. 
„    —Action  of— on  a  Piston,  604 
„     —  Dynamic  Head  in,  579. 
„     Engine,  648. 

— Equation  of  Continuity  in,  581. 

—Flow  oi— fh>m  an  Ori6oe,  681, 642. 
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„    —Flow  of— with  Friction,  690. 

„    — Motion  of,  566. 

„    — Motion  of— without  Friction,  597. 
Geo^tatic  Arch,  196. 
Girder — American  Type  of^  652. 

„     —Bowstring,  369. 

„     —Cellular,  867. 

„     — Compound,  866. 

„     —Half-lattice,  153,  869. 

„     —Lattice,  160,  869. 

„     —Plate,  866. 

„     — Stiffening— for  Suspension  Bridges, 
870. 

„      -Tubular,  866,  867. 

„     —Warren,  158. 

Govemor,4i&.fi3^ 

Gravity — Accelerating  Effect  of,  485. 

„     —Centre  of,  15,  49,  61, 180. 

„     —Motion  under,  485,  486. 

„     —Specific,  49,  124. 

„     —Specific— Table  of;  664. 
Grease,  618. 
Groined  Vaults,  262. 
Gyration,  515,  542. 

—Radius  of,  515 
—Table  of  RadU  of,  5ia 


Hkad— Dynamic — of  Gas,  570. 

„  „       —of  Liquid.  568,  627. 

„    — Equal— Surfaces  of,  578. 
Headers  in  Masonry.  228. 
Heat  Engine— Effidencsy  of,  629. 

„    of  Friction,  620. 

„    of  Steam,  607. 

„    —Specific— of  Gases  at   Constant 
Pressure,  580. 
Height  due  to  Velocity,  487. 
Helical  Motion,  894. 
Hookers  Double  Joint,  492. 

„       Law,  276. 

„      Universal  Joint,  46L 
Hoop-tension,  290. 
Horse*  power,  610. 
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Hon?— Work  of,  (OC 
HuntJog  Cog,  484. 
HydraiiUc  Hoiit,  465. 

MeaD  Depth,  587. 

Press,  462. 

BivettiDg,  642. 
Hydnnlitt,  685. 
Hydrodynamics,  475,  566. 
U  jdrosUtio  Arch,  19u,  206,  858. 
HydroeUtka— Principles  ot,  100, 112, 117. 

Immersed  Body— Pressure  on,  122,  64i>. 

„         Plane — PreMore  on,  126. 
Impact,  564 
Imputse,  488 

— Angular,  506. 
between  Sohds  and  Fluids,  591. 
,,       and  Momentom— Law  of,  484. 
Inclined  Plane,  489. 
Indicator,  478. 
Inertia,  or  Mass,  482. 
—Axes  of,  524 
—Ellipsoid  of,  526,  582. 
—Moment  of,  77,  514,  518. 
p      —Reduced,  621. 
Inside  Gearing,  441. 
InstantanetfUH  Axis,  397,  404,  467. 
Integralss — A| 'proximate  Computation  ot, 

58,  886. 
Intensity  of  Distributed  Fom,  4a 
„        d  Pressure,  69. 
„        of  Stress,  68. 
Intenial  EquiEbrinm  of  Stress  and  Weight, 

112,  280. 
Intradosof  Arch,  178. 
Iron— Strength  of,  289, 819, 876, 658,  65& 
Isochronous  vibration,  568. 
Isotropic  Solid,  278. 

Jet— Impulse  of,  591. 

„  —Contraction  o^  572,  642. 
Joints  of  a  Structure,  129, 181. 

„     of  Mssonry,  211. 

„     of  Rupture,  259. 

Kbt»— Friotiffli  of,  226. 

Lateral  Force,  476. 

Lattice  Girder,  158, 160. 

Lead— Strength  of,  288,  668. 

Least  Resistance— Principle  ot  215. 

Leather— Strength  of,  2M,  646. 

Length— Messora  of^  IS^  14. 

Lever,  26. 

Line,  18. 

Linear  Arch,  162, 182, 189,  208,  258. 

Link  Motion,  468. 

Linkwork  in  Mechanism,  424,  468. 

Uqnid,  18. 

,,      —Dynamic  Heado^  568. 


Liqnid*^£quilibrium  of,  118. 

—  Flow  of— from  an  Orifice,  570. 

—  Flow  of—in  a  Pipe,  411,  588. 

—  Flow  of— in  a  Stream,  586. 
—Free  Surface  of,  570. 
— Motion  of,  410. 
— Motion   of— in    Plane   Layers, 

570. 
— Motion  of— with  Frictbn,  584. 
— Surface  of  Equal  Pressure  m, 

570. 
without  Friction— Motion  of,  567. 
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—Actual  EneiKT  o^  621. 


Maohikks,  5, 15,  421. 

,nei«y 
-Pieces  of;  422. 
—Reduced  Inertia  oi^  621. 
—Theory  of,  609. 
—Varied  Motion  of,  621. 
— Work  of— with  Uniform  or 
Periodic  Motion,  61U. 
Man— Work  of,  626. 
Manganese  Bronae,  651. 
Masonry  and  Brickworic— Bond  o^  222. 
„  „        —Friction  of,  211, 

222. 
,,      —Stability  of,  230. 
Mass,  482, 484,  485. 

„    —Centre  of;  482. 
Matter,  18. 

Measures— Comparative  Table  of  British 
and  IVench,  668. 
of  Length,  18, 14. 
of  Stress,  69. 
ofTime,88L 
of  Velocity,  882. 
„       of  Weight,  18. 
Meebanical  Equivalent  ot  Heat,  620^ 
Mechanics— Applied,  13. 

.,       — Dissertation  on,  1. 
Meonanism — Aggregate  Combinations  in, 

— Elementary  Combinations  in, 

428, 426. 
—Principle  of  Connection  in, 

424. 
—Theory  of,  42L 
Merdiry-Weight  of,  69. 
Metacentre,  601. 
.Metala— Fatigue  of,  652. 

„     —Flow  of,  652. 
Modulus  of  Elasticity,  279,  658. 
„       of  Resilience,  V87. 
„       of  Rupture,  816,  66L 
Moment— Bending,  807. 
of  a  Coui>le,  22: 
of  Deviation,  528. 
of  Flexiue,  811. 
of  Friction,  614. 
of  Inertia,  514. 
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Alument  ot  Inertia  of  a  SorfiMe,  77. 

of  InertiM— Tables  of,  82»  ^29, 518. 
ofStabilty,  283,  645. 
of  StrebS,  73. 
of  Toiuon,  353. 
„      Statical,  -/7,  29. 
Momt-titiim,  4Si. 

— Aognlar,  506,  529. 
— Conaenration  of,  505. 
and  Impulse— Law  of,  484. 
of  a  Rotating  Body,  529. 
Uotidn,  14. 

— Comparatire.  384.  389. 

— CompoDeiit  and  Beboltant,  3M, 

3^3. 
-First  Law  ot,  476. 
—Friction  of,  226,  612,  651. 
of  a  S^tem  of  Bodies,  5U5. 
of  Fluids^ Dynamics  of,  475,  5^6. 
ofGa^e^417. 
,,       of  Liquids,  410.  566. 

of  Pliable  Bodies  and  Fhiids,  408. 
of  Pliable  Bodit  s  —  Djnamics  <^ 

552. 
of  Points,  879. 
of  Pninu-  Varied.  385 
of  Rigid  Botiies,  890. 
— Seoi>nd  Law  of,  484. 
—Uniform — Dynamical  Principles 

at,  476. 
— Varied  —  Dynamical  Principles 
of,  482. 
Mnacnlar  Strength— Work  c  f,  625. 

Neutral  axis,  73. 

Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge,  656. 

Notch— Flow  through,  678. 

Oil,  613. 

Oldham's  Coupling,  458. 
Orifice— Flow  through.  571,  642. 
Oscillating  Pendulum,  496,  546. 
Oscillation,  416. 

— Angular,  548. 

— Centr(>  of,  646. 

— ElHptical,  495. 
„  —Straight,  494. 

Overshot  Wheel,  628. 

Parabola — Formulae  relating  ta,  166w 
Parallel  Forces,  25. 
„       Motion,  469. 

Projection.  45,  61   127. 
Pendulum — Ballistic,  548. 

—  Compound  Oeeillatirig,  546. 

—Compound  Rerolvng,  547. 

— Cycloidal,  497. 

—Rotating,  .VI7 

— bimple  Oadllating,  496. 

— Simple  Revolring,  492. 
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PercnaAon— Centre  oC;  520,  544. 
Periodical  Motion  of  Machines,  501. 
Phtwpbor  Bronxe,  288,  661,  658. 
Pieces  of  a  Structure^  iHf. 
Pieis  of  Arches,  263. 
„     — Open  and  Udlow,  263. 
„    —Stability  of;  228. 
Pile-driTing,  564. 
Pillars— Streofith  ot  Long,  360.  658. 

. ,    —Strength  of  Short,  2:02. 
Pinion,  434,  443. 
Pinnacle  on  a  Buttress,  2:i9 
Pipe^^Flow  m,  411,  588,  647. 
— Friction  m,  585,  588. 
—  Resistance  caued  by  Suddea  En- 

huKenient  iu.  589. 
— Resistance  ot  Curres  and  KneO'^  in, 

5^9. 
—Resistance  of  Mouthpieces  cC  5^- 
^,    —Strength  ot,  289. 
Puton,  413. 

„      — Action  of  a  Fluid  upon,  60-i. 
,.      Rodfr— Strength  oi,  363. 
Pitch,  394,  433,  449. 

„      Surface,  426,  454. 
Pirot— Frictiiin  of,  616. 
Pla&tidty,  272. 
Plate  Guders,  865,  366 

.,     JoinU,  21^9 
Plates— Strength  ot  Iron  and  Sted,  377, 

611,  655. 
PliabiUty,  273. 

„        —  CoeflicienU  o^  277. 
Pom&— Fixed,  14,  381. 
„    —Motions  of,  879. 
,,    — Phraical,  13,  476. 
Pointed  Arch,  2lM. 
Potta— Timber— Strength  of;  365. 
Potential  Energy,  477. 

cf£]astidty,277. 
Pound-  Standard,  18. 
Power,  610. 

Preliminary  Dissertatioo,  1. 
Press— Hydraulic,  464. 

„    —Strength  of,  290. 
Pressure,  20,  69.  664 

between  Rubbing  Surliest,  618w 
—Hydraulic^  642. 
in  a  Sloping  SoUd  Mass,  126L 
— Interna),  289. 
of  Earth,  218.  249,  :{77. 
„        of  Fluids,  99,  639.  657. 
Prime  Morera,  609,  626. 
Principle  of  D'Alembert,  51L 
ProiectU«s  ^^t  ^^l,  599,  649. 
Projection— Pt'iallel,  45,  61, 127. 
Proof  Stren^h,  273,  274. 
Pulaoineter  Pump,  641. 
Pull,  69. 
PuUeys  and  Belts,  288,  464. 
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PnOeTs  and  Conb,  462. 

„      — Speed,  467. 
Pimp— Centrifugal,  697,  660. 

,y    —  Pnlaometer,  641. 
BodB— Strength  of,  297. 
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Rack— Motion  of,  427. 
„    —Teeth  of,  488. 
Baffiating  Ourreot,  674. 
Badiiu  of  Gjration.  616. 

,,     Vector,  892. 
BailiraTa— Beeistanoe  on,  620,  648. 
Bedprocathig  Force,  608. 
Bedooed  inertia,  621. 
Bednction  of  Forces  and  Conples  in  M*- 

chines  to  the  Drivine  Point,  612. 
Bognlator  of  a  Prime  Moyer,  626. 
Bflooee— Ancle  of,  210. 
Boeenroir  Walla— Stability  of,  24S,  688. 
Besilienoe,  278. 

of  Axle,  367. 

of  Beam,  880. 

of  Tie-bar,  287. 

476. 

— Centre  of,  181. 

— Line  of,  181. 

of  Carriages  on  Boadf,  619. 

of  Fluids,  698. 

of  Machines,  610. 

of  Materials  660,  662,  688. 

of  Bailway  Traias  and  Jgngiw— , 

620,  648. 
ofBolUng,  619. 
of  Ships,  69& 
—Point  of.  610. 
Besointaoo  of  Forces,  87. 

„         of  Internal  Stress,  82. 
Best,  14. 

„     —Friction  of,  226,  612. 
Besnltant,  18. 

Momontnm,  482. 
of  any  System  of  Forces,  41. 
ofCooples,  28,24. 
of  Inchned  Forces,  86. 
of  Motions,  881. 
of  Parallel  Forces,  26,  28,  80. 
of  Stress,  70. 
,,        of  Weight,  49. 
Betaininff  Walls,  227,  249,  688. 
Betardatton,  886. 
Bev8tements,  227,  249. 
BsTolTing  Simple  Pendnlm.  492. 
Bib— Areh,  182. 
Bibbed  Arches.  876. 

Bigid  Body— Action  of  a  Stn^^e  Force  on, 
618. 
.,  '    —Motion  of,  890,  894,  618. 
Bigidity  or  StifShess,  271. 
ofaTmss,  144. 
— ^Soppoaition  of  Peiftct,  18. 
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Biveta— Strength  o^  299,  666. 
BlTetted  Jomts— Strength  of,  289,  299. 
BiTettine— HydraaUc,  642. 
Boads— Besistance  o^  619. 
Bollmg  Cones,  406,  685 

Contact  in  Mechanism,  42(J 
Load,  882. 

of  Cylinder  on  Cyliixier,  4(  0. 
of  Cylinder  on  Plane,  398 
of  Plane  on  Cylinder,  398. 
of  Ships,  604.' 
Besistance,  ^Id, 
Boof,  142, 145. 
Bopes— Stiffness  of,  619. 
.,    —Strength  ot;  288. 
Botating  Body— Comparative  Motion   of 
Points  in«  393. 
,,  — Belatire  Motion  of  :t  Pair 

of  Poinu  iu,  892. 
Botation,  890. 

—Actual  Energy  of;  632. 
and  Force— Analogy  of,  406. 
—Angular  Velocity  of,  391. 
—Axis  of;  390. 

Combined  with  Transl  uion,  894. 
— Comparative  Motion^  in  Com- 
pound, 406. 
—Compound,  899. 
— Dynamical  Pnnciplea  of,  613. 
—Free,  683. 
—Instantaneous  Axis   of,  897. 

648. 
— Uniform,  636. 
—Varied,  406,  688. 
Varied— Combined  with  Transla- 
tion, 543. 
Bnpture— Angle  of,  204,  259. 

—Modulus  of,  316,  661. 
—Point  of,  204,  269. 
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Savcty- Factors  oF,  274,  641,  66& 

„      ValTcs,  642. 
Screw-like  Motion,  394. 
„         Gearing,  461. 
Screws— Compound,  467. 

„     —Friction  of,  226. 

„     in  Meohanism,  449. 
Second  Law  of  Motion,  484 
Sections — Method  of— Appfisd  to  Fhrnie- 

work,  160. 
Set,27L 

Shaas  and  Axles— Strength  oi,  868,  664. 
Shear,  69,  87. 
Shearing  Force  in  Beams,  807. 

— Beslstanoe  to,  298,  660,  660. 
Stress  m  Beams,  888. 
—Table  of,  660. 
Shifting  or  Translation,  880. 
Ship  Besistance,  599,  648. 
Shrunk  Bings,  294.  ,, 
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8kew  AidiM,  261. 

„     B«Tel  Wbeeli,  430,  449. 
CHiaiDff  CoDUct  in  Mechiin  «in,  48 
Solid,  13w 

6<mnd— Velodty  of;  663. 
SpuidrU  Wall,  257. 
SpMiflc  GraritT.  42, 124,  664. 
Speed-oones,  457. 
SpMd— KlQctQjtioiu  of,  62 
SpboTM— Strength  of,  290. 
Spiral,  898. 
SubiUty.  128. 

Frictioiid,280. 
of  Flonting  Bodies,  600,  64.>. 
of  Stractnres,  180,  181. 
Standard  Measnre  of  Length,  14. 
„        Measure  of  Weight,  l^. 
Starting  of  Machines,  624. 
Statics,  16. 

„      —Principles  of,  17. 
Stays,  183,  186 
Steady  Motion  of  a  Gas,  419. 

„  of  a  Liquid,  412,  414. 

Steam— Action  of,  606. 
Boilers,  289. 
Engine- -Efficienoy  of,  629,  630, 

Steel— Strength  ot,  877,  681,  641,  650, 

655,  656,  ii68. 
St<*reo&tatic  Arch,  198. 
Stiffness,  180,270,278. 
,,       of  Beams,  822. 
Stopping  of  Machines,  624. 
Strain,  272,  652. 

,,      and  Stress  -  Relations  between, 280. 

\\      —Ellipse  of,  280 

, ,      Resolution  and  Composition  of;  275. 
Stream— Friction  of,  586. 

,,     --Hydraulic  Mean  Depth  of;  587. 

„     Lines,  600. 

„     of  Gas,  417. 

of  Liquid,  411.  586. 
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Strength,  180,  270 

of  Abutments  and  Vaults,  268. 
of  Axles  and  Shafts,  858,  858, 

654 
of  Beams,  807, 815. 
of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Cylinders, 

289,  2^9,  806. 
of  Bolts,  Pins,  Keys,  and  Rivets, 

299. 
ot  Broiixe,  288,  647,  651. 
of  Copper,  288,  647. 
of  Iron  and  Steel,  877,  641  .658. 
„        of   Iron  —  Eliect8  of   Reoeated 

Melting  on,  876. 
of  Leathern  Belts,  288. 
of  Long  Pillars  and  Stmts,  860, 

653. 
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Stnogth  of  MasoniT  and  Brickveek,  2f8L 
802. 
of  Pamp-roda,  298. 
of  Ropes  and  Cables,  288. 
ofShortPiUara.304. 
ofSpheres.  290,  295 
of  Teeth,  859. 
of  Tie-bar,  286. 
of  Tubes  and  Flues,  306,  666L 
—Proof,  278. 
—Tables  <^  877,  658. 
Traobvente,  315. 
—Ultimate,  278. 
Stress,  68. 

and   Strain — Relations    befeveeB, 

280. 
—Internal,  82. 
Stretchers  in  Ma>.onry,  228. 
Stretching— Resistance  to,  286,  658. 
.Stroke— Length  of— in  Mechanism,  460. 
Structures,  15. 

„         —Theory  of,  129. 
„         — Transformation  of,  129. 
Struts,  188. 

„      —Strength  of,  802,  860,  865. 
„  „  Wrought-iron,  864. 

Superposition  of  Small  Motions,  555. 
Surface,  13. 

Suspension  Bridge,  149,  165.  168,  17L 
— StifiVned,  870. 
—Strength  of,  288,  801. 
with  Sloping  Rods,  171. 
w.th  VerticS  Rods,  168. 
System  of  Bodies— Motion  of,  505. 
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Tablks  of  Bending^  Moments,  810,  81L 

of  Coefficient  of   Friction,  &11« 

613. 
of  Compressibility  of  Liouids,  47L 
of  Expansion  by  Heat,  849. 
of  Factors  of  Safety,  274,  856. 
of  Figures  of  Beams,  821. 
of  French  and  British  Measnreai 

663. 
of  Messures  of  Velocity,  888. 
of  Moments  of  Inertia,  82,  229, 

518. 
of  Shearing  Forces,  310,  811. 
of  Specific  Gravities,  664. 
of  Stability  of  Earth,  22L 
of  Strength  of  Iron  Pillars,  368. 
(tfMateriala,  274k  28a 
877,  658-662. 
of  Work  of  Men  and  Hones,  eiiL 
TaoJBiential  Stress,  69,  87. 
Tearug— Resistanoe  to,  286. 

„     —Tables  of  Reastanoe  fan  288»  280, 
377,  658. 
Teeth  of  Wheels,  432. 

— ^Dimensions  oC;  447. 
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Teeth— Epicydoida],  444. 
„     —Form  of,  438. 
„      -Friction  of,  617. 
,,     — Involute.  44L 
„     of  Bevel  Wheels,  448. 
„     of  Wheel  and  Trandle,  447. 
„     — ntoh  and  Nnmber  of,  482. 
„     — StreneUi  of,  859. 
Temperatare--JSffeet8  of,  878. 
Tenadtj,  286. 
Tension,  69. 
Testing  Strength,  278. 
Theory  and  Praotioe  in  MeehanicB— Har- 
mony of,  1, 10. 
Thnut,69. 
Tie,  182. 
„    —Flexible,  169. 
„    —Strength  of,  286. 
limber  Struts,  865. 

„      Ties  801 
Time— Measmn  of,  881. 
Torsion— Moment  of,  853. 
Tonghness,  278. 
Towere— S.abilit]r  of,  240. 
Trains  of  Mechanism,  465. 

„        — Effidency  of,  610. 
„         — Epicydic,  478. 
of  Wheels.  4.S4. 
Transformation,  66, 127. 

of  Cords  and  Chains,  180. 
of  Energy,  501. 
of  Frames,  162. 
of  Stress,  92. 

of  StractnrsB  in  Masonry, 
268,  382. 
Translation  or  ShifUog,  890. 

—Varied,  482. 
Transverse  Strength,  815. 

—Table  of^  656. 
Triple  Expansion  Engine,  648. 
Trochoid,  898. 
Trandle,  447. 
Trass,  144,  652. 

„     — Compound,  148. 
Trassing— Seoondaiy,  145. 
Tunnels,  264. 

Turbine,  695,  628,  629,  654. 
Turning,  890. 

Twisting  and  Bending,  858. 
Moment,  853. 
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UsBAiJLNGiD  Foroe — Measures  ot,  501. 
Undershot  Whed,  628. 
Unf:aent8.  613. 
Uniform  Deviation,  887. 

,,       Effort  or  Be8istsno»— Efleot  of, 

490. 
„       Motion,  882. 

,,       Motion  under  Balsnoed  Foroes, 
476. 
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Uniforai  Velocity,  882. 
Unit  of  Foroe  18,486. 

of  Length,  14. 

of  Power,  610. 

of  Spedfic  Gravity,  49. 

of  Time,  881. 
Umversal  Joint,  461. 

„  „     Double,  462. 

Unsteady  Motion  of  Fluid,  418,  415. 

Vahis- Impulse  of  Liquid  on,  598. 
Varied  Rotation,  588. 
Vaults  Groined  262. 

.,     — Stabflity  o^  226. 
Velodty,  882. 

-  -Angular,  891. 
of  Pr^ectfles,  649. 
of  Sound,  568. 
Ratio,  463. 
—Uniform,  882. 
— Unifbrmlyvsried,  88& 
— Vsried,  885. 

—Varied  Bate  of  Variaaon  o^ 
887. 

Vdodties-Virtual,  479. 
Vibration.  552. 

—Isochronous,  558. 
— Not  Isochronous,  557. 
of  Elastic  Body,  557. 
Victoria  Bridge.  867. 
Virtual  Veioaties,  479. 
Visoous^i^uid,  278. 
Vis-vivs,  499. 
Volume,  18. 
Vortex,  412,  574. 

„      —  Action  of— on  Whed,  585,  889. 
„      —Combined,  576. 
„        -Forced,  576. 
„       —  Free  Ciroolar,  574. 
—Free  Spiral,  576. 
Wheel,  596. 
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Walls— Retaining,  227,  249. 

„     — StaUlity  of,  226,  688. 
Wanen  Girder,  153. 

Water— Apparent  Wd^^  of  Bodies  Sa- 
mersed  in,  125. 
,,    — Expansion  of,  125. 
•      -Flow  of;  585,  647. 
Pipe,  289,  585. 
Prassure  Endoe,  626. 
'Velodty  of  Sound  in,  568. 
„    —Weight  of,  125,  664. 
Water.whed,  578,  627. 

„  — Action  of  Vortex  on,  586, 

6-i9. 
„  —Effidency  of,  627. 

„  —Impulse  of  Water  on  Floats 

of,  593. 
Waves-Motion  in,  416,  579,  681,  64L 
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Waves  of  Vibntion,  56S. 
Wedges—Friction  of;  226. 
Weight,  49,  486. 

—Apparent — oi  Body  immersed  in 

Flmd,128. 
—  Measures  of,  18,  (i63. 
„       —Table  o^  664. 
Wear,  243. 

Wheel  and  Screw,  462. 
Wheels— Bevel,  428,  448. 
—Fly,  628. 
— Grooved,  48L 
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s6  CHASLMS  QRIFFIN  <»  CO:.S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   DESIGN   OF   STRUCTURES 

A  PnMtleal  TvwmiAmm  on  tli«  Building  of  BvIcIsmi. 


By   S.   ANGLIN,  C.E., 

MMtw  of  Engiaeerinc,  Rojml  University  of  Ireland,  late  Whitwofth  Scholar, 
With  Tory  nnmerous  Diagmns,  Examples,  and  Tables. 

Laige  8to.    Cloth. 
SiooND    Edition,    Revised,     16b. 


The  leading  features  in  Mr.  Anglin's  carefolly-planned  "  Design  of  Strae- 
tures  "  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

I.  It  supplies  the  want,  long  felt  among  Students  of  Engineering  and 
Ardiitecture,  of  a  concise  Text-book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Elementary  Mathematics  only. 

3.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  years  been  generally 
applied  in  this  country  to  determine  the  Stresses  on  Framed  Structures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upoa 
which  the  science  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglin's  work  the  Sjrstem  is  explained 
from  first  principles,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  aid  in 
determining  the  stresses  on  all  irregularly-framed  structures. 

3.  A  large  number  of  Practical  Examples,  such  as  occur  in  the  ererr-day 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  ^iven  and  carefully  worked  out,  some  bei^g 
solved  boUi  analytically  and  graphically,  as  a  guide  to  the  Student* 

4.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  Strength  of 
Joints,  Punching,  Drilling,  Rivetting,  and  other  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  Bridges,  Koofs,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  result 
of  MANY  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE  in  the  bridge-vard ;  and  the  information  given 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  practical 
bridge-builder. 


*'  Scodenti  of  BngineeriBg  will  find  this  Text-Book  invaluablb."— ^rvAftiv^ 

"The  author  has  ccrtainlv  succeeded  in  produdnf  a  THoaoucHLV  raAcncAL  T«i^ 
aook.**-AMM^. 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  woric  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  wmr 
TttXT-BooK  en  the  subject,  hut  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  an  axcBaDiMaLV 


▼ALUABLB  book  of  refersnoe.**— if mAmmm/  W^rid. 

"This  woric  can  be  coim»Birn.v  recoomiended  to  wgiaeen.     The  author  has  wisely 
chosen  to  use  as  little  of  the  hi^er  mathematics  as  possible,  and  has  thns  amde  his  book  of 
BBAL  USB  TO  THB  PBACTICAL  BMCiMBBB.    .    .    .    After  caimi  pervsal,  we  have 
for  the  werib**— iyr«#wnr. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised,     R^yal  %oo,     IViik  mmmtrmi  IHustraHcns  and 
13  IMhographic  Plates.     Handsome  Ckth*     Mee  yu, 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Beiig  a  Text-Book  on  the  Constraction  of  Bridget  im 

Iron  and  SteeL 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  ENOINEERS. 
By  T.   CLAXTON    FIDLER,    M.  Inst.CK, 

Pro£  of  Engineerinf ,  Unnrenity  CoDeft,  Dandle. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 


Part  I. — Elementary  Statics: — Definitions—The  Opposition  and 
Balance  of  Forces — Bending  Strain — The  Graphic  Representation  of  Bending 
Moments. 

Part  II.— General  Principles  op  Bridge-Construction: — The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Bridges — Combined  or  Composite  Bridges — 
Theoretical  Weight  of  Bridges— On  Deflection,  or  the  Curve  of  a  Boided 
Girder — Continuous  Girders. 

Part  III. — The  Strength  of  Materials  :— Theoretical  Strength  of 
Columns — Design  and  Construction  of  Struts — Strength  and  Construction  of 
Ties — Working  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Sie  Working  Stress  in 
Bridges^Wohier's  Experiments. 

Part  IV. — The  Design  op  Bridges  in  Detail:— The  Load  on 
Bridges — Calculation  of  Stresses  due  to  the  Movable  Load — Parallel  Girders — 
Direct  Calculation  of  the  Weight  of  Metal — Parabolic  Girders,  Polygonal 
Trusses,  and  Curved  Girders — Suspension  Bridges  and  Arches  :  Flexible 
Construction — Rigid  Construction — Bowstring  Girders  used  as  Arches  or  as 
Suspension  Bridges — Rigid  Arched  Ribs  or  Suspension  Ribs — Continuous 
Girders  and  Cantilever  Bridges — The  Niagara  Bridge — ^The  Forth  Bridge — 
Wind- Pressure  and  Wind- Bracing :  Modem  Experiments. 

"Mr.  FiDLiB'8  Bucoiss  arises  from  the  oomfaination  of  BXPiRnoroB  and 
SDfFLZOiTT  ov  TREATMENT  displayed  on  evcTj  i>age.  .  .  .  Theory  is  kept  Ia 
■abordination  to  Practice,  and  his  book  is,  therefore,  as  useful  to  giider-makem 
m  to  students  of  Bridge  Construction."— TA^  ArchUeeL 

*'  Of  late  yean  the  American  treatisea  on  Practical  and  Applied  Meebaaioe 
hare  taken  the  lead  .  .  •  since  the  opening  np  of  a  rin  continent  htm 
gtfmi  the  American  engineer  a  number  of  new  uidge -problems  to  woLw 
.  .  .  but  we  look  to  the  PRiBBiiT  Treatise  OK  Bbidob-Constbuotion,  and 
the  Forth  Bridge,  to  bring  ns  to  the  front  again."- .ffnirtiiMr. 

'*  One  of  the  tbrt  bir  bbobnt  wobks  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  its 
Moplioation  to  Bridge-Constmotion.  .  •  Well  repays  a  oarefiil  Statdy."— 
At^MMemip. 

**Aa  Dn>MPi»aABL>  haitdbook  fwthe  pmotioal  ]Enginser.''--jraiMni; 
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Designers  and  Draughtsmen,  Railway 

Engineers,  and  Students. 

BY 

WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIGREW,  M.Inst.C.E. 

With  a  Seotion  on  Amerioan  and  Continental  Engines. 

By  albert  F.   RAVENSHEAR,   B.Sc., 

Of  Her  Majesty's  Patent  Office. 

CImI<iU«.  —  Historical  Introdactlon,  1763-1 863. _ Modem  LooomotiTea :  Simple.— 
Modsni  LooomotiTes:  Compound.  -  Frimary  Conaideration  in  Locomotive  Deajgn.^ 
Cyllndera,  Steam  Oheata,  and  Siufflng  Boxea.— Piatona,  Piaton  Boda,  Groaaheada.  and 
SUde  Bar8.->Gonnecting  and  ConpUnfc  Boda.— Wneete  and  Axles,  Axle  Boxes,  Hornblocks, 
and  Bearing  Springs.— Balancing.— Valye  Gear.— Slide  Valyea  and  Valye  Gear  Detalla.— 
Framing,  Bogies  and  Axle  Trncka,  Radial  Axle  Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox,  Blast  PipCk 
Firebox  Flttibgs.— Boiler  Mountings.— Tenders.- Bail  way  Brakes.— Lubrication.— Con- 
■amptlon  of  Fuel.  £Yaporation  and  Engine  bffloienoy. — American  LocomotiTea —Con- 
tinental LooomotiTes.— Bepalrs,  Burning,  Inspection,  and  Benewala.— Three  Appendioea. 


"Likely  to  remain  for  many  yeara  the  Stavdau)  Wobk  for  those  wishing  to  learn 
Design."- J?f>{r<iie<r. 

**  A  most  interesting  and  yalnable  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  LooomoliTe.'*— 
Raihoay  OJIciat  Oateltt. 

**  We  recommend  the  book  aa  thorooqblt  fbactioal  in  Ita  character,  and  lakime  a 
VLAOB  IN  AVT  ooLLBCTiOM  Of   .    .    .    works  on  LocomoUve  Engineering/*— £a<ftsay  Jfemt. 

*'The  work  covTAiira  all  that  can  be  LXAnxr  from  a  book  upon  soch  a  anbject.  It 
will  at  once  rank  as  thb  stahdakd  wohk  cpok  this  ikfortamt  auBJEct.**— Aoifwair  Jto^cutea. 


Jn  Large  8vo.    BamUome  Cloth.     With  PUUes  and  lUusireUioM.    16$, 

i^xGHrr     RjLxxjiflyriiLirs 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By   WILLIAM   HENRY   COLE,   M.Inst.O.K, 

Late  Deputy-Manager,  Korth-Westem  Batlway,  India. 

Con<€nte.— Discuarion  of  the  Term  '*Li^ht  Railways."— Engliah  Railways, 
Rates,  and  Farmers. — Light  Railways  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  otner 
Enzopean  Countries,  America  and  the  Colonies,  India,  Ireland. ~Roaa  Trans- 

S>rt  as  an  alternative.— The  Light  Railways  Act,  1896.— The  Question  of 
auge. — Construction  and  Working. — Locomotives  and  RoUiztg-Stodc^Light 
Railways  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. — Appendices  and  Juidex. 

*'Mr.  W.  H.  Oole  has  brouaht  together  ...  a  lasob  amouxt  of  valuablb  nvoiMi^ 
nos    .    .    .    hitherto  practically  Inaccessible  to  th(*  ordinary  re  Alter.**— ntnei. 

"  Will  remain,  for  some  time  yet  a  STAsnARn  Woek  in  everything  relating  to  Light 
BaUwaya."— An^fMtr. 

'*  Tlie  author  has  extended  practical  experience  that  makea  the  book  lucid  and  naaftu. 
ia  sxcxxDnoLT  well  &oiM.'*~-anginuring. 

^*  The  whole  subject  is  xxbaibtivelt  and  pbagticallt  considered.  The  work  can  be 
cordially  recommended  aa  nrpisrxNSABut  to  those  whose  duty  it  ia  to  beoome  anqwatirtsA 
with  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  immedlaie  futorew*'— /?a</iMy  QMdal  O^MttU. 

**  Tbjub  could  be  ko  bbttxh  book  of  first  reference  on  its  subject.  All  dasaes  of 
Engineers  will  welcome  ita  appearance." — Scotsman, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANOL 


ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS.  ^i 

Large  Crown  8yo.    With  numeroas  lUuBtrations.    68. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE! 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  Officers  in  the  Royal  Navy 

and  Mercantile  Marine,  Including  the  Managrement 

of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary  Engines  on 

Board  Ship. 

By    JOHN    G.    LIVERSIDQE, 

SnglDaer,  B.N.,  A.M.I.C.B.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Meobanlca  at  the  Boyal  Naval 

College,  Greenwich. 

C<n»<«iil«.— General  Deacription  of  Marine  ICachiDery.— The  Conditions  of  Service  anA 
Dnties  of  Engineers  of  the  fioysl  Nayy.— Entry  at  d  Conditions  of  Service  of  Engineers  of 
the  Leading  S.B.  Companies.— Baisinfc  Steam  —Duties  or  a  Steaming  Watch  on  Engines 

and  Boilers.— ShnttiDK  off  Steam.— Harbonr  Dalies  and   Watches Adjustments  and 

B^pairs  of  Enginea— Preterfation  and  J  epairs  of  "Tank"  Boilers.— The  Ball  and  its 
Flttinga— Cleaning  and  Painting  Machinery  —Reciprocating  Pomps,  Feed  Beaters,  antf 
▲ntomatio  Feed- Water  Begnlatora  —  Evaporators.  —  Steam  Boau.  —  Electric  Light 
Machinery.— Uydraolic  Machinery.— Air-Compressing  Pomps.— BefrigeraUng  Machines. 
—Machinery  of  Desiroyera— The  Management  of  V/ater-Tobe  Boilen.— Eesulatlons  for 
Entry  of  Assistant  Enxineers,  B.N.— Questions  given  in  Examinations  for  Promotion  of 
Engineers,  B.N.— Begulatlons  respecting  Board  of  Trade  Examinations  for  Engineers,  Ae. 

'*  The  contents  gaxkot  fail  to  bb  apprbciatbd."  -  Th4  Steamship. 

**  This  TxET  nsnruL  BOOK.  .  .  .  Illubtkations  are  or  gbbat  imfobtaxcb  In  a  work 
of  this  kind,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  spKaAi.  attbktion  has  been  ^iven  in  thin 
respect."— JTn^'fiserj'  Gtuette. 


Second  Edition,  Eevised.     With  Numerous  UlustrcOums, 

Price  78,  Sd. 

VALVES  AND  VALVE-GEARINJS: 

INCLUDING   THE   CORLISS    VALVE  AND 

TRIP  GEARS. 

BT 

CHARLES   HURST,  Practical  Draughtsman. 

**  CoBCiSB  explanationa  illastrated  hj  116  tbbt  clbab  diaobams  and  drawings  and  4  fotding- 
Vlatss   .    .    .    the  book  Itilflls  a  TALVABLB  function."— .^lAeiMSMBt. 

**Ma.  HuKsr's  valtss  and  yaltb^babivg  will  prove  a  verjr  valuable  aid.  and  tend  to  tha 
pvodnotion  of  Engines  of  soibbvif ic  dbsigb  and  bcosomical  wobkibo.  .  .  .  Will  be  larisljF 
soni^t  after  by  Students  and  DedgnerL"— JVarifve  JBngiAter. 

**  ITsBFDLand  tbobocoblt  practical.  Will  undoubtedly  be  found  of  obbat  valob  to 
aU  oonoemed  with  the  design  of  Valve-gearibig.**— ii^setantcci^  World. 

"Almost  bvxbt  ttpb  of  valvb  and  Its  gearing  is  dearly  set  forth,  and  llhistrated  l» 
■oeh  a  way  as  to  be  bbadilt  OHOsBsroon  and  pbacticallt  appubd  by  either  the  Engineer^ 
Dranghtaman.  or  Student  .  .  .  Should  prove  both  vsbful  and  vali;ablb  to  all  Engineers 
•eeking  for  bbuablb  and  cuab  information  on  the  subject.  Its  moderate  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  a,ll^-'Jndmtrte$  and  Inm. 

**  Mr.  HuBST^s  work  Is  AnmaABLT  soited  to  the  needs  of  the  praettcsl  meohaaiCL  .  ,  .. 
It  is  free  from  any  elaborate  theoretical  dlsonssionii,  and  the  explanations  of  the  varioo* 
IVTfM  of  valve-gear  are  accompanied  by  diagrams  wliich  render  them  basilt  mrnsBsrooD.'* 
^•nt  Sefrntifle  Amtrican. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  «  CO..  UNITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANOL 
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Si  OH  A  HLMB  QRIFFfN  A  CO.' 8  PUBLIC  A  TtONB. 

ImportarU  New  Work,     21& 
Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  IllustratiaiU)  TaUes,  &o. 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LUBRICATION 

AKD  ON   THE 

IfATURE,   PROPERTIES,   AND   TESTING   OP   LUBRICANTS. 
By  LEONARD  ARCHBUTT,  RLC,  F.C.S., 

Chemi«t  to  the  MMItnd  Railway  Company, 
AND 

R.    MOUNTFORD    DBELEY,    M.I.M.E.,    P.aSJ, 

Midland  Railway  Locom«»UTe  DafMitinent. 

Cx>Nmi«si—I.  Frletion  of  Solids.— II.  Liquid  Frietfon  or  Vimortty,  Md  Plitlfo 
Vftetkm.— III.  Suporfiotal  Tentton.— IV.  Tne  Theory  of  Laliria«tioii*>— V.  LnbrleaBta, 
tlMir  Soareea,  Prepnmtlon,  and  Frof^erties.— VI.  Physlc&l  Pnroertlea  and  MaUmhIs  of 
Scanination  of  Lttbrioants.— VII.  Chemical  Pron«rtlM  and  Miethods  of  Rxamliiayoa 
of  Lubricant*.— VIII.  The  Systematic  Testing  of  Lubrleants  hy  Physioal  and  Chenleal 
Methods.-— IX.  The  Mechanical  Testing  of  Lubricants.— X.  The  Dedgn  and  Lnbrloatiaa 
of  BearingB.— XI.  The  Lubrication  of  Machinery.— Indkx. 

"  Destined  to  become  a  CLASSTO  on  the  subject."— /nduffrier  anA  Iron, 
"Contains  practloally  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject.    D«s6rT« .tlia canCal 
Attention  of  all  Engineers."— ^aifway  OffitUU  Guide. 


Third  EDinoir.     Vtryfvtty  IttuHrated.    Olcik^  U,  lUL 

&TEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THXIR   DSFSOTS,    MAKAOBMSNT,    AND    OGNSTBTJOTIOK. 

Bt  r  d.  munro, 

CM^  Snffimeer  of  tKs  SeoUith  BoiUr  Inmiranee  and  Bngint  Intfoeih  w  Cowyuf . 

Gbn'Sral  Contbnts.— I.  Explosions  caused  (i)  by  Overheating  of  Platea-^s)  By 
Defective  and  Overloaded  Safety  Valves— (3)  By  Corrosion,  Internal  or  Extemal-HU)  By 
Defective  D^si^n  and  Construction  (Uniupported  Flue  Tubes  ;  Unstrengthened  Mannoles : 
Defective  Staying;  Strength  of  Rivetted  Joints;  Factor  of  Safety)— II.  Cohstkoction  or 
Vertical  B^ilbrs:  Shells— Crown  Plates  and  Uptake  Tubes— Man-Holes,  Mud-Holes, 
and  Fire- Holes — Fireboxes  —  Mountings  —  Management  —  Cleaning — Table  of  Burstiag 
Pressures  of  Steel  Botleri — Table  of  Rivetted  Joints — Specifications  and  Drawings  ot 
Lancashire  Boiler  for  Working  Pressures  (a)  80  lbs. ;  (i)  too  Ids.  per  square  inch  respectiTehr. 

"  A  valuable  compMkion  for  werkmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  SteaA  BoQns,  ongnt 
<o  be  carefully  sludied,  and  always  at  hand."— C<7//.  Guardimn, 

"  Hke  bookris  vsav  uskpul,  e&pecially  to  steam  users,  artisans,  and  young  .Fngjaeen." — 
£mgitu*r.  

Br  THK  8AICK  AllTHCHL 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.     A  PraotlMl  HiMJ 
book  baled  on  Actual  Experiment.     With  Diagrams  and  Colonsed  Plate* 
Price  381 

NYSTROMS  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MECHANICS 

AND  ENGINEERING.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  W.  Dm  mis  Mkns, 
Pl^B.,  C.E.  (YALE  &S.S.),  Whitney  Professor  oi  Dynamical  EnpsMeriaf^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Pocket  Size.  Leather^  15s.  TwBNnr- 
FIRST  Rdttiow.  Reviaed  and  ereatly  enlarged. 

iOMON:  CHMIEB  QMFFIN  ft  CO..  LIINTEO.  EXETEft  STREETi  SUMNa* 


BvansrsMMiNQ  and  MaasANioa.  %% 

Fifth  Edition.    Folio,  ttzoni^y  ludf-boaiid,  8i/. 

TRAVERSE  TABLES: 

Compated  to  Four  Plaees  of  Deeimals  for  every  Minute 

of  Angle  up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

BY 

RICHARD  LLOYD  GURDEN, 

Anthorised  Stmneyor  for  the  GofcnmMBls  of  New  So«tli  Weke  «ad 

Victorau 

\*  J^Kskid  with  thi  Cmeurrmee  •/  tki  Sutmjmi  Cmnwi  for  Nem  Stmihf 

mUet  tmd  Vittm-im. 


die  ■■wnioni  aaouat  of  labowr  riipw— ifaij  by  this  valaaUa  book.  TIm  computations 
enable  tho  user  to  asccrtaia  the  does  and  cocinea  for  a  Hittaane  of  tvolva  milea  to  within 
half  aa  vuA^  and  thaa  av  vmrmoBKm,  to  but  Om  Tablb.  in  plaoa  oi  tlia«snal  Fifteen 
minute  ctimpotationa  reqvired.  Tine  Alone  is  cvidenoe  of  the  iMiilanra  winch  the  Tables 
ensure  to  every  user,  aiid  as  every  Surveyor  in  active  pnctioe  has  fik  the  want  of  such 
assistance    pcw   knowing    op    thbir    ruRLicATiON    will  rbmaik  withovt  thsm." 


Engineering  Mflng  and  Design 

(A    TEXTBOOK    OR. 
Tbird  Editiok.     In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately. 

Tou.L — PnicnoA^  QfeO]iBa»r>  Planb,  avd  Solid.    3a 

Vol.  II. — Maohins  anb  Enoinb  Dbawtvo  and  Dbsiok.   4a  6d. 


SIBITET  H.   WELLS,   Wh.Sc., 


AJMXST.C.1^  A.]LISaT, 

Piindpal  of  the  Battsnea  Pohrteehnle  InrtltoU.  and  Head  of  the  ffniinesflni  _ 
therein :  fonnerty  of  the  Buflneerlng  Departments  of  the  Tovinhiie  OoUegei 
Leedi :  sad  Dnlwicfa  CoUeiei  London. 

WW^mamff  lUmtraHomt^  ipenmHf  prepared  far  the  Work^  and 

MmmpUtt/or  th€'  Ute  ofSUtdtmU  i%  Techaucal  SchooU  ami  CMtgm, 


A  VHOiODOHLT  usBVCL  WOKS,  szeeedlafiy  well  wrtttea.    For  the  many  Ktemplse  aad 
"~     we  have  nothtec  but  prrim.*— JTalnrv. 


A  OAmAL  Tizv-BooK,  srranfed  on  an  Bxciimrv  sTina,  calculated  to  give  sa  latelMiiat 
of  the  snbjeot,  aad  not  the  mere  faculty  of  meehanloal  oopTinf.    .    .    .    Mr.  Wells  shaera 
w  to  nmke  oomvlbtb  wob  ki w^oaaWHias,  mseamiaf  laUy  eeeh  step  la 


"  The  first  book  leads  basut  sad  VAivmAur  towards  the  ssceod.  where  thoteshakal  papO 
is  brought  into  contact  with  large  and  mwe  oompiez  designs. "—Ths  ffffioofwniisr, 

LONNN :  CHARLES  6MFFIH  ft. CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREcT,  STRiUW. 
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WORKS     BY 

ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.CE.,  M.LE.E,  RRAE., 

Formtrly  Proftsufr  of  Electrical  EHfifuertftf^  Tk*  Glasgcw  and  West  of  Scotland 

Technical  College. 


PBOFESSOB  JAMIESOirS  ADVANCED  TEXTBOOKS. 

Jn  Large  Crown  Hvt.    FuUy  lUitttrattd. 

1.  STEAM   AND  STEAM-ENGINES  (A  Text-Book  on). 

For  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Competitive  Examinfttioiis. 
With  over  200  Illustrations,  Folding  Plates,  and  Examination  Fapen. 
Twelfth  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged,  8/6. 

"  Profenor  Jamieaon  fairimrfi  the  reader  by  his  clbarnsss  of  coNcarrioM  akd 
SIMPLICITY  OP  BXPRKSSION.     His  treatment  recalls  the  lecturinf  of  Faraday.**—^ /AMunuw. 

"  The  Bbst  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students."— jffiywMrr. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  valuablb  and  most  complstb  Hand-book  on  the  sul:gect 
that  now  exists."— 'JKeruM  Em^HeeT% 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (An  Advanced  Text- 

Book  on).  Specially  arranged  Ux  Advanced  and  ^'  Honours  *'  Studenta. 
By  Prof.  Jamieson,  assisted  by  David  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.Sc« 

8.  APPUED  MECHANICS  (An  Advanced  Text-Book  on). 

Vol.  I. — Comprising  Part  I.:  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  applica- 
tions; Part  II.:  Gearing.    Price  7s.  6d.     Third  Edition. 
"Fully  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  Author— more  we  cannot  say."— ^nK/. 
Engineer, 

Vol.  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI. :  Motion  and  Energy;  Graphic 
Statics;  Strength  of  Materials;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machineiy. 
Second  Edition.    8s.  6d. 

"W«LL  AND  LUCIDLY  WRITTEN."— T^A*  Engineer. 

\*  Each  o/ihe  aboz'e  volvmes  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  se/aratefy. 

PBOFESSOB  JAMIESON'S  INTBODUCTOBY  MANUALS. 

IVith  numerous  lUlustraiions  and  Examination  Papers, 

\.  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  (Elementary 

Manual  of).    For  First- Year  Students.   Seventh  Edition,  Revi$ed.  3/6. 

"  Quite  the  kicht  sort  or  900%..*' -'Engineer, 

"  Snould  be  in  the  hands  of  bvsrt  engineering  apprentice.**— T^ntciiiM/itNifMMfr. 

2.  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITT  (Elementary  Manual^ 

oQ.     For  First- Year  Students.     Fourth  Edition.    3/6. 

**  A  CAPITAL  TEXT-BOOK  .  .  .  The  diagrams  are  an  important  feature.*— JlcAM/iMMtfrr. 

"A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-book.  .  .  .  Arrangement  as  good  as  wdl 
can  be.  .  .  .  Diagrams  are  also  excellent.  .  .  .  The  subject  Uiroughout  treated  as  an 
essentially  practical  one,  and  very  clear  instructions  given." — Nature. 

8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (Elementary  Manual  of). 

Specially  arranged  for  First- Year  Students.     Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     3/6. 
'*  Nothing  is  taken  ?or  granted.    .    .    .    The  work  has  very  high  quautibs, 
may  be  condensed  into  the  one  word  '  clsar.'  ** — Science  and  Art. 


A  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTBICAL  RULES  and  TABLBS. 

JVS  THE  USB  OF  BLBCTRICIANS  AND  BNGIlfBMKS. 
Pocket  Sue.     Leather,  8s.  6d.     Feurtttntk  Sdilim.    Seep.  43. 

LONDON :  GHARLCS  ORIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


BNOmSSRINa  AND  MSCBAKICa.  i% 


WORKS     BT 

W.  J.  HAGQUORM  RAMKIME,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

ljd$  R§glu9  Frofu99r  of  OI9II  ingtimtrtng  tn  tht  U9d99nit$  0/  Wm^gtm, 

THOBOUOHLT  BKYISKD  BT 

W.     J.     MILL  A E,     C.E., 

UAt  8§ortUuy  to  tho  tnwtHuto  of  Engln—ro  an4  SMpbuMon  in  8ootiw»d. 


I.  A  MANUAL  OF  APPUED  MECHANICS : 

Compriring  tht  PrinciplM  of  Stataos  and  Cinematics,  and  Theory  of 
Straotaree,  Mechanism,  and  Machines.  With  Nnmerons  Diagnuna. 
Crown  8yo,  oloth,  12b.  6d.    Fifteenth  Edition. 


11.  A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING : 

Comprising  Engineering  Surreys,  Earthwork,  Foundations,  Masonry,  Car- 
pentry, Metal  Work,  B4>ads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks. 
Harbonrs,  &o.  With  Nnmerons  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8to^ 
eloth,  16s.    Twentieth  Edition. 


m.  A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERT  AND  MILLWORK : 


Comprising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Constmotion, 

Objeota  of  Maohines,  ftc.    Blnstrated  with  nearly  800  Woodonta. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  12e.  6d.    Sbtbnth  Edition. 


IV.  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE  AND  OTHEB 

PRIME  MOVERS : 

With  a  Section  on  Gab,  Oil,  and  A»  Engines,  by  Bbtan  DoBKDr» 
M.InstC.E.  With  Foldmff  Plates  and  Numerous  lUnstratioM. 
Crown  8VO9  elothy  Ids.  6d.    Foubtbbmtk  BDmov. 

UWDOII :  CHARU8  BRIFFIN  *  CO..  UMITEO,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


oBAMum  mtiwnjf  ^  oo.^  Fvmmadnowa. 


Pior.  Rankinb's  Works— (ClmAMMiil). 

V.  USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES : 

F<»r  AraUleots,  BaiMera,  Engineen,  Foanders,  Mechanics,  8biphixild«»9 
Sarveyors,  &c.  With  Appbndix  for  the  nae  of  Eleotrigal  £NanrxBBa» 
By  Professor  JahiksoxV,  F.11.S.E.     Skvxnth  Editiok.     10k  6d. 


VL  A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK : 

▲  Prsotical  and  Simple  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  Mechsnios.  By 
Professor  BjunuNx  and  £.  F.  Rambibb,  G.E.  With  Msmsrons  lUns- 
trstions.    Crown  9vo,  cloth,  9s.    Fifth  Edition. 


\*  The  *' MacBAMiCAL  Tuc»*8ook"  was  .4m7mtl  6f  PgQiiMor 
to  th$  obo9t  SeritM  of  MmnuaU. 


VIL  mSCBLLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS. 

Royal  8vo.     doth,  318.  6d. 

Part  I.  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Ezpaoslon  of 
Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids.  Part  IL  Papers  on  Energy  and  its  Trans- 
ffermations.     Part  III.  Papers  on  Wave- Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  ko. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.A.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Millab,  C.E. 
With  ^n»  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 


«• ' 


No  more  oadiifmc  Memoml  of  Piofanof  Rankinr  oould  be  devieed  th«B  Che  _ 
tkam  of  tbeve  papers  in  an  acceisible  fonn.    .    .     .    The  CoUccdoii  is  most  TshnMe 
MSMHit  of  the  Mttiire  of  his  disooreriet,  and  She  beaatjr  md 
.    .    .    The  V<4waM  exceeds  in  iaportsaoe  any  work  w  the 
ia  ear  time.**— ^npisitar/. 


SHELTON-BEY  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the 

Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  CnaHwrinople) : 


THE  MECHANIC'S   GUIDE :  A  Hand-Book  for 
Aitissos.    With  Copious  TaUcssaid  >UaaUe  Rosipes  for  PiMlical  Ui 
IllBStrated.    Sttmd  JUUim.    Ctowii^to.    Cloth,  7/6l 

UMDON :  €iMRli8  tRtfFIN  A  CO..  LUOTEO,  EXETIR  SHEET.  8TRMID. 


MNQINBMRINO  A2^D  MEGHAN  JOS.  yr 

IMPORTANT  NEW   WORK.     READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

In  Lanje  8w,  Htrndttome  Clothe  Profusely  IlluHtrated. 

THE  PRWCIPLES  AHD  CONSTRDCTION  OF 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

(STEAM  AND  WATER   PRESSURE). 

With  Practical  IlIuBtrations  of  Engines  and  Pumps  applied  to  Mining^ 

Town  Wateb  Supply,  D&aikage  of  Lands,  &o.,  also  Economy 

and  Efficiency  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery. 

By    henry    DAVEY, 

*Moail)cr  of  (be  InsUuiti<m  of  CMI  Engfoeer-'.  Member  of  the  Iiutttation  of 

Meohanioal  Engineers,  F^G.S.,  Ac. 

'With  Fronttaptece,   several  Plates,   and  over  260  llluBtrations. 


CoNTKNTs. — Early  History  of  I'umping  En^en— Steam  Pumpiiig  Engines 
Pmnps  and  Pnnip  Valves — Greneral  Principles  of  Non-Rotative  Pumpingf 
Engines — The  ComiMh  Engine,  Simple  and  (Jumpound — Types  of  Mining- 
Engines — Pit  Work— Shaft  Sinking — Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines — Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  En^nes — Water  Pressure  Pumping  Engines- 
— Water  Works  Engines— Pumping  Eogine  Economy  and  Trials  of  Pumping 
Machinery  —  Centrifugal  and  other  Low-Lift  Pumps  —  Hydraulic  Rams, 
Pumping  Mains,  Ice- IIUMCX. 

^*The  parpese  of  this  book  St  to  present  the  iaformation  in  such  »  form  «8  wlil  make  it- 
meet  luefal  to  the  Practical  Engineer  engaged  in  the  application  of  Pamping  Machinery  to 
Mines,  or  in  circomatances  under  which  large  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  dealt  with."— > 
Jirtract  from  Prtfaat, 


SEGOJ^D  BDITIOJi,   Bevised  and  Enlarged. 
In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  cloth,  34^. 

HYDRAULIC   POWER 


AND 


HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 

BY 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.   Inst.   C.E.,   F.GS, 

wxow  or  Kim^s  coixbgb,  london  ;  pbop.  op  civil  wcniw— iiiq» 

king's  collbob,  btc.,  ktc 

Wittb  numcsona  vnoodcuu^  and  SiIt1^^inc  pMm. 

"  A  Beck  ofgrwt  Profiesnonal  UgBftifciiui."~/» 


(MUKW :  GIMRLE8  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  8T«EEL  STRMU. 
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Hi^  9o%,  Hmt^»om9  Oiotk,  269. 

THE    STABILITY    OF    SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.   REED,   K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P., 

OP   TKB    IMPSMAL   OftDBSS   OF   ST.   STAiriLAUS   OF   KOSCIA ;    FSAMCIS 
AUimiA;    KKDJIDIB   OF   TURKEY ;    AND   USING    SUN   OF    JAFAM ; 
PmniDBNT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  NAVAL  AX^ITBCTt. 

With  numsrous  lUtutraiiam  and  Taklet, 

In  order  to  render  the  work  complete  for  the  purposei  of  the  Shipbuilder, 
le  or  abroad,  the  Methods  of  CaicaUtion  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Baxnss,  lir.  Gbat. 
M.  Rbbck.  M.  Daymako,  and  Mr.  Bbnjamin,  are  all  given  separatel]r,  iUnstntad  hy 
Tables  and  worked*out  examples.  The  book  contains  more  than  aoo  Diagnuns,  and  ■ 
Austratad  by  a  large  number  of  actual  cases,  dcriYed  ficoos  ships  of  all  description^  fast 
especially  firom  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

"  Sir  Edward  Rbxo's  '  Stability  of  Ships  '  is  inyai.uablb.  The  Nayal  Amootwkx 
win  find  brooght  togetner  and  ready  to  his  hand,  a  mass  of  infoxmation  which  he  would  oChei^ 
wise  hare  to  seek  in  an  almost  encOess  variety  of  publications,  and  some  of  which  he  woald 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  dscwhere.**— 5«mmmM<>. 


COMPANION-W'ORK. 


rrHE  DESIGN  AND  CONSTBUCTION  OF  SHIPS.  By  John 
Harvard  Biles,  M.Inst.N.A.,  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  m  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  [In  Preparation, 


By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect. 

THE   CONSTRUCTION  AND   MAINTENANCE 
OF  VESSELS   BUILT  OF  STEEL 

Illastrated  with  Numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams.     \In  Active  Preparation, 


Sbcond  Edition,  8s.  6d.    Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 

GRIFFIN'S  ELECTRICAL  PRICE-BOOK. 

for  Eleetrieal,  CIyIL  Marine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Loeal 
Authorities,  Arehiteets,  Railway  Contractors,  fte.,  fte. 


Edited  by  H.  J.   DOWSING, 

^,lictricAl  EnpMurt;  ^tht  ^ 


M§mk€r  •ftha  InttiiuiiaH  o/EtMctrical  Emutn;  ^tke  Secitty  ^ArU;  ^tht 


"  The  Elbctrical  Pricb-Book  RBMom  all  MVtTBXV  about  the  cost  of  Tliiilihil 
Power.  By  its  aid  the  bxpbnsb  that  will  be  entailed  by  utilisinc  electricity  on  a  laifo  or 
•Ball  tsale  can  be  disooTered.** — ArtkiUei, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  i  CO^  UMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


BNQllTBKRlNa  AND  MEOJIANI08. 


Fouptomtli  Billtlon,  Revla«d«     Prta«  21fli 

Dmmff  iv§f  Olcth.      WUh  Nmiuroui  lUuatraHomB^  r^dmntd  JHm 

Working  Drawmgt, 

A   MANUAL   OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING: 

OOMPRISIKG  THB  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OF  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By  A.  E.  SEATON,  H.  Inst.  C.  Em  M.  Inst HeelL B.t 

H«I]i8t.N.A« 


GENKRAL     COMTEMTS. 


Pfert  L— Prtneiples  of  Marine 
Propulfldon. 

Part  n.— Prtneiples  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

Part  m.— Details  of  Marine 
Engines:  Design  and  Cai- 

%*  This  Edition  inoludei  a  Chapter  oo  Watba-Tubi  BoiLSBa,  with  lHuilni- 
tioDt  of  the  leading  Types  and  the  Reyised  Rulei  of  the  Burtam  rerttov. 


eolations  for  Cyllnden^ 
Pistons,  ValTes,  EipanslOB 
ValTes,  fte. 

Part  lY.— Propellers. 

Part   v.— BoUers. 

Part  VL— Miseellaneoos. 


"  In  the  thiee-fold  eaiiaoitor  of  enablinf  a  Stndent  to  learn  how  to  dengn,  ooutreow 
and  work  a  Marine  Steam-Eninne,  Mr.  Seaton'i  Manual  hee  MO  MiYAh/^-^Timm, 

"  The  important  nilijeot  of  Marine  Engineering  ie  here  treated  with  the  THOBOiNni- 
vm  that  It  leqniieai  No  department  hee  escaped  attention.  .  .  •  CKtm  the 
■eralti  of  mneh  eloee  study  and  praotieal  work."— JMaefriflV. 

"By  Sur  the  bbr  Manual  m  existenoe.  .  .  .  Gives  a  oomplete  aoooimt  of  the 
nethods  of  sdrinf ,  with  the  utmost  possible  eeonomy,  the  problems  beiore  the  Marine 
Emnaeer."— JOsegew. 

''The  Student,  Draughtman,  and  Hingiwisr  will  find  this  work  the  MOSt  taloablb 
Hawdbook  o<  Referenoe  on  the  Marine  Kngue  now  in  ejastenoe.**— Jferfni 


Fifth  Edition,  Thoronc[hl7  Revieed.    With  two  New  Diagrami  and 
Nnmeroiu  Additions.     Pooket-Sue,  Leather.    8a.  Od. 

A  POOKZT-BOOK  OF 

MARIME  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 

ffOR  THB  USB  OF 

Marine  Engineers.  Naval  Arehiteets,  Designers,  Dranfl^tsmen* 

Superintendents  and  Others. 

BT 

A.  R  SEATON,  M.I.O.K,  M.LMeoh.K,  M.LN.A.. 
H.  M.  BOUNTHWAITB,  M.LMeeh.E.,  M.LK.A. 

"AoMnABLY  PVLFiLS  itt  purposs."— Jf<irjw»  Ei^immr, 


LONDOH :  CHARLES  6RIFFIH  k  CO^  UNITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANO. 
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OEAMLU  0BimK  S  C0.*8  PUBLIOATIONt. 


WORKS  BT  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Assoc.H.LC.E., 

M.LM.E.,  M.I.£l.Eu,  lI.LMin.£.,  Whit  Sch.,  M.Ord.MolJL 


THE    CALCULUS    FOR    ENGINEERS 

AND    PHYSICISTS, 
Applied  to  Teehnical  Problems. 

WITH  xKmniTS 
OLMBaSPTMD  BEFBBEITCK  UST  OF  UPTSGRAJCS. 

By  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

ASSISTED  £T 

R    F.    MDIRHEAD,    M.A.,    B.Sc, 

PwMitrU  Olark  F«Uow  of  Gk^fow  Unlvenity,  and  Lectaror  on  MtHnwiHiwI 

Hawn  Oollege. 

In  Crown  8vo,  extra^  wUh  Dtagrams  and  Fdding'^Koie.     8s.  6d. 

**  Paor.  B.  H.  Smith's  book  will  be  aerrlceabU  In  renderinc  a  hard  road  mm  laiT  aft  pmaoiRK 
ABU  for  the  non-matb«nafckal  Stadtnt  and  Bugineer."— ^lAenovm. 

*'  IniereeUnf  dlagnroi,  with  practical  t]luatTatloniit>r  actual  ocrnrmiea,  arftto  befooad  Imt* 
In  abondaBM.  Tbb  tut  oouTLwn  oijkMiriiD  kMsaKUca  tabu  trill  proM  Ttry  aiifW  Ib 
aavtaf  lb*  time  of  tboie  who  want  an  integral  In  a  huny.'—The  Knginnr, 


MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(Bnglish    and    French) : 

28   QRAPHIC   TABLES   OB   DIAGRAMS. 

SlMwIas  St  a  gianoe  the  Mutual  Convkbsioii  of  MKAapaiMlWM 

in  DnvBKiNT  Units 

Of  LangUii,  Ames,  VoltunM,  Weights,  StreBsat,  I>«xisitleSf  Qnintltltp 
of  Work,  Hone  Powers,  Temperatures,  fto. 

far  th9  U99  of  EngitiMn,  Surwiion,  AnMUcU,  ami  Contneton, 
In  4to,  BoardM.     7«.  6d. 


*  *  Prot  Smith's  Conyjession-Tabus  fonu  the  meet  unique  snd 

lynensiTe  ooUection  ever  placed  before  the  profeeaion.    By  taeir  nse^i  

tfane  and  laboor  will  be  saved,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  calonlataoo 
diminished.  It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  Office  will  be 
oonsidered  complete  without  them. 

**  Ttaft  woifc  if  ivraLVASUL"— 0»llwry  tfiwrdies. 

**Onaht  to  be  in  btibt  oiBce  where  eTen  oeeaaional  cooTerrioni  are  required.   .   .   .    Plel 
gmtB'B  Tablbb  form  Terr  bxcilubv  cbbcu  on  resalta."— .Beetrieol  Beetaa 

**  Prof.  Smith  deMnree  the  heartr  thanks,  not  enlr  *f  tha  XReiSBBS.  bet  of  tfte  OestMBBOAB 
Wobw,  for  haTing  imoothed  the  waj  for  the  adopyioh  of  the  Kavmio  SntSM  of  XBABVasBsn^ 


a  ■nhlMt  which  is  now  aasaming  neat  impoxtanoe  aa  a  iaciof  in  maintainint  oar  hou  opoa 
lOSBiaM  fBAna"— 1^  MiUMMm  Mfarktt. 

:  CHARLES  8RIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STMNIk 
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In  Large  8to.    Handaonu  Cloth.     16i.  0d. 

CHEMISTRY   FOR  ENGINEER& 


BERTRAM  BLOUNT, 

F.LC..  F.O.B.,  A.LC.E., 
Gh«mbt  to  the  Crown  AgenU  fbr 
th«  CModIm. 


BY 


A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.I.O.,  F.<XS.* 
OoonilUzif  Cbemtot.  Ueftd  of  tht 

Department,  Goldemitbi^  Inrt^  « 
New  GroM. 


QBNBRAL  CONTENTS.— latroduetton—OliAmlstry  of  the  Chief  MaterlaU 
of  Oonstruotlon — Sonrces  of  Energy— Chemistry  of  Steam-ralelng— Chemis- 
try of  Lahrloatlon  and  Lubricants— Meitollurgloal  Prooesses  «sed  la  the 
inBalng  and  Manufacture  of  Ketals. 

"The  anthon  hare  bdoobbdicd  btyond  »D  expMtattoo,  ud  havo  |irod«fla4  a  wMk  whteh 
■hoold  Ktre  rKX^H  powxb  to  the  fingineer  aod  Maaufkctorer."— f'Atf  Timet, 

"PsACfiCAi.  THEouoHouT  .  .  .  aa  AOMimaau  vbzv-boos,  ueAil  aoi  only  to  StaidtDto. 
feet  to  BxacaiiM  and  Mahaqibs  ov  woata  In  raarnKiiio  wasm  and  imteotxm  riooMua  — 


*'▲  book  wortb7  to  take  high  kaiis  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  anbjeet  of  aAnovt  fvn 
parttgiilarly  good.  •  .  .  Watbe  qas  and  ite  pvodnctioa  cloarlj  worked  ont.  .  .  .  Wa 
waamT  uommHD  tba  work.''-Mi/eanMl  ofOoB  Ltghting. 


For  Companion   Yolame   by  the   same   Authors,  ''Chemisvat 
roR  Manttpacturbrs/'  see  p.  71. 


Works  by  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.Ihst.G.E., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 
In  Intpoduetton  to  the  Stady  of  Foree  and  Motion. 

Vntk  Diagrama     Civwa  Sro.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

fai  ttirle  and  pnctkal  in  nieihod.  'Tm  Srvvmyt  MKHAmci'  ia  owdiaBir  ••  to 
'  froaa  all  pointt  of 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papen  reprinted  60m  the  Engimstr.    In  Crovm  Sve^  is» 


Demy  Svo,  with  Numerous  lUnstratioae,  9A. 

FUEL    AND    WATER  : 

A  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  Water. 

Br  PK>y.    FRANZ   SCHWACKHOFER  of  Vienna,  and 
WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  CE. 

GcioMAL  CoNTSim.— Heat  and  Conbnttion— Fbel^  Varietias  of— Firfi 
■Mntv:  Furnace,  Flues,  Chimney — Tlie  Boiler^  Choice  of — Varietiea — 
Haatera—  Steam  ripei    Water :  Compnaition,  Funfication— Prcvantion  of  Scala,  Ac.,  i 

"Tto  Section  on  Heat  ia  one  of  tha  best  and  most  ludd  evnr  written.' 
**  Cannot  fidl  to  to  Talanhlaia  thonsenda  nsing 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRANa 
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CRIFFIM'8    LOCAL    GOVERMMEMT    HAMPB00K8, 

WORKS  SUITABLE  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINSER8, 

ANALYSTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Oas  Manufacture  (The  Chemistry  of).  A  Handbook  on  the  Pro- 
duction, Purification,  and  Testlngof  Illuminatmg  Oas,  and  the  Aasay  of  theBye- 
Product  of  Oas  Manufacture.  By  w.  J.  A.  Butt¥RFIEU>,  M.A.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.  Witli 
numerous  Illustrations.  Handsome  Cloth.  Sboonp  SDmoN,  RevlMd  and  Siibunged. 
10B.6d. 
''Well  deserving  a  place  in   every  gas  engineering  llbrazy.**— i/oumo/  ^  6a» 

Lighting.  [See  page  77. 

Central  Electrical  Stations:  Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Manage- 
ment.   By  C.  H.  WORDINOHAM,  A.E.C.,  M.Inst.C.£. 

For  dstaili  $ee  opponte  page. 


^SewaflpB  Disposal  Works  :  A  Gaide  to  the  Construction  of  Works  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Elvers  and  festuaries.    By  W.  Sakto 
Crimp,  M.Inst.C.£.,  F.Q.S.    Sboond  Editioii,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Large  Sro, 
Handsome  Cloth.    With  87  Plates.    Price  80b. 
*'  The  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  BE.ST  TREATISE  ou  the  subjoct  which  has  appeared  in  <mr 

IwagOBge."— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  [See  page  76. 


Calcareous  Cements:  Their  Nature,  Preparation,  and  Uses.     With 

some  Remarks  upon  Cement  Testing.     By  Gilbert  Redora^he,  AasocInstC.E. 
Large  Crown  8vo.   With  Illustrations,  Analytical  Data,  and  Appendices  on  Coats,  Ac. 
8s.  6d. 
"  Invaluable  to  student,  architect,  and  engineer."— Bufldtn^  Nem.        [See  page  76^ 


Road  Making  and  Maintenance :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Enflineers, 
Surveyors,  and  others.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Fractioe. 
By  Thomas  Aitken,  AsBoc.M.Inst.C.£.,  Member  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers ;  Member  of  the  Sanitary  Inst. ;  Surveyor  to  the  Comity 
Council  of  Fife,  Cunar  Division.  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  with  numerous 
Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.  [See  page  77. 

Xlght  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad.  'By  William  Hsmtr  Cole, 

M.InstC.E.,  late  Deputy-Manager,  North- Western  Railway,  India.     Large  8vo, 
Handsome  Cloth,  Plates  and  Illustrations.    16e. 

**  Will  remain  for  some  time  yet  a  Standard  Work  in  everything  relating  to  Li^t 
Railways."— 7A«  Engineer.  [See  page  30, 

Practical  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  others 
interested  in  Sanitation.     By  Obo.  Rbid,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  Medical  Officer,  Stalfordshire  County  Council.    With  Appendix  on  Sanitary 
Law,  by  Herbert  Manley,  M.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.    Sixth  Edition.    Cloth,  6e. 
"A  HANDBOOK  useful  to  SANITARY  INSPECTORS,  and  ALL  lutereated  in  Sanitaij 

mkttM^." —Sanitary  Record. [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Chemistry  :  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Managers,  Chemists, 
and  Analysts.    By  H.  Droop  Richmond,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Company.    With  Tables,  niustratlons,  Ac.    Handsome  Cloth,  16s. 
"The  BEST  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared."— rAe  Lancet. 

[See  page  7S. 

Flesh  Foods:  With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and 
Bacteriological  Examination.  A  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Inspectors,  Analysta, 
and  others.  By  C.  Ainsworth  Mitohell,  B.A.,  P.I.C..  Mem.  Gonnell  Soc.  of  Public 
Analysts.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  colourea  Plate. 

[See  page  78. 

Foods  :    Their  Composition    and    Analysis.      By  A.   Wtnter   Blyth, 
M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S. ,  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon.    With  Tables,  Folding 
Plate,  and  Frontispiece.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    21s. 
"  An  admirable  digest  of  the  most  recent  state  of  knowledge."— CA^nuo/  Sevg. 

^__^ [See  page  7». 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK.     READY  SHORTLY. 

In  Large  $vo.     Handsome  Cloth,     Profusely  Illustrated  with  Plates^ 

Dia^ams^  atid  Figures. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Their  Design,  Organisation,  and  Management. 

Including  the  Generation  and  Distribution  of  Electrical 

Energy. 

By  CHAS.    H.    WORDINGHAM, 

A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mbch.E., 

Member  of  the  Council  of  ihe  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Electrical 

Engineer  to  the  City  of  Manchester. 


CONTSNTS. 

Introductory. — Central  Station  Work  as  a  Profession. — Central  Station  Supply  as  an  In- 
Yestment — The  Esublishmentof  a  Central  Station  — Systems  of  Supply.— Choice  of  bite — 
Architectural  Features.  —  Choice  of  Plant  and  General  Design.  —  Boilers  —  Systems  of 
Draught  and  Waste  Heat  Economy. — Methods  of  Firing  Boilers  —Coal  Handling,  Weighing, 
and  Storing. — Feeding  of  Boilers. — The  Transmission  of  Steam- — Generators. — Condensing 
Appliances. — Switching  Gear,  Instruments,  and  Connections. — Distributing  Mains. — Drawing- 
in  Systems. — Built*in  Systems,  Dielectrics. — Insulation,  Resistance,  and  Cost. — Distributing 
Networks  — Service  Mains  and  Feeders. — ^Testing  of  Mains  — Recordmg  and  Laying  m 
Mains. — Meters  and  Appliances  on  Consumers'  Piemises. — Standardising  and  Testing  Labor- 
atory  — Secondary  Batteries. — Street  Lighting  —Cost  of  Production  — Methods  of  Charging. 
— Regulations  of  Consumer's  Installations. — General  Organisations  of  a  Central  Station  — 
'Vht  Generating  Station. — The  Mains  Department. — l^e  Installation  Department. — The 
Standardising  Department. — The  Drawing  Office,  Transforming  Stations,  and  Street  Light- 
ing.-^The  Clerical  Department — The  Consumer. — The  Routine  and  Main  Laying. — Indbx. 


MUNBO  9t  JAMIESOirS  ELECTMCAL  POCmBT-BOOl. 

FouKTBENTH  EDITION,  Kcriied  and  Enlarged. 

A    POCKET-BOOK 

ELECTRICAL   RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THR  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

By  JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.»  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.Inst.C.£.,  F.R.S.1S. 
With  Numerous  Diagnms.    Pocket  Size.     Leather,  &.  6d. 

GXNXBAXi     OONTXNTa 

Unit.s  o(  McaHuremeni. —  Measures.  —  Testing.  — Conductors.  —  Dielectrics.  — Submarine 
Cables.— Telegraphy.— Electro-Chcmistry. — Electro- Metallurgy. — Batteries.— Dynan^os  and 
Motors. — Trai.sformers. — Electric  Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms. — Appendices. 

"  WoNontrtaxv  Pssracr.     .    .    .     Wortlnr  of  the  highati 
give  it."'— EUetrician. 

'The  Stbsumo  Valob  of  Mmmn,   Mumo  and  jAMmoH's 
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OHARLaa  0MIFFIN  S  m.'S  FUMLKJATiONB. 


Ibf  PROFESSORS  J.  H.  POYNTING  ft  J.  J.  THOMSON. 

In  Large  8to.     Fully  IlluBtrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF   PHYSICS 

OOHPRISINO 

PEOPMRTIK  OF  MATTER:  SOUND;  HSAT;  MAGNETISM 
AND   ELBOTRICITT;    AND   LIGHT. 

BT 

J.  H.  POYNTINlf,  J.  J.  THOMSON, 

BCD.,  P.m.8.,  AND  *-^**  V-l^i-t 

Uto  lUlow  of  Trinitr  Collie,  Cambridca :  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUoget  OutteMfs:  PiraC. 

FcofMior  of  PhTtlct,  Mmoo  Oollaga.  of  Axporimantal  Phxtiet  In  tho  Ui 

BtrmlnffhMn.  of  Oambrtdira. 


Voli^me  I.,  Second  Edition,  Price  8a.  6d. 

SOUND. 

aoeit»<«.--The  N«turo  of  Kouod  and  ita  ctu^f  Ctuweecertitfet.'-Tbo  V«k>eit7  of  Souad 
ta  hXv  tnd  other  ll»dia.— Rofl-'oiioa  and  Bofracilon  of  Soond.^— Freqaanov  and  Pileh  of 
Notes.— Boaooance  and  Forced  Otcillatioiw.^A]2ftly»l«  of  VibrnttonB.— Tne  TrMMverao 
Vibrations  of  Stretched  StriQ«rs  or  Wirex  ~ Pipes  aud  other  Air  C»v!aaa.~Boda.— Plates. 
—Sfembraaes.— Vibrations  maintained  by  Heat.— Positive  Ftanies  and  Jeta.— Moaleal 
8and.~>The  Saperposition  of  Wayoa.  —  Index. 

"  Thieworic  .  .  .  may  be  raoommended  to  anyooe  desirous  of  po;asiising  an  lAax, 
ov-vo-DATB  Staxdako  Trsatisb  on  Acoostlo-i.*'— ZitYcra/nre. 

'*  Very  clearly  written.  .  .  .  The  namea  of  the  authors  are  a  gnamntee  of  the 
sciBHTirtc  ACGORAcr  and  up-to-date  ouakactrb  of  the  woric  *"— Educational  Times. 


In  Urge  8vo,  with  BiUiography»  lUuetraeions  in  the  Text,  and  teven 

Lithographed  Plates.     12&  6d. 

THE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH: 

An  Essay  to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  ac^udged  In  1898  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge. 

BY 

J.  H.  POYNTING,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;   Professor  of  Physics,   Masoa 

College,  Birmingham. 

**  An  aeeoont  of  thla  suMeet  cannot  fall  to  be  of  «biav  and  emiEAii  ivnaan  to  the  sdaotlle 
■iBd.  BspaelaUy  is  this  the  casa  whan  tba  aeeoant  is  giran  by  one  who  has  eontrflmtad  aa 
aeasldarinly  aa  naa  Prof.  Poyating  to  our  preaent  state  of  knowladfa  with  raspaal  to  a  Tity 
4maalt  sabJaoL   .    .   .    Ramusably  has  Newton's  asrjmafa  baaa  ysSaad  hr  nTif  f  iijrtlin  " 
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§6.   GRIFFIN'S    NAUTICAL   SERIES. 

Edited  by   EDW.   BLACKMORE, 

Matter  lUriner,  First  Claas  Trinity  House  Certificate,  Amoc.  Inst.  K.A. ; 
Ajid  Wbittkn,  maoilt,  by  Sailobs  for  Sailobs. 

*'T«m  AVXUABUI  SKRIKS."— i^'o^rptey.  '*  A  TKRT  USEFUL  MRf|8L"<>ir«iM«. 

*'Tlie  voltunes  of  Messrs.  GRirnx's  Nautical  Sirhs  may  well  and  ptolit^iilf  ^ 
read  by  all  interested  in  our  national  marttimb  proorbss."— ifartii^  Engineer. 

"SVKRT  Ship  should  liave  the  whole  Skriks  as  a  Rbibbbh^  Librart.  Hahd- 
8OMXLT  BOUKD,  CLBARLT  PRIBTBD  aud  JLLUSTRATBD."— Xtvtff7>oo{  Jvwm.  qf  CommeroB. 

The  British  Mereantile  Marine:  An  Hittorieal  Sketch  of  its  Ktie 

aad  DenaloDnMiit.    By  the  Sditor,  Capt.  Slackmors.    8s.  9dL 
"Captain  Blackmore's  splbbdip  book    .    .    .    contains  paragraphs  oa  every  poAnt 
of  iaterest  to  the  Merchant  Marine,    llie  243  pages  of  this  book  are  ths  1CO0T  talv- 
▲BU  to  the  sea  captain  that  have  kvrr  been  coxpiLKD.">-ir^f«A«M<  Serviee 


Elementary  Seamanship.    By  D.  WiuBON-BARKBii,  Master  MwEiBwr, 

F.S.8.E.,  r.lLO.S.    With  numerous  Plates,  two  in  Colonn,  and 
SWOHD  EDinoir,  Bevised.    6s. 

t<Xhis  AP^MiBAB&B  MAB9AL,  by  Capt.  Wilsoh  Barkbb»  of  the  '  WoToerter/ 
to  as  raRneoTLr  j>miQUMi>."—Atkmmuin. 

Know  Tour  Own  Ship :  a  Simple  Explanation  of  the  Stabilitj,  Con- 
struction, Tonnage,  and  Freeboard  of  Ships.    By  Thob.  Waiaoh,  Naval  Arctalteet. 
With  numerous  IllastraUons  and  additional  Chapters  on  Booyaiicy,  Trim,  and 
Calculations.    Fourth  Edition,  Kevifled  and  Enlarged.    78.  Cd. 
**Mr.  Walton's  book  will  be  found  vbry  uskful.  "<->7'A^  Engitt^er. 

Navigution :  Theoretical  and  Practical-    By  D.  WiLaoN-BAaKiR* 

Master  Mariner,  «fic.,  and  William  Allinoham.    3s.  6d. 

"PRBCISBLT  the  kind  cf  work  required  for  the  New  Certificates  of  competency. 
Candidates  will  find  it  invaluablb.  "—Dumfc"  Advertiatr. 


Marine  MeteorolOgry :  For  Officers  of  the  MercfasAt  Navy.  Bv 
WiLUAM  Allinoham,  First  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  DepartmenL 
With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  and  Jaesimile  reproduction  of  log  page. 
7s.  6d. 

Latitude  and  Lons^tudo :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  J.  Mili.ab, 

C.S.,  late  Sec  to  the  Inst,  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland.    2s. 
"Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  stud]ing  Navigation/'— if an'ns  A'nf^fnasr. 

Practical    Mechanics:    Applied  to  the  reqnirements  of  the   SaHor. 
By  Thos.  Maokbhzib,  Master  SlAriner,  F.B.A.S.    38.  6d. 
*'  Wbll  worth  the  money  .    .    .  BXOXBPiMaLT  hblpful."— SAij^njT  IForfd. 

Trigonometry :  For  the  Young  Sailor,  kc.     By  Rich.  C.  Buck,  of  the 
niames  Nautical  Training  College,  U.  M.S.  "  Worcester."    Price  8a.  6d. 
"This  bminxntlt  praotioal  and  reliable  \o\nme."—SchoolinMttr, 

Praetlcal  Algebra.     By  Kioh.  0.  Bcck.    Companion  Volume  to  the 

above,  for  Sailors  and  othen.    Price  8s.  6d. 

"  It  is  JUST  THB  BOOK  for  the  young  sailor  mindful  of  progress.  —Nautical  Magazim. 

The  Legal  I>uties  of  Shipmasters.    By  Bbvkdiot  Wm.  GmsBinto, 

M.A.,  jULD.,  of  the  Inuer  Temple  and  Northern  Ciiealt :  Bairl8ter«t-Law.    Prtoe 

48.  Od. 

"  IHTALUABLB  to  masters.    .    .    .    We  can  folly  recommend  it."— aft^p<iy  QazetU. 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Help  for  Shipmasters.    Inolnding  Fint 

Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wm.  Johvboh  Smith,  F.ILC.S.,  Prlndpal  Medioal  Ofltoer,  feamen's 
BoBpltal,  Greenwich.    Sbookd  Edition.  Bevised.    as. 

"  SOUHP,  JUPXaOUS,  RBALLT  HBLPrUL.^'— 7  he  LoMceL 
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QRIPPIN'8  NAUTICAL  SERIEfiL 

Price  St.  6d.    Fost-Jiree. 


British  Mercantile  Marine. 

Bt  EDWARD    BLACKMORE, 

MASTBK  MAMNER;   ASSOCZATB  OP  THB  ZMSTITUTION  OF  NAVAL  A&CHZTBCTSl 
MSMBBR  OP  THB  INSTTTUTION  OP  BNCINBBRS  AND  SHXPBUIU3BBS 
IN  SCOTLAND;  BOITOR  OP  CBIPPDrS  ''NAUTICAL 


Obhbral  Gontkntb.— Historical  :  From  Early  Timei  to  I486—] 
ander  Henry  VXIL— To  Death  of  Mary— Dtiriiig  Elizabeth's  Rdgn— l^  to 
the  Beign  of  William  III.— The  18th  and  19th  Centuries— Institntion  ot 
Ezaminations  —  Biae  and  Progress  of  Steam  Propnlnon  —  Development  of 
Free  Trade- Shipping  Legislation,  1862  to  1875— *' Locksley  HaU*^  Case- 
Shipmasters'  Societies— Lading  of  Ships— Shipping  Legishition,  1884  to  1894— 
Statistics  of  Shipping;  Thx  Pbbsonnxl  :  Shipowners— OfKcers— Mariners— 
Daties  and  Present  Position.  Eduoatiok:  A  Seaman's  Education:  whaX  it 
should  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  Discipuhb  and  Duty — 
Postscript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Mattsr 
dsmandmg  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

"iHTBBisinro  sad  iHSXBDcnys   .   .   .   may  be  read  win  raonr  sad  BMOiiaHT.**^ 

*^Stbbt  bbakch  of  the  sabjaet  in  dealt  with  In  a  way  which  shows  that  the  writer 
'knows  the  ropfs*  familiarly.**— Aeo^Mium. 

**This  adhxbablb  book  .  .  .  ibbmb  with  osefnl  Infonnation—aieold  be  la  the 
hands  of  etery  Bailor.**— yr«il«rfi  Morning  Ntmt. 


Second  Edition.    Price  Ss.  PotUjree, 


ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D.  WILSON-BABKER,  Mastbr  Mabikbr;  F.B.S.E.,  F.R.O.S.,&a,  &a; 

TODHaXE  BBOTHXB  OV  THX  TUXITT  HOUIX. 

With  Frontispiece,  Twelve  Plates  (Two  in  Colours),  and  niustrationa 

in  the  Text. 

GxNKRAL  CoxTBNTB.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull  Masts^ 
kc — Bopes.  KnotSp  Splicing,  Jbc.  —  (rear.  Lead  and  Iiog,  Ac.  ^~  Biflging, 
Anchors  —  Railmaking — The  Sails,  &c  — Handling  of  Boats  under  Sul  — 
Sisals  and  Signalling— Bule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Believing  Watolk— 
Points  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases — Index. 

*«*  The  Tolnme  contains  the  vbw  bdlbs  or  tbb  woaik 

"  This  AMOBASLB  MANUAL,  by  Oatt.  Wilsoh-Bakkss  of  the  *  Worosster,*  in  wins  to  va 
rssTBCTLT  DBsiOHBD.  and  holds  its  plaee  exoellentlT  in  *  Obutoi'b  Nadtioal  Sbbusw*  .  .  . 
Although  intended  for  those  who  are  to  beoome  OfBoers  of  the  Merchant  NaTy,  it  will  be 
foond  osefnl  by  all  TACBtsuN.**— JMcmnoii, 

**  FiTS  shillings  will  be  well  spbnt  on  this  little  book.  Gait.  Wnsov-BAaxBB  knoiiB 
ttom  ezperienoe  what  a  young  man  wants  at  the  outset  of  his  career.'*— 2^  3mg(mmr* 

%*  For  complete  List  of  Gizvnv's  Nadtioal  Bsbim,  see  p.  tf. 
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NAUTICAL  WORKB.  ^ 


GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  8EBIE8, 

Price  St.  6d.    Post-free, 

NAviaATioisr 


Bt  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  P.R.S.E.,  Ac.,  Ac.,. 

AMD 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

wam4SLkn  hohoubs,  hatzgaxioh,  soukch  ahd  akt  sbpakthbit. 

unutb  flamerouB  ^UuBtrationa  an5  £iamination  (ftucatfona* 

>6iBriBAL  CoMTXins.— DefixkitionB— Latiiude  and  Longitude — In«tnunent» 
of  Navigation— Correction  of  GourBes-^Plane  Sailing — TraTene  Sailing— Day** 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator*8  Chart— 
Mereator  Sailing— Current  Sailing— Puaition  by  Bearing»->  Great  Circle  Sailing: 
— ^The  Tides — Questions — ^Appenmx :  Compass  Error — Numerous  Useful  Hinte» 
k/o, — ^Index* 

*'  Pbscublt  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  OertiflcAteB  of  oompetency  in  mde» 
from  Second  Mate  to  extra  ICaster.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  '.\  nTAUJAJBLa."— J>ifmlii 
AdiHriiHr. 

**  A  OATITAL  UTTLB  BOOK  .  .  .  tpeoially  adapted  to  the  Mew  ExaminationB.  Hie 
▲athora  are  Oatt.  WiLsoH-BAXxxa  (OapWn-Soperintendent  of  the  Nantieal  OoUege,  H.M.fi 
*  WoroBBter/  who  ban  bad  great  experieaoe  in  tiie  hlgbeat  problemB  of  MaTigation),  anA 
Ma.  Aluxoham,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Seienoe  of  MaTigaoonand  Nantieal  Aetronomy.*' 
^BMfpUig  World. 


Now  Ready.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Blustrated.    7a.  6d. 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY, 

FOB  OFFICBBS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAY7. 
By  .WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Joint  Author  of  "  Navigation,  Theoretical  and  FracUeal." 

With  nnmerons  Plates,  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations,  and  a  facsimile 
Reproduction  of  a  Page  from  an  actual  Meteorological  Log-fiook. 

SX7MMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

IHTRODUCTOBY.— InBtrumenta  Used  at  Sea  for  Meteorological  PurpoBea.-  Meteoro* 
lexical  Log-Books.— Atmospheric  Pressure.— Air  TernxMratures.— Sea  Temperatures.— 
winds.— Wind  Force  ScBAes.- History  of  the  Law  of  Storms.— Hurricanes,  Seasons,  and 
Storm  Tracks.— Solution  of  the  Cyclone  Problem.— Ocean  Currents.— Icebergs.— Syn- 
ehroDOOB  Charts.— Dew,  Mists,  Fogs,  and  flaze.— Clouds.— Kain,  Snow,  and  HaiL— 
Mirage,  Bainbows,  Coronas,  flaios,  and  Meteors.— Lightning,  Corposants,  and  Auroras. — 
()unTiOK8.—APFSKDix.— Index. 

*»*  For  Complete  List  of  GBTrriN's  Nautical  SEBUSy  see  p.  46, 
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4i         aBABum  ffnrmjr  a  oo.*g  fUBLtOAnotra. 

GBimirs  iTAirriCAL  series. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Namerooa  UlnstratioDt.    Handaome  Cloth.    3a.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics: 

Applied  to  the  Bequireraents  of  the  Sailor. 

By    THOS.    MACKENZIE. 

UnMUr  Mariner,  F.a.A.S. 

General  Contents. — Resolution  and  Composition  of  Forces — ^Work  dona 

gr  Machines  and  Living  Agents — ^The  Mechanical  Powers:  The  Lever; 
erricks  as  Bent  Levers — The  Wheel  and  Axle:  Windlass;  Ship's  Capstan; 
Crab  Winch— Tackles :  the  '*01d  Man"— The  InoUned  Plana;  tb«  Screws 
The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Bope  : 
Steel  Wire,  Manilla,  Hemp,  Coir — ^Derricks  and  Shears — CaknuatioB  of  the 
Cross-breaking  Strain  of  Fir  Spar — Centre  of  Effort  of  Sails — Hydrostatios : 
tiie  Diving-bell ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pnmp,  Ac. 
**  This  excellent  book  .   .   .   contains  a  large  axoitnt  of  infonnattoo." 

"  Well  worth  the  money  .  .  .  will  be  fonnd  exossdinglt  HELPVTrL." — 
&^iming  World. 

"Kg  Ships'  Officers'  bookcase  will  henceforth  be  complete  withoat 
Captain  Mackenzie's  *  Practical  Mbchanios.'  Notwithstanding  my  many 
▼ears'  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  how  much  more  there  is  to  acquire,'* — 
{Letter  to  the  Publishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 

'*  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  labour  and  oare  yon.  have 
in  'Practical  Mechanics.'    .    .    .    It  is  a  life's  experience.    . 
What  an  amount  we  frequently  see  wasted  by  rigging  purchases  without 
«nd  accidents  to  spars,  &c.,  &c. !    'Practical  Mbchani(»'  would  save  all 
this." — (Letter  to  the  Author  from  another  Maater  Mariner). 

WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

Of  the  Thames  Nautical  Tralnhig  Oolloge,  H.M.S.  '  Woroester.* 

1 .  A  Manual  of  Trigonometrsr: 

With  Diagrams,  Exampies,  and  Exercises.  .  Poet-free  8s.  6d^ 

*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  specially  prepared  with  a  view 
to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonomatiy 
Is  an  obligatory  subject. 

**This  SMDfsirTLT  pRAcncAL  and  rbliablb  roLOMM."—SehoolmaHer. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

ihaigned  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  Sailors  and  others.    Price  8s.  6d. 

*,*  These  elementary  works  on  alobbea  and  TBieoNOMmr  are  written  ■peolally  for 
•hose  who  will  have  little  opportunity  of  consulting  a  Teacher.  Tney  are  books  for  **nL9>- 
aaif ."  AH  bat  the  simplest  explanations  baT«,  therefore,  been  aToldeil,  and  aMswnts  %$ 
4ke  Bzeroises  are  giTen.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  carefnl  stuAv.  become  master  of  their 
oontenta,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  farther  mathematioal  eoarse,  if  desired.  It  Is 
feioped  that  to  the  yonofer  Of&eers  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  femd  deeMsMf 
•errieeable.  The  JSzamples  and  Bzeroises  are  taken  from  the  Byeminalicm  Bapewsstiw 
ihe  Oadeta  of  the  ''  Worcester. " 

"Olearly  arranged,  and  well  got  tip.  ...  A  lint-rate  SUementary  Algebnk"— 
Jfauticat  Magaain*. 

%*For  oomplete  List  of  QRum's  Nautical  Sbuss,  see  p.  41. 
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CagFFIN*8  NAUTICAL  SBBIBg. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Diagrams.    2s.     Post-free. 

Latitude  and  Longitude: 

JEIovr    to    Find    tlnem. 

By   W.  J.   MILLAR,   C.E., 

LaU  aterttmnf  to  ik$  ImiL  of  Efkgimurt  imd  BfiipbtiikUn  i»  aeal/MuL 

'*  CoHOISBLT  and  clearly  WRirrEir   .    .    .    cannot  but  prove  an  aoqoisitioii 
to  those  studying  Navigation." — Marine  Engineer, 

**  Toung  ftBamen  will  find  it  handt  and  vstruh,  simple  and  olbak.'*—  Tht 
3$ffineer.  _ 

In  Crown  8to.    Handsome  Cloth.    4s.  6d.     Post-free. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPMASTES. 

BY 

BENEDICT  WM.   GINSBURG,   M.A.,   LL.D.  (CANTAa), 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit ;  BaRister<at-Law. 

General  Contents.— The  Qualiacation  for  the  Poeition  of  Shipmaeter— The  Con- 
tract with  the  Shipowner— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Crew :  Kngagement ; 
Apprentices;  Discipline;  Provisions,  Accommodation,  and  Medical  Comforts ;  PaTment 
of  wages  and  Discharse— The  Master's  Duty  in  respect  of  the  PossenKera— The  Master's 
Financial  Besponsibillties— The  Master's  l>aty  in  respect  of  the  Cmvu— The  Master's 
Duty  in  Case  of  Casualty— The  Master's  Duty  to  certain  Public  Authorities— The 
Master's  Duty  in  relation  to  Pilots,  Signals,  Flacs,  and  Light  Dnes— The  Master's  Duty 
npon  Arrival  at  the  Fort  of  Discharge— Appendices  relative  to  certain  Legal  Matters : 
Board  of  Trade  Certiilcates,  Dietary  Scales,  Stowage  of  Orain  Cargoes,  Loail  Line  Regula- 
tions, IJft-savlng  Appliances,  Carriage  of  Cattle  at  Sea,  <fec.,  <fc^— Copious  Index. 

**  No  intelligent  Master  should  fall  to  add  this  to  his  hst  of  neceasary  books.  A  few  lines 
of  it  may  savb  a  lawtkb's  vek,  bksides  ksidlbss  yroHHY."—Lirerpoof  Journal  of  Vommtrtt, 

**  Sbmsxbls,  plainly  wrltteo,  in  clkab  and  kon-tscumigal  lanooaob,  and  will  be  fonnd  of 
MUCH  saayiCB  by  the  Shipmaster/'- Art (iiA  Tradk  Revitw. 

FiRST  AID   AT  SEA. 

Sbcond  Edition,  Revised.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  Numeroas  Dlastra* 

tions,  and  comprisinz  the  latest  Regulations  Respecting  the 

Carriage  of  Medical  Stores  on  Board  Ship. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 

IN    THE   MERCHANT  NAVY. 

BY 

WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,     F.RO.S., 


Principal  Medical  Officer,  Saamen's  Hospital,  OrsoavtalL 

%*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  our  Merobaat  Navy  la  reqoested  to  thiseaeeadlmty 
asefal  and  yaloable  work.    It  is  needless  lo  aaj  that  it  is  the  oateome  of  aaay 
VBaoneaL  xzrsRxniCB  amongst  Seamen. 

**8oujrD,  JcnicioDs.  bballt  HSLrroL  "— rA«  Lameti. 

*«*  For  Complete  List  of  OBiFiiif's  Nautical  Sebibs,  eee  p.  4feiu 
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GBIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 


FouBTH  EDinoir.     Revised  throughout,  trith  (idditiontU  Chapier%  on 

2Vtm,  Buoyancy,  and  CalculatUms,    Nvmerove  JUueinUions, 

Handsome  doth.  Crown  8vo,    7s.  6d» 

KNOW  YOUB  OWN  SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architbct. 

flPICIALLT    ABBAKOED    TO    SUIT    THE    REQUIREMENTS    OF    SHIPS*  OFFICEBS, 
SHIPOWNERS,  SUPERINTENDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  ENOINEEB8, 

AND  OTHERS. 

This  work   explains,  in  a  simple  manner,   such  important 
subjects  as: — 


Displacement, 

Deadweight, 

Tonnage, 

Freeboard, 

Momenti, 

Buoyancy, 

Strain, 

Stracture, 


StabiUty, 
Boiling, 
Ballasting, 
Loading, 
Shifting  Cargoes, 
Admission  of  Watery 
Sail  Area, 
ftc,  ftc 


**  The  little  book  will  be  found  excsedinolt  hakdt  by  moat  oflScen  and 
efficialB  connected  with  shipping.  .  .  .  Mr.  Walton's  work  will  obtain 
LASTING  snocBBS.  because  of  its  unique  fitness  for  those  for  whom  it  has  boon 
written."— iS^tiTpmi^  World 

*'  An  EXCELLENT  WORK,  full  of  solid  instruction  and  intaluablb  to  oveiy 
officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  who  has  his  profession  at  heart." — Shipping. 

"  Not  one  of  the  242  pages  could  well  be  spared.  It  will  admirably  fulfil  its 
purpose  .  .  .  useful  to  ship  owners,  ship  superintendents,  ship  dzanghti- 
men,  and  all  interested  in  shippmg." — Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce. 

**  A  mass  of  vert  useful  infobm ation,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations, is  given  in  a  compact  foim," — Fairplaiy. 

'*  A  larp^e  amount  of  most  useful  information  is  ^ven  in  the  volume. 
The  book  is  certain  to  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — Steanuhip, 

**  We  have  found  no  one  statement  that  we  oould  have  wished  differentlj 
oipressed.  The  matter  has,  sc  f ar  as  clearness  allows,  beoi  admiraUr  oon- 
denaMi,  and  is  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  every  seaman.  "—JvoHiM 
Engineer, 
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§§7-8.  Griffin's  Geological,  ProspectiDg,  Mining,  and 

MetaUorgical  Publications. 


FAOB 
52 

62 


Geology,  Stratifirraphieal,       R  Ethbridob,  r.R.S., . 
„    Physical,  Pbof.  H.  o.  Sbblbt,  . 

„    Praetieal  Aids,     .       Prop.  Gbenville  Oolb,  65 

„    Open  Air  Studies, .              »              »  l^ 

Griffin's  "New  Und"  Series,  Ed.  by  Prof.  Oole,    .         .  54 

1.  ProspectinfiT  for  Minerals,  S.  Herbert  Cox,  A-RS.M.,  .  66 

2.  Food  Supply,              .        Robt.  Bruce,        ...  65 
8.  New  Lands,                        H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  54 

4.  Building  Construction,    Pkop.  Jas.  Lyon,  54 

Ore  and  Stone  Mining,    .        Pbof.  Lb  Neve  Foster,  66 

Elementary  Mining, .              „  „  "„        ''  r^r.^  ^^ 

Coal  Mining,                   .       H.  W.  Huohes,  F.G.S.,  57 

Practical  Coal  Mining,    .       G.  L.  Krkr,  M.lnst.M.E.,    .  68 

Petroleum,.        .                         Redwood  and  Holloway,     .  60 

Hine-Surveying,                         Bennett  H.  Brouoh,  a.  K.S.M.,  00 

Blasting  and  Explosives,       O.  Guttmann,  A.M.I.C.E., .  67 

Mine  Accounts, .       .              Fbop.  J.  G.  Lawn,      .       .  58 

Mining  Engineers'  Pkt.'Bk.,  E.  R.  Field,  M.lnst.M.M.,  59 

Metallurgy  (General  Treatise  |  phillifb  ANDBAUBEimr,     .  61 

(Elementary),        Prof.  Humboldt  Sbxton,  66 

Assaying,  .                            J.  J.  &  C.  Bbringer,  .  66 

Metallurgical  Analysis,  .       J.  J.  Morgan,  F.C.S.,    .  67 

Griffin's  Metallurgical  Series  Ed.  by  Sir  W.  Roberts-Austen,  62 
1.  Introduction,     .        .        SirW.Robebts-Austek  KC.B,  63 

2.  Gold,  Metallurgy  of,       S^„^!?^*  ^'^^^     '  aa 

8.  Lead  and  Silver,  „    .        H.  F.  Collins,  A.RS.M.,      .  64 

4.  Iron,  Metallurgy  of,.        ^hos.  Turner,  A.R.SM       .  66 

5  Steel              ,               .        F.  W.  Harbord,  A.RS.M.,  .  66 

e!  Metailurgicai' Machinery,  H.  C.  Jenkins,  A.R.S.M.,    .  66 

Getting  Gold,      .        .        •        J.  C  F.  Johnson^  F.G.S..      .  69 

Cyanide  Process,                   James  Park,  f.g.s.,    .  o» 

Electric     Smelting     and     I  Borchers  and  McMillan,    .  68 

ElSSSfetallu^, :        '.        W.  G.  McMillan,  F.I.C,    .  68 

Goldsmith  and  Jeweller's  Art,  Thos.  R  Wioley,  .       .       .  ot 
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Demy  Svo,   Haitdsome  elc4h,  19$. 

Physical  Geology  and  Paleontology, 

OJV    TEE   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 

m 
HARRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,    F.R.S, 

pKOPBsaMr  or  cbockapmy  in  king's  cof  i  ■€■,  londqm, 

TOKb  Sconttepiecc  tn  Cbromo^Xitboatupiie^  anb  Slliwtratfotii^ 


'*  It  is  impocsible  to  praise  too  higkl  j  the  leseftrch  ipfaich  PxoFissOE  SBlUT*i 
*  Pkysical  Geology  ^  eyidences.  It  is  fae  moeb  than  a  Text- book — it  it 
A  DiEECTOEY  to  the  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches.'* — Prmdentiml  Ad^ 
tbraitotht  Geological Socuty^lt&^^hy  Rm. Prof, Bmnty,  D.S€,,LL,D.^  F,R.&, 

"Peofbssoe  Seelby  maintains  in  his  'Prysicai.  GibLOGY'  tiit  1i^ 
reptttation  he  already  desenredly  bears  as  a  Teacher."  ^-ZV.  Hmtry  fVit^ 
ward^  F,R,S.f  in  the  "  Geelogieal  Maganifte,^* 

"  Peofessoe  Seeley*s  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satisfiictoiy 
on  Lithology  in  the  English  language.    ...    So  much  that  is  not  j 
in  other  woriu  is  presented  in  this  Tolume,  that  no  Student  of  Geokigf 
afford  to  be  without  it." — Anuricmn  Journal  of  Enginurinf, 


Demy  Svo,  HanAaome  cloth,  84$- 

StratigrapMcal  Geology  &  Palsontoli^, 

OJf   TEE   BASIS    OF  PEILLIPS. 

BT 

ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R,S, 

«r  rm  luavwja.  mist,  obpaktubnt.  bkitish  Mvsxuit,  latk  rAuaoMtoLocisT  to  ma 

GSOLOCICAL  SUJtVSY  OF  CKBAT  BRrTAIN,  PAST  HUSWISSI  OF  TMI 

CaOLOCICAL  SOCIBTY.  BTC. 

uniitb  Aap,  numerouB  TTHDIes,  anb  XCMttiMtt  VIA€m 


Ne  fuch  comp— ilwim  of  goological  knoi^«dg«  has  svvr  beed  bfMfit 


"  ir  Paop.  Sbblst's  Tohune  was  remaikaUe  for  its  orifinsltty  and  lbs  bnsdtb  of  lis 
ICr.  Etvbxxixsb  fulhr  jusdfios  the  assordon  auule  in  bis  prefisos  that  Us  beok  diAwi 
sUttclioii  and  detail  mm  any  kaova  -"""Tn^  .  .  .  liwi  f/ttm-wtOM  wouc  ASfonS'i 
OP  KBFKHSWca.  "—A  Iktmnum, 
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WoEks  bar  OBENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S., 

R  tttum  of  Geolory  in  th^  Royal  CoUega  of  Scitiioa  for  Irdai^ 


AIDS    IN 

PRACTICAL    GEOLOGY5 

m/TJi  A   SECTION  ON  PALMONTOLOGY. 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  in  part  Re-written.     With  Frontispiece 

and  llliistnuioas.    Cloth,  xos.  6d. 


GSNERAL    CONTENTa— 

PART     I.— Sampung  op  thx  Eaxtb's  Cbust. 
PART    II.— Examination  op  Minerals. 
PART  III.— Examination  op  Rocks. 
PART  IV.— Examination  op  Fossils. 

'*  Prof.  Cole  trefttt  of  the  esaunhiatUMi  of  ndneimls  and  rodu  in  •  way  that  has 
attempted  hefore    .    .    .    dbssrtimc  op  thb  highxst  praisx.      Here  iadaed  ava 


'  Aids '  imtuMBKABLB  and  intalvablb.    All  the  directions  an  giTen  with  the  utBKMt 
Baa  and  predMOD.''~^tfm 


*'  To  the  yooager  vorkert  in  Geotory,  Prof.  Cole's  book  wil  be  aa  iffDiamltABUi  aa  a 
ioBanr  to  tha  learners  of  a  laaEoaKe.  As^/afnfatjr  Rtmtm. 


laagoage.  — iSia/afnfa^ 

'*'nut  the  work  deserres  iu  title,  that  it  is  foil  of  'AtDs/aad  in  the  hifheat  defrea 
'  PBACTiCAL,'  will  be  the  Tordict  of  all  who  oae  tL  *— iVk^arv.  . 

*'  This  BXCBLLBMT  MaMVAL     .     .     .     will  be  A  TBKT  GBBAT  KBLP.      .     .     .      The  SeCtlOD 

•a  the  Kwamiaaiion  of  Fossils  is  probably  the  bbst  of  its  kind  yet  published.    .    .    .    Full. 


atf  waB  iMaeiiad  iafofnastioa  fioas  the  newest  seaices  and  imm  pewnaal  reaeareh."— .^mui/r 


OPEll-AIH  STUDIES  IH  GEObOGY: 

An  Introduetion  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

By  PROFESSOR  GRENVILLE  COLE,    M.R.LA.,  F.G.S. 

With  12  Full- Page  TUustrcUims from  Photographs, 

Cloth,     &.  6/ 

For  dttaiic,  see  Griffin's  Introductory  Science  Series,  p.  19. 


Bdlted  by  PROFESSOR  COLB. 

Tbe  ''New  Land"  Series  lor  Colonists  and  Prospectors 

(See  next  page)> 
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The  "New  Land"  Series 


OF 


Practical  Hand-Books 

For  the  Use  of  Prospectors,  Explorers,  Settlers, 

Colonists,  and  all  Interested  in  the  opening 

up  and  Development  of  New  Lands. 

EDITED    BY 

GRENVILLE  A.  J.   COLE,  M.R.LA.,  F.G.S., 

Profeisor  of  G«olog7  In  the  Kogral  College  of  Science  for  Irduid. 
Large  Grown  8vo,  Cloth  or  Leather,  with  IlliutrationB. 


READY  IMMEDIATELY.    NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SERIES. 
In  Large  Crown  8vo,  Hand$ome  Cloth, 

NEW     LANDS: 

THEIB    BESOUBCES    AND    PBOSPECTIVE 

ADVANTAGES. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Librarian  to  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society. 
With  Numerous  Maps  Specially  Drawn  and  BxeeuUd  for  this  Work, 

iKTaoDUCTOET.  -The  Development  of  Newr  Landa.  — The  Dominion  of  OanwbL— Canada. 
Baitem  Provlnoes. -Canada,  Western  Provincea  and  Territories.— Newfoundland.— The  United 
States. —Latin  America,  Mexico.— Latin  America,  Temperate  Brasil  and  Chili.— lAtln  America* 
Anrenthia.  -  Tlie  Faikland  Islands.  -  Victoria.  -  New  South  Wales.  -  Queensland.  —  Sooth 
Australla.-Ta8maiiia. -Western  Australia. —New  Zealand.— The  Besonrcea  of  South  AJMea.— 
Southern  Rhodesia.— Index. 


Vol  4.— BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  in  WOOD,  STONE, 

AND   CONCRETE.      By   Jas.    Lyon,    M.A.,  Professor  of 

Engineering  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland ; 

sometime  Superintendent  of  the  Engineering  Department  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  J.  Taylob,  AR.C.S.I. 

[In  Prepamtion, 

\*  Other  Volumes  will  follow,  dealing  with  subjects  of 
Primary  Impobtancb  in  the  Examination  and  Utilisatioh  of 
Lands  which  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed. 
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QRIFFIN'S    "NEW    LAND"    SERIES. 

Sbcond  Editiok,  Revised.    With  Illustrations.    Price  in  Cloth,  6s,;  strongly 

bound  in  Leather,  6«.  6d. 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Prospectors,  Explorers,  Settlers,  and  all 
interested  in  the  Of>ening  up  and  Development  of  New  Lands, 

BY 

S.  HERBERT  OOX,  AbsocRS-M.,  M.Inst.M.M.,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 

GswEBAL  Contents. — Introduction  and  Hints  on  Greology — The  Determina- 
tion of  Minerals :  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe,  kc — Rock-forming  MineraUand  Non- 
Metallic  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value :  Rock  Salt,  Bora^  Marhlea,  litho* 
Kkphic  Stone,  Quartz  and  Opal,  &c.,  &c.— Precious  Stones  and  Gems— Stratified 
posits:  Coal  and  Ores-^lineral  Veins  and  Lodes — Irregular  Deposits — 
Dynamics  of  Lodes  :  Faults,  &c. — Alluvial  Deposits — Noble  Metals  :  Gk>ld, 
Platinum,  Silver,  &c. — Lead — Mercury — Copper^Tin — ffinc— Iron — Nickel, 
Ac. — Sulphur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  &c. — Combustible  Minerals — Petroleum- 
General  Hints  on  Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

<*T1Ub  admirable  uttlk  urOKK  .  .  .  written  vrith  sanNTiFio  aoouraot  In  a 
CLEAR  and  LUCID  style.  ...  An  dcportant  addition  to  technical  literature  .  .  . 
will  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  Student,  but  to  the  experienced  Prospector.  .  .  . 
If  the  Buoceeding  volumes  of  the  New  Land  Series  are  equal  In  merit  to  the  First,  we 
must  congratulate  the  Publishers  on  successfully  filling  up  a  gap  in  existing  literature. 
— Mining  Journal, 

"This  EXCELLENT  HANDBOOK  will  DFOve  a  perfect  Vcide-mecxim  to  those  engaged  in 
the  practical  work  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy."— 2Vflie«  qf  Africa. 


With  many  Engravings  and  Photographs.    Handsome  Cloth,  4b.  6d. 


By  ROBERT   BRUCE, 

Agriooltural  Baperintendent  to  the  S<val  I>ablin  Sodotj. 
With  Appendix  on  Preaerved  Foods  by  C.  A.  Mitchbll,  B.A.,  F.LC. 

Gbkbral  Contents. — Climate  and  Soil— Drainage  and  Rotation  of 
Crope^— Seeds  and  Crope — Vegetables  and  Fruits— Cattle  and  Cattle- 
Breedine — Sheep  and  Sheep  Raring— Pigs— Poultry — Hofbm — ^The  Dury 
— The  farmer's  Implements — The  Settler's  Home. 

"  Bristles  with  infokxation."— i'Ttrmtfrf'  Gautu. 

"  The  work  Is  one  which  will  appeal  to  those  intending  to  become  farmers  at  home 
or  in  the  C!oIonles,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  true  principles  of 
farming  in  ALL  ns  branches."— J^oumo/  cif  ths  Royal  Colonial  Inst. 

"A  most  READABLE  and  VALUABLE  book,  and  merits  an  exteesive  BALE."— asottit* 
Farmer. 

*'  Will  prove  of  service  in  ant  part  of  the  world."-  Nature. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  UNITED.  EXEHR  STREET.  STRiUIO. 
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ORE  &  STONE  MINING. 

BY 

C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sa,  F.R.S., 

PROFBSSOR  OK  MIMING.  ROYAL  COLX.BGB  WP   SCIENCE;  H.1C.     INSPECTOR  OP   UUfES. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  and  brought  thoroughly  up-to-date. 
With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illustrations. 


/Dr.  Fottei^s  book  w«*  ejcpected  to  be  bpoch-making,  and  it  fully  jottifieB  such  eKp«o- 
latum.  ...  A  most  admirable  account  of  the  mode  of  occuxrence  of  practically  all 
KMOWN  MIMBKALS.  ProbaUy  stands  unrivallsd  for  completeness.*— rA#  Mimmg  fmtn$AL 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

^DITRODUCTION.  Mode  of  OoeuFPence  of  Minerals. -Prospecting.— Borlnff. 
-freaking  Gpound.— Suppopting  Bxc«vations.-Bxploitation.-Haulag«  or 
Transport.— Hoisting  or  winding.  -  Drainage.  — VentilaUon.- Ugbttng.— 
Descent  and  AseMit.— Dressing— Principles  ofEmployment  of  Mining  Labour. 
— Legtilation  affeetlng  Mines  and  Quarries.  -  Condition  of  the  Miner.— 
Aeeidents. —Index. 

M 


BVOCH-MAKiMe  work    .    .    .    appeals  to  mbn  op  bxperibmcb  no  lest  thaa  te 
stadonu."— .5#»V-  «x^  HIUteHm^mnucke  Zntunr. 
"  This  iPLBKDifi  WOBK."— aM/rrr.  Zfekrft  /fir  B^rf  umd  HQUmwesen, 


ELEMENTARY    MINING    AND    QUARRYING 

(An  Introductory   Text-book).      By  Prof.   0.   Le    Nbvb 
Foster,  F.R.S.  [Shortly, 

A    TREATISE    ON    MINE-SURVEYING: 

f»f  tA«  tfM  of  Managen  of  Minoo  and  CoUierioo,  8tudetit» 
at  tho  Royal  Sokool  of  Minoa,  4«. 

By  BENNETT   H.   BROUGH,   F.G.S.,  AssocRS-M., 

Formerly  lastructor  of  Mine-SunrsifiDc,  Royal  Sdkool  of  Mines. 

Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Reyised.     With  Numerous  Diagnuns. 

Cloth,  7s-  6d. 

Genkkal  Contents. 

Qeneral  EzplanatioDS— Measurement  of  Distances — Miner's  Diait— VariatiaB  etf 
the  Ma^fnetic-Needle — Surveying  with  the  Ma^etic-Needle  in  preseDoe  of  Ira»~ 
Sunrepag  with  the  Fixed  Needle — German  Dial — ^Theodolite— Traversing  Under- 
ground— Surface-Surveys  with  Theodolite — Plotting  the  Survey— Calciuation  of 
Areas — Levelling — Connection  of  Underground-  and  Sur&ce-Surveys — Measuring 
Distances  by  l^lescope — Settin|^-out — Mine-Surveying  Problems — Mine  Plana— 
Applications  of  MagneGc-Needle  in  Mining — Photographic  Surveying — Afpendit^s. 

**  Hmm  pbovbo  itself  a  valuable  Text-book :  the  bbst,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  the  English 
language  on  the  subject,"— Mm$M£  yfittma/. 

•«  No  Engtish-spiakinff  MLiae  Agent  or  Mining  Student  will  consider  his  ttrhnical  libcary 
complete  without  it" — Natttrt, 

"A  valuable  accessory  to  Surveyors  in  ererf  department . of  cowinercial  entopiise. 
Fully  deserves  to  hold  its  position  as  a  standard.'  —ColHery  GnardtoH. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  COAL-MINING : 

FOR  THE  U8£  OF  COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS 
ENQAQED  IN  COAL-MINING. 

BY 

HERBERT    WIJLLIAM    HUGHES,   F.G.S., 

Aflioc.  Royal  School  of  MiiMt,  General  Manager  of  Sandwell  Park  Colliery. 

Fourth    Edition,    Revised  and  Greatly   Enlarged.       WUk   Nunurmu 
Additional  Illustrations^  mostly  reduced  front   Working  • 

Drawit^s. 


GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

(jcology. — Search  for  Coal. — Breaking  Ground. — Sinking.-  Preliminary 
Operations.  —  Methods  of  Working.  —  Haulage.  —  Winding.  —  Pumping. — 
Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works  at  Surface. — Preparation  of  Coal  for  Market.. 
— Indrx.  

"  Quite  THK  B8ST  BOOK  of  lU  kind  ...  as  rRACTiCAL  in  aim  as  a  bode  can  be  .  .  .. 
Tb«  illustimtiolu  are  EaceaaxawT."— ^  tktmnum. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  the  work.*— Ctf/firyT^  Gitariian^ 

'*  Will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  standakd  work  of  its  kind." — Birmin^kam 
Daily  GatftU, 


In  Large  Svo,  with  itlustrations  and  FoltUng-PUUes.     lor.  64L 
AND    THE    USE    OF    EXPLOSIVES. 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  others  Engaged  in   Mining, 

Tunnelling,  Quarrying,  &c 

By  OSCAR  GUTTMANN,  Assoc  M.  Inst.  CE. 

Member  sf  the  Sccutus  of  Civil  Engitutrt  mnd  ArtkiUcis  pf  Vutma  mnd  Budmpeat, 
CormpamJiMg  Mtmbtr  s/tlu  Imp.  R^y.  Geological  ItuHhttiom  of  Auetria^  ^c. 

General  Contents. — Historical  Sketch— Blasting  Materials— Blasting  Pow- 
der—Various Powder-mixtures — Gun-cotton — Nitrojriyoerine  and  Dynamite- 
Other  Nitxx>-oompoimds— Sprengel's  Liquid  (acid)  Explosives  ^Other  Means  of 
Blasting — Qualities,  Dangers,  and  Handling  of  Explosives — Choice  of  Blasting 
MaterisUs — Apparatus  for  Measuring  Force — Blasting  in  Fiery  Mines — Means  of 
Igniting  Chaises — Preparation  of  Blasts — Bore-holes — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
llinei — Charging  of  Bore-holes — Determination  of  the  Charge—Blastmg  in  Bore- 
holes— Firing— Straw  and  Fuse  Firing — Electrical  Firing — Substitutes  for  Electrical 
Firiag — Results  of  Working — ^Various  Blasting  Operations — Quarrying — Blasting^ 
Masonry,  Iron  and  Wooden  Structures — Blasting  in  earth,  under  water,  of  ice,  &G. 

'*  Thia  ADMiBABLS  work.**— C^W/iTy  Guardian. 

**  Should  prove  a  tMuU-mecum  to  Mining  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  practical  work* 
—'Iron  and  Coal  Trados  Rniiew, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAIU. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  GRIFFIN'S  MINING  SERIES. 

Edited  by  C.  L£  NIIVE  FOSTER,  D.So.,  F.RS., 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines,  Professor  of  Mining,  Royal  School  of  Mines, 


Mine  Accounts  and  HiniDg  Bool-keeping. 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students,  Managers  of  Metalliferous 

Mines  and  Collieries,  Secretaries  of  Mining  Companies, 

and  others  interested  in  Mining. 

With  Numbrous  Examples  taken  from  the  Actual  Practice 
OF  Leading  Mining  Companies  throughout  the  world. 

BY 

JAMES  GUNSON  LAWN,  AbsocKS-iM.,  Assoc. Mem.In8t.C.E.,  F.G.8., 
ProfMior  of  Mining  at  fhe  Sonth  African  School  of  Minea,  Oapetown, 

Kimberley,  and  Johannesburg. 

In  Large  Svo,     Price  lOs,  6d. 

General  Contents.— Introd action. — Part  I.  Engagement  and  Pay- 
ment of  Workmen.— Part  II.  Purchases  and  Sales. — Part  III.  Working 
Summaries  and  Analyses. —Part  IV.  Ledger,  Balance  Sheet,  and  Company 
Books. — Part  V.  Reports  and  Statistics. 

"It  seems  wpossiblk  to  saggest  how  Mr.  Lawv'b  book  could  be  made  more  oomtlbtb  or 
more  yaluablk,  careftxl,  and  exhauBtire.'*— ilecotmtanto'  Magatine. 

**Mb.  Lawn's  book  should  be  found  of  obbat  ubk  by  Mxvb  Sbcbstauxs  and  Mm 
Mahaqebs.    It  oonsistB  of  five  FsrU.** -Johannesburg  Star, 


In  Active  Preparation.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 

Practical  Coal  Mining: 

A    MANUAL     FOR     MANAGERS.     UNDER-MANAGEBS. 
COLLIERY    ENGINEERS,     AND    OTHERS. 

By   GEORGE   L.   KERR,   M.E.,    M.Inst.M.E., 

Colliery  Manager. 


*«*  Intended  to  fill  the  gap  existing  between  the  large  and  expensive 
Standard  Treatises  on  Coal  Mining,  and  the  small  Elementary  Text- 
Books,  and  to  appeal  more  particularly  to  thote  engaged  in  Practical 
Colliery  Work,— PribUsher's  Note 
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With  lUwtrationi  and  Plates,     HcmtUome  Cloth,  6s, 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EXTRACTION. 

A  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Meta/furgiata  and  Studenta  at 

Schoola  of  Minea,  do. 

By    JAMES    PARK,   F.G.S.,  MJnst.M.M., 

Late  Director  Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Geological  Surveyor  and  Mining  Geologist 

to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

FiBST  £?70LiSH  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged  from 
the  Third  (New  Zealand)  Kdition.  With  additional  details  concerning 
the  Siemens-Halske  and  other  recent  processes. 

Contents. — The  Mac  Arthur  Process. — Chemistry  of  the  Process. — 
Laboratory  Experiments. — Control  Testing  and  Analysis  of  Solutions. — 
Appliances  for  Cyanide  Extraction. — The  Actual  Extraction  by  Cyanide. — 
Application  of  the  Process.— Leaching  by  Agitation. — Zinc  Precipitation 
of  Gold. — The  Siemens-Halske  Process. — Other  Cyanide  Processes. — Anti- 
dotes for  Cyanide  Poisoning. — Cyanidin;;  in  New  Zealand. 

"  Mr.  Park's  hook  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  aniongdt  the  best  of  exxsting  TBEATISES 
ON  THIS  SUBJECT."— i/tn»»ij7  Journal. 


Seookd  Edition.     With  lUustrations.    Cloth,  Zs.  6d, 

GETTING    GOLD: 

A  GOLD-MINING  HANDBOOK  FOR  PRACTICAL  HEK. 

By  J.   0.   F.   JOHNSON,  P.G.S.,   A.I.M.1E., 

Life  Member  Anatralaslan  Mine-Managen'  Astociation. 

Gbniral  Contents.— Introductory :  Getting  Gold— Gold  Prospecting 
(Alluvial  and  General) — Lode  or  Reef  Prospecting — The  Genosiology  of  Gold — 
Auriferous  Lodes — Auriferous  Drifts — Grold  Extraction — Seconda^  Prooeeses 
and  Lixiviation — Calcination  or  **  Boasting  *'  of  Ores — Motor  Power  and  its 
Transmission— Company  Formation  and  Operations — Rules  of  Thumb :  Mining 
Appliances  and  Methods — Selected  Data  for  Mining  Men — Australasian  Mining 
Regulations. 

"  Praotioal  from  beghining  to  end    .    .    .    deals  thoroughly  with  the  Prospecting, 
Sinking,  Crushing,  and  Extraction  of  gold."— JBrtt.  Austrakutan. 


Pocket  Size,  Strongly  bound  in  Leather,    Ss,  6d, 

THE  MINING  ENGINEERS'   REPORT  BOOK 

AND  DIRECTORS'  AND  SHAREHOLDERS'  GUIDE  TO  MINING  REPORTS. 
By   EDWIN   R,   FIELD,   M.Inst.M.M. 

With  Motes  on  the    Valuation  of  Mining  Property  ami  Tabulating  Reports,  Useful 
Tables,  Ac,  and  prooidsd  with  detachable  blank  pages  for  MS.  Rotes. 

"An  ADMIRABLT  compiled  hook  which  Mining  Engineers  and  Uanagen  will  find 

BXTRKMELY  USEFUL."— Afrnttlf;  Joumol. 
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CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ^  CO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PCSTROILiCSXJIli: 

AND    ITS    PRODUCTS: 

BY 

BOVERTON       REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E.,  F.LC,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 

Hob.  Ooit.  Mem.  of  the  Imperial  BiiMian  Technical  Society ;  Mem.  of  the  Americui  ChomlMl 
Society :  ConmltlDg  AdTlser  to  the  Corporation  of  London  onder  the 

Petrolenm  Acti,  Ac,  &c 

Assisted  bt  GEO.  T.  HOLLOWAY,  F.LC,  Assoa  R.O.S., 

And  KumeroQS  Contributors. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Large  8yo.    Price  45b. 
VOUtb  flumetou0  Aap0t  platea,  and  5Uu0tratlond  in  tbe  XLciU 


GENERAIi    CONTENTS. 


vm. 


DU. 


Transport,  Storage,  and 
tzlbatlon  of  Fotrolenm. 

Testing  of  Petroleam. 

Application    anil   Uses    of 
Petroleum. 

Legislation  on  PotRflonm  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 

Statistics  of  tbe  Petrolenm 
Production  and  tbe  petrolenm 
Trade,  obtained  ftom  tbe 
most  tmstwortby  and  oOolal 


I.  General  Hlstozloal  Account  of 

tbe  Petroleum  industry. 
n.  Qeological    and    Geograpblcal 
Distribution  of  Petroleum  and 
Natural  Oas. 
<n.  Cbemical    and    Fbysical    Pro- 
perties of  Petroleum. 
?iy.  Origin  of  Petroleam  and  Natural 

Ckks. 
y.  Production    of    Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas,  and  Osokerlte. 
YI.  Tbe  Beinlng  of  Petroleum. 
Tn.  Tbe  Sbale  OU  and  Allied  In- 
dustries. 

*'  The  HOST  coMPRBHENfiiVE  AND  CONVBNIENT  ACCOUNT  that  hfts  yet  appeared 
•ef  a  jgjgantic  indostry  which  has  made  incaloulablfi  additioiui  to  the  oomfort  of 
dvihsed  man.    .    .    .    The  chapter  dealing  with  the  azraiupement  for  storaob 

.and  TRANSPORT  of  GREAT  PRACTICAL  INTEREST.      .     .      .     The  DIGEST  of  LIOIS- 

liATiON  on  the  subject  cannot  but  prove  of  the  greatest  utility.  " — The  Timet. 

"  A  SPLENDID  CONTRIBUTION  to  OUT  technical  literature."— C%«9iiioa^  iVinos. 

*'This  THOROUOHLT  STANDARD  WORK  ...  in  every  way  bxoellskt 
.  .  ,  most  fully  and  ably  handled  .  .  .  could  only  have  been  produced 
4>y  a  man  in  the  very  exceptional  position  of  the  Author.  .  .  .  Indispbn- 
SABLE  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  Petroleum,  its  applications,  makufaotubb, 
•STORAGE,  or  transport.'*— Jiftnin^  JoumaL 

**  We  must  concede  to  Mr.  Redwood  the  distinction  of  having  produced  a 
treatise  which  must  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  the  indispbnbablbs.  It  con- 
tains THE  last  word  that  can  be  said  about  Petroleam  in  any  of  its  scibntipio, 
TECHNICAL,  and  legal  aspects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  oonceive  of  a  more 
comprehensive  and  explicit  account  of  the  geological  oonditioDs  associated  with 
the  supply  of  Petroleum  and  the  very  practical  question  of  its  AMOUNT  and 
duration." — Journal  of  Oat  Lighting, 
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Tbtbd  Edition.    With  Folding  Plates  and  Maagr  lUmatntiraft. 

Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    368. 

ELEMENTS    OF 

Metallurgy 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTINQ  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 


BY 


J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.In8T.0.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  4a 

AND 

H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 


aSNEBAL    OONTBKTS. 


Refraetory  Materiala. 

Fbv-ClayB. 

FaelOylto. 

AliiTnifiinm, 

Copper. 


Antimony. 

Arsenio. 

Zino. 

Mercury. 

Bismnth. 

Lead. 


Ifoil 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

SilTer. 

Gold. 

Platinmn. 


%*  Many  hotabls  additioks,  dealing  with  new  Processes  and  Berelopmsiits^ 

will  be  found  in  the  Third  Edition. 

'*  Of  the  Thibd  Edition,  we  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  of 
Metallnrgy,  it  is  thk  best  with  which  we  are  acqnainted.*' — Bngmter, 

**  The  Tslne  of  this  woric  is  ahnost  inesUmabU,  There  can  be  no  qnestioii 
that  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enonnous.  .  .  .  Thtn 
is  oertainly  no  Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  language  ealcnlated  to  proTs  of 
•nch  general  utility." — Mining  Journal, 

"  In  this  most  useful  and  handsome  volume  is  condensed  a  large  amount  of 
▼aluable  practiosl  knowledge.  A  careful  study  of  the  first  division  of  the  bool^ 
on  Fuels,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  one  in  training  for  tbo 
piaotioal  applications  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  any  of  our  metallurgical 
operations.  '* — A  ihenaum. 

"  A  woric  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Tezt-book»  and  to  tha 
practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Heferenoe.  .  .  .  The  Illustrataona 
are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engraving.'*— (Mantoti^  Neum, 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANOi 
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(SrijKn  s  Sltdallttraical  Sems. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

FOK 

HetaUnrgists,  Mine-Owners,  Assayers*  Manufaetorera. 

and  all  interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Metallurgical  Industries. 

EDITED  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

OBMIiT  AND  A8SAYER  TO  THE  ROTAL  MINT ;  PROFESSOR  OF  MBTALLURGT  IN 

THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

Im  Largt  8sw,  Hmndumu  Cloth.      IVitk  lUmtruHms, 


L  IKTBODTJCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  ICETAUiirEtaY. 

By  the  Editor.     Fourth  Edition.     15s.     (See  p.  63.) 

a.  GOLD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirks  Rosb» 
D.Sc.,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Third  Edition, 
2  IS.     (See  p.  63.) 

a.  IJSAD  AND  SILVER  (The  Metallurgy  of).     By  H.  F. 

Collins,   Assoc. K.S.M.,   M.InstM.M.     Part  I.,   Lead,  i6s;   Part 
II.,  Silver,  i6s.     (See  p.  64.) 

4.   ntON    (The    Metallurgy    of).       By    Thos.    Turnsr, 

Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.     i6s.    (See  p.  65.) 
6.   STEEL    (The    Metallurgy    of).     By  F.   W.   Harbord, 

Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  Chemist  to  the  Indian  Government. 

[J^eady  shortly. 


Wm  he  P^Uthed  at  Short  InUtvaU, 

6.  METALLURGtlCAL  MACHINEBT:  the  Application  of 

Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  H  enr  Y  CharlesJenkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  Assoc. M. Inst. CE.,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science. 

7.  ALLOYS.     By  the  Editor. 

%*  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 
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GBIFFIN'S    METAIiLUBGICAIi    SEBIES. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  15s.    Large  8vo, 

with  numeroas  Illustrations  and  Micro- Photographic  Plates 

of  different  varieties  of  Steel. 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Rojral 
Mint ;  Professor  of  MetaUurgy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Gbnbral  Contents.— The  Relation  of  MetaUurgy  to  Chemistry. — Physical  Properties- 
of  Metals.— Alloys.— The  Thermal  Treatment  of  Metals.— Fuel  and  Thermal  Measurements.. 
— Materials  and  Products  of  Metallureical  Processes.— Furnaces. — Means  of  Supplying  Air- 
to  Fumaces.-Thermo-Chemisiry.-'i^rpical  Metallurgical  Processes. — The  Micro-Structure 
of  Metals  and  Alloys. — Economic  Considerations. 

"  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  completeness  witb 
which  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Austen's 
volume  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  tbe  student,  but  also  to  those  whos* 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  far  advanced." — Chemical  News. 


Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  partly  Re- written.      2l8. 

Including  the  most  recent  Improvements  in  the  Cyanide  Process. 

With  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  METALLDRfiY  OF  GOLD. 

BT 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

Au\tiixni  AMayer  qf  the  Royal  MinL 

Obmkral  Comtentb.— The  Properties  of  Odd  and  its  Alloys.— Chemistrr  of  Oold.— 
Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Distribution.— Placer  Mining.— Shallow  Deporits.— Deep  Placer 
Mining.  —  Quartz  Crushing  in  the  Stamp  Battery.  — Amalgamation.— Other  Fonns  of 
Crushing  and  Amalgamating.— Cuncentratlon.-Stamp  Battery  Practice.— Chlorinatlon :: 
The  Preparation  of  Ore.— The  Vat  Process.— The  Barrel  Process.— Clilorinatiou  Practice 
in  Particular  Mills.— The  Cyanide  Pi-occaB.— Chemistry  of  the  Process.- Pyritic  Smelting.. 
—The  Refining  and  Parting  of  Oold  Bnllion— llie  Assay  of  Oold  Ores.- Ttie  Assay  off 
Bullion— BoonomicCon8iderations.—Bibliography. 

**  A  ooMPaxHKMsivs  PBACTiCALTRKAiisB  on  ihis  important  •objeet"— TAe  Timet. 

^*The  MOOT  complbue  dasenption  of  tno  chlohinatiov  pbocbss  which  has  yat  bean  pab- 
lisfead.*'-ifia»fi$r  Journal. 

** Adapted  for  all  who  are  interetited  in  the  Oold  Mining  Industry,  being  free  from  teeb- 
aicalides  aa  far  aa  possible,  bat  is  more  pariicnlarly  of  value  to  thoM  engaged  io  th* 
industry.'  —Cape  Tunt*. 
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GBIFFIN'S  METAIiLnBGICAIi   SSEIE8. 

Edited  by  SIR  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.R,  F.R.S.,  D.CL. 
In  Large  8vo,    HandMirM  Cloth,     With  lUuatrtUioHM. 

IMPORTANT    NEW    WORK.       NOW    READY. 
In  Two  Volumes,  Each  Complete  in  Itself  and  Sold  Separately. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

Bt  H.  F.  COLLINS,  A8800.S.S.M.,  M.In8T.M.M. 

Pa.x>t     I.— ILiBSJLD: 

A  Complete  and  Exhaostiye  Treatise  on  the  Mann&otare  of  Lead, 
vith  Sections  on  Smelting  and  Desilverisation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  inTolved.     Price  i6s. 

Summary  of  Contents.— Sampling  and  Assaying  Lead  and  SilTer.— Properties  and 
<3on3pound8  of  Lead.— Lead  Ores.— Lead  Smelting.— Reverberatories.— Lead  Smelting  in 
Hearths.— The  Boasting  of  Lead  Ores.— Blast  Furnace  Smelting;  Principles,  Practice, 
and  Examples;  Products.— Flue  Dust,  its  Composition,  Collection  and  Treatment. — 
«Costs  and  Losses,  Purchase  of  Ores.— Treatment  of  Zinc,  Lead  Sulphides,  Desilverlsatioa, 
^ftening  an  J  Keflning.— The  Pattinson  Process.— The  Parkes  Process.— Cupellation  and 
Beflning,  &c.,  &c. 

"A  THOROUGHLY  SOUND  and  Useful  digest.  May  with  XWRT  OONriraNCK  be 
recommended."— Jfintnj^  Journal. 


JUST     OUT.     1  Gs. 

Comprising  Details  regarding  the  Sources  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Processes  of 
Maanfacture,  Refining  of  Bullion,  Cost  of  Working,  ftc. 

Summary  of  Contents.- Properties  of  Silver  and  its  Principal  Compounds.— Silver 

Ores.— The  Patio  Process.— The  Kazo,  Foudon,  Krohuke,  and  Tina  Processes.— The  tux 

Process.- Roast  Amalgamation.— Treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentration.— Betortliif, 

Melting,  and  Assaying.— Clilorodlslng-Boasting.— The  Augustin,  Claudet,  and  SSiervogel 

Processes.- The  Hypo-Sulphide  Leaching  ProeeiB.—Beflning.— Matte  Smelting.— PyriUc 

iimelting.— Matte  Smelting  in  Reverberatories.— Silver-Copper  Bmeltliig  sad  ReAniog.— 

Index. 

"  The  author  has  focussed  A  largb  amount  op  valuablk  information  Into  a 
4X>nvenient  form.  .  .  .  The  author  has  evidently  considerable  practical  experiaoce, 
4Uid  describes  the  various  processes  clearly  and  welV'^Mining  JmtnuU. 
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THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.LC, 

Diartetor  of  Teehmeal  Itutruction  to  the  StaffordMrt  County  CounciL 

Ih  Lasob   8vo,  EL4KDSOMB   Cloth,  With   Numerous   Illustbatiovb 

(many  from  Photooraphs).      Price  16t. 


Oemiral  ContenU.-^EAT.j  Mistory  of  Iron.— Modern  History  of  Iron.— The  Age  of  SteeL 
—Chief  Iron  Ores. — Preparation  of  Iron  Ores.— The  Blast  Fnmace.— 'Hie  Air  nned  in  the 
Blast  Famace.— Reactions  of  the  Blast  Famace.— The  Fuel  nsed  in  the  Blast  Famace.— 
Slags  and  Foxes  of  Iron  Smelting.— Properties  of  Oast  iron.— Fonndry  Practloe.— Wrought 
Iron.— Indirect  Prodnctlon  of  Wrought  Iron.-— The  Paddlinc  Process.— Further  Treatment 
of  Wrought  Iron.  •  Corrosion  of  Irou  and  Steel. 

'*  A  MOflT  YALITABLB  BUMKART  of  knowledge  rsUting  to  everf  method  and  stage 
in  the  manofactnre  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  .  .  .  rich  m  chemical  details.  .  .  . 
EXHAU8TIYB  Kud  THOBouoBLT  ur-TO-DATB."— £u2{«^n  of  the  American  Iron 
€md  Steel  Auodation. 

*'  This  is  A  DBLiOHTFUL  BOOK,  RiTing,  as  it  does,  reliable  information  on  a  anbjeot 
becoming  erer^  daj  more  elaborate.**— C7oAt«rv  Guardian, 

"A  IHOBOUOBLT  uaBFVL  BOOK,  whioh  oHngs  the  ■nbjeot  up  to  date.    Or 
ORBAT  YALUB  to  thoso  sngBgod  in  the  iron  indoit^.^— Aftiim^  /ovnwU. 


IN    ACTIVE   RRBf^ARATION. 

New  Volume  of  the   '*  Metallurgical  Series.'* 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  STEEL. 

By   F.    W.   HARBORD, 

AiBodate  o/the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Fellow  of  the  Institvte  ofOhenwfiry, 
Chemiet  to  the  Indian  GuvemmaU,  Royal  Indian  Knyineeriny 

Collf.ge,  Cooper's  Hill. 

m 

With  Numbrous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations  of  Plant  ani> 
Maohinbrt,  rbduobd  from  Working  Drawings. 


METALLDRGIcir  MACHINERY : 

The  Applloation  of  Engineering  to  Metalluigioal  Probleme. 

By  henry  CHARLES  JENKINS, 

Wh.Sc,,  Assoc.  R.S  if.,  Assoc, M,In»t.C\E. 


*^*  For  Details  of  Works  on  Mining,  see  pages  55-59. 
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A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

For  tho  U99  of  StudenU^  Mino  ManagerB^  Aooayen,  4«. 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Ttoblic  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Amocmimo  of,  ComwaM. 


And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

late  Qiief  Anayer  to  the  Rio  Tlnto  Copper  Company,  iMnAam, 

WUh  nwMroiM  Tables  and  lUustxatioos.      Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  io/6l 

Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaiiged. 

Gbnbkal   Contents.  —  Paxt  I.  —  Imtroductoky  ;    MANiruuiTioM :    SamiJing ; 
Calculation  of  lUtulta — Laboratory-bookt  and  Retorts.    Msthods  :   Dry  Gravt- 
ncinc;  Wet   GraTiaetric— Volumetric  AsMys:    Titrometnc,   Colwimetxic,    Gaaoa 
Wdigfciag  and  Meaaurinf — Reageoti    Fommlje,  Kquation»,  Ac — Specific  GraTity. 

Pakt  II. — Mstals  :  Detection  and  Assay  of  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Mercury, 
Land,  Thallium,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Cadmiwm,  1^  Ti 
Tttaainm,  Manganese,  Chromium,  &c— Eaxths,  Alkalies. 

Pakt  III.— Non-Mbtals :   Oxygen  and  Oxides;    The  Halogena— Snlphar  and  Sul- 
phate*—Anenic,  Phosphonxs,  Nitrogen— Silicon,  Carbon,  Boron — Useful  Tables. 

'A  KBALLY  MBitiTOKious  woKK,  that  nuiy  be  safely  depended  i^on  aillMr  far  ijiiiMalii 
ledoB  or  for  reference." — Nrntmrg. 
"This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  land.    .    .    .    Contains  all  the  inforaation  that 
tSc  Assayer  will  find  necessary  m  the  swiminati—  9i  minenda.*— ITiywMW. 


Second  Edition,  Revised,    Handsome  Cloth,     With  Numerotu 

lUuHtrcUions,     6». 

A     TEXT-BOOK      OF 

ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY. 

Inolnding  the  Author'B  Practioal  Labobatobt  Coursi, 
By    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.LC,  F.O.S., 

Professor  of  Metallorgj  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Teehniod  College. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS.— Introdaction— Properties  of  the  Metsls  Combnsiioa 
— Fnels— Refractorj  Materials— Fnmaoes—Occnrrence  of  the  Metals  in  Nature — Pre- 
naration  of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter — Metallurgical  Processes — Iron :  Preparation  of 
rig  Iron— Malleable  Iron— Steel— Mild  Steel— Copper— Lead— Zinc  and  tin— Silytr 
^Uold — Mercury— Alloys — Applications  of  Elsctricttt  to  MetaUnigy — Labora- 
tory GOURSR  WITH  NUMBROUB  PRACnCAL  EZBRCIBBS. 

'*  Just  the  kind  of  work  for  Students  commercibo  the  stodj  of  Metal- 
lurr^,  or  for  Eroinrrriro  Students  requiring  a  obrrral  krowlrdor  of  it,  or 
for  Enoirrrrs  in  practice  who  like  a  hardt  work  of  rrpbrrrc&  To  all  three 
elasies  -Kt  XiRARXiLT  commend  the  work." — Practical  Engineer. 

**  EzoRLLRRTLT  got-up  and  WRLI/-ARRARORD.  .  .  .  Irou  and  copper  wsD 
explained  bj  rzorllrrt  diagrams  showing  the  stages  of  the  process  from  start  to 
finish.  .  .  .  The  meet  rovrl  chapter  is  that  on  the  many  dianges  wnmglit 
in  >letallurgica]  Methods  by  Elrctricitt.'*— C/t<micaZ  Trade  JowmaL 

"  Possesses  the  orrat  ADVAirrAOB  of  giring  a  CouRSR  op  Practioal  Wors.** 
—Mining  Jaumed, 
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Lftrge  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth,  Sb.  6d. 

Tbe  Art  of  llie  Goldsmitli  and  Jefeller 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  Gold  in  the  Various 
Processes  of  Goldsmith's  Work,  and  the  Manu- 
facture of  Personal  Ornaments.    For 
Students  and  Practical  Men. 

By    THOS..  B.    WIGLEY, 

Hmdmaster  of    tbe  Jewellers  and    SilYenmithB'   Auociation  Technical 

School,  Birmingham. 

ASSISTED  BT 

J.    H.    STANSBIE,    B.Sc.  (Lond.),    F.I.O., 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technicid  School. 
In  Laargt  Crown  8vo,     With  Ntunerotu  lUustrcUiona. 

Oentral  Confmte.— Introduction.— The  Ancient  Goldsmith's  Art.— Tbe  Metallunrr  of  Oold. 
— ^Prices  of  Gold,  SilTer,  &c  — Prepantion  of  Alloys.— Meitiuff  of  Gold.— Roll  tug  and  tfilttinf  of 
Gold.— The  Workshop  and  Tools.— Filigree  Wire  mawioK  —Manufacture  of  Pereunal  Omamenta. 
— Finger  Rings  —Mounting  and  Setting.- Majronil  Gtiains  i«nd  Civic  Insignia.— Antique  Jewel- 
lery and  its  Revival.- Etruscan  Work.— Manufacture  of  Gold  Chains.— Pasciuos  Sroiias.— 
Cnttluff  Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Genu.— Polishing  aud  Finishing  -Chasing,  Euiboasing. 
and  Repouss^  Work.— The  Colouring  and  Finishing  of  Articles  of  Jeweller}*.— *<nanie'iliug:  its 
Hi-^torr,  Processes,  and  Applicability.— Heraldic  Distinctions  and  Armorial  Bearings.- Eugravlng: 
its  Origin,  nistory.  and  Processes.— Moulding  and  Casting  of  Ornaments,  &c.— Fluxes.  &c  — 
Recovery  of  the  Precious  Hetals  from  the  Waste  Products.- Refining  Semel  and  Ansaying  Semel 
Bars.- Gilding  and  Electro  Deposition.— Hall-Marking  Gold  and  Silver  Plate.-Miscellaneous 
Useftel  Information.— Appendix :  Toclmologlcal  Examinations. 


In  Large  Sto.     Handsome  Cloth.     Price  48. 

TABLES    FOR 

QUANTITATIVE  METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

FOR   LABORATORY   USE. 
By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.S., 

Member  See.  Chem.  Industry.  Member  Cleveland  Inetitute  of  Engineers. 

Summary  of  Contents. — Iron  Ores.— Steel.— Limestone,  &c. — Boiler  In- 
cmstatioDS,  Clays,  and  Fire-bricks.- Blast  Furnace  Slag.  ftc. — Coal,  Coke, 
and  Patent  Fuel— Water. — Gases. — Copper.— Zinc. — Lead. — Alloys. — White 
Lead. — ^Atomic  Weights. — Factors.— Reagents,  &c. 

%*  The  above  work  contains  seTeral  xovel  ntATUKSs.  notably  the  extension,  to  qoantl- 
tative  analygia.  of  the  psinciplks  of  'fJuoue'  aaPABATiovs,  hitherto  chiefly  oonflned  to 
QoalitatiTe  work,  and  will  be  found  to  FAduran  okbatlt  the  operations  of  Chbmibts, 
AaaaTsas,  and  others.— /*ii6/i«Acr'«  AoIcl 

"  The  Author  may  be  ooKaaATCLATso  on  the  way  his  work  has  been  carried  out.*'—. 
7^  Bmgituer. 

**  will  coMMBHD  RSKLF  highly  iu  Laboratory  Practice.  Its  CLKaaviss  and  pucision 
mark  the  book  out  as  a  highly  nsefol  oob.'"— Mining  JoumaK 
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Second  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re- written. 
With  Additional  Sections  on  Modern  Theoribs  of  Electeoltsis  ; 

Costs,  &c.     Price  lOs.  6d. 

ELECTRO -METALLURGY 

(A  TREATISE   ON): 

Embracing  the  Application  of  Electrolysis  to  the  Plating,  Bepodtingy 
Smelting,  and  Refining  of  varions  Metals,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printing  Sor&cee  and  Art- Work,  kc 

BY 

WALTER  G.    McMillan,   P.LC,   F.C.S., 

Secretary  to  the  Inttitution  rrf  Sleetrieal  Enqineert ;  laU  Leetunr  in  MetaUwrgy 

at  Mason  College,  Btrmingham. 

With    nnmeroas   Illustrations.        Large   Crown    8va        Cloth. 

*'  This  excellent  treatise,     .     .     .    <me  of  the  best  and  most  cwmplbtb 
manuals  hitherto  published  on  Electro-Metallurgy." — Electrical  Review. 

"This  work  will  be  a  STAVi>AXD."^Jeu>eller, 

,  *'Any  metallurgical  process  which  reduces  the  ooar  of  production 
must  of  necessity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  •  .  .  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  Bkre  interested  in  the  pbactical 
APPUCATION  of  electrolytic  processes." — Nature, 


In  large  8yo.     With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Three  Folding-Plates. 

Price  21 8. 

ELECTRIC  SMEITIM  &  REEinifr: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatment 
of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  "  Elbktro-Mxtallubqis  ''  of  Dr.  W.  BORCHERS. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Edition  by  WALTER  6.  McMILLAN, 

F.I.C<«  F.C'.o. 


CONTENTS. 

Past  I. — Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Eabth  Metals:  Maflnesium, 
Lithium,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Strontium,  jBarium, 
the  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Part  II. — The  Earth  Metals:  Aluminium,  Cerium,  T<anthanum, 
Didyminm. 

Part  III. — The  ELeavy  Metai^  :  Cop^r,  Silver,  Gold,  Zinc  and  Cad* 
mium,  Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt,  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  COJCPREHEMSIYE  SOd  AUTHORITATnni     .     .     .     UOt  Only  VULL  Of  TALUABLB  IVIOB^ 

XATION,  but  gives  evidence  of  a  THORonoH  insight  into  tbe  technical  talvr  anA 
P068IBILITISS  of  all  the  methods  dlBoossed."— TAe  Eleelrici^m. 

"  Dr.  BOROHERS'  WELL-KMOWH    WORK     .     .     .     mUSt  OF  NSOEBBITT  BE  AOQUIRID  bT 

every  one  interested  in  the  subject.    Bxgellsntlt  put  into  Bnglish  with  additions] 
matter  by  Mr.  McMillan."— A'atur^. 
"  Will  be  of  GREAT  SKRYICR  to  the  practical  man  and  the  Student. "—JBeefrie  SmeUif^ 
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§9.  Griffin's  Cbemical  and  Technological  Publications. 

JW  Metallurgy  and  EUctro- Metallurgy,  see  premaus  Section. 


rAoa 


Inorganic  Chemistry,  Profs.  Dupr^  and  Hake,   70 

Quantitative  Analysis,    .        Prof.  Humboldt  Sexton,    70 

Qualitative  „  „  „  70 

Chemistry  for  Engineers,       MM.  Blount  and  Bloxam,  71 

„        ,,  Manufacturers,  „  »       71 

Tables  for  Chemists  and     I  p„,^,  oabteu^Evans. 


Manufaeturers,  .    j 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Dairr  Chemistry, 
Flesh  Foods, 
Foods,  Analysis  of,  . 
Poisons,  Deteetion  of. 
Practical  Sanitation,  Dr.  g.  Beid, 

Technical  Mycology  (The    )  t^ . „  . ^_  g . , __j. 

Fermentation  Industries)  [  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^j^lter, 


PbOF.  J.  M.  MUNRO, 

H.  D.  Richmond, 
C.  A.  Mitchell, 
A.  Wyhteb  Bltth, 


Brewing, 

Sewage  Disposal, 

Cements, 

Road  Making,    . 

Gas  Manufacture, 

Petroleum, 

Oils,  Soaps,  Candles, 

Lubricants  and  Lubrica- 
tion, 

Painters'    Colours,    Oils 
and  Varnishes, 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Photography,    . 

The  Textile  Industries: 
Dyeing,   . 
Textile  Printing,  . 
Textile  Fibres, 

Dyestuffs, 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning, 
Bleaehing  and  Calico* 
Printing, 
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90  CHARLB8  ORirFtN  *  OO.'B  PUBLWATIOm. 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

BY 

A.   DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Of  the  Wcstmiiuter  Hospital  Medical  School 

Third  Edition,  Rerised,  Enlarged,  and  brought  up-to-date. 


**  A  weD-written,  clear  and  accurate  Elementarr  Mamial  of  Inoffaaic 
We  agree  heartily  with  the  system  adopted  by  Dxs.  Dupr^  aad  Hake.    Will  itAKB 

MENTAL  WOKK  TSULY  IMTBKBSTING  BECAUSB  INTSLLZGXBLS."— >^a/wn&^  R*VUm. 

"There  is  no  question  that,  given  the  pb&psct  gkoumding  of  the  Student  in  his 
<he  resaaiader  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  manner  much  more  simple  and  easily  s 
The  work  is  am  bxamplb  or  tmb  advantagbs  or  thb  Systematic  Tbeatmbmt  of  a 
Sdenoe  of«r  the  fragmentarr  style  so  generally  followed.  Bv  a  long  way  tmb  bbtt  «ff  the 
«mall  Manuals  for  Student^^— ^iMi/j«/. 


LABORATORY  HANDBOOKS  BT  A  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON, 

Professor  of  Hetallurgy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Oolloge. 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlineis;  of  Quantitative  AnalysiSi 

FOR  THB  UflB  OF  STUDENTS. 

With  IlluatrationB.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8to,  Cloth,  3b. 

**  A  OOMPACT  LABORATOBT  ouiDB  fof  beginners  was  wanted,  and  the  want  hsa 
iMsn  WBLL  suFPUED.    ...    A  good  and  useful  book."— Xoncet. 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Qualitative  AnalysiSi 

FOR  THB  USE  OF  STUDENTS, 

With  lUuBtrations.   Third  Edition.   Crown  8yo,  Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

**  The  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  ehemist"— BrtfitA  MeeUeal  JgvmdL 
**  Oompilsd  with  grsat  oars,  and  wiU  supply  a  want ''—•/bumaZ  of 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Elementary  Metallurgy: 

Inolnding  the  Author's  Practioal  Laboratory  Course,     '^th  manj 

.  Illustrations.  [See  p.  66. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6a. 

"  Just  the  kind  of  work  for  studsnts  oommendng  the  study  of  insU]lnixy."«-> 
Practical  Engineer, 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


OEBMiaTRT  AKD  TMOHNOLOOT.  yi 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

I 

Br 
BERTRAM  BLOUNT,    and  A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

F.I.Gm  F.C.8..  AMoe.Iiut.C.B..  F.LC.  F.C.&, 

Coaiolttiif  Ohvmltl  to  the  Croim  Agenti  for  Oonsalting  Oh«mlst,  Head  of  the  OhenMvf 

the  Oolonlee.  Department.  Qoldemlthi*  Iiut, 

New  Oroeib 

With  lUosiraiioiit.    In  Two  Voli.,  Larg«  8to.    Sold  Separatelj. 


"The  M&thon  h^re  succbidbd  bejond  all  expeetatloni.  and  have  ixrodnced  a  work  wkkk 
•hould  ttve  f  BMH  powaa  to  the  Bngineer  and  Maanfaetarer.'*— Tlb«  Timu, 


B2    I.      PvAoA  1.0S* 

CHEMISTRY  OP  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 

METALLURGY. 

General  CoiUenti.— INTKODUOnOH— Ohemlitry  of  tlie  Cliisf  BUUrUlt 
of  Oonttmotlon— Bouroes  of  Snergy— Clieiiilitry  of  Bteam-nlalnff— ^Hiomlft- 
try  of  Lubrication  and  Lubrloants— Hetallnxslcal  ProoaMOs  mod  In  tlM 
Winning  and  Hannfaotnro  of  Hetals. 

**Peacvioal  thbooobout  ...  an  admikablb  vbxt-boox,  naeftil  not  only  to  Otnderti, 
bat  to  SiiGiiiBBBf  and  Mamaobbb  or  womu  in  PBiTxaTiiio  warb  and  impbotxvo  vbooimbb.'^— 

*'  BMiMiMnT  PEAOfiOAL."— 47Ia«iroto  HtnUL 

**  A  book  worthy  of  BioH  &AVK  .  .  .  ita  merit  la  Rraat  .  .  .  treatment  of  the  nUfeet 
of  aABBODS  vniL  puticularly  cood.  .  .  .  Watbb  oas  and  the  production  clearljr  worked  oak 
.  .  .  Altogether  a  moat  creditable  production.  Wb  wabmlt  MWOMMBirDii,  and  look  forward 
erith  keen  Intereet  to  the  appearance  of  Vol.  ITL"— Journal  nfOas  LU^nlmia. 


THE   CHEMISTRY    OP   MANUPACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

General  ConienU.—Bolvlhxalo  Acid  Mannfaetore— MannflMtart  of  Alkali, 
410.— DeatmotlTo  Distillation -Artlflclal  Mannre  irannfaetnro— Potrttonm 
— Llnio  and  Ooment— Clay  indnstrlos  and  Qlass— Bngar  and  Staroli— Browlnc 
And  DlatUllng— 01l8,  Boalns,  and  Varnlibos— aoap  and  Oandloa^Tortllos 
And  Moacblng  —  Colouring  llatton,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  —  Pax»«r  and 
Paitoboard— Pigment!  and  Palnte— Leather,  GQue,  and  glie  Brploatr— 
and  Hattihea— mnor  Chemical  HanuCkoturei. 

**  Certainly  a  oood  and  usbtdl  book,  oonatiiuting  a  psAcnoAL  ooidb  for  BtodeiitB  hr 
effordlng  a  olear  eonoeption  of  the  nomerooB  proeoaaeo  as  a  wholei"— CAmiImI  fVMt 
JowmaL 

**We  ooMpiDMiTLT  BBOOMHBBD  thia  Tolame  aa  *  pbagtioal,  end  not  off  loaded, 

nXT-BOOK,  of  OBBAT  TAUTB  tO  8tOdeat«.*'~2te  BtMdtT. 

iONOON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  *  CO,  UHITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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72  OHABLMa  aJUFFIN  S  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS  BT  A.  WTNTER  BLTTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.CSL, 

liittitif  ■!  Law,  PmbUe  Anftlyat  for  th«  Oouotr  of  Deron,  aad  Modleal  Oftoo'  of  HmHIi  tm 

St  Muylebone. 

FOODS: 

THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

In  Demy  8vo,  with  Elaborate  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Plates.     HandaooM 

Cloth.    FouBTH  Edition.    Price  2l8. 

GENERAIi  CONTENTS. 
History  of  Adulteration — Legislation,  Past  and  Present — ^ApjMuratea 
useful  to  the  Food- Analyst — '*Ash*' — Sugar — Confectionery— Money — 
Treacle — Jams  and  Preserred  Fruits— Starches — Wheaten-Flour- Bi«a4 
—Oats— Barley —Rye— Rice  —  Maize  —  Millet  —  Potato— Peas— Chinese 
Peas  —  Lentils  —  BeaoB  —  Milk  —  Cream  —  Butter  —  Oleo-Margarine  — 
Butterine — Cheese — Lard — Tea— Coffee — Cocoa  and  Chocolate — Alcohol — 
Brandy — Rum— Whisky — Gin — Arrack — Liqueurs — Absinthe — Prindfles 
of  Fermentation  —  Yeast  —  Beer  —  Wine  —  Vinesac — Lemon  and  Luna 
Juioe — Mustard — Pepper— Sweet  and  Bitter  Aunond— Annatto — Olire 
Oil  —  Watsr — Standard  Solutions  and  Reagents.  Appendix:  Text  ol 
English  and  American  Adulteration  Acts. 

PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE  FOURTH  EDmON. 

**  MmpW  DTDispBHSABLB  in  (he  Analyst's  laboratory."— TA*  Loned. 

"Tmx  Stakdahd  work  on  the  sabjecl  .  .  .  Every  chapter  and  OTary  pafs  fHes 
abUMlant  proof  of  the  strict  reylsion  to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected.  .  .  .  Hm 
■eotton  onlSttM.  is,  we  believe,  the  most  eihanstfre  study  of  the  subject  extant  ...  An 
Bn»ttnniBAaui  maxdal  for  Analysts  and  Medical  Offlcen  ot  Health.**— /'vNfe  B§mWL 

**  A  new  edition  of  Ur.  Wynter  Blyth's  Standard  work,  xmbicbkd  with  all 
MMNiTsBixs  AMD  nmovKMKim,  Will  be  accepted  as  a  boon."— CAsmiea/  Jftmt, 


POISONS! 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

TnmD  EDinoir.     In  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Tables  and  niustratioBS. 

Price  21s. 

aBNXBAL  oonfTsasm. 

I. — Historical  Introduction.  II. — Classification — Statistics — Coimeotiea 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — Life  Tests — Oeneral 
Method  of  Procedure— The  Spectroscope— Examination  of  Blood  aad  Blood 
Stains.  III. — Poisonous  Gases.  IV7 — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.— Metv 
•r  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  YI. — Alkaloids  and  Poisonoaa 
y^table  Principles.  ViL — Poisons  deriyed  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substances.  YIiI. — The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX.— Inorganic  Poisons. 
Appendix:  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

**  Undonbtedly  thi  most  oomplbtb  woek  on  Toxicolocy  in  oar  langosffs."— 3^  Amatml  (mk 


'*  As  a  rsAcnoAL  sum,  we  know  ho  BsniB  woik."— TJU  Xonert  (<m  Ms  TMrd  MdKHmP, 

V  In  tbs  Taimn  Sditxov,  Enlarged  and  partly  Re-written,  Niw  Avalttical  Mamops  havs 
Ma  iBlrednaed,  and  the  OADAmio  AtzAMiiw.  or  Pvomaism,  bodies  pJevlat  so  gnat  a  pari  la 
wd-poisonlng  aad  in  the  Manifestattens  of  IHssase,  liave  reoslTsd  speeial  sttsaUoa. 


LONDON :  CHABLES  OBIFFIN  *  Ca.  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRANa 


CHEMISTRY  AND  TECHNOLOQY.  73 

GBIEFIN'S    TECHNOLOQICAIi    WORKS. 

Large  8uo  Volumes.     Handsome  Cloth. 


With  Numerous  Tables,  and  22  Illustrations.     l6s. 

DAIRY   CHEMISTRY 

FOR   DAIRY    MANAGERS,    CHEMISTS,  AND    ANALYSTS: 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists  and  others 

having  Control  of  Dairies. 

By   H.   droop   RICHMOND,   F.C.S., 

CHEMIST  TO  THE  AYhHSBURY  DAIRY  COUPANY. 

Contents. — I.  Introductory. — The  Constituents  of  Milk.  II.  The  Analysis  of 
Milk.  III.  Normal  Milk:  its  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Detection. 
IV.  The  Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.  V.  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters. 
VI.  Butter.  VII.  Other  Milk  Products.  VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammals  other 
than  the  Cow. — Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

"...  In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  best  co.ntribution  on  the  subject  that 
HAS  VBT  Ai>PBARBD  ill  the  English  language."— Aawrr/. 

"  The  author  ha«  succeeded  in  putting  before  the  reader  a  complete  book  on  Dairy 
Chemistry.  It  forms  a  complstk  risumf  ok  thkoretical  and  practical  knowledcb,. 
written  in  easy,  intelligible  language."-  -The  Aualytt. 


MUNRO  (J.  M.  H.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Downton  College  of  Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ANALYSIS :  A  Prac 
TICAL  Hand-Book  for  the  Use  of  Agricultunl  Students.  {Grifin's 
Ticknological  Manuals, )  In  Prtfaration, 


CASTELL    EVANS    (Prof.    J.,    F.I.C,    F.C.S., 

Finsbury  Technical  College) : 

TABLES  AND  DATA  for  the  use  of  ANALYSTS,  CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS,  and  SCIENTIFIC  CHEMISTS.  In  Laige 
8vo.     Strongly  Bound.  [SAorify, 

*•*  This  important  Work  will  comprehend  as  far  as  possible  all  rules  and  tablis 
required  by  the  Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  Alkali-Manufacturer,  &c..  &c. :  and 
also  the  principal  data  in  Thermo-Chkmi!»trv,  Elbctro-Chbmistry,  and  the  Yarioiu 
branches  of  Chemical  Physics  which  are  constantly  required  by  the  Student  and  Worker  in 
Original  Research. 

Ev«ry  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and  to  include  the  resolu 
of  the  most  recent  investigations. 


LOMDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


74  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  ^  CO.'S  PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

In  Large  8yo.    ELancUome  Cloth.    With  nnmerouB  Illastratioiia. 

TECHNICAL  MYCOLOGY: 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  MIORO-ORCANISMS  IN  THE 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

A  Ppacttcal  Handbook  on  Fermentation  and  Fermentative  Pro- 
cesses for  the  Use  of  Brewers  and  Distillers,  Analysts, 
Teehnical  and  Agrricultural  Chemists,  and  all 
interested  in  the  Industries  dependent 
on  Fermentation. 

By    Dil    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

ProftMor  of  Fermentatlon-Phjslologj  and  'Bacterlolonr  in  the  Tachnleal 

High  School,  YieniUL 

With  an  Introduction  hy  Dk.  EMIL  CHR.  HANSEN,  Principal  of  the 

CarUberg  Laboratory,  Copenhagen. 

Tbanslatbd   by   CHARLES   T.    C.    SALTER. 

In  Two  Volumes,  sold  Separately. 


Vol.  L  now  Ready.    Complete  in  Itself.    Price  15& 


^*Th*  first  woik  of  th<«  kind  which  can  lay  claim  to  completeDeM  in  tbe  treatment  of 
a  faaeinating  Rubjeot.  The  plau  in  admirable,  the  clasaifloaaon  simple,  the  stjle  le  good, 
aod  the  tendency  of  the  whole  volume  is  to  convey  lure  information  to  the  reader.**-- 
LanceL 

"  We  cannot  aufficlently  praite  Dr.  Lafar'a  work  nor  that  of  hia  adminlde  translator. 
No  brewer  with  a  love  for  his  calling  can  allow  auch  a  book  to  be  absent  from  hia  Ubraiy.** 
— A'<irer*«  Journal^  New  York. 

"  We  can  most  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Lafar*8  volume  to  the  Members  of  our  ]»t>- 
fession  .  .  .  This  treatise  will  supply  a  want  felt  in  many  industries.  ...  No  one 
will  fail  to  observe  how  well  Ur.  Salter  has  done  his  work.  The  publishers  have  folly 
maintained  their  reputation  as  regard «  printing,  binding,  and  excellence  of  paper.**— 
Chemical  Netu. 

*,*  The  publishers  trust  that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  present  EnRlish  readers 
with  the  second  volume  of  the  above  work,  arrangements  having  been  concluded  whereby, 
upon  its  ai  pearanre  in  Germany  the  Knglish  translation  will  be  at  onee  put  in  hand. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


0HMM18TRY  AND  TBOHNOLOQY.  75 

Ib  Large  8vo.     Handnome  Cloth.    Prioe  218. 

BREWING: 

THE   PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE    OF. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

BY 

WA.LTER  J.  STKES,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  F.I.C., 

KOITOK  or  '*TBB  ANALYST. ** 

With  Plate  and  IlInstrationB. 

GBNERAL    CONTENTS. 

I.  Physical  Principles  Involved  In  Brewinsr  Operations:  Heat:  The  Thar- 
mooMter— Specific  Heat— Latent  Heat— Eraitoratlon— Density  and  Specific  On vltr— Hydro- 
Bieten.   Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  materials  used  In  Brewlner* 

IL   "Die    Microscope:    QenenU    Description    of   the— Microscopical    Maoipolatton 
—KTsmlTiatlon  of  Yeast— HaoRlng-Drop  Method— Examination  of  Hacterla— Mlcroscopiosk 
Preparations— BacterloloRlcal   Meuiods— Bacteriological  Examination    of  Water— Hansen's* 
Mietbod— Wichmann's  Method^Bacterioloirleal  Examination  of  Air.     Vegetable  Blolosy  ^ 
Tlie  IJTinfc  Cell— Osmosis— The  Teasts— The  Mycoderms— The  Tomlc,  Ac— The  Bsctena^ 
Fermentation  snd  Pntrelisction— Bacterium  termo- Butyric  Acid  Bacteria,  Ac— The  Mould 
FmiffI— Mnoor  mnoedo,  Ac— Simple  Multicellular  Organisms— PenlciUlum  fflaacum,  Ac- 
Mould  Fuuffi  Dsnur^rons  on  Brewlns  Premises— The  Higher  Plants— Germination  of  Barler— 
Structure  of  Barleycorn.    Fermentation :  Ancient— Views  of  Llebiie  on— The  Physiolofneal' 
Tbeofy— Doctrine  of  Spontaneous  Evolution— Sterilisation  of  Organic  Fluids— Competition 
amongst  Micro-Organlsms— Distribution   of  Atmospheric  Germs— Hansen's  InTestfgations 
on  the  Air  of  Breweries— Pasteur's  Experiments  and  Theory— Other  Theories  of  Fermentation- 
— InTestigations  of  Hansen— Pure  Cultures  ft-om  a  Single  Cell— Introduction  of  Pure  Teaat 
Cultures  into  the  Brewery— Hansen's  and  other  Pure  YesKt  CnltlTstion  Apparatus- Advan- 
tages of  Hansen's  Pure  Single-Cell  Teast— Differenees  in  the  Action  of  the  various  Yeasts. 

m.  Water:  Occurrence  snd  Composition  of— Besults  of  Analysis  of- Hardness— 
Waters  Suitable  fbr  the  Production  of  Different  Claases  of  Ale— Artificial  Treatment  of 
Waters— Kainit— Influence  of  Boiling— Organic  Constitution— Efliset  of  Filtration— Methods 
of  Water  Analysis— Microscopic  Exsmlnatlon  of  Water  Sediments.  Barley  and  Haltinff  l. 
Bari^— Choice  of— Vitality— Age- Maltlng-Steepings-Steep-Water—Uennination  of  Barley 
—Flooring— Sprinkling— Withering  — Pneumatic  Malting  — Galland's  System- Saladln's— 
Hemming's— Drying  Kiln— Changes  Effected  in  Drying— Storage— Chemicsl  Examination 
or  liarley— Msit  Substitntes— Quality  of  Malt— Oiemical  Examination  of  Malt— Beady-ftmned 
Sugars— MaltoL  Brewery  Plant :  Gravitation  Brewerj— Cold  and  Hot  Uqaor  Backs- 
Malt  MiU— Ma8h  Tun,  Ac— Coppers- Coolers -Refrigerators— Colleoting  and  Fermenting 
Vessels— Burton  Union  System— A ttemperators— Parachutes— Racking  Squares— Vata  snd* 
Casks.  Brewlnff :  Estimstlon  of  Quantities  for  the  Brew— Amount  of  Liquor  Required- 
Hardening  Matenala— Mashing— Una  of  Subsidiary  Apparatus— Black  Beers— Sparging — 
Boiling— Action  of  Hop-tannin  Bodies— Cooling— Refrigerating— Collection  of  Wort— Extrsct 
Yielded— Fermentation— Addition  of  Yeast— Change  of  Yeast— Fermentation  Temperatnree— 
Dressing— Appearance  of  Heads— CleanRing  System— Stone  Squsre  System— Settling  and- 
Backing— Dry  Hopping— Secondary  Fermentation— Priming— Antisepnes—Flning-BottlMk 
Ales  and  Bottling.  Beer  and  its  Diseases:  Flavour  and  Aroma— Oimdltioii—Palat» 
Ftilness-Head-Brightness— Turbidity  —  Ropiness  —  Bibliography— Appendices  :  Sohitlai» 
Weight  and  Solution  Factor— Specific  Rotatory  Power- The  Law  of  Definite  Relation— 
AlcohoUe  Fermentation  without  Yeaf»t-Cells— Fermentation  in  a  Vacuum— Index. 

*'  A  volume  of  Brewing  Science,  which  has  long  been  awaited.  .  .  .  We  consider  it  one 
of  TBI  MOST  coMPUiTB  in  COSTSKT8  snd  vovBL  IK  AaaAsosMBSY  that  hss  yet  been  published. 
.    .    .    Will  command  a  large  sale.  "—r/k«iSreiper«'Jo«rna{. 

**The  appearance  of  a  work  such  ai  this  aerves  to  remind  us  of  the  iirnmMOUSLT  bafid 
AOVAXOBS  made  in  our  knowledn  nt  the  Scientific  Principles  underlying  the  Brewing  Procesaes. 
...  Dr.  Sykea'  work  will  nnaoubtedly  be  of  the  obxatbst  ASSi8TASC%,not  merely  to  Brewera, 
but  to  all  Chemisto  and  Biologists  interested  iu  the  problema  which  the  Fermentation  industries 
Vresent,"- rA«  ^soZyat. 

"  The  publication  of  Da.  Stxbs'  XASTxaLT  triatisi  on  the  art  of  Brewing  is  quite  an  event 
In  the  Brewing  World.  .  .  .  Deserves  oar  warmest  praise.  ...  A  better  guide  than  Dr. 
Sykes  could  hardly  be  found."— CVmnty  JBrewers'  Gazette. 

iOMDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Guide  to  the  Constraetion  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

By  W.  SANTO    CRIMP,   M.Inst. C.E.,  F.G.S.. 

Late  Aiiifiit-Enginccar,  LondoB  Ountjr  CouadL 


With  Tables,  lUttstntioni  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithographic  Platen     Medinm 

8to.     Handsome  Cloth. 

Seoond  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaeoed.    30K. 


PART  L-4NTmoDUCTOKT.    PART  II.~Sewage  Disposal  Works  in 
Ofbeation— Thsie  Constkuction,  Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

DhBliated  by  Plates  showing  the  General  Plan  and  Arrangement  adopted 

in  each  District 


%*  From  the  ftict  of  the  Author's  havinf,  for  some  Tears,  had  cbarse  of  the 

Diaiaafe  Worics  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Metropolis,  the  chapter  on  Lomdom  will  bo 
foandi  to  contain  many  important  details  which  would  not  oUierwise  have  been  a-vailabla. 

*'  AllpenoBs  interested  in  Sanitary  Science  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crimps  .  .  . 
Hk  wore  will  be  especially  useful  to  Samitaky  Authokitibs  and  their  advisers  .  .  . 
IMTLY  paACTiCAL  AND  USKPUL  .  .  .  gires  plans  and  desariptions  of  icamt  09  xum 
iMroRTAM T  sxwAGB  WOBKS  of  finfland  .  .  .  with  very  valuable  info 
of  oenskruction  and  working  of  each.  .  .  .  The  caremlly-prepared 
■at  of  an  easy  comparison  between  the  different  systems.**— Z.  mmett. 

"  Prabably  the  most  coMPunrB  and  bbst  trbatisb  oa  the  soUcct  which  has  appeared 
in  our  iaswuace-  •  •  Will  prove  of  the  freatest  uae  to  all  wao  havo  iha  problem  of 
.Sewage  Disposal  to  ha^''--Edm6u9xA  Midical  Journal, 


In  Crown  8vo,  Extra.    With  Illustrations.      8s.  6d. 

CALCAREOUS    CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION,  AND  USES. 
By  gilbert  R.  REDGRAVE,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 


General  Contents. — Introduction — Historical  Review  of  the  Cement 
Indostry — The  Early  Days  of  Portland  Cement — Composition  of  Portland 
'Cement—PROCESSES  of  Manufacture — The  Washmill  and  the  Backs — 
Flue  and  Chamber  Drying  Processes — Calcination  of  the  Cement  Mixture — 
Grinding  of  the  Cement — Composition  of  Mortar  and  Concrete — Cement 
Testing  —  Chemical  Analysis  of  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  and  Raw 
Materials  —  Employment  of  Slags  for  Cement  Making  —  Scott's  Cement, 
Selenitic  Cement,  and  Cements  produced  from  Sewage  Sludge  and  the 
Refuse  from  Alkali  Works  —  Plaster  Cements  —  Specifications  for  Portland 
Cement — Appendices  (Gases  Evolved  from  Cement  Works,  Effects  of  Sea- 
water  on  Cement,  Cost  of  Cement  Manufacture,  &c,  &c.) 

**  A  work  oalcolated  to  be  of  okbat  and  bztbmdbd  i7^xuTr."->C%«miea/  NnM. 

"  iMTALnABLB  to  the  Student,  Arohitect,  and  Enidneer."-  Building  lit»t. 

■*  A  work  of  the  orbatbst  iKTBacn  and  cskfclbbrs,  whioh  appears  at  a  voty  ertHoal 
period  of  the  Oement  Trade.**— Art'<.  Trade  Journal. 

**  Will  be  useful  to  all  Interested  in  the  mavupactukb,  dsb,  and  narnro  of  Oemtnta"— 
Ifngintfr. _ 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  New  Section 

on  AOSTYLENE. 

With  Numerous  lUugtrations,     Handsome  Cloth,      lOs.  6d, 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF 

GAS    MANUFACTURE. 

A  Hand-Booh  on  the  Production,  Purification,  and  Testing 

of  Illuminating  Gas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye- 

Products  of  Gas  Manufacture.    For  the 

Use  of  Students. 

BY 

W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTEKFIELD,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.CS., 

Formerlj  Head  Chemist.  Gas  Worka  Beckton,  London,  B. 


aENEBAIi     CONTENTS. 

I.  Baw    Materials   for    Oas      YI.  Final  Detaik  of  Maan- 

Hannfacture.  fkctnre. 

n.  Coal  Gas.                              YII.  Oas  Analysis, 

in.  Carbnretted  Water  Oas.      |  Vni.  Fhotometiy. 

rv.  Oil  Gas.                                  IX.  Applications  of  Gas. 

y.  Enricliing  1>7  Light  Oils.          X.  Bye-Products. 

XI..  Acetylene. 

"  The  BEST  WORK  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
viewing. The  new  Edition  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  Engineering 
Library." — Journal  of  Oas  Lightinf/, 

**  Amongst  works  not  written  in  German,  WB  re(X)MHKND  before  all  othebs, 
Bo^ttebfield's  CasMiaTKY  OF  Gas  Manufactture." — Chemiter  Zeiiung, 


Ready  Immediately.    Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Very  folly 

Illustrated. 

ROAD    MAKING  AND  MAINTENANCE: 

A  Praatical  Treatise  for  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Others. 

With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Practicb. 

By  THOS.  AITKEN,  AssocM.Inbt.O.E., 

MMuber  of  the  Asaociation  of  Monloipal  and  Oounty  Engineers;  If  ember  of  the  Sanitary 
Inst;  Sarveyor  to  the  Oonnty  Conncil  of  ^fe.  Cnper  Division. 

WiTH  NUMEROUS  PLATES,    DIAGRAUS,    AMD   lUUSTRATIOMS. 

OovTBNn.— HIstorioal  Sketoh.— Beelsumoe  to  Treetion.— Laying  ont  New  Boada.— 
Karthworka,  Dratnage,  and  Betaining  Wallti.— Bead  Materials,  or  lietaL— QoariTinc.— 
Btone  Brmklng  and  Haulage. —Boad-BoIUnff  and  Searlfyinff.— The  oonatraotloB  of  New, 
•nd  the  Maintenance  of  Existing  Beads.— Oarriaga  Ways  and  Fooi  Ways. 


LONDON :  CHARLES  SRIFFIN  «  GO.  LIMITED.  EXETER  8TRECT.  8TMI0. 
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Seventh  Edition,     Price  6i. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

A  HAHD-BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID,   M.D.,   D.P.H., 

JMitm,  Mtm.  CfftmcO,  ami  Extumfur,  Saiiiiarr  InstiiuU  ^  Grtmt  BrUmm, 
mmd  MnUeml  OJIctr  U  tk€  Staffcrdskin  Cpumiy  C*$meiL 

vnitb  an  BppenMt  on  Sanitafi^  Xaw* 

By    HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B^    D.P.H., 

MmUcoI  Officer  pfH§aUh/9r  tht  C^mmiy  Btrmtfk  0/  W!ts/  SrfmwkJL 

Gbnb&al  Contents. — Introduction — Water  SuppW:  Drinldoff  Wmtery 
PoUiition  of  Water— Ventilation  and  Warming  —  Frincipies  of  Sewage 
Removal  —  Details  of  Drainage  ;  Refuse  Removal  and  Disposal — Sanitary 
and  Insanitary  Work  and  ApdUances — Details  of  Plumbers  Work — House 
Construction  —  Infection  and  Disinfection  —  Food,  Inspection  of ;  Charac- 
teristics of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food^ 
Appendix :  Sanitary  Law ;  Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

"Dr.  Reid*s  very  useful  Manual  .  .  .  ABOUNDS  IN  PR AcncAl.  DETAIL.** 
— British  Medical  Journal, 

"  A  VERT  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  With  a  veiy  useful  Appendix.  We  recommand 
k  not  only  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,  but  to  Householders  and  all  interested 
in  Sanitary  mattevs." — Sanitaty  Record, 


Now  Ready.     Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustxated. 

FLESH    FOODS: 

With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 

A  PraoticcU  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Anaiyata,  inapectors  and  othera. 
By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.(Oxon), 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry;  Member  of  Council,  Society  of  PuUic  Analysts. 

With  Kumerow  Tables,  lUmdrations,  and  a  Coloured  Plate. 

Contents. — Structure  and  Chemical  Composition  of  Muscular  Fibre.— of 
Connective  Tissue,  and  Blood.— The  Flesh  of  Different  Animals.— The  Examina- 
lion  of  Flesh. — Methods  of  Examining  Animal  Fat. — ^The  Preservation  of  Flesh. 
—Composition  and  Analysis  of  Sausages.— Proteids  of  Flesh.— Meat  Extracts  and 
Flesh  Peptones.- The  Cooking  of  Flesh,— Poisonous  Flesh.— The  Animal  Para- 
sites of  Flesh.— The  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Flesh.— The  Extraction.>and 
Separation  of  Ptomaines. — Index. 

*•*  This  work  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the  chemistry  of  amimal  tissubs.  It  con- 
tains directions  for  the  detection  of  morbid  conditions,  putrefactive  chansest  and  poisonous 
or  injurious  constituents,  together  with  an  account  of  their  causes  and  effects. — PwbSsker's 
Note. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAND. 
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WORKS  BY  DB.  ALDEB  WBIQHT,  F.IL8. 

Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters^ 

and  Waxes: 

THBZR  PRSPARATION  AND  PROPSRTZISB, 

AND  TUB 

MANUFACTURE   THEREFROM   OF  CANDLES, 
SOAPS,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

BY 

C   R.  ALDER  WRIGHT,   D.Sc,   F.R.S., 

Lata  L«cliii«r  on  OMvistiy.  St.  MaiVs  Hospital  Medical  School;  Ezaminer in  "Soap*" 

to  tlM  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

In  Luge  Sra    Handsome  Cloth.    With  144  Illustrations.    a8s. 

'*  Dr.  WaiGHT**  woik  will  be  found  absolutsly  indupknsablb  bjr  erery  CSMBtew 
Tbbms  wiUi  information  valuable  alike  to  the  Analyst  and  the  Technical  QMBisC"— 
TJU  Anmlyst' 

"Will  rank  as  the  Stamdakd  Engush  Authouty  on  Oiu  and  Fats  for 
ymn  to  com*." — InduttrUt  and  Ir9H» 


READY  SHORTLY.      IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK. 

Large  8uo.    Hcmdaome  Cloth, 
With  Numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRIC    STATIONS: 

THEIR   DESIGN,  ORGANISATION,  AND   MANAGEMENT. 

BY 

CHAS.     H.    WORDINGHAM, 

A.K.C,  M.InstCE.,  M.Inst.M.E., 

Member  of  Council,  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
Engineer  to  the  City  and  Electric  Tramways,  Manchester. 

[See  p.  45, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  &  Varnishes: 

A    PBACTIOAL    MANUAIi. 

By   GEORGE    H.    HURST,    F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chonical  Indastry ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  PauntanT 
Colours,  Oils,  and  Varnishes,  the  Municipal  Technical  Sdiool,  Manchester. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 

Gbneral  Contents. — Introductory— The  Composition.  Manufacturx, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Onmfpe,  Green, 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black — Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Machinery — Paint  Vehicles 
^Oils,  Turpentine,  &c.,  &c.) — Driers— Varnishes. 

"This  useful  book  will  prove  most  yAUSKBUL**— 'Chemical Ntwt, 

"  A  practical  manual  in  every  respect     .     .     .     BXCsaDiKCLY  ikstructivb.     Tha 


section  on  Varnishes  is  the  most  reasonable  we  have  met  with."— CAmmmT  tmd  Druggiti. 

"  Vbev  VALUAaLB  information  is  given.**— P/mm^vt  and  Dtcoraior. 

"  A  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  book,    .    .    .    the  ONLY  English  work  that  satisfactorily 
treats  of  the  manufacture  of  oils,  colours,  and  pigments.** — Ck*mic»i  Traded  J^timml. 


•   • 


For  Mr.  Hurst's  Garment  Dyeing  and  Cleaning,  see  p.  S4. 


SECOND  EDITION,     Crown  SvCy  Handsonu  Cloth.     2ix. 

including    all  the    Newer  Developments  in    Photographic    Methods^ 

together  with  Special  Articles   on  Radiography  (the  X'Rays)^ 

Colour  Photography y  and  many  New  Plates. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

nS  HISTORY,  PROCESSES,  APPARATUS,  AND  MATERIALS. 

Comprising:  Working  Details  of  all  the  More 

Important  Methods. 

By    a.    brothers,    F.R.A.S. 

fr/TN  NUMEROUS  FULL-PAGE  PLATES  BY  MANY  OP  THE  PRO- 
CESSES DESCRIBED,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT. 

"  A  standard  work  on  Photography  brought  quite  up<to*date." — PhoUgraphy. 

"  A  highly  informative  book.    .    .    .    We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume  as  a 
worthy  addition  to  any  library." — BritUk  J oumal  of  Photography . 

"  Pre-eminently  a  sound  practical  treatise  on  Photography  written  by  a  practical  worker 
of  life-long  experience." — Leeds  Mercury. 

''The  illustrations  are  of  great  htxoxy^'— Scotsman. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  6R1FFIN  ft  CO,  UNITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STMNO. 
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Painting  and  Decorating: 

A   Complete  Practical  Manual  for  House 
Painters  and  Decorators, 

Smbradsg  the  Use  of  Materials,  Tools,  and  Appliancea;  the 

Practical  Processes  involved ;  and  the  General  Principles 

of  Decoration,  Colour,  and  Ornament. 


BT 


WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

Lscnnss  at  ths  xamohsreb  ncHinoAL  khool  los  hodsk-pairiho  axd  DscoBATiira. 

In  Crown  8vo.  extra.    With  Nnmeroas  Illastrations  and  Plates 
(some  in  Colours),  inclnding  Original  Designs.     12b.  6d. 


GENSRAL    CONTENTS. 

Introduction — ^Workshop  and  Stores— Plant  and  Appliances— Brushes  and 
Tools^Materials :  Pi^ents,  Driers,  Painters*  OiU — Wall  Han^ngs— Paper 
Hanging— Colour  Mixing — Distempering — Plain  Painting— Staimn^— Varnish 
and^  y amishing — Imitative  Painting  —  Graining — Marmiog — Giliung — Sign- 
Writing  and  Lettering — Decoration :  General  Principles — Decoration, in  Dis- 
temper— Painted  Decoration — Relievo  Decoration — Colour — ^Measuring  and 
Ketimating — Coach-Painting— Ship*Painting. 


"A    THOROUGHLY    USEFUL  BOOK     .      .     .      giveS    GOOD,   SOUND,    PBAOTXOAL 

UfPORMATiON  in  a  CLEAR  and  concise  form.  .  .  .  Can  be  confidently 
recommended  alike  to  Student  and  Workman,  as  well  as  to  those  carrying  on 
business  as  House -Painters  and  Decorators." — Plumber  and  Decorator. 

**  A  IHOROUOHLT  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  TEXT-BOOK.      .     .      .      So   FULL  and 

COMPLBTE  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anytiiing  further  could  bo 
Added  about  the  Painter's  craft."— ^vt^rt'  Journal. 


%*Mb.  Pearoe's  work  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience, and  wiU  be  found  invaluable  by  all  interested  in  the  subjeeta 
of  which  it  treats.  It  forms  the  Companion- Volume  to  Mr.  Geo.  Hubst's 
well-known  work  on  "  Painters'  Colours  "  (see  p.  76). 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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$10.  THE  TEXTILE   INDUSTRIES. 

lass, 


In  Two  Large  8yo  Volumes,  920 
pp.,  with  a  SDPPLEMENTABY 
Volume,  eontalntog  Specimens 
of   Dyed   Fabrics.     45s. 

A    MANUAL    OF   DYEING: 


E.  KHECHT,  Ph.D.,  F.LC,  CHB.  RAWSOH,  F.I.C.,  F.CIS., 

Iki  TBhnlal  Siluol.  llaDiluMr^ULtiir  g<  " Tht        itt  Hit  Th)u1i*i  OoIIk^   Bndhid  :    Ittmbm  tt 
Imvm^K  UnOodiljMDnnudCMiiuMi;'  riimril  iiriluli  iilili  iifnj m .ml  rilruilili] 

And  BICHABD  LOEWENTHAL,  Fh.D. 

GiMSKAL  Com  TEH  TS.— Chemical  T»ohnotofi^  of  the  Toitile  Fkbrica — 
Wftt«c — Wuhing  Mid  Bleoohing  —  Acidm,  AlkaliM,  Mordknti  —  Natur*! 
Colouring  Uattert ^Artificial  Orsanio  Colouring  Matters— Miiuaal  Colonn 
— MaohiDary  nud  in  DyeiDR— Tinctorial  Propertie*  of  Colonring  Matters — 
Analyiii  and  Valuation  of  MaMriala  used  in  Dyeing,  ko.,  lo. 

"  TUa  Hon  TiLDuiB  «o»    .    .        wUlbi  wldBlrsppnuiiud.'— CKnilsal  JTaM. 

"TtatiunholtUlTsud  BibftBRiTtwork  ,  ■  .  Ois aoar  ooarun  n  hm jM  «•■ 
en  Uw  nbtHit*— nxiM  llimnfiiatirtr. 

'■  The  HiMT  (ZBuunn  ud  ooMrLxTi  vou  on  the  mblim  eiiiit "— ftrtflt  KKtrtii . 

"  Ttaa  dlMlngiililied  uithon  ban  pUosd  tn  iha  buidaot  ilio*edal]jnic>c*dlntl»dj«- 


tnlcU)' to  ttaa  uehnolDclit,  colour  dirmlat.  djar.  ud  mora  putlcnlulT  to  Iha  ilalnc  djar 
ot  tbapnaani  (anantton.    A  book  wtaleh  ii  l>  nhHblni  to  maai  with.'— ^iiWm  TirHIt 

L&rfte  Svo.     Handioma  Cloth. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  DYESTDFFS. 

A    Compendium    of  D^ea,    Monianta,    and   Other  Sabatanw* 

Employed  in  Dyeing,  Calioo-Printing,  and  Bleaching. 

By  a  RAWSON,  F.I.C,  F.C.S..  W.  M.  GARDNER,  F.O.S, 

AKD    W.    F.    LAYCOCK,    Ph.D.,    F.C.8. 

With  Formnls,  Propertiei,  ApplicatlonB,  Ac. 

[At  Ptt»t. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIHITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Companion-Volume  to  Knecht  and  Rawson's  "Dyeing." 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  PBAOTIOAIa  MANUAL. 

Including  the  Processes  Used  in  the  Frii^ting  of 

OOTTON,   WOOLLEN,    SILK,   and  HALF- 

SILK  FABEICS. 

BT 

C.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 


Mmn.  Boc.  9f  Ckm/kal  Induttriu;   laU  Ueturtr  at  tkt  Mumieipal  TtehnictA  Bthoei, 

MtmehuUr, 

In  Luge  8yo,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.    Price  21s. 


aBNXBAL    CONTENTS. 

Inirodnctioo.  Padding  Style. 

The   Machinery  Used  in  Textile      1      Resistand  Discharge  Styles. 

Printing. 
Thickeners  and  Mordants. 
The  Printing  of  Cotton  Goods. 
The  Steam  Style. 
Colours  Produced  Directly  on  the 

Fibre. 
Dyed  Styles. 


The   Printing    of    Compound 

Colourings,  &c 
The  Printing  of  Woollen  Goods. 
The  Printing  of  Silk  Goods. 
Practical  Recipes  for  Printing. 
Appendix. 
Useful  Tables. 


Patterns. 

**  Bt  fab  THB  Bin  and  won  pRAcnoAL  book  on  tbxtilb  PBnmMO  which  hM  yet  bean 
brought  ont,  and  will  long  remain  the  eiandard  work  on  the  eubjeot.  It  is  eMentiallj 
praottoal  In  oharacter.*'— Mbrft/t  Mertwrjf. 

"  Thb  Moer  FRAonoAL  mavual  of  TBXTILB  pBiKTiKO  whioh  hM  yet  appeared.  We  ha^e 
no  heaitattoa  in  reoommending  it**— JVk<  TextiU  Manufaeturtr. 

*'  UnwDBTBDLv  Mb.  Bothwbll'a  book  is  thb  bbst  whIoh  baa  appeared  on  tbztilb 
nDmHO,  and  worthily  lomiii  a  Companion- Volume  to  *  A  Manna!  on  Dyeing.'  **—  Tk9  Dfmr 
mid  Calico  PrinUr. 


Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 

A  Dictionary  of  Textile  Fibres. 

By  WILLIAM   J.   HANNAN, 

Iieotuxer  on  Botany  at  the  Ashton  Himlcipal  Technical  School,  Lecturer  on  Cotton 
Spinning  at  the  Chorley  Science  and  Art  School,  &c 

With  Numerous  Illustrationa  reproduced  from  Photographs,  Ac. 

[In  PreparatUm. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Large  8va     Handsome  Cloth.     12i.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Short  Manual  for   Students  and 

Practical  Men. 

•Bt    GEORGE    DUERR, 

IMiMtor  of  the  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  uid  Printing  DeiNirtinent  at  the  Aoeriniton  and  Baoap 
Technical  Schools ;  Chemist  and  Colourist  at  the  Irwell  Print  woxta. 

Assisted  by  WILLIAM    TURNBULL 

(of  Tumbnll  &  Stockdale,  Limited). 

With  Illustrations  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Patterns 
designed  specially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Processes  described. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. -Cotton,  Compoedtion-  of;  Bleaching,  New 
Processes ;  Printing,  Hand-Block  ;  Flat-Press  Work ;  Machine  Printings — 
MoKn ANTS— Styles  op  Calico-Pkinting  :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  Style,  'ReoBt 
Padded  Style,  Discharge  and  Extract  Style,  Chromed  or  Raised  Colours, 
Insoluble  Colours,  Ac  —  Thickeners  —  Natural  Organic  Colouring  Matters 
— ^Tannin  Matters — Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents — Organic  Acids — Salts — Mineral 
Colours— Coal  Tar  Colours— I)yeing— Water,  Softening  of— Theory  of  *Colom 
— Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 

**  When  a  esadt  wat  ont  of  a  dlfflcalty  is  wanted,  it  Is  IH  Bo6n  ukb  this  that  it  ii  found.*— 
naBtiU  Recorder. 

'*Mr.  Duiaa's  work  will  be  found  most  vsBrvL.    .   .   .   Tba  information  bItob  la  of  ( 
▼ALCB.    .    .    .    The  Kecipea  are  thobougblt  rBAOTiCAL,"— Teaafile  MwnMfiutmrmr, 


GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Practical  Book  for  Practical  Hen. 

By     GEORGE    H.     HURST,    F.CS., 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry* 
With    Numerous    Illustrations.      4s,    6d. 

Gbnbral  Contents.— Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres— Gannent  Cleaning 
— I^reingof  Textile  Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics — 
Scouring  and  Dyeing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers — 
Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing — Glosisary  of  I>n]gs 
and  Chemicals — Useful  Tables. 

"  An  up-TO-DATB  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst  has  doae  notluDS 
more  complete  than  this.  An  important  work,  the  more  so  that  several  of  the  branches  M 
the  craft  here  treated  upon  are  almost  entirely  without  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  workttv.    The  price  bnngs  it  within  the  reach  of  alL**— /S^ivr  mnd  CmUg0'PriHier, 

**  Mr.  Hurst's  woric  decidedly  fills  a  want  .  .  .  ought  to  be  |n  the  hands  of 
Bvntv  GARMENT  DVBR  and  clcaner  in  the  Kingdom" — TexHU  Mercury.         "^       « 
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INTRODUCTORY  SCIENCE  SERIAS,  85 

hoj*  0OUL]>  HOT  HAYB  A  MORS  ALLUKING  IRIBODUCTIOR    tO  scientific  poniliU 

tbese  charming-looking  volumes. "—Letter  to  the  Publishen  from  the  Head- 
master of  one  of  oor  great  Pablic  Bchoola. 

OPEll-fllH  STUDIES  I]l  BOTJIliY: 

SKETCHES    OF   BBITISH   WELD    FLOWERS 

IK  THEIB  HOKES. 

BY 

R.   LLOYD   PRAEGER,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

mustrated  by  Drawings  ft*om  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger, 

and  Photographs  by  R.  Welch. 

Handaome  Cloth,  7s.  6d.     Gilt,  for  Presentation,  8s.  6d. 

GBifBBAL  CoNTBMTS. — A  Daisy-St&rred  Pasture— Under  the  Hawthorns 

— ^By  the  KiTer — Along  the  Shingle — A  Pragrant  Hedgerow— A  Connenuura 

Bog — ^Where  the  Samphire  ^ows — A  Flowery  Meadow — Among  the  Com 

(a  Stady  in  Weeds) — In  the  Home  of  the  Alpines — A  City  Rubbish-Heap — 

Glossary. 

"  A  FRESH  AHD  STiMULATnTCl  book  .  .  .  shoold  take  a  high  place  .  .  .  lb* 
ninstrations  are  drawn  with  much  skill."— TA^  Timet. 

"  BSAUTIFULLT   ILLU8TBATKD.       .      .      .      One   of  the  MOST   ACCURATI   as  well  S* 

mTKiiBSTiHa  books  of  the  kind  we  have  seen."— ^tA^rueum. 

"Kedolent  with  the  scent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— TA«  Standard. 

"A  Series  of  stixulatiiio  and  dsliohtfvl  Chapters  on  Ffeld-Botanj."— !n# 
SMttman. 

"  A  work  as  frbsh  in  many  wm  as  the  flowers  themselves  of  which  it  treats.  Ihe 
XIOH  9T0RB  of  information  which  the  book  contains    .    .    ."^Ths  Oarden. 


OPEll-JlIH  STODIES  I|l  GEOIiOGY: 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

BY 

GRENVILLE   A.   J.   COLE,   F.G.S.,   M.R.LA., 

Professor  of  Geology  In  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

WHk  12  FyH'Page  NlustnUion*  from  Photographs,     Cloth.     8m,  6d^ 

OiimLAL  CoNTBMTS.— The  Materials  of  the  Earth— A  Mountain  Hollow 
— ^Down  the  Valley— Along  the  Shore— Acrosa  the  Plaina— Dead  Volcanoee 
—A  Granite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Surrey  HiU*— Th* 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

'•The  rASGiHATXso  'Opsv-Aw  STm>iBe'  of  Paor  Oou  give  the  subject  a  olow  o» 
AVXMATioif    .    .    .    cannot  fail  to  aronae  keen  interest  in  geology."— (7eoto^toi/  MagatiM. 

"Esoifumr  ksadabls    .    .    .    ererr  small  detail  in  a  scene  toaohed  with  a  1 
pathetic  kindly  pen  that  reminds  one  of  the  lingering  bmsh  of  a  Constable.*'— JITariirc. 

**The  work  of  Prof.  Cole  oombines  slboavcb  of  stxlb  with  saaxTmo  iBonoue 
FMm  mann^t  MUtfuilungm. 

**  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  title:  ftom  cover  to  cover  it  is  sraoHa  with  bracing 
of  the  mountain  and  the  field,  while  iu  aogdblact  and  TKoaouoHiraas  show  that  it  la  th* 
work  of  an  eatneet  and  oooacientious  student  .  .  .  Fall  of  piotnresqoe  tooohee  wkloto 
are  most  welcome.**— jrafiirai  Seimu. 

**  A  cMAauCMQ  sooK,  beaotifuUy  illnstrated.**— ilfA<iutiiin. 
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Seuenteenth  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 


I  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIM 

AND  IRELAND. 

OOKPILED  FBOM  OITIOIAL  aOUBOBB. 

4hmpH9ing  {together  with  other  Official  Information)   LISTS  of 
PAPERS  read  during  1S99  before  all  the  LEADING  SOCIETIES  thrwiffkomt 
the  Kingdom  engaged  In  the  following  Departmente  of  Reeeunk  •'— 


1 1.  Sdeooa  Gen«nlly :  ijg,,  SodedM  oocupf- 
■Of  themaelves  with  aerenl  BranchMof 
Soence,  or  with  Sdsnce  and  Utamtnrt 


jointly. 
\  •.  Marhemarin  tad  Phynct. 
1 1.  Chtaustry  and  Phoco(ni|4nr.  ' 
1 4.  Geology,  GeocnpHy,  tad  MiiMnlofy. 
If.  Biolofy,  inrlwling  MJcroacopy  tma  Amr 


f  6.  Eoonomtc  Science  and  Sutinica. 

i  7.  Merhaniral  Sdenoe,  Eiigineeiing,  mMA 


f  t.  Naval  and  MiUtanr 
f  9.  Agriculture  and  He 
i  low  Law. 
f  II.  Literature. 
iia.  Psychology. 
1 13.  Aidubology. 
f  14.  IAbdicinb. 


"*The  Year-Book  of  Societies'  fills  a  very  real  want." — 
Ungifuering, 

''  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medical 
/aumcU, 

"  The  YEiiR-BooK  or  Socistws  ia  a  Reoocd  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greateet  uee  far 
4he   progreae  of  Science."— I>tfyrf  PM^fair,  P.JiJS,,  K.CB^  MJP,,  Pmtt-Pruidmt  ofikm 

'*It  goee  almoet  without  nying  that  a  Handbook  of  thia  anliiiect  will  be  in  tiane 
one  of  the  moat  gmendly  uieftil  worka  fw  the  library  er  the  deik.'^yj|#  Titmgt. 

"Britiah  Sodetiei  are  now  weU  repreeenlett  In  the  'Yeai^fiook  of  the  SciwitHtr  and 

Learned  Sodetiet  of  Great  Britam  and  l!3[S3!'*'-(Art.  "  Sodetiea "  in  Ne#  SditiM«r 
"  BncydofMBdia  Brirannira,'*  toL  xoL) 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Histoiy, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  vaiioiis 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
iiad,  price  7/6.    Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  following. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  of  the'T^^tf  ^  ^^  various  Departmental 
It  it  used  as  a  ready  Handbook  in  all  our  great  SaENnnc 
Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  tli^  Kingdom, 
4uid  has  become  an  indispensable  book  of  beferehce  to  every 

ooc  engaged  in  Scientific  Work.  \ 

iONDON :  CHARLES  eRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LlUiTED,  EXETER  STREET, 
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